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A Half Man in a Double Exposure 


Hubert Bonner 


| Psychology of Personality. 


$7.00 


Ross Stagner 


Pp. 


x - 586. $7.50 


Reviewed by JESSE E. 


The two authors of the two present 


books are identified in the revicw. 
by his style and his slant, 


Jesse G 


perhaps 


his biography will locate 


cretely. 
State, 

his 
training 


seems hap pil 
where he is in 


search, 
and in 
own ch 


views 0 


conflicts 
ality and Behavior, 


to say, 


Students a positi 
eeonstructed P 
O g 
personality, 
A encumberin; 
“to of convey" 


|n 
jp mna 


hardencd at 
own phrase), 
at Montana State, 
y overworked at Michigan 


ordon, 
is also identified: 


Dr. 


but a bit of 


him morc con- 


He was trained at Pennsylvania 


Wi. 


volved in t 
administration, 
the collaborative 


ildren. 


ud autono 


f Ss with hy 
. His fortheom? 
will tr 


to develop for 
vistic, reduc 


with the 
ng students 1 


of mental lif 


consin 
given independence 


His research is 
ach and has recently 


pn otic 
T book, Person- 


vs he 
undergraduate 


sychoanalytic. 


McClelland ap proa 
hope not only 


g to them a sense 


(that's 
and now 


caching, re- 


clinical work, 
rearing of his 


experi- 


mic changes 


therapy-like inter- 


ally-ar ouscd 


seems 


tionistic, un- 
Dollard- 
ch 


jth fact but 
of the 


—F. H.S. 


New York: Ronald Pres 


(3rd ed.) New York: 


. 1961. Pp. vi + 534. 


McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
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are undergoing what seems to 


W Ea 
be a major shift in psychological 
ft which 


values in American life, a shi 
has arisen. with apparent spontaneity on 


several fr ivity and 


onts: a stress on. creat 
the schools. re- 


excellence. in 
is on adjustment 


academic 


arlier emphz 
the group; reticular 
cal 


places an e 
and integration in 
reverberating cort ic 
ancy-produced 
implicit 


arousal center: 
cell assemblies, and expect 
alerting mechanisms replace 
sch and peripheralist concentration 
the conflict-free 


spec 
motor responses; 


on 

sphere of the ego and neutralized energy 

replaces sublimation and compensation 
libidinal energies; 


based on conflicted 
what used to be 
group consensus 
formity, and parents 
inner-dire 
direction in 


called adjustment and 
is now called. con- 
are urged to 
ction rather 
their children; 
nd technical 
aces the good society 
ptance of others 


promote 

than other- 
and finally, € 
excellence repl 
d on emotional 
or political stri 
and stars (bef 
shifts have i 
and value away 
towards pro- 


ngineering a 


acce 
ategy for getting 
ore the Rus- 


base 
as a maj 
to the moon 
sians do). These 
novement of the 
affective react 


n common 
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an 
ivity 


from 
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_ NUMBER 1 


cognitive functioning. “Pull” 


active 
motivations are replacing the “push” 
drives. 
Inevitably, these changes demand ex- 
plicit formalization in personality 
theories, and the works by Bonner and 
Stagner attempt to do this. However. 
espite their similarity in dealing with 
the two books are mas- 


d 
this problem, 
sively different in their style and 
theories. 

In his History of Experimental Psy- 
950), Boring points a moral 


chology (1 
s the effectiveness of 


when he compare: 
Braid and Elliotson m winning scientific 
respectability for mesmeric phenomena. 
Braid renamed and successfully rede- 
fined it in terms of the existing medico- 
scientific theory. Elliotson, on the other 
hand, pitted mesmerism against all the 
prevailing of medical science, 
and used mesmeric hypotheses as evi- 
medicine, rather than 
eories to support 
aken the course 
f an Elliotson. 


notions 


dence against 
bending €s ablished th 
mesmerism. Stagner has t 
of Braid; Bonner is more o 

Dr. Bonner, Professor of Psychology 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, brings t 
the issues of personality a life-long 
of worrying about the nature of 
is world. Born and partly edu- 
cated in Vienna, he flirted with early 
engaged social psychology 
and group dynamics (he authored 
Social Psychology, 1953), and Group 
Dynamics, 1959 and widened his in- 
rests through the present work and an 
y text (with H. E. Garrett, 
describes himself as a “scien- 
. "who 


career 
man in h 


behaviorism, 


te 
introductor 
1961). He 
fic humanistic 


at the a 
constricting mechanistic 


3 psychologist T 
protests tomization of person- 
ality, at the 


view of human behavior, at the deaden- 


ing routine of repeating and recapitu- 
lating and confirming the same im- 
poverished views of man that have been 
drearily appearing in most of our publi- 
cations in the past forty years.” These 
are strong (and uncharitable) words, 
but they accurately summarize the tone 
and tenor of his book. Unfortunately, 
his answer to this perilous state of per- 
sonality theory tends to be a repeating 
and recapitulating of the theoretical 
point of view usually associated with 
the angry critics of determinism in 
American psychology: a holistic per- 
sonality which derives its unity from 
the self-actualizing tendency of the being 
in becoming, and in which creativity, 
uniqueness, and moral choice stem from 
an actualizing self-structure. The theory 
draws heavily on Allport and Maslow. 
Within this framework Bonner stresses 
cultural forces (his best chapter is one 
which cites the anthropological litera- 
ture on culture differences in dominant 
life-styles) , typologies which reflect the 
unity or integration of personality, and 
expressive style seen as nonmotivated 
behaviors functioning as be 
uniqueness and manne 
self. 

Obviously Bonner works within 
minority tradition, and one which has 


not generated the kind of empirical sup- 
port that has come to be 


behavior theories, He h 
explicit and frequently 
tion of most of American psychology, 
including its philosophical base (Heison- 
berg's uncertainty principle is cited in 
eight different places, oddly enough 
interspersed with attacks on psychology's 
Imitation. of physics), its sociological 
Status as an instrument of m 
production-oriented 
its content. (he 


arers of the 
r of being of the 


demanded of 
andles this by an 
reiterated rejec- 


aterialistic, 
American culture, 
asserts that neither 
Neurophysiology nor the psychology of 
learning have produced any valid knowl- 
edge that is useful in unde 
sonality, and finds little 


contribution to behavior by 
or learnei 


rstanding per- 
significant 
physiological 
d determinants), and its method 
of controlled empirical validation. He 
points out that a method should not be 
used where it is inappropriate 
lem, and then Suggests that e 
work and the data 
cannot be used as 
personality, because 
appropriate to the 
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to a prob- 
xperimental 
it has produced 
evidence regarding 
the method is in- 
phenomenon, Thus 


Ross SrAGNER 


the theory he proposes is used as evi- 
dence against the competing theories, 
One of the by-products of this strategy 
is that the text 


polemic, a 


is at various times a 
critique of modern culture, 


an argument; it is seldom a summary of 
relevant data and substantive informa- 
tion from which generalizations are 
adduced. Data are cited infrequently, 
and are used largely as illustrative ma- 
terial. The upper-division student for 
whom the book is intended will be con- 
vinced that cultures. transmit different 
things to children, but just what is 
transmitted, c 


"Dy how the transmis- 


Huserr BONNER 


it is in people that makes them  respor 


sion is managed and operates, and w e 


zs ns sail 
sive to or modifiable by such for D 


remain vague in his mind. Of conne. $ 
ine i z k 

you can't do everything in one te xthook, 

has not made the choice 


but Bonner 


this reviewer would prefer, 


x — strategy is very different, | 
although he makes essentially ihe 

same error as Bonner, His general point | 
of view is that through perceptual in- 
terpretation the individual seeks those 
goals which his society has selected: for 
him and which have therefore come ' 
mobilize his energy in their pursuit. It Is 
through perception. and anticipation 


that behavior 5 


cognitive control. of 
emphasized. Stagner includes a past ] 
logically unifying self concept but nf 
self-actualizing drive, The determine 
tion of perception and of the valente 
associated with various goals is a i 
tion of society, as transmitted throug) 
d Once arouse® 
the individual’s behavior is homeostati 
in tending toward a cessation of "e 
arousal. In this way Stagner has m 
duced a modification, in the directi? 
of cognitive functioning, and has tr 
to embed it within well-known ant | 
familiar Psychological concepts (d 
making available to him all the Lu 
pertaining to them), Stagner's work pre | 
| 


the family, school, etc. 


ni 


de^ 
duces an enhancement of knowle e 
T H : " r t 
through its Implied respect. for 
knowledge 


already acquired by " 
UO neither knaves, fools, 3 

s Bonner often implies. 9 en 
incorporates change and growth of 


theory Without destroying the wo” / 
the tas en | 
e past, jn 


cn 


of 
who who H 


"og 
cowards 


T 
ner 


vertheless 


; T n 
» Stagner's image of 
suffers from 


ir 


cient home 
“ego stren. 
“show de 


is wh 
as having attract! t 
" s e 
How nice that all th -ho 
society por. 


sonalities. 
our 


values are also spine | i 
cally sound! Stagner does not de aet 

basis of this sad ( ‘desirable = comen 
nor does he distinguish if cet ys 
formity, Neither does he 


1e 


push 


sulliciently to see. that independence is 
also a trait of. psychopaths and schizo- 
phrenics, that many a cohesive family 
produces awfully nice people (who are 
terrified of aggression), that there are 
people with v tractive personalities 
(like the much-envied psychopath), and 
that and the 
arts was an unattractive person from a 
home far from cohesive. Thus Stagner, 
like Bonner, fails to see. good Janus? 
left profile. Neither Bonner nor Stagner 
recognize any built-in limits on man's 
ability successfully to resolve his con- 
flicts and to receive gratifications for 
the conflicting elements. Both leave 
themselves an out by implying that at 
least some elements of the conflicts are 
false products of a bad society, and thus 
unworthy of gratification. In this solu- 
tion, conflict is neither inevitable nor 
incapable of a solution so satisfactory 
that nothing of value must be renounced. 
Neither author recognizes the inevitabil- 
ity that socialization (or in Bonner's 
terms, *enculturation") per se must con- 
flict with and frustrate innate. (or un- 
avoidably acquired) behavioral poten- 
tials, if there is to be any modification 
of the child by the socialization process. 

Neither recognizes that those factors 


many a hero of science 


person assertive of his 


which make a 
make him 


individuality also tend to 
and competitive. Neither 
that if biological processes 
can make man so different. from the 
rat (a fact celebrated by 
they are by that fact 
ful enough to make for 
(a conclusion 
). In short, 


overbearing 


recognizes 


laboratory 
both authors), 
obviously power 
differences among 
both either avoid or reject 


neither accepts the inherently m 
valent. character of psychologica 


determinants. 
^ 
Despite Stagner $ 
cause with Bonner m b: 
sonality and human nature, those ele- 
ments that suggest 


Braid’s handling of 
Stagner’s the more acceptable t 


men 


y ambi- 


making common 
asic views of per- 


the comparison to 
mesmerism make 
ext. 


a versatile man with a 
background, and his 
combined in this upper- 
hat he can give a multi- 
Stagner the 
er of a coal 
the Professor 


rsonal ity- 
] manag 


Stagner 


pe 


of Psychology and Labor Relations at 
the University of Illinois, Stagner the 
chairman of a varied psychology de- 
partment at Wayne State University, 
the man who sits on the Executive 
Board of SPSSI, the man who wrote 
the Psychology of Industrial Conflict 
(1956), Psychology with T. F. Kar- 
i (1952) and the man with a PhD 
in general-experimental from Wiscon- 
sin, where he worked with Harlow on a 
theory of feelings—each makes his con- 
tribution to a book which is impressive 
for its eclecticism, and especially for 
the manner in which bits and snatches 
of evidence from all these areas of psy- 
chology turn up in new uses, all becom- 
ing related through their common focus 
on personality. This eclecticism in data 
is reflected in an eclecticism of concepts: 
one finds mention of ego adequacy, 
valence, adaptation level, feedback, 
“splitting” of the parental images, goal- 
seeking, and the customary chapters on 
determinants, theory, and measurement. 

In summary, both books go to the 
same place, and use very similar cogni- 
tive principles, but they travel along 
very different paths. Both have too much 
in them (a brief rundown of something 
as complicated as a theory of learning 
or a theory of personality is worse than 
none at all, because it so oversimplifies 
and elides that the theory seems silly, 
trite, or irrelevant). Both are written by 
erudite and sophisticated authors, 
though Bonner's strength is in philosophy 
history of ideas while Stagner’s 
vchology. Where 


and the 
is more directly in ps 


Donner's is a humanistic essay, Stagner's 
is a summary of substantive informa- 
tion. In both, the conception of human 
nature is the sanguine one of potential 
perfectibility in an imperfect world. 
Neither one recognizes the existence of 


forces and 


in any 


those ambivalent internal 
processes that make of man 
society, inevitably and absurdly self- 
defeating, seeking for the coin with only 
those factors 


one face and no edges 
that give man his dramatic grandeur. 
His psychology hasn't vet been written, 
although the emphasis in both works on 
future-oriented motivation is getting us 


wW 


should be 


closer to it. 
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Picture Drawings 


and Brain Lesions 
Robert Cohn 


The Person Symbol in Clinical Med- 
icine: A Correlation of Picture 
Drawings with Structural Lesions 
of the Brain. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1960. Pp. xiv 
+ 196. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Rosert J. ELLINGSON 


The author, Dr. Cohn, with an MD 
from George Washington University and 
several years on the staff of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
has been since 1946 Director of Neuro- 
logical Research in the U. S. Naval 
Hospital in Bethesda, Maryland. The 
reviewer, Dr. Ellingson, with a PhD 
from Northwestern University, is Chief 
of the Elcctroencephalographic Labora- 
tory of the Nebraska Psychiatric Insti- 
tute in Omaha and Associate Professor 
of Medical Psychology in the University 
of Nebraska. He has been associated in 
research with half a dozen important 
psychologists and neurologists, chief of 
whom is perhaps Donald Lindsley. For 
more about him, see his reviews (CP, 
June, 1958, 3. 156f.; Sept. 1959, 4, 
300}.). 

—E. G. B. 


ne subtitle of this book, A Correla- 
tion of Picture Drawings with Struc- 
tural Lesions of the Brain, isa somewhat 
clearer indication of the contents than 
is the title itself. By the person symbol 
the author, who is a neurologist on the 
staff. of the United States Naval Hos- 
eg in Bethesda, Maryland, means a 
ull-face drawing o " 
He proposes iplis bert 
| ; y a of serial 
picture drawings produced during states 
of disturbed brain function a cles d 


relatively precise stic dia me 
s se, prognostic medium is 
available for clinical practice.” Unfor- 
tunately he fails to support his proposi- 
tion convincingly, 
The book begins with a brief revie 
of the concept of the body image T 
contains no real recognition, a m 
discussion, of the considerable i 


literature 
on human-figure drawing impe 
g. 


although 


3 


books by Goodenough and Machover 
are cited in the bibliography. The neu- 
rological, EEG, and behavioral observa- 
tions, made on the patients who were 
the subjects of study, are described in 
two short chapters, followed by one 
outlining the criteria of abnormality of 
figure drawings. One chapter is devoted 
to representative productions of normal 
infants and children: the productions 
of mentally ill patients are touched 
upon briefly. 

The bulk of the book 


seven chapters devoted to 


consists of 

anecdotal 
case histories on about 85 patients with 
reproductions of figure drawings and 
EEG tracings. The author uses this ma- 
terial to show that some patients with 
brain disorders produce abnormal figure 
drawings, that the degree of abnormal- 
ity of the drawings tends to 
parallel with changes in the severity of 
the disorder, and that in certain cases 
asymmetrical distortions of the draw- 
ings reflect focal brain lesions, 


vary in 


The volume closes with a short chap. 


ter entitled Statistics, in which EEG and 
the results of the pi 


simply tabulate 
Cal categories 


cture drawing are 
d according to the clini- 
of epilepsies, head in- 
jury, brain tumor, cerebral vascular 
lesions, and encephalopathy, and in 
which the respective incidences of EEG 
abnormalities are briefly discussed, The 
author points out that, 


as the table 
shows, many 


Patients with brain dis- 
orders. produce “normal” figure. draw- 
ings, some normal 
produce “abnormal” 
problem of the incide 
tive and false positive 
with directly, 


Whereas subjects 


drawings, but the 
nce of false nega- 
results is not dealt 
"It is obvious," says the 
author, “that picture drawing disturb. 
ance is not a pathognomonic sign, and 
cannot replace the electric and other 
clinical tests in the diagnosis of the 
many afflictions of the nervous 


stem; 
but it is equally evident that the picture 
drawing should form part of the clini- 


cal study of every patient suspected of 
nervous system lesions.” Those who pre- 
fer a quantitative presentation of eyi. 
dence and a rigorous confrontation of 
experimental and control data will per- 


haps not find it quite so evident. 


Frank Talk on Psychotherapy and 


Brainwashing 


Jerome D. Frank 


Persuasion and Healing: A Comparative Study of Psychotherapy. 


Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1961. Pp. xiv + 282, $5.50. 


Reviewed by Kerru Swarp 


Jerome Frank 


whose status as a rarum 
avis is partially documented in the re- 
view, is either a psychiatrist with exten- 
sive training in psychology or a psychol- 
ogist who defected, or was promoted, or 
chose to go onward, or sideways, to psy- 
chiatry. At any rate his history includes 
a year in Berlin with Kurt Lewin and 
other years in Harry Murray's clinic at 
Harvard, where he took his PhD. 
Among his many accomplishments is 
the 1953 production, with Florence 
Powdermaker, of the book, Group Psy- 
chotherapy: Studie: 


in Methodology of 
Research and The 


apy. The present 
volume represents one outcome of his 
year at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences. In the carly 
thirties, Keith Sward carne d at Minne- 
sota his license to learn about psychology 
and is pre sently forwarding his learn- 
ing as a self-employed. clinical psychol- 
ogist in Beverly Hills, California. He 
has long served as a busily responsible 
member of the psychological profession; 
he has worked for the creation of a 


post-doctoral training center for cli 


nical 
psychologists, against doctrinaire systems 
of thought, 


with. psychiatrists, and 
toward a role for clinical Psychologists 
that is more free and creative than that 
of “junior analysts.” Chronic readers of 
CP will remember his review of Ernest 
Jones’ autobiography, Fre 


€ Associations. 


SEL... 


qe book should be read by every- 

one who has anything to do with 
psychotherapy, Written. by a professor 
of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins, it does 
honor to the Hopkins tradition which 
one associates with men like John 
Whitehorn and Adolph Meyer. In addi- 


tion the author holds a special appeal 
for psychologists. Jerome Frank is that 


rare bird among  clinicians—he is at 


one and the same time both sensitive 
observer and tough-minded. experimen- 
talist. Hence, he commands the respect 
of thinkers of either the "hard". or 
“soft” variety. - 

Not the least of. Frank's virtues is his 
capacity for plain SpOG. dansidnen 
and Healing, utterly free of jargon, isa 
refreshing model for other authors in 
‘rank writes with such 


the life sciences 2 
grace and simplicity that he comes plos 
to disguising the importance of what 
he has to say. His lucidity is more than 
just a matter of good writing. What he 
lias mastered is the type of epe! 
cation. that may eventually put an end 
to the confusion of tongues that has 
become an occupational disease among 
psychotherapists. f m 
Frank begins his study with a reves 
of our ignorance. He reminds den 
others have before him, that we i si à 
unable to describe patients, THERA 
or improvement in terms that p 
valid comparison of the effects of dif- 
ferent. therapies on the same d ss id 
patients. He documents, again, the 
truth—which some of us prefer to forget 
and others of us like to gloat over— 
that there is precious little experimental 
evidence to show that psychotherapy 


works at all, or that one existing form 
of psychotherapy is superior to any 
other. 

With this assessment out of the Way, 
Frank proceeds to his major theme. Te 
sets out to identify those features which 
modern psychotherapy seems to share 
with other forms of interpersonal heal- 


ing and influence, The bedfellows he 


examines in this search range from con- 
temporary mental healers (analyst, 
psychiatrist, psychotherapist or coun- 
selor, psychopharmacologist and non- 
psychiatric physician) all across the 
board to primitive healers, evangelists, 
religious healers and (horror of hor- 
rors!) brainwashers. 

Frank arrives, finally, at a formula 
active ingredients 


tion of what the basic 
might be that underlie all approaches 
to persuasion and healing. 


T hypothesized common elements 
are these: There is the sufferer (patient, 
invalid, penitent, or prisoner) who is 
out of tune inwardly and with the 
society around him. He comes to the 
persuader or the influencing figure (psy- 
chotherapist, physician, religious healer, 
or interrogator) with an attitude of ex- 
pectant trust. (Persuasion is ever pres- 
ent in that the healer unwittingly in- 
fluences the sufferer and the suffere 
productions even with the purest non- 
directive approach or with the most 
form of “evocative therapy” 
Operant condi- 


classic 
[Whitehorn's 
Uioning is never absent.) 

Both the sufferer and the persuader 
in any given culture or subculture tend 
to share the same assumptions about 
healing. The healer's personal attributes 
as well as his skill in making use of 
certain rituals and paraphernalia help 
him to capitalize on the sufferer’s favora- 


term]. 


ble expectancies. 

In all these seemingly diverse forms 
of person-to-person influence, the per- 
suader and the sufferer usually enter 
into an intense, intimate, and often pro- 
longed relationship. (Heaven only knows 
sa s Frank, how long such relationships 
may go on nowadays.) This relationship 
involves an active and often highly 
repetitive interplay between the sufferer 
and the persuader. The ensuing interac- 
tion entails the arousal of feelings and 
emotions within a context of hope and 
potential support from the healer. 

Most of the theray 
tion also have in common, in one form 


s under examina- 


or another, a systematic, detailed, open- 
ended review of the sufferers past his- 
tory, with an emphasis on guilt, con- 
fession, and absolution. 

Meanwhile, the persuader with or 
without the aid of a therapeutic group, 


Jerome D. FRANK 


mediates between the sufferer and the 
larger outside group. He also holds 
forth an ideolog 
gives new 
tence. 

Finally, if all goes well, the sufferer 
"gets better." That is, he “feels” bet- 
ter; he gets symptom relief. Or to the 
degree that he has resolved his inner 
conflicts and altered his “assumptive 
world" (an extension of Cantril’s term), 


or world view that 
meaning to the sufferer's 


he experiences more thoroughgoing 
changes for the better on other levels as 
well—cognitive, emotional, and be- 
havioral. 

Nothing in all this construction. of 
Frank's is more arresting than his dis- 
cussion of the placebo effect in psycho- 
therapy. Frank keeps reiterating that 
this nonspecific effect is implicit in any 
psychotherapeutic situation and is, per- 
haps, one of the principal constants in 
healing operations of every sort. That is 
to say, a primary curative effect of any 
psychotherapeutic approach may spring 
from the favorable expectancies which 
are shared by sufferer and persuader 
alike. 

Frank and his co-workers at Phipps 
were among the first to study this varia- 
ble in an experimental setting. It is, of 
course, the placebo effect. that bedevils 
current research in psychopharmacology. 
One might ask at this point why it is 
that many therapists who insist that the 


placebo effect be factored out in drug 
research are not equally insistent that 
the same rigorous test be applied to 
psychotherapy per se. 


V V HERE does Persuasion and Heal- 


ing take us? It leads to a num- 
ber of interesting possibilities, such as 
these: (1) Psychotherapy works, when 
it works, for those who expect it to 
work. (2) The effect of successful psy- 
chotherapy may be that of facilitating 
or accelerating healing processes that 
might go on, in its absence, though 
more slowly. (3) This or that form of 
psychotherapy may work but not for 
the reasons put forth by its proponents. 
(4) When any form of interpersonal 
healing is successful, its success may be 
due to its similarities to, rather than its 
differences from, other modes of 
therapy. (5) Our grasp of the common 
elements involved in effective psycho- 
therapy is obscured by the fact that the 
adherents of various schools so often 
speak different languages and become 
ego-involved with their own particular 
approaches. 

Frank is no therapeutic nihilist. He 
does not suggest that all therapies are 
interchangeable or that different theories 


or techniques of psychotherapy are mat- 
ters of no importance. In fact, his bias 
lies in the opposite direction. He be- 
lieves that there is "something" there. 
His volume is a beautiful tentative blue- 
print of what that "something" might 
be. It is a persuasive invitation to think- 
ing and research on the part of the 
experimentally and statistically inclined 
psychologist. For the present, Frank is 
willing to say out loud that all forms 
of psychotherapy which persist probably 
do some good; otherwise they would 
disappear. 


or does Frank suggest that, in our 
present state. of innocence, the practi- 
tioner take down his shingle or take 
refuge in chronic open-mindedness, He 
indicates, on the contrary, that until 
more of the basic issues are clarified, it 
behooves the healer-in-action to Pap 
water on both shoulders; he must hew 


to some consistent philosophy of he 


| aling 
and at the same time 


show respect for 
schools or theories other than his o 

a S wn. 
Skill that come 


commitment, Prank 


The centainty and the 


from some such 


tn 


adds, heighten the healers self-confi- 
dence and help to qualify him as an 
expert in the eyes of the sufferer. (We 


are back again in "placebo" territory. 


A. for psychoanalysis, the most touted 
contemporary approach to psycho- 
therapy, Frank has mixed feelings, He 
acknowledges the trail-blazing, the bril- 
liance, the imaginative depth and the 
all-encompassing reach of analytic 
thought. At the same time, without rais- 
ing his voice, he drops 


along the way 
a dev; 


stating critique of psychoanalysis 
of the institutional variety, 

On the latter theme he 
analytic institutes of the 


refers to the 
country as 
“tight little cultural islands.” Then he 
ticks off the analytic 
fondness for metaphors that can't be 
pinned down, the ostracizing of devia- 
Honists and the ne: 
and sociocultural 
genesis and 
pathology, 


blind spots: the 


glect of constitutional 
factors in both the 
the treatment of psycho- 


He further calls the 


for indoctrinating their 
dates, 


analysts to task 
training candi- 
for remaining in 
psychotherapeutic in-group and for fail- 
ing to recognize head-on that therapists 
cannot themselves validate the psycho- 
therapeutic process in which they figure 
primarily as partic ipant-observers, In the 
same vein, Frank, albeit quietly, makes 
some penetrating obse 


isolation as a 


Tvations on the 
power and status motives that muddy 
the waters of analysis and of psycho- 
therapy in general, 

Frank's account of thought reform, 
while illuminating in its own right, is a 
in a 
democratic regime and the prisoner in 
a totalitarian culture are. both. out of 
step with the world around them. But 


puzzler. To be sure, the patient 


Frank's common elements of interper- 
sonal healing hardly seem to fit either 
the ends or the means of brainwashing. 
In the latter instance the prisoner has 
no free choice. Change is imposed upon 
him. It is a question of conformity or 
else. The motive for change, if change 
is called for, is typically a drsperate 
desire for sheer animal survival. This is 
not mental healing but rather the model 
recondi- 


of Pavlovian breakdown and 


tioning. Surely the differences of degree 
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between thought reform and psycho- 
therapy are so great that they qualify 
as differences of kind. If so, the subject 
of brainwashing is starkly out of place 
in an otherwise superb treatise on in- 


terpersonal healing. 


Small Groups in 
a Large World 
Sidney Verba 


Small Groups and Political Be- 
havior: A Study of Leadership. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. sii + 273. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Jons Laxzerra 


Dr. Sidney Verba, the author, is briefly 
identified in the review. To what the 
reviewer says may be added the fact 
that while preparing the book he con- 
sulted not only with 
political science but was in intellectual 
contact with psychologists, including 
John Kennedy and John Hemphill, in 


the Princeton arca. John Lanzetta lives 
and works in the 


his colleagues in 


second smallest of the 
thirteen colonies where he is chairman 
of the Department of Psychology at the 
State University and Director of the 
Center for Research on Social Behavior. 
(It’s Delaware, of course.) He received 
his doctorate with Launor Carter at 
Rochester and since 
self with small Sroups, including a 
domesticated one of seven members, six 


of which he himself has fathered. 
—E. HL &. 


has occupied him- 


ry has produced an impres- 

sive and useful book. Cogent and 
logically compelling arguments, excel- 
lently documented, characterize the pres- 
entation. The approach is refreshingly 
direct, the language nonstilted and de- 
void of jargon; not quite a delightful 
book but thoroughly enjoyable. 

A Princeton PhD in political science 
Dr. Verba is on the staff of the Center 
of International Studies at Princeton. 
He here more than adequately assumes 
the guise of a student of group. be- 


havior while exploring the relevance for 


political science of a wide range of ma- 
terial on small face-to-face groups. His 
book is aimed, in part, at reducing the 
gap between the disciplines in order to 
enrich the theory and methods of both. 


The study focuses on two areas, the pri- 
mary group and leadership; the former 
because of the role primary groups play 
in mediating political relationships, the 
latter because of its relationship to the 
problem of political power. 


In. the demonstrating. the 


course. of : 
potential relevance of research en pne 
mary groups and on leadership the au- 
thor provides us with several excellent 


critical surveys of the literature. ee 
surveys reveal an acute awareness 0 

E " oan 
the import of research data for at 


understanding of the political problems 
at issue, yet, at the same time, convey 
a properly cautious attitude about gen- 
eralizing from the laboratory to political 
affairs. 

Dr. Verba is fully cognizant of the 
fact that the problem of generalization, 
of "bridging the gap! between the labora- 
tory environment and the ‘real world 
of soil behavior, is of fundamental 
importance tọ his study. He iEn 
several chapters to a discussion 0 i i 
the culture of the laboratory, (b) the 
advantages, pitfalls, and limitations : 
the experimental approach, and (e 
the procedures that may be required te 
effect a transition the laboratory 
to the world of political reality. His 
analysis though traditional and produc- 
tive of the oft repeated conclusion that 


from 


re only as an adjunct 
surveys, and historical 
most the 


experiments 
to field. studi 


ses more than 


studies, str 
value of this adjunctive role. 

One may hope that the developments 
in simulation and gaming techniques 
will in future lead to a still more favor- 
able prognosis for the experimental ap- 
proach in the study of political systems. 
While students of 
processes as well as students of group 
behavior will profit from a careful read- 
ing of Dr. Verba's book. 


W 


Art being a thing of the mind, it fol- 
lows that any scientific study of art will 
be psychology. 


waiting, political 


— Max FRIEDLANDER 


LJ 


All right. The time is exactly now. 
Copy, if any, and ready or not, must go 
to the printer by the 5:30 mail. A suc- 
cessor to Boring could wait till January 
1999 to write a CP Spears and it would 
still not do him any good. So go ahead. 
Don't shirk. Take the bit between the 
teeth. Charge. Or barge. Maybe nobody 
will read it anyhow. Boring probably 
will, but he'll be gentle. Let "er rip. 


A Policy on Policy 


INGE psychologists, even when en- 
S trapped by bureaucracy, are fairly 
permissive people, it would probably be 
possible for a new editor of an APA 


journal to come on the scene with great 
flailing and huffing, to change typog- 
raphy, style, size, color, and other super- 
ficialities of the journal and withal to 
for himself the illusion that 
. And if he were suffi- 


cultivate 
change is progre: 
ciently driven to try it and sufficiently 
skillful to go about it properly, he 
even change some basic policies 
; the established procedures for 


might 
as well 
implementing them. He could most 
comfortably take this approach to his 
of course, if he were possessed of 


role, 
the energetic incapacity to tell the differ- 
ence between change and prog , be- 
n busywork and effectiveness, 
between naked defensiveness and intel- 
ligent adjusting, between the heady 
pleasure of adolescent rebellion and the 
measured satisfactions that come from 
the feeling that he is facilitating orderly 


twee 


evolution. 

CP very probably will change. It may 
change where it wists not, for different 
people with different sets. of skills, dif- 
ferent patterns of inarticulable biases 
and different yens for self-expression 
will be involved in its production. It 
might even change deliberately should 
it find itself clearly out of step with its 


culture. (Here the term Zeitgeist is ob- 
viously preferable to the term culture, 
but Zeitgeist is 
Boring; maybe just a touch of adoles- 


also obviously Garry 


cent rebellion is all right. Culture does 
make fairly good sense, doesn’t it?) CP 
will change. But if the changes born of 
new idiosyncracies should become con- 
sequential, if any contemplated and de- 
liberate changes are out of tune with 


prevailing preferences or even if failure 
to change becomes a fault, the estab- 
lished feedback system will probably be 
corrective. If it is then the first 
thing well need to change is the feed- 
back system. 

In short, the policies and procedures 
for CP are those evolved by Garry Bor- 
ing out of the depth of his own wisdom, 
sharpened by Boring through their test- 
ing in thousands of diumal decisions 
since Vol. I, No. 1, in January 1956, 
and delineated in Boring’s masterful 
manner in Vol. VI, No. 12. CP, has 
no more inclination to revise these prin- 


not, 


ciples and policies than it has to re- 
write the American Constitution. There 
is an impulse to place a hand on a 
stack of bound APA journals and to 


swear an oath of allegiance. 


Changes in Printers, 
in Consultants 


V V tri what it regards as only phe- 


notypical inconsistency CP,, after swear- 
ing an antipathy to change qua change, 
herewith reports on some changes that 
have already taken place. 

There has been a change of printers. 
The central office, after polite and 
cheerful. telephonic checking with the 
editors office, decided that henceforth 
the journal will be printed by the Gulf 
Printing Company in Houston, Texas. 
CP. in line with a newfound and highly 
deliberate ethnocentrism, interprets this 


move as evidence that central office 
personnel, always alert to major signifi- 
cances, wish to keep APA in tune with 
the general southwestward movement of 
the whole American culture. It is pos- 
sible that more mundane considerations, 
such as money, were involved. At any 
rate, changed printers is a difference 
that should make no difference. 

A change in the list of CP’s consult- 
ants is a matter of more potential con- 
sequence, although the changes that 
have been wrought are changes actu- 
ally calculated to prevent change in the 
quality of the product. In the spring of 
1961, the outgoing editor of CP,, ac- 
cording to prearrangement, wrote to all 
his consultants thanking them graciously 
for their service and resigning them 
from further responsibility. Forthwith, 
the incoming editor wrote to a goodly 
proportion of the CP, consultants ask- 
ing them to sign on for another hitch. 
A number of these experienced hands 
declined the invitation; they reported 


themselves tired. Consulting for CP is 
hard work—hard work for which there 
is, incidentally, none but vague and 
purely non-negotiable rewards, to be at- 
tained perhaps only in heaven. Others, 
who have been a bit tired also, 
said they thought that the jobs of con- 


may 


sulting for the journal ought to be 
widely distributed among psychologists, 
and that they were finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to recommend reviewers 
who had not already reviewed once or 
more. So they wanted relief. One con- 
sultant reported his conviction that 
there were many total strangers around 
in psychology who should be reviewing 
for CP and said that he himself did not 
know any total strangers, Others, ap- 
parently only partially worn out by 
Boring, agreed to continue to serve, but 
for a short time only. So CP has a re- 
vis d list of consultants, printed on the 
inside front cover. The list will be r 
vised further in the future as 
the old hands fall by the 


re- 


more of 


i way and as 
new ones, in the vacated substantive 
arcas, are dragooned into service 

How does 


one go about g 
sultants? First he. talks - 
to knowledgeable pe : 
other. knowledgeable 
the names of those 
are judged to have 


etung con- 
ind /or writes 
ople asking about 
People. He seeks 
informed 
an 


ones who 
appreciation of 
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books and of both the people who write 
them and the people who read them. 
He wants those who seem to have a 
sense of what is good writing and judg- 
ment of who can produce it. He wants 
people who are reputed to answer their 
mail promptly, for CP schedules are in- 
exorable. And finally, if all else is equal. 
he wants as consultants those with 
whom it is personally pleasant to con- 
duct a visit by correspondence. Cer- 
tainly one of the rewards of working 
on the journal is the simple fun of cor- 
responding with psychologists known to 
be good visitors but who are not often 
available for face-to-face contact. There 
are a number of very interesting psy- 
chologists in the country who do not 
often pass through Austin, Texas. That's 
because the traffic in ps 
not very great from Lampasas ( pro- 
nounced Lam-pá-sas) on the north to 
Elgin (pronounced with a hard g 


chologists is 


on 
the south, or from Dime Box (pro- 
nounced Dime Box) on the east to 


Manchacha ( pronounced Manchack) 
on the west. In Austin we see only the 
important Psychologists, those who are 
explicitly invited to come. 

So we have 
already vigorou 
one can tell, wis 


à stable of consultants 


y—a 


ind as far as any- 
y—at work. Some are 
old and tried but not yet tired. Some 
are old, tried and tiring. Others 
new and untried but trying. 
go. CP will probably 
pear each month, I 


are 
And off we 
continue to ap- 
à Perhaps it will con- 
tain some reviews by bright, perceptive, 
and literate Psychologists who are total 
Strangers—but not for long. 


The Quality 
of Vol. VII, No. 1 


W E ARE braced to 


ber of 
course, 


> receive a num- 
letters commenting, gently of 
on the sudden diminution of 
CP's quality. Letters 
continue to be encouraged. But poten- 
tial critics of over-all quality are en- 
couraged to wait till next month. The 
Present issue is not the best on 
on. Garry Boring is re 
large Proportion of (he 
sented here, 
for 


of criticism. will 


e to pick 
sponsible for a 
reviews pre- 
These are ones 
one reason or 
VI. They can be 
“EGB” 


left over, 
another, from Vol, 
recognized by the 
appearing under the accom- 
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panying biographical sketches. We 
might, by fair means or foul, have ar- 
ranged for Boring to write at least a 
few more paragraphs for CP Spraxs 
which would have been a boon to all. 
But CP readers must sometime come 
by a revised adaptation level for CP 
SPEAKS, and now is as good a time 
any to get about it. 


as 


A Book Not Reviewed 


CP Speaks will continue to 


supplementary notes and news 
near-books, 


carry 
about 
books to come, 
old books worth reviving, new books 
received. but not reviewed. And it will 
not hesitate to ask its 


nonbooks. 


consultants to 
compose paragraphs for use here. There 
follows a paragraph from Victor Raimy 
concerning a book received but not re- 
viewed, 

Clinical psychologists and teachers of 
abnormal and general psychology might 
be interested in a new book. Minds that 
Came Back, J. B. Lippincott, 1961, 384 
pp.. $5.95. by Walter C. Alvarez, the 
Emeritus Professor of Medicine from the 
University of Minnesota's Mayo Founda- 
tion. The book abstracts the autobio- 
graphical reports of seventy-five persons, 
mostly psychotics. Dr. Alvarez has long 
been interested in problems of mental 


disturbance as something of a sideline 
to his well known labors in internal 
medicine. Although his book is intended 
for the general practitioner and layman, 
the appendix contains an annotated 
bibliography 


of 400 books which recount 
experiences of persons who 
about their own psychoses, 


the personal 
have written 


neuroses, drug addictions, and sexual 
deviations, as Well as physical illnesses 
such as arthritis, 


cancer, and leprosy. 


* most complete bib- 
aphy of such references in the litera- 


This is probably th 
liogr 
ture, 


F: H. S. 


must follow 


beople do, to think 
nd so should every man 


and the judgment of 
him. 


as wise men do; a 
understand him, 
wise men allow 


-ROGER ASCHAM 


A Method for 
Getting Glimpses 
Ake Bjerstedt 


Glimpses from the World of the 
School Child: Self and Other Ex- 
plored in Dyadic Communication. 
New York: Beacon House, 1960. 
Pp. 131. $3250: 


Reviewed by W. Copy. Witsox 


Ake Bjerstedt, an Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Lund. 
Sweden, has published 
the field of sociometry. 
his best-known book 


extensively in 
In this country 
is The Method- 
ology of Preferential Sociometry, pub- 
lished by Beacon House in 1956. Within 
the past few years he has been a visit- 
ing fellow in the Department of Social 
Relations at Harvard and later a visit- 


ing research associate in the Labora- 


tory of Personality Assessment at the 
University of Illinois. The reviewer, Dy, 
Wilson, has a fresh PhD in social 
psychology from Harvard's Department 
of Social Relations and. is having a 
fresh exposure to the refreshing air of 
a different culture; he is a new member 
of the Department of Educational Psy- 
chology at the University of Texas, For 
four years while at Cambridge he served 
as research associate and instructor in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation but still conceives of himself as 
a social psychologist who chooses to be 
curious about educational processes, He 
has published a Spate of articles dealing 
with social learning and currently is 
concerned with socialization during ado- 
lescence—which he will find comes 
earlier in Texas than in Massachusetts. 

EH. 5. 


ONTRARY to the image that the 
C title first aroused in the reviewer, 
Glimpses from the World of the School 
Child is directed to Psychologists, not 
to teachers of school childre: 
author, a Swedish social 
who has 


United St 


ering tech 


n. In it the 
psychologist 
worked in the 
ales, presents a new data-gath- 
nique, a me 
the data, and two e 
lustrating sele, 
nique, 


visited and 


thod for analyzing 
mpirical studies il- 
Cted uses of the new tech- 


Bjerstedt is interested in both the in- 


dividual with his phenomenological life 
space and the individual in interaction 
with others. He asks a subject first to 
tell what he would ask a stranger to 
find out quickly as many important 


things about him as possible, and 
secondly what he would tell another 
person about himself in order to 
quic as correct and complete a pic- 
ture as possible; then two subjects, 


strangers, interview each other in turn 
to find out as much about each other 
as they can in a short specified time. 
The technique is simple enough to be 
used with children, yet interesting 
enough to be used with adults. The 
editor of CP uses a similar one in 
ion about authors and 


eliciting informe 
reviewers for the readers of CP. 

The technique shares in the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of many other 
relatively unstructured methods in cur- 
rent use; for example, it elicits a wealth 
self-selected by the 


of material that is 
respondent, but the material then has 
to be reduced to some more manage- 
able form. The author provides a sys- 
tem for content analysis of the obtained 


protocols. 


| monograph has two weaknesses, 
both in the direction of incomplete- 


ness. First, the theoretical rationale 
provides neither sufficient. context for 
the technique nor an adequate view of 
variety of problems 


its relation to the 
for which it might be useful. Secondly, 
the empirical examples, although they 
give a rich and interesting. description 
of the kinds of data obtained by the 
do not illustrate adequately 


technique, 
usefulness and. breadth of 


its. potential 
application. . 

The book will be of some interest 
to a wide variety of chologists for 
it touches on à number of different 
is: dyadic interaction, interpersonal 
phenomenological life space, 
content analysis, 


a 
perception, 


developmental changes 
communication across language barric Sy 
t would 


and international attitudes. I i 
it 


have been of greater interest had 


been postponed until the technique had 


T X ; so that 
been explored more thoroughly, so 
com- 


there could have been a more E 
st- 


of its relation to ex 
gical knowledge 
ion in new 


plete discussion 
ing bodies of psycholo! 
and of its potential applicat 


investigations. 


Minus S—R 


Philip Solomon, Philip E. Kubzan- 
sky, P. Herbert Leiderman, Jack H. 
Mendelson, Richard Trumbull, and 
Donald Wexler (Eds.) 


Sensory Deprivation: A Symposium 
Held at Harvard Medical School. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xx + 262. 
$5.75. 


DREVER 


Reviewed by Jaw 


Each of the thirty-eight people involved 
in the production of this volume has a 
biography of sufficient length and 
quality to have brought him up to par- 
ticipation in the enterprise, the results 
of which are reviewed here. James 
Drever, the reviewer, entered psychology 
under the tutelage of his noted father 
at Edinburgh and then worked with Sir 
Frederic Bartlett at Cambridge. His in- 
terests have run to general perception 
theory, with a research focus on the 
perceptual learning of blind children. 
He is presently Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Edinburgh. He 
reports himself often distracted by ad- 
ministrative and professional assign- 


ments—such as a term as the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, a two-year stint as 
Editor of the British Journal of Psy 
chology and a present membership in 
Prime Minister Macmillan's Committee 
on Higher Education. Alerted by its 
scouts, CP found in the summer of 1961 
that he was on one of his frequent visits 


to this country and quickly cornered 
him for this review, 


—F.H.S. 


i heo book has thirty-two authors and 
six editors. Of the authors seventeen 
are doctors of medicine, fourteen are 


doctors of philosophy and one is a cap- 
tain, USAF. Their diversity of interest 
is great, ranging from neurophysiology 
through the psychology of perception 
and thinking to psychoanalysis. Inevita- 
bly this has meant that the book is 
uneven and inconclusive. An unfriendly 
critic might say that the studies reported 
do little more than confirm the belief, 
held by robber barons, prison governors, 
and others, that many people are upset 
confinement. Part of the 


by solita 


trouble derives from the deplorable 
crudity of the independent variable. 
“Sensory deprivation," "isolation," "per- 
ceptual isolation," "reduced sensory in- 
put.” “interference with reality con- 
tact,” and “deafferentation” are all 
terms used to define it. The dependent 
variables that stumble blinking into the 
light are consequently heterogencous. 
Cognitive impairment, anxiety, halluci- 
nations, disorientation, aggression, sug- 
gestibility, EEG, and metabolic changes 
all occur in one or more of the investi- 
gations reported. As Kubzansky and 
Leiderman put it in the concluding 
chapter, "None of the studies has de- 
fined which parameters of stimulation 
are the crucial ones for deprivation. The 
uncertainty about the relationship of 
these parameters to behavior is precisely 
the factor which makes it difficult to 


specify how stimuli are to be reduced” 
(p. 223). 


One of the merits of this book is 
that its authors would accept what has 
just been said. Mostly they are con- 
cerned to present data, recognizing their 
material to be qualitative and provi- 
sional. Where they theorize they do so 


to a large extent in quite general terms, 
and base such hypotheses as they feel to 
be promising upon other evidence. 
Bruner (Chap. 13) ends a characteristi- 
cally broad and readable survey by sug- 


gesting “that early sensory deprivation 
prevents the formation of adequate 
and strategies for dealing with 
the environment and that later sensory 
deprivation in normal adults disrupts 
the vital evaluation process by which 


models 


one constantly monitors and corrects the 
models and strategies one has learned to 
employ in dealing with the environment" 
(p. 207). No doubt the psychoanalyti- 
cally inclined would wish to add "and 
also in dealing with unconscious proc- 
esses," But what is the neurophysiology 
of a strategy? Lindsley ( Chap. 12) Js 
something to offer, though not aed 
that is specific. He in particular among 
n theoretical LN throws light 
on sensory deprivati ; i 

about inii on S eigens pee 
studies on the physiology prey, 
of the reticular form io 
of these studies he 


recent 
and anatomy 
ation. In the light 


Suggests th; 

: : : ; al sensor 

depriv: j N 
privation has feattities TR y 

With sensory overlo, nmon 


ad and sensory dis- 
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tortion of the kind produced by delayed 
auditory feedback. Each of these may 
disrupt cortical processes through its ef- 
fect on the ascending reticular activat- 
ing system (ARAS). What he calls “the 
strategic location of the ARAS at the 
crossroads of input and output systems 
p. 175) would clearly tend to involve 
it in whatever is going on, though 
whether we are justified in using terms 
like "monitor" and "sample" to describe 
the nature of the involvement in 
other matter. Lindsley's further sugges- 
tion that the ARAS would be likely t 
reach and maintain an 
adaptation level 


an- 


o 
appropriate 
is, however, entirely 
reasonable, as is the view that any con- 
siderable departure from this level 
would tend to induce a rather wide- 
spread disturbance at the cortex. The 
principle of an adaptation level of 
sort must be relevant 
sensory deprivation. 
if we exte 


some 
to any study of 
The trouble is that 
nd it to cover more than the 
change of sensory thresholds at the 
periphery, a useful concept is apt to 


peter out in the sands of ex 
generality. 


cessive 
| illustrates 


a couple of diag 
Towy thrusts and 


his chapter with 
Tams in which ar- 


counterthrusts sweep 
from the brain-stem to the cortex and 


back. The technique used would be 
more suitable, just now especially, to 
make plain the tactics of Bull Run or 
Antietam, Elementary textl 
reproduce this kind of th 
beginner. the oddest 
What goes on in his head, 

Turning now to the data, 
that any weakness in experimental de- 
sign is due mainly to the fact that we 
are only beginning to use a new tech. 


nique. Our long Preoccupation with the 
as until recently kept us 


S-R approach h 
c the realization that 
stimuli too is a 


from 
are signs, howe. 


books tend to 
ing and give 
ideas about 


it is clear 


i eprivation type of varj- 
able might produce data of great value 
For example, Vernon et al. (Chap. 4) 
Produce evidence in favor of an ad i; 


ion leve] type of theory in that in most 
lests the subject who had been isolated 
for 72 hours did better than th 


ated for 
sting still 


apta- 


at who 
18 hours, More 
» at least to the revi 


had been isol 
intere. 


ewer, 
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is their finding that their subjects were 
not significantly disoriented on a Ham p- 
ton Court type maze test, Woodburn 
Heron (Chap. 2) gave his subjects a 
much simpler test of spatial orientation 
and found at 48 hours and still more at 
72 hours a considerable deterioration. 
One difference between the two groups 
was that Vernon's could move 


around 
within a cubicle whereas He 


ron's could 
not. It may be, of course, that 


doing 
something gene 


rates proprioceptive. in- 
put and thus cuts down the amount of 
sensory deprivation. More probably out- 
put is a relevant variable in 


its own 
right, and the 


immobilized subjects 


were not simply those more rigorously 
deprived. This is the sort. of question 
that can only be answered by further 
investigations, 

This book will suggest. other experi- 
ments to other readers, but it will sug- 
gest some to them all. Therein lies its 
chief value. The possibilities of minus 
S as an experimental variable have been 
no more than indicated, and everything 
remains to be done. Hebb started it all 
so he may have the last word. “ 
the theoretical situation,” he 


am completely at sea” (p. 7). It is 


comforting to know that he is a good 
nav 


Disturbed Children 
and the Mask of Science 


Ivy Bennett 


Delinquent and Neurotic 
dred Case Histories. N 


Reviewed by Riciagp H. W. 


The author's history is given in the 
view. She presently is 
nonmedical childrens’ 
viewer, Richard H. Ww, 


ber of the bsycholog 
University 


re- 
working as a 
analyst. The re- 
alters, is a mem- 
Y department at the 
of Toronto. He received his 
PhD at Stanford in 1957, and in 1959, 
with Albert Bandura, Published the book 
Adolescent Aggression, He 
engaged in research 


and schedules of reinforcement on social 


and antisocial behavior of high-school 
and grade-school students in Toronto. 


=. Hus; 
D* BENNETT, a native of Australia, 
IS à nonmedical analyst who spe- 


cializes in the treatment of children, 
She worked closely with the late Dr. 
Kate Friedlander, who collaborated with 
her in the planning of the 


is currently 
9n various types 


comparative 
Study of delinquent. and neurotic chil- 
dren reported in this book. The data 


were collected in the 


war years (1946-1949) 
basis of Dr, Bennetts 


immediate post- 
and formed the 
PhD thesis at the 


Children: A Comparative Study wits One a 
ew York: Basic Books. 1961. Pp.xii + SAL BORNE 


ALTERS 


University of London under the super- 
vision of Sir Cyril Burt. . 
Unfortunately, the book retains to a 
large extent the form of a PhD thesis. 
It begins with a fairly lengthy histori- 
cal introduction containing too many 
references only tangentially relevant to 
the statements they are meant to sup- 
port. There is no mention of any pub- 
lication later than 1953, presumably the 
date of the original presentation of the 
study: neglect of recent research prob- 
ably explains why Dr. Bennett regards 
some of her findings as more novel 
than they are. She appears surprised to 
discover, for example, that her delin- 
quent, as well as her neurotic, group 
contained unsociable children who lacked 
relationships with others (p. 202). Is it 
possible that a specialist in delinquency 
research could be ignorant of the writ- 
ings of Richard L. Jenkins, or 
land, of Hilda Lewis? 
Chapter II, which outlines 
of research, contains, 


> in Eng- 


the plan 


among other at- 
tempts at justification and defense, three 


pages on the use of chi and 
the tetrachoric r couched in the lan- 
guage of an introductory book on sta- 
tistics. The next three chapters present 
the results under the headings, “The 
Child at Large: A Behavioral Picture,” 
“The Child at Home: His Family 
Background and Social Setting,” and 
“The Child Himself: His Development 
and Personal History.” Within each of 
these chapters, a large number of hy- 
partly on the 


square 


potheses are developed 
basis of prior research, partly on 
basis of. psychoanalytic theory—and 
outcomes of the statistical tests 
given. In the discussion, which occurs 


the 
the 
are 
in the sixth chapter, the author claims 
to have found support for. psychoana- 
lytic theory, a claim that is difficult to 
accept in view of the heterogeneous set 
of hypotheses which were tested. The 
remaining chapters (over 250 pages) 


contain the summarized case histories 
of the 100 children that were studied; 
these case histories are not organized 
to illustrate the author's theories or con- 
clusions, nor are they sufficiently free 
from interpretative material to provide 
useful data for other research workers. 


T ue fifty delinquent and fifty neurotic 


children were selected from the 


thousand cases examined in a ru 
Child Guidance Service on the basis of 
criteria first developed by Friedlander. 
The of a heterogeneous set 
of symptoms ; 
, fears of dying, stealing), of vari- 
family background conditions (e.g. 
` conditions, 
), and of 


incidence 
(c.g., chooses bad compan- 


social status, overcrowded 
illness or deformity of parents 
and psychological problems 


johysical : 
defective hear- 


and experiences (eg. tive he 
ast-feeding, reading difficulties) 


ing, bre; 
s then assessed 


in cach clinical group W 
amarized case histories. Most of 
symptoms 


rom surm t 
the hypotheses concerning 
were confirmed. If, however, one cate- 
a child as delinquent. because 
a 


gorizes 
his behavior has been antisocial over 
and because he has 


ong period of time 
a 


ailed to develop an independent mor 
the normal degree of self- 


code with í 
control for his age group (p. 45), one 
can hardly fail to find that delinquent 
children lie, cheat, steal, and show poor 
ence development more frequently 
If one con- 


consci 
than do neurotic children. 


siders a child to be neurotic when he 
shows “severe irrational fears, phobias, 
anxiety, inhibitions, hysterical or obses- 
sional symptoms and so on” (p. 46), 
then neurotic children will almost in- 
evitably prove to have more fears and 
phobias and to be more overanxious 
than. delinquents. Significant differences 
of this kind are not discoveries, 
author seems to think, but simply con- 
firmations of the adequacy of her selec- 


s the 


tion procedures. 

The chapters on family background 
and developmental experiences are of 
more interest. More delinquent than 
neurotic children came from homes in 
which of 
mother-child, father-child, and mother- 
father relationships. The histories of 
neurotic children, 
often characterized 


there were disturbances the 


in contrast, were 
and 
intense” emotional relationships with 
their mothers. Delinquent children had 


more frequently experienced inconsist- 


by “exclusive 


ent discipline. In addition, they were 
more often exposed to antisocial adult 
models, whereas neurotic children were 
more often the product of neurotic 
parents. 

Dr. Bennett claims to have used the 
"strict. procedures of general psychol- 
ogy” in order to "contribute to some 
measure to bridging the gap between 
cademic psychology and psychoanal- 
ysis” (p. 201). However, she fails to 
indicate whether or not the judgments 
on which her contingency tables are 


based were made by persons who were 
already aware of the category (delin- 
quent or neurotic) in which the child 
had been placed. No evidence of the 
reliability of these judgments is pro- 
vided. Her chi-square tests appear some- 
times to be incorrectly performed (see, 
for example, Table 28 on page 501). 
Moreover, Dr. Bennett shows no appre- 
ciation of the importance of learning 
theory for the understanding of social 
development. There is not a single ref- 
erence to Miller and Dollard, Skinner, 
Eysenck, or other psychologists who 
have made major contributions to bridg- 
ing the gap which Dr. Bennett wishes 
to close. This book will certainly not 
impress. psychologists who advocate the 
use of strict research procedures in the 
fields of developmental and clinical 
psychology. 


The Development 
of Creative 
Capacity 


SYNECTICS 
Here is the exciting 


y : result of some fifteen 
William years of experi- 


J J mentation in training 


creative 

Gordon capacity. With 
an emphasis on 

case studies, this book 

identifies not only the 
psychological 

processes 

involved in 

creativity, but also explores 

the mechanism by which creative 
potential can be methodi- 

cally released and directed 

at the solution of specific 
problems. 


“Contains a lot of provoca- 
tive ideas and insights,”— 
ROBERT S. MORISON, M.D., 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


^| would highly recommend 
this book to anyone 

who is interested in creative 
people or who believes 
that many aspects of 

our future depend upon 
more creative use of our 
talents and abilities". 


J. J. SHIPMAN, 
Vice President, 
Kimberly Clark Corporation. 


$4.50 at your bookstore 

or from Dept, 32 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y : 
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Ready in March — 


an introductory text 


BOOKS 


by a distinguished psychologist . . . 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By FRANK A. GELDARD, University of Virginia 


This book is an up-to-date and internally consistent 


account of man’s nature as revealed through experi- 
mentation. It 


scientific inquiry 
sciences for an u 


ame time, subhuman psy- 
but they 
nparative 
n human 


he organization of the 


ae | book represents an inno- 
vation in genera] Psycholog: 


y textbooks. After a brief 


Chapter headings , . . 
Human N 


ception. Derived Motives. T = 
play of Motives. Dey Sk eae a 


Approx. 484 Pages 


Reserve your examination copy 


introductory section that lays down basic definitions, 
the three basic rubrics of scientific er c 
vation, learning, and perception—are dealt id Bre 
ground level." Thus, motivation is presented as » A 
need, and emotion: learning is considered at the lev : 
of simple conditioning and transfer: and perceptio 
is introduced in terms of the basic ponia rad 
gathering operation of the sense organs. Against ^ 
background, cach is used to explicate "higher ne 
phenomena: motivation is examined at the CN. 
“derived” motives; learning as manifested in s a 
formation, memory, and thinking is considered; anc 
perception is discussed in terms of the ee ee 
of the world of space and time. In this way, th 
intimate and ineluctable rclationship of motivation, 
learning, and perception is brought home to the sto 
dent. A student workbook and teacher's manual arc 
available for use with the text. 


and Forgetting. Problem Solving and isa: n RE 
World of Perception. Perception of Space and TA 
Individuality and Its Development. Abilities: Their 
Nature and Measurement. The Nature of Personality. 
crsonality Deviations. The Individual in the Group. 
Group Behavior. Psychology and the Future. 


Prob. $6.95 


today. 


l JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


Wee 


BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY in the CLASSROOM 


Second 


By Henry CLAY LINDGREN, San Francisco State 
College. Since its publication in 1956, Educational 
Psychology in the Classroom has been adopted by 
over 150 schools and has remained, as one reviewer 
puts it, “unsurpassed as a changer of attitudes and 
feelings about teaching.” Important advances in edu- 
cational psychology have led to a complete revision 
of the book, which now emphasizes more than ever 
the idea that the teacher is, in a very real sense, a 


Edition 


behavioral scientist. Examples drawn from recent re- 
search in the behavioral sciences are introduced 
throughout the book to clarify the problems encoun- 
tered by teachers. In addition, the second edition 
contains new material on teaching machines and 
gifted children, and the chapter on testing and evalu- 
ation has been rewritten to make it more useful and 
understandable. 1962. Approx. 548 pages. $6.95. 


A MODEL of the MIND 


Explored by Hypnotically Controlled Experiments and 
Examined for its Psychodynamic Implications 


By Geratp S. BLUM, University of Michigan. 
This book sets forth a general yet detailed theory of 
human thought, feeling, and action. which stresses 
those. functions occurring between stimulus and re- 
Its approach is cast in the form of a con- 
ceptual model of the mind, on the basis of which 
traditional content from such areas as perception, 
enition, and learning is integrated with the crucial 


sponse. 


CO, 


psychodynamic insights afforded by psychoanalytic 
theory. The book reports on a series of twelve experi- 
ments formulated during the evolution of the model 
and explores the model's power to clarify diverse 
psychodynamic phenomena, ranging from prelogical 
thinking to therapeutic alterations. 7961. 229 pages. 
$6.95 


CREATIVE MANAGEMENT 


By Norman R. F MAIER, University of Michigan: 
and Jouw J. Hayes, United Air Lines, Inc. This 
book offers a new approach to the problems and pres- 
d with the conflict between man and 
It develops both general principles 


sures connecte 
the organization. 


and specific procedures by means of which managers 
can upgrade positive motivation, creative responsi- 
bility, and productive effectiveness among their em- 
ployees. 1962. Approx. 264 pages. Prob. $5.95. 


STUDY and SUCCEED 


. El Camino College. Using 
principles, this book presents 
learning efficiency and utiliz- 
| through study to the best 


By Lyte TussiNc 
sound psychological 
methods for increasing 
ing information acquirec 


DETERMINANTS of 


tontains the proceedings 


Ke dite » BRiAN. Foss. € : 
Edited by Br psychologists, and psy- 


of a conference of zoologists, 


*4Iso available in a textbook edition for college 
*diso di 


advantage. It includes many excellent illustrations 
and problems as well as a helpful set of "Rules fo 
Efficient. Study." i 
pages. Prob. $2.95. 


D f à 
1962. Paperbound. Approx. 168 


INFANT BEHAVIOR 


choanalysts on the mother-infant inte 


s > raction and car 
responses of infants. 7961. In press d carly 


adoption. 


Send for examination copies. 


440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 


Psychical Parascience 


Gardner Murphy, with the collaboration of Laura A. Dale 


Challenge of Psychical Research: A Primer o 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. xviii 


+ 297. $6.00. 


Reviewed by H. Rocosix 


The author, Gardner Murphy, is one of 
America’s most erudite and widely 
known psychologists. He has had enor- 
mous influence on the many 
come under the spell of his generous 
personality. He has been chairman of 
the SPSSI and president of the EPA 
and APA. He lists as his chief interests 
the Psychology of bersonality, social 
Psychology, and parapsychology, but 
many think of him also as 
bsychology's chief historians. 
erosity 


who have 


one of 

His 
leads him to be interested m 
in people and especially in unde 
leged people, and it seems not im 
able that his long concern 
baranormal psychology 
tained by his belief that the field is 
underprivileged, that brejudice acts 
against it and prevents it from getting 
@ fair show, Thus the reviewer's belief 
that Murphy's Convictions limit his 
Scientific rigor becomes plausible. The 
reviewer, Rogosin, is a Psychologist with 
the Los Angeles City Schools. He has 
been interested in parapsychology for 
the past twenty years and published on 
it al times, He was an invited partici- 
the Stanford Inter- 


in 1960 at 
national Congress on the Philosophy 
ave a paper there on 


of Science and y 

ESP. Like Murphy the underprivileged 
and the victims of prejudice also lilerest 
Rogosin. Back in 1932 he was at Co- 
lumbia a Student of Otto Klineberg's 
and thus indirectly inherited some E 
mtellectual attitudes of Franz Boas. 


—E. G. B. 


gen- 
ostly 
rprivi- 
1 prob- 

with 
has been sus- 


D is now almost 30 

J. B. Rhine beg. 
works on extrasensor 
the, 


Years since Dr, 
an to publish his 


Y Perception, Since 
n the Proponents of ESp have 
à new name for the w 


chical research, C1 
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coined 
hole field of psy- 
aiming this area as à 


legitimate part of psychology, they have 
included in it experiments and anecdotes 
about clairvoyance, telepathy, polter- 
geists, and apparitions of the dying and 
the dead. Also included are card- 
reading, psychokinesis (PK) or the 
ability of thought itself to move inani- 
mate objects like dice, the precognition 
of events that have not yet h 
the survival 
mediumship, 

This field covers 


in many case 


appened, 
of bodily death, and 


à wide territory and 
s is of intense interest even 
to doubters about the stence of such 
Phenomena. The events described 
the voluminous lite 


in 
rature of psychical 
research, and the interpretations of 
those events carry implications far 
beyond the simple or complex descrip- 
tions presented, They touch 
of philosophic belief, 
future, and 


the 
of hope for the 
ychologists realize, 
llsprings of prejudice, 
of likes and dislikes, 
hate. 


core 


» as the psy 
the emotional we 


if not love and 


There have been 
can be thought of a 
foundations of belief in psychical phe- 
nomena, One thinks immediately of 
Sir. Arthur Conan Doyle, of W. F. 
Prince, of Whately Carrington, and of 
Eileen Garrett, The Parapsychologists 
(and it is acceptable to call them by 
this title even if one is not willing by 
virtue of doing so to thus admit them 
to the fraternity of Psychologists!) have 
explained in great detail the 
which they arrived at their beliefs in 
Psychical Phenomena as veridical. 

The latest in 
back to the last century, 
Rhine appeared on the 


scene, and indeed dating 
Biblical times, is 


by Gardner Murp 


many books that 


is describing. the 


route by 


this long series dating 
long before 
contemporary 
back to pre- 
the current volume 
hy. It h 


as some of 


f Parapsychology. New York: 


the creative sweep that was observable 
in his lectures. at almost 
"ars ago and is the product of 


a lifetime of thinking on those ques- 


Columbia 
thirty 


tions which include. value judgments 
about the meaning of life and death. 

The difference between those previous 
volumes and the present. one is that 
the Challenge of Psychical Research is 
written by a professional psychologist, 
not by a botanist, a physicist, or a lay 
person genuinely interested in atypical 
human behavior or atypical events. For 
that very reason it demands and com- 
mands even more attention than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Yet essentially the same case is made 
out for the belief in the r ality of psy- 
chical phenomena as is presented in 
the other volumes cited and the many 
others not mentioned. It is still ona 
attempt to reconcile "scientific nons 
Which our reason is unable to fathom 
Ruth Nanda Anshen, editor af 
the series of which this is a part, puts 


—28 


it in her introduction. . : 

But this very concept, which 1 
of the purposes of the gine he 
Psychical Research, helps to e for 
book as a primer of parapsychology dh 
both scientist and layman. Dealing ie 
material categorized as “incredible d 
ports” replete: with anestioins 
“cannot by any 


qa 2), 
about happenings. that 
stretch of the imagination be subsumed 
under the science of today” (p. 1). ihg 
claim is nevertheless made that there 
is scientific evidence for belief in ke 
various types of purs pesitotegrten 
events, The claim is made that human 
sions "regarding 
did 
sens 


beings receive impr 
which 
their 


ities 'each 
distant realities not 1 


them through 
through their normal proc 
ing inferences” (p. 3). 
The examples of the 
kinds of data available turn out to be 
indeed. recorded data but surrounded by 
interpretative material highly reminis- 
cent of the anecdotal material of animal 
psychology seventy years ago. 


organs, or 


s of draw- 


documented 


T. contents of the book consist of 


a review of dream material in what are 
called “spontaneous” cases and a con- 
on mediumship, There 


are sections on experiment 


siderable body 


al telepathy. 
experimental clairvoyance, Precognition, 


and psychokinesis. The largest section 
of all is on “survival,” meaning the 
existence of a discarnate personality 
or the continuation of a deceased per- 
son. There is the definite statement as 
a scientific reportable fact that “at the 
time of death, or some time after death, 
there seems to be a will to communi- 
cate” (p. 272). That this assertion oc- 
curs in the context of theoretical ideas 
does not diminish the presumption that 
this idea is acceptable to the author as 
scientific evidence. Now it is one thing 
to have the will to believe but quite 
another to say that there is scientific 
evidence for what one would like to 
believe. 

There is no reference whatsoever in 
this book to the work of magicians in 
the field of mediumship and survival, 
notably the contributions of men like 
Mulholland, Joseph Rinn, and, of 
course, Houdini, Nor indeed is there 
any reference to the extensive material 
discussed by D. H. Rawcliffe on the 
Illusions and Delusions of the Super- 


natural and the Occult, published in 
1959, available in 


England and, since 
this country as a Dover reprint. 

The reader will encounter great diffi- 
iptions of 


culty in separating the desc 
considered as data from the 
about that material by 
rs or by the author. 


material 
interpretations 


interested. observe 
ion is a common character- 


This confi 
istic of writings on 
it might almost be said 
for this field. 


psychical research; 
to be the meth- 


odology 


Another confusion—also common in 


the field. of psychical 
reviewer sees it—is in following re- 
vd statements for the need for rig- 
a with conclusions 


f theories not 


research as this 


peate 
orous proof in this area 
based on the acceptance © 
yet proven. There are statements. scat- 
tered throughout the book about the 
dubious nature of the proof presented 
d materials and almost as 


in documente 
sment of belief in the 


a corollary a state 


processes described as difficult to ac- 


cept. The author of this book accepts 
the “transtemporal and transpatial char- 
acter at the very heart of the para- 


normal" (p 976). It is more than a 
t H "s 


bit difficult for 
the existence 


and tr: 
e what would be the 


this reviewer to believe 
i of something which is 
in 
transtemporal 
he imagin 


anspatial in nature, 


nor can 


nature of evidence for such phenomena. 

It is not out of place in a primer in- 
tended as a guide for scientists and lay- 
men alike to devote some attention to 
the simpler statistical issues which form 
so crucial a part of the case for the 
belief in psychical phenomena. The 
major comment made is, however, con- 
fined to a footnote (p. 67) that it "does 
not seem feasible to treat all the sta- 
tistical issues in this volume" and the 
cellent 


reference to "many elemen- 


tary manuals of statistics. 


This too casual statement ignores the 
. Fisher on the need 


comments of R. ; 
for caution in the use of probability 
theory; it disregards the work of Spencer 
Brown in England who says that per- 
haps the probabilities we should expect 
are the probabilities we get in certain 
situations; it ignores the statement of 
William Feller at a Duke University 
symposium, and it also ignores the point 


of view expressed by this reviewer many 
years ago (1938-1939) that it is not 
possible (o prove the exi 
thing not otherwise proven, through the 
use of probability theory. 


stence of some- 


po Murpny traces in this 
book, the genesis of his own belief in 
parapsychological phenomena. As a boy 
of sixteen he read Sir William Barrett's 
little book on Psychical Research. He 
he started “with a bias for 


says that 


rather than against," since his “ *"Granpa 


King, as well as my father and my 
mother, all felt strongly that there was 
‘something in psychical research” 

p. xv). 

Unfortunately this book, by one of 
the great figures in American. psychol- 
ogy whose historical vision has illumi- 
nated the whole field of our science, 
cannot be considered as either an ac- 
ceptable primer, nor an organized ex- 
position of the area discussed. Nor can 
it be considered, in spite of its author's 
probable intention, to constitute a mod- 
ern case for the belief in psychial re- 
search, Perhaps another Carl. Murchi- 
son is needed today for the presentation 
of both sides of the c 


^ as was done 


under his aegis a generation ago, and 
perhaps we need too another Joseph 
Jastrow who regarded the belief in 
psychical phenomena as the modern 
equivalent of ancient superstitions. 


Second printing .. . 
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terdisciplinary confer- 
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Continued demand for this 
provocative report, out of 
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printing: copies are again 
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Sexual Directory 


Albert Ellis and Albert Abarbanel 
(Eds.) 


The Encyclopedia of Sexual Be- 
levine: 5 vols. New York: Haw- 
thorne Books, 1961. Pp. 574; 
x + 575-1059. $30.00 the set. 


Reviewed by FRANK A. BEACH 


The senior editor, Dr. Ellis, is the well 
known psychotherapist and 


marriage 
counselor in New York City who has 
published so extensively on sex, love, 


marriage, and family relations. A recent 
book of his is The Art and Science of 
Love (Lyle Stuart, 1960). Last Feb- 
ruary he reviewed Dr. Fried’s The Ego 
in Love and Sexuality (Grune and 
Stratton, 1960; CP, 6, 38f.) The other 
editor, Dr. Abarbanel, is also a psycho- 
therapist practicing in New York City. 
Years ago he co-authored An Assault 
on Civilization with Dorothy Thompson 
(Harrison Smith, 1938), and later What 
Every Woman Should Know 
Marriage with several other contri 
(Farrar, Straus, 1947). The revie 
Dr. Beach, America's distinguishe. 
parative psychologist, 
who has published H 
havior (Hoeber, 1948 
Ford, Patte 
(Harpers, 
fessor of P. 
at the 

Berkeley. 


about 
butors 
Wer is 
d com- 
a behaviorologist 
ormones and Be- 
) and, with C. S. 
rns of Sexual Behavior 
1951). He was a Sterling Pro- 


sychology at Yale, 


but is now 
University 


^f California in 


—E.G. B. 


T HE two volumes 


encyclopedia co 
1,059 pages. Ninety- 
tributed to the publi 
tion of contributors, 
fested extremely cat 


comprising this 
ntain a total of 
eight authors con- 
cation. In the selec- 
» the editors mani- 
t holic tastes, Various 
articles have been Prepared by sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, Physiologists psy- 
chologists, Endocrinologists, a 


Semanticists, Psychother: 
counselors 


biologists, 


apists, marriage 
n Psychoanalysts, neuropsy- 
Stetricians, judges and law- 
yers, museum 


curators, rabbis, chore- 
Ofraphers, syndicated columnists plus 
one “authority or 


clopedia of Sexual Behavior was com- 
piled because no true encyclopedia of 
sex has ever been published anywhere 
and the few volumes in English which 
have called themselves encyclopedias— 
the most notable of which was the 1936 
Encyclopedia Sexualis, (Dingwall-Rock ) 
edited by Victor Robinson—have been 
nothing of the sort or have tumed out 
to be inadequate in many 
These works not only were 
brief, including a Spotty coverage or 
none at all of many significant topics, 
but the authorship of their articles was 
inferior in authoritative 
first-hand scholarship 
representation. 


respects. 
much too 


specialization, 
, and international 


Anyone at all familiar with the field 
which the encyclopedia 
cover must appreciate 


attempts to 
the knotty prob- 
lems involved in deciding what evidence 
to include and how to organize it. In an 
Analytical Guide, Drs, Ellis and Abar- 
banel list 29 headings which “represent 
an attempt to characterize the key con- 
cepts or approaches that can be sub- 
sumed under the general theme of 
Sexual Behavior.’ A few of these head- 
ings chosen at random are as follows: 
Anatomy and Physiology 
Arts, Coitus, Contraception, History of 
Morals, Law, Masturbation, 
bhy, Reformers, 


* Medicine, the 


Pornogra- 
and Transvestism, 
Each of these major 
turn subdivided into 
ranging from one and 
mately twenty printe: 
The breadth of the 
‘sexual behavior’ 


headings is in 
individual items 
a half to approxi- 
d pages in length. 
editors’ concept of 
is indicated by the ar- 
ticles belonging under the general head- 
ing, The Arts, These are: Sex in Primi- 
tive Art and the Dance, Art and Sex, 
Beauty, Censorship of Sexual Litera- 
ture, Sexual Dynamics in Contemporary 
Dance, Social Dancing, Sex in the Art 
of the Far East, Language and Sex, Lit- 
erature and Sex, Music and Sex, and 
The Psychology of Pornography, 

All in all the Encyclopedia consists of 
one hundred and eleven articles. Some 
feeling for the kinds of material covered 
may be conveyed by listing every tenth 
topic in the order of appearance in the 
"Table of Contents, These are 
Abortion, Animal Sexuality, Censorship 
of Sexual Literature, Social Dancing, 
Femininity, Illegitimacy, Laws on Mar- 
nage and Family, Plural Marriage, Sex 


as follows: 


Life in the Orient, Protestantism and 
Sex, and Sex Research Institutes. 

A number of articles deal with prac- 
tical issues and problems pertaining to 
sexual activity. Some examples are Ef- 
fects of Abstinence, Contraception, Edu- 
cation in Sex, Fertility in Men, Frigidity 
fand its treatment), Impotence, Diag- 
nosis and Treatment of Infertility in 
Women, Marriage 
Sterilization. 


Conciliation, and 

Some of the articles are frankly prop- 
agandistic in nature. A few examples 
are: Chastity and Virginity: the Case 
For; Chastity and Virginity: the Case 
Against; Planned Parenthood Around 
the World; Catholicism and Sex. : 

In an attempt to provide some basis 
for cross-cultural comparisons a number 
of articles have been oriented around 
geographical or national groups. There 
are, for 


imple, articles dealing with 
life of Africans, American Indians, 
Ancient Civilizations, Australia and New 
Zealand, Early English and Americans; 
Europe, Great Britain, India and Paki- 
stan, Iceland, Israel, Latin Amai m 
Orient, Polynesia, the pies 
countries, and the Soviet Union. s 
treatment of these groups and ipn 2 
unavoidably, uneven in quality aad 
varying in length. For example, the ae 
life of Africans is dealt with in five 
pages, and that of Orientals in snum 
and a half pages; whercas nineteen 
pages are devoted to the American In- 
dian. The article on the Soviet Union 
deals primarily with the effects of 
crowded living conditions and other scc- 
ondary matters, and tells very little 
about actual sex practices in that coun- 
try. 


I is inevitable that an encyclopedia 
written. by so many authors with 
such diverse backgrounds will contain a 
certain number of factual errors or mis- 
leading statements. In an article on 
Aging and Sex it is stated that women 
"become infertile with the menopause, 
although retaining hormonal activity and 
libido” (p. 75). It is established that 
a primary endocrinological change con- 
stituting an essential part of menopause 
is marked reduction 
ovarian hormones, 

Tn dealing with the 
production, the 


in the output of 


topic Human Re- 
author treats psychogenic 


factors. He writes, "there is much evi- 
dence to support the premise that ste- 
rility can be psychogenic: we all know 
of many cases in which pregnancy has 
followed adoption or the decision to 
adopt” (p. 908). Like so many things 
that “we all know,” this old wives’ tale 
should be omitted from what purports 
to be a scientific account of human re- 
production. The careful study by Han- 
son and Rock (F. M. Hanson, and J. 
Rock, the effect of adoption on fertility 
and other reproductive functions, Amer. 
J. Obstet. & Gynecol. 1950, 59 (2): 311- 
320) plainly indicates that this super- 
stition is totally unfounded. 

The discussion of Sex Differences in- 
cludes the following statement, “Or- 
gasm in the male is limited by the 
amount of seminal fluid, and once a 
climax has been reached it is impossible 
for most men to maintain erection” (p. 
932). The author is obviously confusing 
orgasm and ejaculation. Ejaculation de- 
pends upon the supply of seminal fluid, 
on is entirely 


but orgasm without em 
possible. 

The article dealing with Perversions 
is not one of the strongest in the Ency- 
clopedia, Furthermore, it includes a 
statement that “the fact that some per- 
versions are cured by psychological treat- 
ment refutes the theory they are in- 
herited” (p. 802). Geneticists are thor- 
oughly aware of the fact that many 
neti + influenced characters can be 


throughout the lifetime of 
us types of treat- 


genetically 
controlled i 
the individual by various C trea 
of course, influencing m 


ment without, i 
which will be 


any way the genotype | 
passed on to the. descendants of the in- 
volved individual. 

The treatment of the 
asm is supporte 


anatomy of the 
d with a great 


female org à ag 
deal of detailed evidence, and this i5 


usc this particular topic 


fortunate. b ; 

Mat fe une 
is very poorly understood. What is un 
fortunate is that many of the most im- 
ences are to an unpublished 


portant refere 
one of the authors. 


monograph by 
It is probably unavoidable, but the 
apt to feel this Encyclopedia 


readers are 
re aj 


great deal of unnecess 
‘between articles—duplica- 
have been avoided by 


includes a 
duplication 


tion which might 
cross-refere 
re but one example: 
Ancient Civili- 


iate ncing on the part 
appropria à á 

1 " y 

of the editors. To 2 


, ife in 
the article on Sev Life i 


zations includes nearly three pages on 
the Hebrews, although a later article 
entitled Judaism and Sex covers essen- 
tially the same ground. 

Lest these minor criticisms carry too 
much weight, it should be said that, as 
an over-all job, the Encyclopedia of 
Sexual Behavior is a highly commend- 
able undertaking. Although many of the 
articles are quite brief and will thus 
leave many questions unanswered, nearly 
all of the authors have provided a list 
of comprehensive and authoritative ref- 
erences to which the reader can go for 
more information. 

Even a person who has spent many 
years working in this area is bound to 


find new information in these two vol- 
umes. The reviewer was very favorably 
impressed by a number of articles. The 
one dealing with Aphrodisiacs and 
Anaphrodisiacs seemed outstanding, and 
the treatment of Judaism and Sex is a 
very scholarly and impressive contribu- 
tion. Others could be mentioned, but 
each reader will decide for himself 
which contributions are the most re- 
warding. 


The Encyclopedia is sturdily and 
handsomely bound. The typography is 
attractive and easy to read. Its useful- 
ness is enhanced by an excellent, twenty- 
six page index. f 


New Frontiers, Swedish Style 


Ulf Himmelstrand 


Social Pressures, Attitudes and Democratic Processes. Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell, 1960. Pp. 471. Sw. Cr. 39. 


Reviewed by Fraxz SAMELSON 


Ulf Himmelstrand is identified by Franz 
Samelson in the review. Franz Samel- 
son is also identified, implicitly, by 
Franz Samelson. More explicitly it can 
be said that he came to this country in 
1952, carrying with him to Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, a diploma in psychology from 
the University of Munich. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he held an SSRC 
research training fellowship and worked 
principally with Daniel Katz and 
Theodore Newcomb, receiving his de- 
gree in social psychology in 1956, and, 
somewhere along the line, coming by 
the capacity to write remarkably good 
non-Germanic English. (Both Katz and 
Newcomb are editors which makes them 
also, perhaps, teachers of English.) At 
Kansas State University, Dr. Samelson 
continues his interest in political be- 
havior, with particular concern for 
phenomena of political involvement. 


=F: H: 


N the early thirties, La Piere traveled 
I with two Chinese friends far and 
wide across the country. Afterwards. he 
wrote for reservations to the places 


where they had slept and eaten. Nearly 
all replies contained refusals to accept 
Chinese guests (as did those of a con- 
trol sample, fortunately). Ever since, 
the discrepancy between attitudes and 
‘overt behavior has been an embarrass- 
ment for social psychologists. Maier's 
Law (1960) does quite well in predict- 
ing their responses. But when the issue 
is faced, the traditional next move is a 
search for better scaling methods or for 
the ‘right’ criterion, 

To Himmelstrand, this focus on the 
technological level of the problem is too 
narrow. The real “frontiers” for attitude 
research lie in a 


different. direction 
Rather than trying to do away with the 
problem, one should do something with 
it, he holds, and he develops some 
interesting ideas about the ; 
generating the discrepancy 
titudes and behavior, l 


processes 
between at- 


Ulf. Himmelstrand is 


Associa 
b B Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology rie 


at Uppsala, Swe 

His earlier academic M. 
work and psychology not soci phis 
at Uppsala) left their t j 
emphasis on. psy chologi 
Geog iphie e 


al enough 
acean the heavy 
ayoka cal “mediators.” 
Xcursions took him 


to the 
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Salzburg Seminar, and to Berkeley on a 
Rockefeller grant. But CP readers will 
expect, anyway, that Scandinavians are 
well read in American psychology and 
can write in English at least as well as 
American graduate students. If Him- 
melstrand's book is nevertheless ex- 
tremely hard to read, it is due to other 
factors. 

Actually, Social Pressures, Attitudes, 
and Democratic Processes is a. doctoral 
dissertation. published im toto 'accord- 
ing to European tradition), with finan- 
cial support from the state—which may 
be a mixed blessing. It has the sprawl- 
ing format of a Continental "work of 
scholarship'—which is a mixed ble ing. 
The greater part of the book reports a 
number of studies, ranging from semi- 
experiments to a 


national sample sur- 
vey; the studies deal with such diverse 
topics as attitudes toward abortion and 
the matter of voting turnout, and were 
carried out over a five-year period. An 
ambitious if loose-fitting theoretical 
framework, developed in the first 100 
pages, attempts to hold studies 
together. But neither this framework 
nor the superficial re-writing of the 
individual reports succeed in producing 
à coherent and readable book. 


d thread of Ariadne, 


through all these 


these 


leading 
Separate pieces, is a 
new variable, "Independence of Affec- 
tive Loading of Verbal Attitudes" (L 
for Short), which is a higher-order 
component of attitudes, 


. L represents the distribution of affec- 
tive loadings over other attitude 
Ponents which are diy 


strand into processes in 
direct. interaction with 
ferent, and (2) thinking and talking 
about it, The Liberal espousing a Cause 
heatedly discussing its Principles but set 
really caring. about the concrete prob- 


lems involved, and stopping dead in his 
tracks when it comes 


thing, might be an illustration of high 
independence of affective 


verbal attitudes, or high-L, 
Birchers are another, 
High-L implies an expressive 
with “symbol-acts,” low-L an 
mental orientation toward “rcferent-acts.” 
This distinction js not altogether nove] 
(cf. Smith, Bruner. and White, 1956: 
Katz, 1960), Nor does it ever become 


com- 
ided by Himmel- 
volved in (1) the 

the attitude re- 


to doing some- 


loading of 
(The John 
or $0 many hope. ) 
concern 
instru- 
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quite clear whether L refers to a per- 
sonality trait or an attitude-specific at- 
tribute. 


However, some un 


pected vistas of 
Himmelstrand’s frontier country open 
up when the ( psychological 

is articulated. with a systemi 


L variable 


ic refine- 
ment of the "eross-pressure concept. 
Some additional assumptions pave the 
way to a number of intriguing predic- 
tions about the internal consistency. of 
ideologies, about cognitive. differentia- 
tion in attitudes, about voting turnouts 
and shifts in party preference, etc. Be- 
yond, there seems to rise an outline of 
what soc 


psychology is striving for: 
the formulation of the interplay bce- 
tween complex organizing processes 


within individuals and the nonrandom, 


organized forces in their social environ- 
ment. 

How well does this exploration of the 
new frontier succeed? It is hard to tell. 


A mass of new variables is generated. 
New theories are constructed at the turn 
of a page. One of the American exports, 
formalization of theory, comes back with 
a vengeance. as in some other recent 
psychological publications from Scandi- 
navia. (Their war of secession from 
philosophy seems to be still in its early 
stages.) It results in a lot of 


Qq XE 

DXG 

(not an exact quote). or “D:2 Int. of 
Confl. betw. Ap’ and Ap" =} | Ap' — 
Ap" |— (Ap' + Ap") |” (p. 149), which 
is anything but elegant or convincing 
even after the reader has laboriously 
acquired the vocabulary. Equally frus- 
trating is the handling of the data. Prac- 
tically every rule in the book of methods 
is violated at one time or another. Scales 
are dichotomized once here, once there, 
without giving the reason: subgroups of 
subjects are combined or divided, mostly 
without an explanation: total Ns, never 
shown directly, change without account- 
ing for the lost souls from one to the 
next of the many tables and graphs; 


predictions are developed after the facts. 
ete, 


H.. serious are these flaws? A few 


general comments must suffice, For one 
thing, Himmelstr; 
cance 


Sq X Spr X CD = ty 


and writes off signifi- 
as empty ritual. One may 


some sympathy for his position. 
© commits the error 


tests 
have 
But h 


of the con- 


servative. He votes for a return to 
innocence—ignoring that observational 
error is a fact of life—and stands 


squarely for rugged individualism— 
unaware that Utopia lies beyond the 
elimination of rival hypotheses. 

The author's avowed goal is to "learn 
to extract 


from in- 


formation." Again, one may have 


knowledge poor 
sympathy with his position, even more 
the limited 
sources available to him. But when de- 


so after considering re- 
signs become five-dimensional, when the 
predictions are to minima and maxima 
in complex functions of ordinal metric 


the 


variables, when data medians 


(for ns down to 2) with 
the raw data not given; when standard 


are 
of percentiles 


control as well as known marker varia- 


bles are absent; then this reviewer finds 
it extremely dificult tọ extract any 
knowledge. And the thread leading 
through this the L 
measured by a Guttman scale of four 
items which are scaled by dichotomiz- 
ing similar multiple alternatives in 
different places—is a very slender 
thread, indeed, (In fact, the items 
sound suspiciously like F or Dogmatism 
items with a foreign accent.) 

The author's confidence in his theory 
is not shaken after he has explored the 
data. Of course, not all hypotheses are 
confirmed after all, there are 
always poor measuring instruments, or 


maze, variable— 


but, 


additional variables producing interfer- 
This 
there is gold in these hills, it has not 
mined yet. Only the claim has 


ence, reviewer is not so sure. If 
been 
been staked out. 

confused 


the 


If by now the reader is 


about this reviewer's evalution of 
book, he has read attentively. But then 
he might want to take a look for him- 
self, by reading Himmelstrand’s paper 
in the Public Opinion Quarterly, Sum- 
mer 1960, which contains the nucleus 
of the And if he 
finds this exciting, he may want to fol- 
low Himmelstrand into the thickets on 
the new frontier—doing his own Chi 


squares as he goes along. 


theoretical scheme, 
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A. N. Leont'ev & A. V. Zaporozhets 
Rehabilitation of Hand Function. 
(Translated from the Russian by 
Basil Haigh; Ed. by W. Ritchie 
Russell) New York: Pergamon 


Press, 1960. Pp. xiv + 199. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Cari. E. SHERRICK Jn. 


Neither CP nor the reviewer nor the 
publisher of the present book has been 
able to find out anything about the two 
authors except that (1) at one time 
they were both connected with the Re- 
search Institute of Psychology at Mos- 
cow University, and (2) the Pergamon 
Press will send them some royalties if 
and when they can be located. Carl 
Sherrick Jr. very readily can be found 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, where he is 
Rescarch Associate in Psychology at the 
University of Virginia. Over the last 
at Virginia and at 


or more, 
he has developed a deli- 
ssearch in the cutaneous 


decade 
other places, 


cate touch for re 
He grew up academically in 


and engineering but then 
the less 
behavior. 


SENSES, 
chemistry 
matured into an interest in 
variable aspects of human 
Although he has a taste for touch, he 
has had both a research and a pedagog- 
with hearing and 


ical involvement 
with problems of learning and rein- 
forcement. He admits to the quiet 
cspousal of two broad convictions: (a) 
the South will rise again, and (b) the 
introspective technique will return te 
the laboratory from the chambers of 


behavior theorists. FS. 


1 monograph on 


tion of limbs 


seem 


many readers 7 


O 
T the recovery of fune 
World War Il may 


if not downright an- 
a peculiar 


injured in 
of doubtful value. 


tique. There is. HWE 


timeliness about this work. The authors 
are Russian medical scientists who have 
taken an experimental, semi-quantita- 
tive approach to the recovery process. 
The way in which their experiments 
are carried out, the attitudes they ex- 
press toward the field of psychophys 
iology, and their interpretations of 
their results all afford the reader some 
insight into the Russian approach to 


behavioral science. 

The research that forms the factual 
basis for the book was undertaken during 
1943 and 1944, and the publication in 
Russian appears to have been in 1945. 
The reader is forewarned that the tech- 
niques, results, and theoretical analys 


are sixteen years old, a ripe age for 
psychological material. 

The major purpose of the work was 
to describe the process of recovery of 


manual function by means of measures 
of strength and of magnitude of excu 
sion of injured hands, limbs, and their 


linkages. Two major types of injury 
were studied in detail: first, penetrating 
wounds of hands and a that. left 
residual defects such as adhesions, con- 


rms 


tractures, atrophy, partial denervation, 


second, wounds requiring two stages 


etc; 
of treatment involving amputation of 
part or all of hands and forearms, fol- 
lowed by operations designed to provide 
functional prehensile appendages for the 
remaining portions of the arm. 

While the entire work is of interest 
to the experimental psychologist or phy- 
sician who may concern himself with 
research in occupational therapy and re- 
there are five chapters that 


lated areas 


are of salient interest. to the general 


reader, Three of these are worth examin- 
ing for their factual content, and the 
other two for the brief glimpse they af- 
ford of the structure of Russian theo- 
and its relation to 


in theory. Chapter 3 


retical psychology 
non-Ru 


with experiments on deep and gnostic 


deals 


sensations in injured limbs, and de- 
ibes some ingenious techniques for 


se 
assessing the stage of recovery (the use 
of Charpentier's size-weight illusion, for 
example, and quantification of the de- 
gree of the illusion). Chapter 8 outlines 
a very well-designed plan for emploving 
personnel, with various injuries and at 
various stages of recovery, to construct 


a useful product. on the assemblyline 


principle. Chapter 9 provides an ex- 
cellent table outlining a carefully 
designed plan for providing jobs re- 
quiring the proper movements of 
injured limbs at different stages of 
recovery. In these areas one can only 
admire the degree of skill and thorough- 
ness of the authors. 


I. their attempts to lay down a set 
of principles that will dictate the steps 
to be taken in therapy, the authors fall 
short of the goal. Two specific defi- 
ciencies encountered in the text are: 
lack of organization of a coherent set 
of principles, and failure to refer the 
reader to research papers dealing with 
crucial theoretical problems. On the first 
point, one cannot find in the book a 
clearly stated set of principles that sum- 
marizes the results of the research done, 
even though the dust jacket tells us 


that “. . . a scientifically based theory 
of the functional therapy of move- 
ment . . ." exists between the covers. 


The basis is certainly present, but the 
theory is not. Rather, a set of low- 
order hypotheses may be found scat- 
tered throughout the book, such as one 
could expect in a progress report from 
a laboratory or institute, An excellent 
beginning of systematization may be 
found in Chapter 1, but subsequent 
chapters do not fulfill the promise of 
the first. A quotation. from Chapter 
6 illustrates the second point. The 
equipotentiality theory of Lashley is 
attributed to him, with the added ob- 
servation that ". . . it was given its 
own specific development and depth in 
work by Soviet scientists" (p. 106). The 
reader is left to speculate on the refer- 
ences in which such work may be found, 
The bibliography is not well done, and 
the light sprinkling of older non-Russian 
papers indicates a lack of availability 
of non-Russian literature. i 

A point of interest to both the 
nostician and the therapist c 
with problems of recovery 


diag- 
oncerned 


from trau- 


mata is demonstrated clearly by qH 
, E Mad viis Nei 
authors in several places, The prediction 
0 
of extent of recovery from trauma 

\ auma can- 


asis of str F 

bie structural 

nor yet simple functional level 
PIS 


not be made on the b 


"ove i (re- 
flexes, simple motor tasks) he final 
i fnm oA ; e fina 

prognosis of the individual ca 
B ase must 


await the early a i 
a and midd] s 
© Stages of (1 
M 
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performance of tasks in therapy. Thus, 
diagnosis treatment methods, 
and response to treatment relates to 
prognosis most clearly. 


suggests 


The general impression that the pres- 
ent writer gets of this book is that a 
great deal of care and ingenuity was 
exercised in designing and carrying out 
the experiments described, but that lack 
of time, knowledge, or of good collabo- 


ration resulted in a poorly organized 


set of conclusions and interpretations. 
The contribution of the book is twofold: 
first, it offers an outline of rescarch 
techniques that psychologists will find 
instructive if they venture into the field 
of occupational therapy, and second, it 
presents an agendum for rehabilitation 
that can serve as a ready made device 
or as a model for the solution of similar 
problems of recovery from loss of motor 
function. 


Exhortation to Greatness 


John W. Gardner 


Excellence: Can We Be E 


Brothers, 1961. Pp. xiv + 171, 


qual and Excellent Too? New York: Har 
3.95. 


per and 


Reviewed by Lyte H. Lanter 


Psychologists- turned - administrators are 
not by any means lost to the cause. 
When they are sufficiently on top of 
their administrative jobs, they still can 
write and review books. Almost every- 
one knows the two highly ) 


visible psy- 
chologists inv 


volved in the present. re- 
view. John Gardner, naturally, is Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie 
New York and of the 
tion for the 
Perhaps just 
he received 
sity 


Corporation of 
Carnegie Founda- 
Advancement of Teaching. 
as naturally but less visibly, 
his PhD from the 


of California, taught at Con 
College and Moun 
Intelligence, 


Univer- 
necticut 
ut Holyoke, served in 
in the Marines and in OSS 
during World War II, and 


chief architect of the R 
Brothers Fund's re 
Excellence, Lyle the reviewer, 
has a history carrying him from p, 
across the street to Vanderbilt, 
the Appalachians to Vassar, down the 
Hudson to New York, and finally, west 
—or westward—again to IHlin ois, sco. 
conspicuous success with every 
carrying ever heavier loads of responsi- 
bility. For eight years he headed the 
department in Illinois and then, in 1958, 
traversing only psychological geography, 
ecame dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and, in 1960, crossing the hall 
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recently was 
ockefeller 
Port, The Pursuit of 
Lanier, 


cabody 
across 


ring 
step and 


to more responsibility and hopefully a 
thicker Bigelow, he 
dent and Prox 
there he is, 


became Vice-Presi- 
‘ost of the University. And 
at least for the moment. 
From 1947 to 1952 he served as editor 
of the Psychological Bulletin. 


» Re S; 


Te past decade has witnessed grow- 

ing concern on the part of thought- 
ful Americans over conflicts 
national goals, weaknesse: 
tional s 


mong our 
s in our educa- 
em, and, indeed, symptoms of 
the debasement of the total quality of 
our national life, In this provocative 
volume, John W, Gardner 
illuminating analysis of significant cle- 
ments of American ideology that bear 
upon these difficulties, and outlines the 
changes in cultural standards he thinks 
are necessary to develop the potentiali- 
ties for greatness that reside in a 
people. 

The American 
marily in t 
values: 


presents an 


free 


ethos ds viewed pri- 
erms of two sets of conflicting 
é equalitarianism versus competi- 
tve individualism, 


The first represents 
the democratic rea 


action to hereditary 
asserts the right of all 
Opportunity for self-fulfill- 
extreme form it di 
“the pursuit of exce 
mediocrity, and 


stratification, and 
men to the 
ment; but in 


courages 


Ilene 


fosters 


induces social disor- 


ganization. The second set spurs indi- 
ment and 
may yield a high level of economic 


viduals to outstanding achiev 


efficiency; but in extreme form it tends 
Darwinianism and 
The 
holds that neither of these contending 
philosophies should be allowed to pre- 


vail over the other; a balanced state of 


towards a ruthless 


eventual totalitarianism. author 


tension between them is essential to a 
viable democratic society. More gen- 
erally, he argues for a pluralism of 
values, with dynamic interaction among 
them as a basis for establishing the 
shared aims of a free people. 


In the spirit of this general philo- 
sophic outlook, the recent national pre- 
occupation with the identification and 
cultivation of talent is examined criti- 
cally. Although not addressed to profes- 
sional psychologists, the judicious dis- 
cussion of the following topics will be 
of special interest to them: the nature 
and determinants of talent (including 
popular misconceptions), the virtues ae 
limitations of psychological tests, bna 
the importance of motivation to qu 
development of all kinds of apo ot 
author emphasizes that many Tings 
talent exist in the population au 
upon the in- 


to undue stress 
tellectual-scientifie variety. . 
Gardner deplores the kind of equali 
tarianism—in education and elsewhere 
—that ignores differences among indi- 
viduals in ability and in other qualities. 
lowest common 


obje 


this leads to a 
denominator of standards and of 
achievement. Diversity among individ- 
uals in kind and in degree requires 
corresponding diversity among educa 
tional institutions and programs. Yet at 
all levels, high standards of excellence 
in performance should prevail. Excel- 
lence should not be left to an intellectual 
elite, Gardner holds; instead: “In a 
society of free men competence is an 
elementary duty.” 


W HAT conditions within a demo- 


cratic society are essential to the 
achievement 


since 


of excellence on such a 
scale? He thinks there are two: com- 
mitment to the democratic ideal of 
individual fulfillment, and strong dedi- 
cation to the aims of a free 
people. The educational system is the 
primary agency for the inculcation of 


shared 


these cardinal values, but he correctly 
notes that the institutions of formal 
education alone cannot perform this 
function. They must be supported by 
all major institutions of the society. 

rdners eloquent proclamation of 
national goals will probably be wel- 
entists as a valid 


comed by most social 
statement of the ethical imperatives of 
a democratic society. Some of them will 
be considerably frustrated by the 


authors failure to deal systematically 
with the means by which such p: 
chological and social changes might be 
brought about. Gardner could appropri- 
ately reply that the primary purpose of 
his book is not to apply social science 
but in a special sense to expound social 


philosophy, that social scientists need to 
be concerned about 
means—and especially about the rela- 
tionships between the two. 


ends as well as 


Sensitivity. Training — - 


Exported. 


R. P. Lynton 


The Tide of Learning: The Aloka Experience. London: Routledge & Kegan 


Paul, 1960. Pp. x + 230. 25s. 


Reviewed by Carteron F, SCOFIELD 


R. P. Lynton, formerly on the faculty 
of the Department of Human Relations 
in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, is now director 
of Aloka, an international training cen- 
ter for community leadership, which is 
India and sponsored by the 
bly of Youth. He has au- 
ive and Management m 
published in London 
by Routledge in 1949, and, with Jerome 
Scott, co-authored Theme Studies in 
Management, presented by the sar 
publisher a year later. em E 
Scofield, long associated with ipei d 
versity of Buffalo, has recently mann 
Kansas City where he took time m 
from his dutics as Acting Chancellor al 
of the University of Kansas City to £^ 
pare this re On his way t = 
Present position—and to the arse 
of the present review—Dr. = d 
served four years with the oe 5 

‘ices in Washington. ndia, 
s Director of 


located in 
World Assem 
thored Incent 
British Industry, 


Strategie Sert 
and Ceylon, another four à 
Psychological. Warfare 

the Human Resources Resear e 
and a year as Cultural Attache 


Pakistan. 


Research for 
ch Offices 


m 


LOKA an international training 
A center in India, which was estab- 
lished in 1955 by the World Assembly 
of Youth under the direction of the 
author, to help young leaders in under- 
developed communities of a and 
Africa to become more effective agents 
of social change. The Tide of Learning, 
a study made possible by a grant from 
the UNESCO System of Associated 
Youth Enterpris 
through a twelve-week ‘course’ at Aloka 


s, conducts the reader 


—in reality, a composite of three succes- 


s. Actual discussions were re- 


sive cours 
corded and these, interspersed with sup- 


plementary reports and interpretative 


commentary, present the different facets 
of the 'experience 
day to day by students and faculty. 

For Aloka, community development is 
i process of shifting from a 


as perceived from 


essentially 
traditional s 
svstem in which people live adua: 


rations (0 a 


stem of ob 


together as free persons responding to 
one anothers needs and developing 
institutions which can sustain the emerg- 


s. “Community development is 


ing valuc 


s the final chapter of the 


people, 
book. Training for effective community 
eadership must therefore be designed 
o bring *underdeveloped! persons to a 


ull realization of their potentialities. 


Only after having arrived at an under- 
standing of one's own needs and feelings 
in relation to the needs and feelings of 
others can one achieve the freedom 
which permits him within his com- 
munity to work through the choices 
available with awareness and under- 
standing of the limitations of his ex- 
perience. 
Alokans are selected from among 
young men and women who are already 
practitioners in community develop- 
ment. They are brought together in a 
completely unstructured, nondirected 
situation of communal living. From the 
moment of arrival until the end of the 
"course, all dec living and 
working, in and out of the classroom, 
are their own. The faculty resign all 
traditional authority roles. Within this 
climate, the training proceeds. through 
the. election. of and their discussion of 
manual work projects, through discus- 
sion of teaching cases built around real 
situations 


sons in 


which demanded decisions 
from some responsible person, through 
field trips, through written assignments. 
The faculty manipulate situations, never 
people, toward the end of revealing at- 
titudes, hostilities, fears, and needs; then 
there is the attempt to stimulate an ob- 
jective appraisal of what is revealed. 
There is much in the ‘Alokan Experi- 
ence’ that resembles the communist 
technique of criticism and self-criticism, 
without the indoctrination; there is 
much of the technique of group therapy, 
without the remedial objective. 

The recordings of group discussions 
do not always reveal to the reader quite 
all that. the. author perceives in them, 
but it seems clear that the program does 
lead some members of the group to a 
more complete awareness of their 


own 
needs and of the needs of their fe 


9r llow 
members. This, of course, is highly 


satisfying to the faculty, who view this 


emerging awareness as the result of their 


nondirective. manipulations, How 


fying the Aloka program js to 
students is not altogether 
of them 


satis- 
the 
clear, Some 


experience considerable 


B I up- 
heaval in the process, à; 
Only brief glimpses of fo 
vide any information 
to which their Aloka 
flected in the p 


Now-up pro- 


about. the extent 


experience 


attern. of leadership the 


xhibit 


is re- 
members of the group e 


"upon re- 
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turn to their communities. “At Aloka, 
says the author, “they test out their 
capacities for developing into coopera- 
tive, helpful free people. The confi- 
dence, understanding, and skill they 
have gained from this experience they 
take home to the work of building their 
communities anew.” But this has yet to 
be demonstrated. 


Optics Revisited 
Kenneth N. Ogle 


Optics: An Introduction for Oph- 
thalmologists. Charles C Thomas. 
Springfield, Illinois, 1961. Pp. 265 


+ 179 illustrations. Cloth, $8.75. 
Reviewed by Dororuy J. Suaap 


The author, Kenneth Ogle, is Professor 
of Physiological Optics at the Mayo 
Foundation Graduate School and is 
head of the Section of Biophysics at 
the Mayo Clinic. Dr. Dorothy Shaad, 
the reviewer, took a PhD with Harry 
Helson at Bryn Mawr and then went 
into medicine, becoming, with probable 
ease, a diplomate of the American Board 
of Ophthalmology and a Fellow of the 
National Research Council. She is now 
a clinical instructor in the 
of Kansas Medical Center an 
private practice 
Kansas City, 


University 
d is in the 


of ophthalmology in 
Missouri. 


=F HS: 


iL elementary courses in physics 

treat the science of optics 
^ Way as to leave little pe 
pression; anyone interesteq 
application of optical principles may re- 
quire a careful review. Ogle 
sents just such a revije 
primarily for those who are training for 
ophthalmology, Nevertheless, although 
this set of fourteen coordinated lectures 
was prepared for Fellows of the Mayo 
Foundation who were assigned to the 
section of ophthalmology, it will also be 
a useful reference for Psychologists and 
Physiologists interested in special 
in visual perception, 
matical skills are à 
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in such 
rmanent im- 
in the later 


"s book pre- 
w and is directed 


work 
Limited mathe- 
assumed and the dia- 


grams selected for specific problems are 
quite easily understood without re- 
course to complex derivations of for- 
mulae. Short 


historical summaries of 
arious concepts add interest with- 


out making the chapters too long to 


the 


be used as study units. ch unit in- 
cludes problem exercises for the serious 
student, recalling some of the assign- 
ments of the Home Study Course pre- 
pared by the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. 
There is a bibliography and an ade- 
quate index both of which add to the 
value of the contribution. 

Speci 


ally applicable to the practi- 
cal use of optical principles are a num- 
ber of important ophthalomological 
facts which are rarely mentioned in 
textbooks of physics. These have been 
selected and properly emphasized for 
clinical significance. For example, the 
author carefully points out the aberra- 
tions and undesirable properties 
thalmic prisms in clinical use 


of oph- 


> including 
the variation of prismatic deviation with 
the tilt of the prism, chromatic 


aber 
tions, the decrease. in the 


1 
field of view 
on the apex side of the prism, and the 
false spatial localization in the stereo- 
scopic perception of objects. observed 
through ophthalmic prisms. The basic 
definitions of lens theory are clearly 
presented with their 


application to an- 
gular magnif 


tion and ocular refrac- 
tion. Ophthalmic optics, 
and aberrations of spheric: 
logically 


astigmatism, 
al lens systems 
precede the consideration of 
special properties of ophthalmic 


lenses, 
including contact 


lenses. Principles of 
optical instrumentation and 


illumina- 
tion, 


with an unusually clear. explana- 
tion of the optics of re oscopy, are of 
particular interest, The treatment of 
such details as the optical effects of the 
cross-cylinder or the im 
ences of 


age size differ- 
axial as opposed to indicial 
errors of refraction make 


the book a 
unique 


addition to the ophthalmological 
library, 


That 
through 
duces 


action of 
unconscious 


results which 
been produced by tho 


VW. BC 


the brain which, 

cerebration, pro- 
might have 
ught. 


^ARPENTER ( 1813-1885) 


never 


Children Conceived 
Psychoanalytically 
4 
Joseph Weinreb (Ed. ) 


Recent Developments in Psycho- 
analytic Child Therapy. New 
York: International Universities 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii + 178. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Curisrorn Hexic 


who is a research psychologist with ex- 
perience with child and adult clinical 
psychoanalysis. After a PhD from the 
Department of Social Relations al 
Harvard University he trained for four 
years at Miss Anna Freud's Clinic, and 
is now at the Mount Zion Psychiatric 
Clinic in San Francisco and Visiting 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Stanford University. He hopes 
soon to publish his studics on the ic eis 
of separating Iico-ycar-old children a 
their parents, and is currently COUR 
research on the psychoanalytic debe 
of children with learning e 
the review, Dr. Heinicke identifies É 
Weinreb, the editor of the volume re- 
viewed, 


Pa (ls ee) 


se Jeinreb 
N this volume, Dr. Joseph We ae 
i ABOTS eser 

I has published the papers prest i: 
irty-fi annt- 

on the occasion of the thirty-fifth i a 

versary of the Worcester Youth Gui 
ance Center. These papers 


were organ- 
ized under four headings: Adolescence; 
The Child Guidance Clinic as a Center 
of Prophylaxis and rs d rne 
Diagnosis and Selection; and Selectea 
i s such they re- 


Treatment Situations 
flect the framework traditionally used 
in psychoanalysis and child guidance 
work. : 
In his introduction, Dr. Weinreb in- 
dicates that he wanted to bring together 


people working on "new ventures? in 
the fields under discussion. As he sug- 
gests, however, no one conference can 
include all the innovations. For example, 


the research clinician interested in sys- 


tematically exploring psychoanalytic 
phenomena may be disappointed that 
his type of “venture” is not included. 
Dr. Marianne Kris is the only one who 
reports on a systematic She 


project. 


illustrates how the use of prediction 
helps one to sharpen one's observations, 
and evaluate one's assumptions. While 
delineating the areas where it is in fact 
difficult to foresee future development, 
Dr. Kris suggests that the very process 
of attempting prediction is likely to be 
a safeguard against resorting to over- 
simplified theories of personality devel- 
opment. 

But if the investigator is likely to be 
a little disappointed, those involved in 
child therapy will find in this. book 
excellent discussions of many current 
issues. Two of these revolve around the 
following questions: what types of chil- 
dren are included in the diagnosis “bor- 
derline,” and what type of work with 
parents is likely to be most effective? 

In a section of her paper on the 
Child Guidance Clinic, Miss Anna 
Freud makes it clear that she shares the 
general assumption that a beneficial 
change in the parents’ attitudes is of 
great importance to the child. By her 
discussion of five different types of work 
with parents, she also stresses, however, 
that a change in the parents personality 
is not always a possible or necessary 
goal. Excellent contributions by Mrs. 
Polly de Weese and Mrs. Ema Furman, 
r own clinical experience, carry 
on further. These “ventures” 
opinion of the reviewer, a 
a current tendency 


from thei 
the discu 
provide, in the 
refreshing antidote to i 
, he goals of therapy with 
“We do not 


treating the 


to oversimplify 
parents by such slogans as: 
treat the child without 
parents.” 

Similarly » reviewer 

Similarly the rev pepo in 
seleerd's clin- 
on the prob- 
Geleerd 
category 
es where 
d by 


welcomed the 


penetrating exchange 
response to Dr. Elisabeth € 


ical and theoretical paper 
cases. Dr. 


lem of “borderline : 
diagnostic 


proposes that this a 
should be applied to those case 
pronounced regressions are initiate ‘si 
even a temporary absence of naar’ : 
Or a slight withdrawal of ms » 
part of. further. description, she stre 
that unless these children. can maint 
a fantasy of omnipotenees 
overwhelmed. 

Of the many point 
discussants of this pape’ | 
to arise in any discus 
Dr. Annemarie P. 
Whether all borderline cas! 


JSC 


S 
ain 


their ego 55 


x two 
s raised by the twé 


wo are likely 
of diagnosis- 


sion 4 
question? 


Weil 
ag fall into the 


category defined by Dr. Geleerd. Nor is 
this, in the opinion of the reviewer, just 
a matter of terminology; the criteria for 
the diagnostic distinctions must be made 
explicit. Dr. Weil suggests that we eval- 
uate the substructure on which a neurotic 
symptom is built, and then think of a 
range of severity of disturbances. 

Related to the last point is Dr. Victor 
H. Rosen’s suggestion that administra- 
tive pressures and the need to dispose 
of cases in an orderly manner may force 
an all-or-none dichotomous term where 
concepts describing the continuity of 
phenomena from schizophrenia to nor- 
mality would be more appropriate. 

We recommend this book especially 
to the clinician working with children. 
The papers are well written, and they 
succinctly pose and discuss many of the 
problems raised in such work. 


Durkheim 
Updated 


Guy E. Swanson 


The Birth of the Gods: The Origin 
of Primitive Beliefs. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 
1960. Pp. 255. $4.95. 


Reviewed by WittiAM A. Gamson 


Dr. Swanson, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Michigan, is a socio- 
logical social psychologist associated 
with psychological social psychologists 
in Michigan’s Doctoral Program in 
(amalgamated?) Social Psychology. In 
1958 he authored The Changing Ameri- 
can Parent and in 1960, with David A. 
Miller, produced Inner Conflict and 
Defense. His main interest is in the field 
of social structure and personality, with 
a particular concern for the processes of 
socialization. The present book, its re- 


er says, is genotypically though not 


vie 
phenotypically consonant with Swan- 
son’s intelle ctual character. The re- 
William A. Gamson, is Rc- 


viewer, 
search Associate in Social Psychology at 
Harvard. Through this review he re- 
establishes close contact with Swanson's 
work, a contact earlier begun at Michi- 
gan. His present interest focuses on 


political sociology and his research has 
dealt with the formation of coalitions 
and with the processes of decision mak- 
ing in communities. He tends to agree 
with Philip Reif, that “All theologies 
are metaphors of politics," hence his 
interest in Swanson’s book. 


—F.H.S. 


T is a pleasure to see rigorous thinking 
and methodology applied to such a 
defiantly ‘fuzzy’ areas as the sources of 
religious belief. Even when a few cob- 
webs remain, it is difficult to be harsh 
with an author who has the temerity to 
iry ordering such an unpropitious sub- 
ject. This is true all the more when the 
subject is rich works 
ranging from Freud’s The Future of an 
Illusion to Durkheim's The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life. 

This study represents an ingenious at- 
tempt to clarify and test. explanations 
with data unavailable to earlier authors. 
Swanson accepts Durkheim's basic 
premise that religious beliefs are an out- 
growth of men’s experience with society. 
He is dissatisfied, with the 
vagueness and untestability of such an 
explanation. His object is to elaborate 


with classical 


however, 


the specific social experience from 
which such beliefs as monotheism, rein- 
carnation, and the connection of the 
supernatural with morality, originate, 
In the absence of reliable historical 
data, the method is correlational. The 
author selected one society at random 
from lists of those for which informa- 
tion was available for each of 50 world 
regions (from Murdock’s list). From 
available data on these 50 societies, he 
coded certain information on social 
structure and religious beliefs. The in- 
formation to be coded derived from an 
explicit theoretical rationale in Most 
Where there are methodological 
weaknesses—for example, potenti j 
when the author himself code 
tion he later us 


cases 


al bias 
s informa- 
es to test his hy potheses 

they are made explicit, frankly d 
cussed, and, where possible, h ! 
appropriate checks, As in 
Swanson is quite 


is- 
andled by 
all his work, 
self-conse ious 
the methodological and theoreti al 
sumptions he makes, Where T 
questionable, he admits 
The best camouflage 
planation is j 


about 


they are 
as much, 
for a Weak ey- 


a vague and general jy 
B era- 
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tion. In scorning such guise, Swanson 
frequently exposes himself. His eva 
interpretations are not always convine- 
ing although he attempts to deal with 
alternative explanations as well. In 
speaking of monotheism, for example, 
he that a conception of a 
“High God" will require at least three 
types of * sovereign” groups arranged in 
hierarchy. Why? Because “a being 
who brings order among others subordi- 
nate to him . . . must have at least two 
such subordinates at hand in order to 
create a relationship between them." 


The very strong relationship between 
the pres 


suggests 


^nce of three or more sovereign 
groups and a belief in a “High God" 
only underlines the looseness of the 
explanation. 


In fact, there is a general tendency to 
make the explanations too specific rela- 
tive to the information available. It is 
likely to distract the reader from the 
valid and convincing major point— 
that there are various forces 
from man’s interaction with other men 
(for example, social norms), that these 
forces regulate human lives, that they 
are frequently not clearly understood, 
and that specific religious beliefs will 
follow from specific social 
which reflect such forces, 
then, is more a study 
actions to soci 
a tre 


arising 


arrangements 
- This book, 
of cultural re- 
al control than merely 


atise on the sociology of religion. 


Much Fu nction, 
No Ultrastructure 


A. R. Buchanan 


Reviewed by Roperr Y, Moore 


The author, A. R. Buchanan, 


1 received 
his MD a the University of Iowa, 
was further trained in anatomy at 
Northwestern's 


Institute of Neurology 
rman of the Department 
the University of Colo- 
Medicine. He is k 


ways. Dr, R. y 
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* Moore, 


received his MD from the University 
of Chicago, spent a year on a USPHS 
Postdoctoral Fellowship in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University 
of Chicago, and then mored to an in- 
structorship in anatomy and a residency 
in medicine (neurology) at the Medical 
School. He teaches neuroanatomy to 
medical students and to graduate stu- 
dents in psychology. In addition to his 
interest in clinical neurology, he has a 
functioning curiosity about the newer 
techniques for analyzing behavior as 
they can add to an understanding of 
the nervous system. 


N recent years the proportion of the 
I medical school curriculum. devoted 
to anatomy has been greatly curtailed. 
This reduction in course time has pro- 
vided a stimulus for reevaluation of 
traditional methods of teaching 
atomy. One outcome of the 
more efficient methods of 
is the functional approach exemplified 
by the text under consideration in this 
review, Usually neuroanatomy is pre- 
sented by describing first the gross and 


cross-sectional features of the major sub- 
divisions of the ne 


spinal cord to cere! 
then outlining the 
stitute function 


an- 
search for 
instruction 


rvous system from 
bral hemispheres and 
pathways which con- 
al systems, 
In Buchanan's text the 
systems are considered first and topo- 
graphic anatomy is described in con- 
junction with the functional pathways. 
Beginning with the Sensory systems, 
Which are traced individually from re- 
ceptor to cortical sensory area, 
author proceeds to 
association cortex 
Chapters on v 


functional 


the 
a discussion of 
and motor systems. 
ascular supply, neuro- 


embryology, cerebrospinal fluid path- 
Ways, and the rhinencephalon are in- 
cluded at appropriate places in the 
text. 


The fundamental feature of this book 
is the careful correlation. 
System, of anatomical data with func- 
tional considerations, derived from both 
laboratory and clinic. Other outstand- 
ing features are its brevity ( 
three-fourths the length 
of five other neuroanator 
reviewer's desk), and 


> System by 


it is only 
of the shortest 
my texts on the 
its clarity of 


style. These features have been main- 
tained in this fourth edition which has 
been revised only to the extent of 
adding references to more nearly cur- 
rent literature and expanding the chap- 
ter on the diencephalon. The book is 


not, 


however, without its drawbacks. 


Because of its size and the heavy em- 
phasis on function it lacks rigor and 
detail in the 


anatomical descriptions. 


This lack is unfortunately enhanced by 
a very short bibliography which fails to 
cite a number of anatomical book: and 
papers which would benefit the curious 
student. Neurohistology is mentioned 


only briefly and the important new 


subject of neural ultrastructure receives 
no textual or bioliographic reference. 
An atlas of myelin stained. cross-sections 
through the brain stem and dienceph- 
alon has been added to later editions 
of the book and students find this sec- 
tion quite helpful. It would be more 
so if the quality of reproduction were 
better and if the space wasted by the 
repetition of a drawing of the tihide 
used for re- 


sagittal brain surface was E signe 

. , 1 sec E 
production of photographs o 

stained for nerve cells. "e the 

Despite these minor objections, bl 

n is tex suitable 

reviewer has found this text a ly 

^ "uroanaton 

one for use in teaching neuroanator E 

chology as 


to graduate students in ps 
well as to medical students. The value 
of a text in anatomy lies in its funetion 
as a guide to study, not as a substitute 
for it. If teacher and student are in- 
dustrious and enthusiastic, almost any 
text will suffice; if they are not, none 
will. The large number of textbooks on 
neuroanatomy suggests a certain uni- 
formity of quality among them. This 
text is neither better nor worse than 
the others but differs from them in 
emphasis. For the reader who finds at- 
tractive the features outlined in 


this 
review, it can be recommended. The 
publication of a fourth edition attests 
to the fact that it is w 


n 


Display of superior knowledge is as 
great a vulgarity as display of superior 
wealth—greater, indeed, inasmuch as 
knowledge should tend more definitely 


than wealth towards discretion and good 
manners. 


idely used. 


—Fow er 


Organizational Mentation 


Robert Tannenbaum, Irving R. Weschler, and Fred Massarik 


Leadership and Organization: A Behavioral Science Approach. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xiv + 456. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Evcar H. SCHEIN 


The three authors, Tannenbaum, Wesch- 
ler and Massarik, not only have collabo- 
rated on the production of the present 
book but work together at the UCLA 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. They also have labored together 
in operating the Western Training Lab- 
oratories where they have carried on 
extensive programs in the kind of sensi- 
tivity training discussed in part of the 
present volume. Dr. Tannenbaum, the 
senior member of the trio, is head of 
the Human Relations Research Group, 
Acting Assistant Dean of the UCLA 
Business School, and Vice-Chairman of 
the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration. All three authors have published 
widely in the general fields of psychol- 
ogy and management. The reviewer, 
Edgar H. Schein, after exposure to the 
University of Chicago and Stanford, 
took his “PhD in Social Psychology at 
Harvard. For some years he headed the 
Social Psychology Section of the Neuro- 
v Section of the Walter Reed 
Research and is now an 
associate professor in the School of In- 
dustrial Management in M.I.T. His in- 
directed toward inter- 
and attitude changes 
Walter Reed 
* and led, after 
1961 publica- 
Persuasion, 


psychiatry 
Institute. for 


terest has been 
personal. influence 
in this line his work at 
concerned “brainwashing” 
siv years of work, to the 
tion of his book, Goeretve 


à 5 is journal. 
soon to be reviewed in this jouw 


—F.H.S. 


of twenty-four 
itical 


'cted 


Tm volume consists O° y 
papers and three invited L- 
commentaries. The papers were " e ar 
by the author-editors (o be sagt 
live of the ten-year research and theory 


; lations 
building effort of the Human Re 


Research Group (HRRG) of the UCLA 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration and Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, and are presented essentially in 
their original form. 

The papers cover a wide range of 
topics, are directed to many different 
audiences, vary sharply in style and de- 
gree of rigor, and are only loosely tied 
together by the organization of the 
book. The critical reviews by George 
Bach (a group psychotherapist), Rob- 
ert Dubin (a sociologist), and Lyndall 
Urwick (an organization theorist) are 
incisive and expose both the strengths 
and weaknesses of the papers. 

The papers fall into three somewhat 
different categories: 

(1) A set of conceptual schemes, 
typologies, and practical suggestions for 
dealing with certain recurring problems 
of leadership and supervision, These 
papers are aimed at a management 
audience, include little reference to em- 
pirical research, and have appeared pri- 
marily in management journals under 
titles such as How to Choose a Leader- 
ship Pattern, The Management of Dif- 
ferences, and The Manager Concept: 
A Rational Synthesis. 

(2) A set of papers about the social 
entist in the role of action researcher 


S 
facing the dual problem of how to con- 


research without influencing the 


duct 
host organization, and how to use his 
own consultation skills to help organi- 
zations change and improve. A number 
of excellent. papers on the process of 
"sensitivity training," its use within the 
organizational context, the. problems of 
evaluating training, and the complexi- 
ties of the trainer role form the core 
of this part of the volume. 


(3) A set of studies of organizational 


dynamics done mostly in a government 
research laboratory. In approach they 
are not clearly related either to the con- 
ceptual schemes or to the action re- 
search programs discussed elsewhere. 
The findings on a wide range of issues 
from organizational change to produc- 
tivity and morale tend to confirm al- 
ready existing knowledge. With the 
exception of the “Multi-relational So- 
ciometric Survey” as a methodological 
tool, they contribute little that is new. 

To render a single judgment on such 
a wide range of papers is obviously im- 
possible. Even to review all three cate- 
gories of papers seems neither feasible 
nor desirable. I have chosen, therefore, 
to devote the rest of this review to the 
second category mentioned above be- 
cause of its greater implication for 
social psychology and organization 
theory. 


A CORE theoretical notion underlying 
the sensitivity training approach to 
building leadership (and organizational 
membership) skills is that leadership, 
influence, and organizational effective- 
ness all hinge on improved human 
capacities to diagnose interpersonal situ- 
ations (“empathy”) and to act effec- 
tively on the basis of the diagnosis 
("action flexibility"). In proposing this 
view of leadership, implementing it 
through sensitivity training programs, 
and describing in detail what they have 
done, the HRRG group is contributing 
importantly to the development of af 
emerging area of social science con- 
cerned with human and organizational 
change. This area has drawn from the 
theory and practice of adult e 
social psychology, 


ducation, 
l industrial sociology, 
applied anthropology, and group dus 
namics. It has built on the concepts of 
pioneers like Lewin, Rogers, 
and Bion, and has been represented i 

the last two decades in the work a 
Leland Bradford, Kenneth Benne R ^ 
ald Lippitt, Herbert Thelen eon 
others. i 


Moreno, 


and many 


Thus far the literature dealing wi 
this type of theory and prac iius 
worked out by human rel s 
ratories and Workshops h 
mentary 


as 
avons labo- 
as bee 
and has not found its W 
the mainstream of 


n frag- 
ay into 


1 psy chology 3 
© attitude : 


: social 
Yet the approach 1 
change 
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INKBLOT PERCEPTION AND PERSONALITY 


HOLTZMAN INKBLOT TECHNIQUE 


WAYNE H. HOLTZMAN, JOSEPH S. THORPE, 
JON D. SWARTZ, AND E. WAYNE HERRON 


A new approach to personality assessment and psy- 
chodiagnosis, the Holtzman Inkblot Technique allows 
the clinician, psychometrician, and experimentalist 
to work with the same technique. It retains the orig- 
inal projective quality of the Rorschach while yield- 
ing variables that can be objectively defined, re- 
liably scored, and efficiently handled by statistical 
procedures. A research publication of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health. 


440 pages Illustrated $8.00 


ELECTRICAL STIMULATION OF THE BRAIN | 


AN 


INTERDISCIPLINARY SURVEY OF 
NEU 


ROBEHAVIORAL INTEGRATIVE SYSTEMS 
Edited by DANIEL E. SHEER 


In this interdisci 
55 internationall 
use of techniq 
brain to elucid 


Plinary study of brain and behavior 
y renowned scientists investigate the 
ues of electrical stimulation of the 
ate problems in neurobehavioral in- 
tegration. The studies encompass an extensiv 

of anatomical, neurophysiological, behavioral, and 
experiental correlates, A research publication of 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
670 pages Illustrated 


e range 


$17.50 


TORNADOES OVER TEXAS 


A STUDY or WACO AND SAN 
IN DISASTER dies 


By HARRY ESTILL MOORE 


ion of the Hogg Foundation for 
study describes the social and 
of disaster." . an outstanding 
literature of an area of very 


earch, it deserves r iti 

one of the most richly detailed and Basi pig 
sidered Studies available to the student of human 

ehavior in extreme situations." Annal; of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
334 pages Illustrated $5.00 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 
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AUSTIN 12 


and emotional learning through the use 
of groups without formal leaders or 
agendas, usually embedded in a pro- 
tected ‘learning environment, has cre- 


ated for participants some dramatic 


opportunities to increase their sensitiv- 
ity to their own and others’ feelings, to 
discover the kind of impact: they have 
on others, and to experiment with their 
own behavior toward the goal of im- 
proving their skills in accomplishing 
whatever goals they choose to strive for. 

In his critique Dubin quite rightly 
questions whether by this method one 
does not teach people to become more 
"other-directed" and to give up their 
own integrity for the sake of the group; 
or whether the emotional loosening: up 
which leads to more frankness might 
not be highly dysfunctional for subordi- 
nates vis-à-vis their bosses, for example. 

These are challenging questions which 
must be answered with rigorous data. 
Such data are not as yet forthcoming, 
but I share the conviction of the HRRG 
that sensitivity training enhances integ- 
rity and. individuality, am tmon 
teaches people to be better. nig 
cians of interpersonal situations w r 
should result, for example, m subore i= 
nates becoming more skilled in know s 
when it is functional to be frank with 
the boss and when it is not. 2 

It is from the raw data of training 
groups and experience in consultation 
and earch that one emerges 
with intuitively valid syntheses of re- 


action ri 


search, theory, and practice such as one 
finds in the management-oriented papers 
of this volume. Such analyses are irri- 
tating in the degree to which they invite 
the reader to accept them merely on 
faith, yet are needed precisely because 
their ‘face’ validity increases communi- 
cation between the social scientist and 
the practitioner. who ultimately must 
decide whether to make his organiza- 
tion available for research or not. And 
it is clear from other portions of the 
book that the HRRG is methodologi- 
cally sophisticated and deeply con- 
cerned about empirical validation of 
theoretical analyses. 

Clearly this book will be of most use 
to the action researcher and the teacher 
of behavioral science courses in man- 
agement programs. Traditional courses 
in leadership and social psychology will 


have a harder time digesting the exclu- 
sive focus on industrial management 
and the limited reference to large por- 
tions of the existing research. Volumes 
such as this should become a more im- 


portant part of the graduate student 


dict, however. 


The Meaning of 
the Rorschach 
Scores 
Ewald Bohm 


Psychodiagnostisches Vademecum: 
Hilfstabellen fiir den Rorschach- 
Praktiker. Bern: Verlag Hans 
Huber, 1960. Pp. xvi + 166. DM 
22.80. 


Reviewed by Grorce C. ROSENWALD 


The author, Dr. Bohm, has a PhD from 
the University of Zurich and is now in 
private psychological practice in Copen- 
hagen. He is co-editor of the Zeitschrift 
fiir diagnostische Psychologie und Per- 
sénlichkeitsforschung. The reviewer, Dr. 


Rosenwald, with a Yale PhD, is Assist- | 


ant Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he teaches 
gnostics and theory of personality to 

students and practices diag- 
py at the University’s 


dia 
graduate 
nostics and thera 


Psychological Clinic. 
—E. G. B. 


Qu small. group of Swiss 
psychologists has carried on the by 
now classic work of Hermann Ror- 
schach, using the same methoc 
servation and the same conceptual 
framework. In some cases they have had 
to supplement the precepts 
others. they 
confidence. in his 
ating them 


by their mentor; in many 


have increased our 
diagnostic principles by vindic 
in their several studies. 
Ewald Bohm has publishe 
diagnostisches. Vademecum 
form, tl 
Rorschach Test 
last thirty years: 
ook amounts to 
and Conclu- 


d a Psycho- 
containing, 


in concise tabular 
investigations with the 
performed during the 
this b 


imary 


lo put it simply, 
a collection of Sun 


1 of ob- | 


laid down | 


| 
he results of | 


Yale Studies in Attitude and Communication, 4 


No one has investigated more persistently and systematically th bl 
persuading people to change their opinions dien icri ey b e en lems of 
ciates in the Yale Communications and Attitude Change Pro; EAE qus 
collaborative research of a high order."— Contemporary EE ce 


SOCIAL JUDGMENT 


by Muzafer Sherif and Carl I. Hovland 


The process of attitude modification has been studied by the members 
of the Yale Communication and Attitude Change Program d 
systematic investigation of a number of variables, The present Ds 
presents a new approach to the problems of attitude and opinion 


change. 


Convinced that attitude research should be solidly based on previous 
work in psychological processes, particularly of judgment the auth i5 
begin by examining earlier research on the judement ea le kN 
ulus material under well-controlled laboratory TONNAN The l Ps 
complex problems of judgment of social issues are eiii iis ane 

E , using 


new studies involving judgment of the social position of Negroes, tl 
Negroes, the 


prohibition issue, and the choice of presidential candidates 
Volume 1 TN 
THE ORDER OF PRESENTATION IN PERSUASION 


by Hovland, Mandell, C. bell, Brock i i 
Head candi ANAE ampbell, Brock, Luchins, Cohen, McGuire, Janis, Feiera- 
$5.00 


Volume 2 
PERSONALITY AND PERSUASIBILITY 
by Janis, Hovland, Field, Li ; ; i 
oe d, Field, Linton, Graham, Cohen, Rife, Abelson, Lesser, and 
$5.0! 

Volume 3 à 
ATTITUDE ORGANIZATION AND CHANGE 
by Rosenberg, Hovland, McGuire, Abelson, and Brehm 

ý ; $5.00 


x: Yale Paperbounds 


CHILD TRAINING AND PERSONALITY by ; 
Irvin L. Child ONALITY by John W. M. Whiting and 


ties ' $1, 

RECEPTORS AND SENSORY PERCEPTION by Ragnar Grani xs 

me , í R : y. NES ranit $1.95 

FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION by Dollard, Doob, Miller, M i 
i er, Moi 


and Sears 
$ 


THE INTEGRATIVE ACTION OF THE N OTR A 
Sherrington E NERVOUS SYSTE 


xja Yale University Press, New Hav 
FIBI Canadian orders: McGill University Press, M 
s ^ Montreal 9 


M by Si; Charles 
$1.95 


cn and London 


sions sections drawn from many jour- 
nal articles. The format is handy But 
necessarily incomplete. The text is writ- 
ten in easy non-narrative German and 
consists of headings, symbols, and short 
phrases, comprehensible io anyone with 
a good German-English dictionary. The 
tabled information falls into three cate- 
the behavioral-descriptive 


gories: (aj I 
significance of the well-known plus 
some newly isolated) scored test factors, 
b) the scored test manifestations of 
basic descriptive variables, such 
telligence, talent, affectivity, a 
constitution, and (c) 
terns indicating ide: 


as in- 
ging, and 
scored test pat- 
al nosological types. 
To be sure, Bohm does not squeeze 
interpretive rules applying to the 
sis of sequence, themata, 
tion into tabular form. 
ters are 


analy- 

and verbaliza- 
These parame- 
all but omitted from the volume, 
and it is recognized th 
Which is limited to 
can therefore not 


at this summary 
the scored factors 
hope to guide the 
student through the entire complexity 
of Rorschach interpretation, Neverthe- 
less this book serves 


a useful purpose in 
that it presents 


à concerted and methog. 


ical pursuit of this one set of test 
dimensions through a great range of 
diagnostic situations and problems, 


The Vademecum will be r 
to the moderately e. 
While rudimentary 
and a familiarit 
SOries are take 


nost useful 
Xperienced tester, 
administrative 


skills 
Y with diagnostic cate- 
n for granted, the c. 


apa- 
city for multileveled receptivity to 
complex test Cues and the creative 
ability to integrate them 


are not. This 
With its classic emphasis on the 
formal qualities of Rorschach Test per- 

may serve as a rest raining 
any reckless or ‘wild? 


Even so Bohm se 


book, 


formance, 
influence on 


con- 
tent analys 

attribute invariant 
lar percepts ofte 
to 


ems to 
S to particu- 
d by patients 
arcas (“complex-re- 
His cautionary 
ding, this practi 


ce will seem 
: and pat to testers who are 
committed tg 


? a dynamic Personality 
t eory, Fortunately, this type of content 
analysis plays only a Secondary role jn 
the Interpretive usage reported here, 

In Perusing this volume, one gains the 


impr 'on that the Swiss value a subtle 
and Painstaking i 


Sychiatry 
more k psy zy 
rchensive uni- 


meaning; 
n assigne 
particular blot 
Sponses? ) | 

notwithstan 
mechanical] 
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fied theory of psychopathology. Their 
concepts are therefore eclectic. Refur- 
bished Kraepelinian, Jungian, and Bleu- 
lerian distinctions, as well 
tional 


às constitu- 
typologies and psychoanalytic 
terms, appear side by side and at the 
same level of discourse, Although much 
emphasis is placed on accurate differ- 
ential diagnosis, the interpretive rules 
are not mediated by theoretical 
lines. For instance, under the 


Special Fantasy Types we 


guide- 
heading 
find a sub- 


The Return of 


type, Pedagogically Gifted (Tells Fairy 
Tales Well). The listed Rorschach signs 
are certainly pertinent, but they fail to 
lean on or to clarify the roles played by 
fixation, defense, adaptive style, or com- 
parable theoretical dimensions, in deter- 
mining vocational choice and compe- 
tence. It will therefore depend on the 
reader and on future work to broaden 
the applicability of these clearly pres 
sented empirical relations by imposing 
conceptual unity upon them. 


the Repressed 


Jerome Kagan and Gerald Lesser ( Eds.) 


Contemporary Issues in 


Thematic Apperceptive Methods. Springfield. 


Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1961. Pp. xiv + 328. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Eprrn WEISSKOPF- JOELSON 


Jerome Kagan and Gerald Lesser, the 
editors of the volume treated here, both 
took the doctorate in the early fifties at 
that well known institution of higher 
learning in New Haven, 
Both stayed on at Yale 
afterward but then 
Seographically. 
way of some 
instructorship 
years 


Connecticut, 
for a while 
Separated, at least 
Kagan proceeded, 
clinical practice, 
at Ohio 
in the Army 


Project to Yellow 
he 


by 
from an 
State and two 
Medical Research 
Springs, Ohio, where 
of the Psychology De- 
Fels Research Institute 
associate professor at Antioch 
College. Lesser moved on to an associ- 
ate Professorship with the Educational 
Clinic of Hunter College after a two- 
year stay at Adelphi College. Edith 
Weisskopf-Joelson, the 
her degree in Vienn 
settled into 
Indiana. 


is chairman 
partment of the 
and an 


reviewer, took 
4 in 1937 and then 
clinical Psychology in 
She worked first 
Psychologist with the 
of Public We. 
her profess 
academic po. 
the sideline 
fully a profe. 


role am ong 


as a clinical 
State Department 
lfare but soon blended into 
ional life an on-the-side 
sition at Purdue. In 1948 
took over and she is now 
ssor of Psychology, in which 

other things 


Psychot 
courses in the TAT, 
graduate prog 


she directs 
herapy, teaches 
and administers the 
ram in social bsychology. 


training in 


Her extensive research on the TAT has 
had a focus on the effects of the 2 
lus on projection. She has also ce a 
cerned herself with the relation n 
personality factors to scien a 
tioning and now is studying philoso phic 


of life in relation to mental Cae ; 


HE book is based on a conference, 
DE. by the National Posts 
of Mental Health, on the thematic 
apperception method. It includes papers 
by eight authors; each paper is followed 
by comments from various discussants. 

‘Tike which gave 
to the present volume are thus stated by 
the editors: “As more rigorous research 


considerations rise 


evidence accumulated, it gradually be- 
came clear that we did not completely 
understand the inner working of 

(thematic ) instruments, It 


obvious th 


became 
at unknown and unsuspected 
variables were playing a vital role in 
the individual's responses to these 
stimuli. We clearly needed a theory on 
these instruments worked, in addi- 
to 


how 


tion theories about the personality 


that responded to the 
stimuli” 


and does 


‘projective’ 
(p. vii, viii). The book is not, 
not purpose to be, an exposi- 
tion of a finished and comprehensive 


theory of thematic apperception. In- 


stead, it is a compilation of contribu- 

tions not to one, but to several future 

theories. 

The first question which would arise 
in writing a book of this kind pertains 
to the selection of issues. The present 
volume focuses mainly on the following 
topics: 

(1) What aspects of personality are re- 
flected in thematic stories? To what 
extent is unconscious, conscious or 
preconscious motivation reflected, to 
what extent ego-control ? 

(2) What is the effect of the stimulus 
and the situation on thematic 
stories? 

(3) What is the diagnostic meaning of 
the manner, or style, (in contrast 
to content) in which the stories are 
narrated ? 

The focus of the book may be called 
“the return of the repressed” (a phrase 
applied by Tomkins, one of the dis- 
cussants, to the new stress on ego-psy- 
chology) because it is directed towards 
three issues which have hitherto .been 
pushed aside. Until recently it was 
often taken for granted that thematic 
stories are a direct reflection of the sub- 
possibly of unconscious 
tended to 


jects needs, [ 
ones. Similarly, interpreters : 
ention to the stimulus pic- 


pay little att 
ture; exaggeratedly speaking, an aggres- 
sive story produced in response toa 
picture of a boy with a gun was inter- 
preted in the same way as one which is 
a response to men resting on a lawn. 
And, finally, stylistic characteristics 
were neglected; interpretations were 
the stories 


based on the content of 


rather than on their form, on the ‘what 


rather than the ‘how. 

Regarding the first two of the above 
mentioned issues, the book's de-emphasis 
of motivation and its stress on the de- 
fense revealing aspect of protocols, as 
well as on the role of societal and situa- 
ments, is consonant with 


For 


tional require 
the recent stress on ego-psychology. 
example, Holt presents a clear and com- 
prehensive discussion of 15 ways in 
which thematic stories differ from fan- 
lasies, which are supposedly more direct 
reflections of motives. As compared to 
TAT stories are reality-adapted, 
effortful, and guarded. On 
“Surely a day- 
ind think 
(p-25). 


fantas 


deliberate, 
this point, Holt says 
has to pause à 


dreamer never ! ir 
av to himself. 


up something to $ 


WT Stress on ego functions may 
represent a swinging back of the pen- 
dulum from excessive stress on id 
determination of story contents. In the 
present volume the pendulum may 
sometimes overswing. For example, in 
a chapter on "Psycho-logic," there is an 
illustration of a man in a locked ward 
who insists that he is Switzerland. By 
way of explanation the author states 
that the patient loves freedom. Since 
Switzerland loves freedom it follows in 
accordance with the theory presented 
in the chapter, that such thinking would 
be correct according to Aristotelian 
logic if Switzerland were the only mem- 
ber of the class of freedom-loving 
people or groups. The author thus 
hypothesizes that the patient thinks cor- 
rectly, but believes in a false premise, 
namely that there is only one freedom- 
loving entity. This mistake suggests, ac- 
cording to the author, that the patient 
is suffering from constriction of atten- 
tion: he perceives a class with many 
members as containing only one. My 
clinical “intuition,” however, tells me 
that his thematic production reflects 
direct motivation rather than ego-con- 
trol. People who make statements such 
as “I am Switzerland” tend to be loose 
and expansive rather than constricted 
in their thinking. This patient's faulty 
thinking is likely to be motivation 
determined rather than defense de- 
termined. For example, the patient's 
thought processes may run as follows: 
“I do not want to be myself, but I 
desperately want to be someone or 
something, preferably something big and 
powerful. My desire to find a new 
identity is so strong that I am willing 
to overrun considerations of logic and 
reality to fulfill it: ‘I am Switzerland". 
Studies such as Morgan's and Morton's 
(1944) suggest that illogical thinking 
may be based on the desire to reach 
conclusions consonant with one's wishes 
and opinions rather than on thought 
consonant with one's defense 


proce 
mechanisms. Thus, the content of 


thought processes may show intra- 
individual consistency and reflect 
motivation while the logic 
inconsistent and without diagnostic rele- 
vance. It would be unfair to criticize 
mere illustration if its tendency to 


may be 


a 


neglect the direct expression of motives 
in favor of ego controls were not char- 
actertistic of large parts of the book. 


Similarly, the book shows a striking 
inclination towards a nomothetic rather 
than an idiographic viewpoint. In sup- 
port of this statement is the fact that 
the entire book contains no thematic 
protocols and only two actual stories. 
For psychologists who believe that the 
most important contemporary issues of 
thematic apperception pertain to the 
subtle relationship of the total thematic 
protocol with the non-thematic infor- 
mation on one, whole individual, this 
is somewhat baffling. Somewhere among 
the multitude of quantitative variables 
in the book the individual has been lost. 
The clinician who expects immediate 
gains regarding his interpretative sensi- 
tivity will profit little from this volume. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the 
book lies in its potential power of stimu- 
lating research. This is especially true 
for Lazarus interesting chapter *A 
Substitutive-Defensive Conception of 
Apperceptive Fantasy." The book 
should be a gold mine for topic-hungry 
thesis. writers. 


The most striking shortcoming of the 
book is its lack of integration. This lack 
is twofold: lack of integration of the 
chapters with each other and lack of 
integration of the material of the book 
with the body of knowledge in the field 
of psychology. Regarding the latter, the 
chapters on "Psycho-logic" and on 
“Stylistic Variables in Fantasy Be- 
havior" pay little attention to the pub- 
lished literature, Regarding the former, 
some chapters are relatively comprehen- 
sive discussions of a problem, with brief 
mention of research studies, while others 
are research reports with detailed de- 
scriptions of procedures and the like, 


There are few cross-chapter_ references 


even when the same problem is dis 
cussed in several chapters. The chapter 

est H z i 
on “Thematic Apperception in a Na 


tionwide Sample Survey” 


problems deals with 


pertaining to the effect of 
er H . t 
stimulus variation to thematic prod 

2 ave 5 a roduc- 
tion, but it refers neither to the 1: 
body of published rese; id 


arch on the 


nor to the review and topic, 


Appraisal of this 


research in two other chapters of 
H ts 9 


book. 
Thus 


the 


the volui 
ne could 
G use g 
ome 
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more editing. lt is a potpourri of some 
very relevant issues and some personal 
preoccupations of eight authors and a 
number of discussants. But it is, at least, 
a stimulating potpourri. 
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Much Insight, 
Little Evidence 


Kenneth Soddy 


Clinical Child Psychiatry. London: 
Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 1960 
(distributed by Williams & Wil. 
kins, Baltimore, Maryland). Pp. 
X + 470. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Sive K, ESCALONA 


Dr. Kenneth Soddy is the 
rector of the Worid Federation for 
Mental Health and, at the 
College Hospital in London, 
cian to the Department 
cal Medicine and le 
Psychiatry in the 


scientific di- 


University 
he is physi- 
of Psychologi- 
cturer in Child 
Medical School. He 
formerly served 45 Medical Director of 
the London Child Guidance 
Center, Another o 
Textbook of Me 
R. F. Tredg 


lion, 


Training 
f his publications, his 
ntal Deficiency (with 
ood) is now in its 9th edi- 
Sibylle E the reviewer, 


scalona, 
Studied at Towa and at Teachers 


Col- 
lege, Columbia, receiving her PhD de- 
sree at the latter institution. In 1948 


she went to the Me 
as a clinica] bsycho 
came its Director 
she held from 195 


nninger Foundation 
logist and soon be- 
of Research, a post 
2 to 1956. After that 
she was @ research Psychologist at Yale’s 
Child Study Center and now is Profes- 


Jor of Psychology at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, 


herself both in a rese, 
capacity with the d 
young, with 


She has concerned 
arch and a clinical 


evelopment of the 
her research 


ps dealing with 

d very young. In 1954, with Grace 
Heider, She published Prediction and 
30 


Outcome: A Study in Child Develop- 


ment. 


=F. H.S. 


octor Soddy's book is intended as 
D a basic text for the child guidance 
professions. In keeping with current 
trends in child psychiatry, the 
has no use for traditional 


author 
nosology, 
focuses upon development as the key 
principle of organization and aims to 
“temper clinical observations with find- 
ings from experiment 


al psychology on 
the 


hand and with modern ad- 
vances in sociology on the other.” It is 
unusual in that the | 
the text (70 percent 
summaries, 

Let it be said at once that in the re- 
viewer's judgment the book fails in its 
stated purpose, but nonetheless. makes 


an important contribution to 
ature. 


one 


argest portion of 


consists of case 


the liter- 


The book has several fez 


atures which 
make it unsuitable as a text for stu- 
dents. Fir: 


; in describing developmental 
constitutional predispositions, 
and pathological deviations, the research 
literature is largely ignored. This leads 
to a highly schematic 


processes, 


view and allows 
occasional gross inaccuracies, For in- 
Stance in speaking of neonates, the 
thor says, "functionally the baby is 
blind, deaf and insensitive” 
has somehow been 
formidable 


au- 


;othis myth 
sustained despite a 
research literature to the 
contrary. Sociologists 
unhappy with some 
tions such as 
the so-calle 


may similarly be 
dubious generaliza- 
“the current demand for 


d welfare state is an 


eco- 
nomic consequence of the unsatisfied 
dependency needs of people." Further, 


a textbook ought to refe 
needs a bibliography 
neither, 


r to sources, and 
y—but this book has 


An important novel fe: 


the 
effort 


psychopa- 


ature is 
to classify childhood 
thology not in terms of symptoms, but 
in terms of that stage of development 
in which the illness first began, and in 
terms of constitutional predispositions. 
nal side a child is said 
be either in-turning 


(introversion / extrave: 
active 


On the constitutio 
i or out-turning 


tsion) and either 
Each development 
© à core significance 
"relationship formation" 
ar), and thus the 


or inactive, 


in the first ye specific 


form of illness will be the constitution- 


ally determined mode 


affecting the 
developmentally relevant area of. func- 
tioning. 

Nonetheless, this reviewer found the 
book exciting, but chiefly in areas not 
suggested by the title. Soddy has a re- 
markable ability to assess the complex 
social and cultural matrix of behavior 
and, incidentally, gives a compelling 
description of the impact of war and 
postwar experience upon British family 
life. There are original and fascinating 
discussions. of such topics as the spe- 
cial problems of minority groups, the 
dynamics of nostalgia for "the good old 


days the growth-promoting aspects of 
conflict, and concrete problems of thera- 
peutic technique. Dr. Soddy is at his 
best when he writes from direct experi- 
ence, as a doctor about therapy and as 
a participant. observer about the social 
environment in which he lives. 

In American. child. psychiatry there 
remains a cleavage between intrapsychic 
phenomena, (the domain of the psychi- 
and the environment, 
(relegated to. the social worker). Dos 
-titioners of child psy- 
ish contribution is 


atrist ) social 
teachers and pr 
chiatry, this Br ao ae iy 
strongly recommended. This group wi j 
recognize novel clinical material, anc 
will benefit from confrontation with the 
social facts they ought to reckon with. 


uJ 


It is a question whether there À 
many men in this world, in which it is 
the fashion to write text books of Psy- 
chology, who are adequate to what is 
now the very great body of psychological 
fact. It may be that it is impossible for 
one person any longer to write a good 
text. What we need ... is the handbook 
written by specialists. I think only that it 
is a mistake for . . . text book writers to 
produce texts before the handbook when 
they need the handbook in order to write 
the texts. What we need most is research, 
and next most advanced texts. It is un- 
fortunate that the energy that might thus 
be spent goes forever into the production 
of new elementary texts of which we al- 
ready have more than a plenty. 


—E. G. Boring (1924) 


are 


ua 


3 Win 
Critical Acclaim! 


Shaffer-Shoben - Trow - Blommers-Lindquist 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT, 2nd Edition. 
Laurance Frederic Shaffer and Edward Joseph Sho- 


ben, Jr. “The new text is better than the original not only 


because it has more germane and dependable experimental. 


sociological, and clinical evidence to work with, but also 


because it has committed itself to greater compass and 
penetration in discussing the dynamics of human adjust- 


ment. Its metamorphosis makes it one of the most concep- 
tually solid texts to appear to date.” —ConTemrorary Psy- 
cHoLocy, 672 pages. 1956, $6.50. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING AND LEARNING. Wil- 
liam Clark Trow. “Here is a textbook emphasizing mod- 
ern facts and theories which are scientifically sound as well 
as practical and useful for both active and prospective 


teachers."— Tug. EpucarioNAL Forum. 488 pages, 1960, 


$5.75. 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS IN PSYCHOL- 
OGY AND EDUCATION. Paul Blommers and E. F. 


Lindquist. *Blommers and Lindquist have written a really 


excellent book which stresses basic st 
text is well unified, the examples are good, and it is evident 
that an immense amount of thought and care have gone 


atistical reasoning. The 


into the exposition and the choice of topics to be covered. 


Moreover, the book is fre 
Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL or Psy- 


e of nearly all the usual confusions 


and misconceptions. 


cuotLocy. 528 pages, 1960, $6.00. 
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Insights 


Forer 
C. Carr, Bertram R. y 
gn E. Henry, Evelyn Hooker, 
Max L. Hutt, and Zygmunt A. 
Piotrowski 


iction of Overt Behavior 
ek the thse of Projective 
Techniques. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C Thomas, 1960. Pp. vii 

+ 177. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Tuomas W. Ricianps 


The review 


identifies the contributors to 
the present 


book. The reviewer is an 
outstanding clinical psychologist’ who 
has spent an unusual and perhaps 
unique proportion of his as-yet-not-so- 
long life in the clinical feld. He 


worked 
with 


Lightner Witmer at Pennsylvania in 
the early thirties and has been at clinical 
work ever since. His Modern Clinical 
Psychology, published in 1946, very 
probably helped increase the number of 
post-war converts to clinical psy: 
and probably recruited as well 
ber of raw and eager novitiates to the 
field. After some years at Antioch Col- 
lege and some more at Northwestern 
University, Dr, Richards moved to the 
School of Medicine of the Louisiana 
State University, where he continued 
his research on cli 
their validity, 
cently followe 
movement 


chology 
a num- 


western 
» taking up a po- 
Child Study Cen- 
California. 
P.H. 


edy 


ter in Santa Monica, 


SYCHOLOGI& TS seer 


P need to de 


and in this e 
task 


there see 


m to have 
Monstrate their 
flort have latche 
of prediction. In 
ms 
demonstrate 


a strong 
validity, 
d onto the 
this effort, also, 


to be some 


necessity to 


more or 
Prediction. that 
lographic, 
of this small 
at somet 
about the 
of some Projectiv, 
tunately this is n 
cellent clinicians 
interesting 


is 


title 
suggest th 


book would 
hing might be con- 
predictive efficiency 
* techniques, Unfor- 
Ot the c 
give here 
demonstration o 


ase. Four ex- 
an extremely 
f their think- 
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ing and methods of operation in de- 
veloping guesses about two persons 
whose test protocols had been submitted 
to them. The reports were presented in 
a symposium at the 1959 convention of 
APA, with Arthur C. Carr, Associate 
Professor of Medical Psychology, Co- 
lumbia University, serving as Chairman. 
Evelyn Hooker, Research Associate at 
UCLA, served as an integrator in that 
she correlated the findings of the. clini- 
cians with each other and with the case 
study data provided by Dr. Carr. Dr, 
Hooker is known for he 
search and publications 
ity in men. 


r continued re- 
on homosexual- 


The test protocols selected for evalua- 
tion were those of thirty-one-ye: 
identical male twins, 
“homosexual,” 


ar-old 
one proclaimed 
and the other predomi- 
nantly "heterosexual"; the 
obtained in 1957 and 1959. Within this 
two-year period the “heterosexual” twin 
received “psychoanalysis,” 


records were 


The clinicians were given neither 
specific questions to answe 
tions to make. This js the 
the study, They were asked simply to 
make statements about the subjects and 
to explain their reasoning in the process 
of arriving at these impressions. 
Assigned to Zyg 
well-known for his 


r nor predic- 
weakness of 


munt Piotrowski 
book Percept-anal- 
ysis, 1957) were the Rorschach pro- 
tocols. William Henry, Professor at the 
University. of Chicago, who 
lished intensively on pe 
cial organization ( 
The Analysis 
the TAT stori 
University of 
into the te 


has pub- 
tsonality and so- 
and published in 1956, 
of Fantasy) 
es. Max Hutt, Professor, 
Michigan, Whose insights 
st have been publicized in 
a recent book (The Clinical Use of the 
Revised Bender-Gestalt Test, 1960) was 
asked to review these reproductions 
figure drawings, Bertram Forer, Asso- 
ciate Clinical Professor at UCLA, was 
given the sentence completion protocols, 
some reason 


was given 


and 


For » no doubt good, the 
clinicians were informed as to which 
twin was which. (Henry points out 
very aptly that, knowing 
“homosexual” while the 


ceived therapy, one 


one twin was 
other had re- 


might come to cer- 
tain conclusions wit 


hout any projective 
Protocols at all.) 


Conclusions as to the effectiveness 


of the predictions are very difficult 
to achieve from this report. The clini- 
cians agreed in their impressions, and 
they disagreed. As Hooker puts it in 
her summary discussion, “four different 
methods; four different clinicians; four 
different tests! Are we justified in evalu- 
ating the predictive power of the 
method or the test used by comparing 
the pictures of personality dynamics and 
overt behavior with the biographical 
data? The answer is in the negative, 
for many reasons 


» cac he 
A crucial issue sed by cach of t 


H ` ri em, 
participants has to do with the probl 


quite aside from projective tests, of an 
correlation. between covert and avert 
behavior. As Hooker suggests, "an ied 
vidual with a completely koniosoxual 
history of many years! duration, and for 
whom the gla 
pattern of "homosexual dynamics’ may 


an 
change 


š ee d 
test material indicates 


(without therapy) to bus 
clusively heterosexual form of sage 

2d Perhaps it is as true to = hi 
similar personality dynamics dined 6 pa 
to very diverse patterns of west at 
that the same patterns of os 
may have diverse dynamic ong A 

To predict human ioci ads 
mously difficult, as säiomife maue 
and our personal experience con irit 
reaffirm. Although our clinical Tel T 
are usually interpreted as Spots n 
diction, we hesitate to make our k ^ 
dictions explicit, Most of us it in 
terms of probabilities and S l es 
privilege of being occasionally wrong : 
well as the hope of being right. 


This book is an interesting pee 
of how clinicians work and hice 
their operations. Test protocols ais 
given verbatim and the reader pe 
work over them as he will. "The hank 
is in no sense a demonstration of a 
validity or invalidity of projective te : 
niques. It shows that Forer and ene 
and Hutt and Piotrowski—individuals 
all—have a high degree of communality 
and for this we are grateful if not 
surprised. 

The nomothetic psychologist will feel 
that this study proves nothing about 
the validity of projective techniques, 
while the idiographic psychologist will 


find some reassurance that these tech- 
niques are 


valuable resources in clinical 
study. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Industry in Programing 


Jerome P. Lysaught (Ed.) 


Programmed Learning: Evolving Principles and Industrial Applications. 
Ann Arbor: Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 1961. Pp. 


179. $3.00 


Reviewed by ARTHUR R. JENSEN 


The Editor of this volume, Jerome P. 
Lysaught, is Assistant Manager for Edu- 
cational Systems of the Recordak 
Corporation (a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak). He and James S. Bruce, one of 
the contributors to this volume, have 
been engaged in an active programing 
Eastman for the past 


enterprise at 
The reviewer, Arthur 


couple of years. 
R. Jensen, is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology and Research 
Psychologist in the Center for Human 
Learning at the University of California, 
Berkeley. A PhD from Teacher's Col- 
lege, Columbia University, he taught in 
the San Diego City Schools and spent a 
year as a U. S. Public Health Service Re- 
search Fellow at the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute of Maudsley Hospital in London 
before returning to Berkeley (where he 
had received his Bachelor's degrec). He 
has previously appeared in CP as a re- 
viewer (CP, Nov.. 1960, 5, 3: -355). 


rson — layman, 


| © the interested pe " 
or psy :hologist—who has 


educator, à 
instruc and 

read about programed instruction à 
in the popular 


: ated teaching only ' 
idee: is know where to find 
the subject, this brief, 
attractive, ae 
can be confidently re 

»s of papers delivered 
] learning 


and 
out more about 
and inexpensive 
commended. 


pre 


consists of a seri 
e on programec 
Eastman Kodak Com- 
Business 


at a conferenc 
sponsored by the cen 
pany and the Internationa lagen 
Machines Corporation under 


i + Research 
auspices of the Foundation for Researe 


on Human Behavior. There is no non- 
sense in these well-organized presenta- 
tions; all are clear, sober, and rather 
tough-minded. Written in the Vs 
highly readable style of papers prepared 
for oral presentation, the contributions 
are authoritative and informative. 
an air of healthy excite- 
sm generated in these 


Though there 


ment and enthus 
papers, they are totally lacking in the 
journalistic intemperance so often found 
in popular articles on the subject. 

ng that in 


It should not be surpr 
industry, where efficient and effective 
training is a matter of dollars and cents 
and where innovation is not forced to 


overcome so much cultural inertia as it 
meets in public institutions, rapid prog- 
ress is being made in the development 
and applications of programed instruc- 
tion. James S. Bruce and Jerome P. 
Lysaught (the editor of this book) de- 
scribe. these applications of programed 
learning to the various training courses 
Eastman Kodak uses among its 74,000 
employees. Walter J- McNamara and 
John L. Hughes report on similar de- 
velopments at IBM. There is 
practical and theoretical wisdom in 


much 


these. papers. They clearly indicate that 
even though many problems remain 
for further research- -programed instruc- 
tion has proved its worth in industrial 
training and even has certain advantages 
over traditional teaching methods which 
are scarcely imagined by those of us in 
academic circles. For example, the 
problem of group instruction, which 


often. necessitates. the undesirable con- 


dition of simultaneous absence of a 
number of employees from key posi- 
tions, can be largely solved with the aid 
of programed teaching devices. 


Ios "academic" representatives at 
the conference are all eminent au- 
thorities in the field: Robert Glaser, 
Arthur Lumsdaine, and B. F. Skinner. 
Glaser presents the general philosophy 
and principles of programing. Lums- 
daine gives an excellent theoretical dis- 


cussion of the differences between the 
Skinner type of program (response con- 
struction) and that of Norman Crowder 
ce branching). Skinner, as 
usual, is original and stimulating in his 
paper on "Learning Theory and Future 
Research," in which he makes a point 
of the fact that we have done a great 
deal of experimental research on learn- 
ing but very little on teaching. "Teach- 
ing is something more than allowing 
(p. 60). 

A question-and-answer period, in 
which Skinner contributes most of the 
is, judging from my own 
experience at conferences, highly repre- 
sentative of the questions asked by the 


(multiple-ch 


someone to learn something” 


public concerning automated teaching. 
Here we have the answers of Skinner to 
questions concerning matters such as 
individual differences 
topic seldom mentioned spontaneously 


in learning (a 


by workers in automated instruction), 
the teaching of attitudes, and a number 
of other interesting questions asked by 
the businessmen who attended the 
seminar. 

The second half of the book consists 
of samples of programed instruction de- 
veloped largely for specialized industrial 
training, A valuable bonus for specialists 
in the field of programing and auto- 
mated instruction is an Appendix con- 
taining a then complete (as of January 
1, 1961) list of known progr s x 
programers, of houses which 
publish programs, of present 
ble manufacturers of 


ams and 
plan to 
and possi- 
teaching x 
chi syne s ma- 
chines, and a bibliography of the field 
e held. 


uu 


A well-written life is 


almost 
as a well-spent one. 


as rare 


Tomas CARLYLE 


RS 


Worth a Thousand Words? 


Theodore L. Harris, Educational Collaborator. 


Reading Improvement Film Series. 
eleven-minute films. Purchase pric 
for black and white. Rental price: 


Reviewed by 


The educational collaborator, Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Harris, had the responsibil- 
ity of suggesting ideas for the film. 
reviewing, criticizing and supplementing 
the script, and writing the accom pany- 
ing Teachers Guide. He is Professor of 
Education and Director of the Reading 
Clinic at the University of Wisconsin 
and is co-author of a reading series at 
the ele mentary level | Keys to Independ- 
ence in Reading). He is also a con- 
tributor to educational journals and a 
yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, and consultant 
to elementary and Secondary schools in 
Several states. The reviewer, Ruth 
Strang, is Emeritus Professor, Teacher's 
College, Columbia University, and cur- 
rently is Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Reading Development 
Center at the University of Ariz 
thor of Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading (Fourth Edition, 1961) and 
of NSSE yearbooks on reading, as well 


as numerous related publications, she 
also brings to the 


ona. Au- 


writing of this review 
experience of having 
el from the first grade 
school through graduate 
She has initiated and carried 
several. major brograms of 


courses in reading for high school, col- 
lege, and teacher preparation 


O- appraisal of a reading film 
must be modified by our conce 


of its place in the total reading pro- 


gram. We cannot Criücize a film for 
failing to do 


to do. 


the nearly unique 
taught at every lev 
in elementary 
college. à 
through 


pt 


what it does not 
Although 


a thousand word 
for teachers, 


words printed 
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purport 
a picture may be worth 
Is, it is not a substitute 
nor for books. Nor are 


> 55 one youngster said to 


Chicago: Coronet Films, 1960. Five 


e for series: $110.00 for color: $60.00 


consult local film library. 


RUTH STRANG 


his little brother, “just for people who 
can't read the pictures." 

There are three main types of read- 
ing film. One skillful 
teachers in action; it demonstrates how 
to conduct 


type depicts 
various kinds of reading 
he second type is directed to- 
ward pupils; it tells and shows them how 
to read. The third type gives pupils 
practice in reading selections under con- 
trolled conditions—e.g., the paced 
reading of the Harvard films. The 
Reading Improvement Film Series, re- 
viewed here, is of the second type. 
These five films follow a pattern similar 
to that of a much earlier film of the 
same kind, How Effective Is Your Read- 
ing? which demonstrated an approach 
to the re 


lessons. 


ading of factual material that 
is now widely used—the "Survey Q3R" 
technique. 

The purposes of this new series of 


films, as stated in the "Teachers Guide, 


are "to define a good reader, to. moti- 
vate pupils to read. better 
them how to master the va 


aried reading 
skills which lead to reading improve- 
ment." 


There are certain insurmounta- 
ble obstacles in the way of the complete 
realization of each of these objectives. 
The task of defining the good reader is 
complicated by the very complexity of 
the reading process. An individual's re- 
sponse to a printed page is governed by 
many factors: various aspects of his 
personality, the needs and purposes that 
have been generated by his self-concept, 
the reading situ 
his background 


and to show 


ation as he perceives it, 
of experience in the 


particular content field, his mental 
alertness, 


Obviously there are many varieties of 


good readers who cannot be described 


in three minutes of film. All that can 


be done—and this has been done in the 
first film of the series—is to select sev- 
eral aspects of reading on which to focus 
the pupils’ attention. One wonders 
whether pupils 


learn from this film any- 
thing that they did not already know. 
They have often been told why reading is 
important, and they know that they 
should understand what they read, should 
build vocabulary, and should learn to 
recognize words. They are less likely to be 


re of the importance of varying their 
reading speed according to the nature of 
the mate 


l and their purpose in read- 

ing it. 
Individual differences also make it 

pupils to read 


better. The example of a boy who can 


difficult tọ motivate 
read. well might motivate an ambitious, 
competitive pupil. But what about a 
youngster who conceives of himself as 
‘a bay who can't learn to read’? Might 
not this self-concept be intensified by 
comparison with the good reader? This 
film series offers models for pupils ta 
emulate. Some pupils would identify 
with the good reader (Tom) and be 
ger to acquire his effective reading 
habits. Other pupils, whose socioeco- 
nomic background has been diffenonh 
might reject Tom and have no se 
to be like him. The reading process is a 
complex of factors involving the orga- 
nism, the situation, the response, and 
the left in the nervous system 
which conditions the reader's percep- 
tion of each new situation. All these cle- 
ments would affect the impact of the 


trace 


film upon the individual pupil. 


I. is difficult to show pupils how to 
master the varied skills as long as we 
do not know the relative. value of any 
particular skill for a given pupil. There 
is much need to know about 
how different pupils actually read and 
different kinds of material. 
What rcading process do eflective read- 
ers use? Is it different from that used 
by ineffective readers? Does the process 
vary with the kind of material and the 
purpose of the reader? We need more 


we still 


interpret 


accurate, thorough, and basic knowledge 
of the ways in which the reading proc- 
esses used by individuals of different 
abilities and backgrounds affect their 
comprehension and appreciation of 
what they read. This knowledge is es- 


to the making of films, the 
, and the teaching of 


sential 


writing of book 
reading. 
However, this 
selected. reading skills that experience 
has shown to be important. Certainly 
one needs word recognition skills to get 
the meaning of unfamiliar words, and 


series of films has 


the emphasis on using context clues to 
anticipate and to check the meaning. 
These skills are presented in the second 
film of the series. It is equally important 
to acquire a vocabulary of key words in 
each subject; this is the subject of the 


third film. Inability to organize is a very 
it in 


common fault; we often observe 
junior and senior high school. Pupils 
often emerge from. their reading with 
a few scattered ideas; they have 


only 
stern. of 


not grasped the author's pa 
sensed the sequential and 


thought, nor : 
ideas. 


other relationships among the 
The fourth film emphasi getting the 
agraphs, and organizing 
as one reads. The 


main idea of par: 


and outlining ideas 
films themselves furnish a good example 


of organization and logical sequence. 
The last film deals with the aspect of 
the most commonly 
"d of comprehen- 


reading that is 
stressed—namely, spe 
Here the emphasis is rightly placed 
importance of adapting one's 
e material and to one's purpose 


sion. 
on the 
rate to th 
in reading it. 

The films contain a few inaccuracies 
which are due to an effort to simplify 
and generalize. For example, the state- 
ment is made that the better readers are 
the better students. This, of course, is 
too sweeping a generalization, Thus far 
research has not clearly established the 
relationship between. improvement in 
reading and improvement in marks. A 
great many ideas have been crowded 
film. However, the 


into cach 11-minute 
ac this disadvantage 


teacher may overcon 
t any point to per- 


by stopping the film a 
: AS and 


discussion, clarification, 


mit a 
may repeat it as 


1 many 
practice, and y 


times as necessary. 


Various gimmicks and gadgets are 
effectively used to make a vivid first 


impression or to reinforce key ideas. 
For example, the key words in a pas- 
are blotted out to show the rela- 
f vocabulary knowledge to com- 
The lower part of a line of 


sage 
tion O 
prehension. 


print is blotted out to emphasize the 
possibility of recognizing words by their 
configuration. Similarly, by blotting out 
certain letters, the film shows that one 
can recognize words without focusing 
on every letter in them. Ingenious ways 
are also suggested for checking up on 
one's comprehension of a word by con- 
sidering the context in which it occurs. 
These are only a few examples of the 
used to 


animation is 


way in which 


ze ideas. 


clarify or emphas 

The films make an attempt to person- 
alize instruction. This is another of their 
effective. features. The pronoun you is 
employed throughout the series—"You, 
too, can become a better reader.” From 
time to time, the viewer is invited to 
participate in the practice of certain of 
the skills that are being described; some 
ses have a game element. 


of these exer 
The viewer is also encouraged to analyze 
his own reading. In these ways the films 
partially forestall the criticism that may 
be leveled against any method of teach- 
ing in which all control and initiative 
reside in the teacher, and the learner 
plays, therefore, a relatively passive role. 

One way in which the films 
personalization to enhance motivation is 


use 


by presenting a variety of characters, 


and, in several instances, showing their 


interaction. For example, when it is 


The difficulties, the threats, and the ordeals that precede confession, punishment, and 
the Communist manipulation of behavior] can be likened to periods of 


reform [in 


suggested to the poor reader that he 
make and keep vocabulary cards, the 
suggestion comes from an attractive girl 
friend rather than from the teacher. 
The reading skills are effectively pre- 
sented as something to be desired—a 
fundamental principle expressed by 
Anatole France: "I would make 
lovable those things which they ought 
to love.” 

Most of the have been 
pointed out are not specific to this set 


faults that 
of films; they are an inevitable result 
of our present lack of verified under- 
standing of the complex reading process. 
Used skillfully to introduce, to supple- 
ment, nforce the teacher's 
struction this series of films may well 
form part of the reading program for 
many groups of students. 


or to r in- 


The value of film is de- 
termined solely by what it can do; its 
value depends in large part on how the 
teacher and what the student 
does with it. If the films convince the 
student that these reading skills are im- 
portant, if they inspire in him confi- 
dence that he can improve, and if they 


any not 


uses it 


give him some concrete suggestions 
about the next steps to take in becom- 
ing a better reader, they have accom- 


plished their purpose. 


H 


initiation, to “plebe years," to “boot camp," to a “novitiate,” in which pressures, 
trials, questionings, humiliations, and profound breaks with the past have been used 
to prepare men for their participation in religious, military, fraternal, professional, and 
even intellectual groups which require a high level of commitment from their mem- 


bers... 


. [But] it is not enough to know that the followers of Marx and Lenin have 


to a certain extent, reduplicated the feats of the followers of Mohammed and of 
John Calvin. We should like to have a greater understanding of these phenomena in 


the first place. 


-—LawnENCE E. HINKLE. ] 


R. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here ig the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes brogress in under- 
standing. Let Jour criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism. merit more 
than half the Shace of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written, 
CP edits when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 


ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing, 


letters 


Brain Wocxps 


It appears from Dr, Re 


itan's review 
of Somato sensory 


Changes After Pene. 
trating Brain Wounds in Man (CP, 
1961, 6, 272b) that we did not succeed 
in making clear some of our procedures, 
Dr. Reitan Suggests that since the wounds 
in our subjects were produced by high- 
velocity missiles, we perhaps went too 
far in trying to relate Our measurements 
to circumscribed cerebral areas, although 
he Concedes that the differential results 
obtained for right and left hemisphere 
lesions argue that the categorization had 
"some Validity.” Let us begin by ad- 
mitting that any population of 
damaged human beings has its limi 
from the Point of view of 
functiona] Correlation, 
Seems to us that the study of gunshot 
wounds Occurring jn Young, norma] 
brains (particularly Since. these wounds 
years before testing) 


A advantages Over alterna- 
Populations, 


As noted on 


monograph, 
there was evi 


brain- 
tations 
anatomico- 
Nevertheless, it 


Pages 2 and 3 of our 


Studied unless 
derived from sur- 
" Toentgenogram;; 
ad Penetrated into the 


brain s i i 
rain sul Designation of the site 


stance, 


3 


of the lesion in cach subject was based 
on the wound of entry and the position 


of retained foreign bodies, if any; the 
presence or absence of functional deficits 
did not in any way influence these 


localizations. With this method, only 


the minimal extent of the lesion is taken 


into account, The true extent of the 


damage must have been underestimated 
in many cases. These consistent 
of underestimation, however, 
crease the chances of obtaining signifi- 
cant functional differences 
brain-injured groups whose 
considered to be in different 
such functional differences 
they cannot re sonably be 
errors of localization, 


errors 
would de- 


between 
injuries we 
loci. When 
are found, 
ascribed to 


Dr. Reitan States that the 124 b. 
injured subjects we. 
into 10 categ 


re Customarily divided 


ories for analysis, Perhaps 
he drew this conclusion from the way 
the data Were presented 


in the graphs. 
He says that, even 


assuming a constant 
distribution of subjects in the categories, 


the resulting samples must have been 
quite small. The numbers of subjects 
employed in each comparison are given 
in table 7, The treatment of data, as 
outlined on Pages 16 and 17 of the 
monograph, involved the use of all (or 
a large Proportion) of the subjects in 
each analysis. We followed the practice 
of comparing Sroups defined by the 
Presence or absence of lesion in a pate 
ticular Place. For example, in order to 
evaluate the effect of lesions of the left 
Posterior parietal area, we compared all 
subjects with lesions here (n = 27), first. 
with all other brain-injured subjects 
whose lesions appeared to spare this area 
? Second, with al] subjects who 
had damage to the left hemisphere but 
in whom this area appeared to be spared 
(n= 47); and third, with all subjects 
who had damage to the left sensorimotor 
Apparent encroachment on 
Or parieta] 
re made to 
effects op lesions to other 
ensorimotor region and 


to this region as a unit. for each hem- 
isphere. Thus the "possibility" men- 
tioned by Dr. Reitan that the same sub- 
jects used time and again is a 
reality: indeed. this feature was crucial 
in the treatment, Although each 
rate set of analys 


were 


sepa- 
s is perhaps biased by 
the inclusion of cases with known dam- 
age outside the area under investigation, 
all result of the parallel sets of 


the over: 


analyses is unlikely to be biased, since 
we have given each area an equal oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its importance. We 
agree with Dr. Reitan that it would have 
been nice if we had had more cases and 
if the lesions had been neatly placed in 
the appropriate loci, Still, our sample of 
124 cases is conside ably larger, for eun 
ample, than the 23 cases on which 
Head's monumental study of cortical 
sensation was based. Naturally-occuring 
lesions in man can hardly be studied E 
the requirement is accepted that only 
lesions which are similar in all respects 
can be grouped together, "A 

One last point concerns Dr. Reitan’s 


raised eyebrows with regard to abi 
that 12 subjects with lesions E 
confined to the right hemisphere co 
included in our dysphasic pra 
noted in footnote 13, page 5, pice 
was defined by two E wen: 
namely, signs of language di nay ex 
which were obvious to the labors = 
staff, and claims, on the subject's ee 
that he had noted such difficulties pm 
his injury. We adopted ia 
definition in order to avoid missing some 
of the more subtle forms of — 
pathology. All subjects with signs of such 
language difficulties as were obvious H 
the laboratory staff had either unilatera 
left or bilateral injuries. This more re- 
stricted group was used to check the 
results obtained in the total group of 
dysphasics; our conclusions about the re- 
lation of sensory defect to dysphasia were 
fully confirmed (see footnote 14, page 
18). 


Joseruine SEMMES 
National Institutes of Health 


Oy 


If I were editing Contemporary 
Psychology I would make it an tron-clad 
rule that only bsychologists who have 
written books would be permitted to re- 
view them! 

—CarviN S, Haun 
2 November 1955 


Recent Russian Books in Psychology 


Compiled by Jos 


F BROZEK 


Lehigh University 


This list iy limited to Russian. books 


in psychology and in neighboring fields. 
In a later issue CP will provide a list 
of books in psychology published in 
Slavic languages other than Russian and 
also compiled by Dr. Brozek. 


Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 
Katrov, I. A. (Chief Ed.) Pedagogiche- 

skii slovar’ (Educational dictionary). 
The RSFSR Academy of 
Sciences, 1960. 2 vols. 


Moscow: 
Pedagogical 
Pp. 774, 766. 
Konstantinov, F. B. Filosofskaya en- 
tsiklopediya (Philosophical encyclope- 
dia). Moscow: State Scientific Pub- 
lishing House “Sovetskaya Entsiklope- 
diya,” 1960. Vol. 1, A-Dibro. Pp. 504. 


History 
L. S. Iz istorii nauchnoi mysli 
i history of scientific 
Academy 
1958, 


TskTLIN 
v Rossii (From the 
thought in Russia). —Ó 
of Sciences of the U.S.S-R., 
Pp. 277. SN 

Vise. V. N. and T. Ya. EN 

: FORG V. M. Bekhterev E gonte 
nn ra problemy stroeniya i funktsii 

ere norme i patologii (V. M. 

] contemporary problems 

a athological structure 
ormal and pat ea eed 

A function of the brain: eq 

i s of the All-Union conference ius 

cam i 100th anniversary 
sommemorate the dd 

a “Bekhterevs birth). Leningra 

Medgiz, 1959. Pp. 295. . 

K A. N. Psikhologi 

logicheskoi nauke za 

40 let 1917-1957 (40 years of the 

Soviet psychology of speech, 1917- 

1957). Kiev: T. G- Shevchenko State 

University, 1958. Pp. 123. 


mozga v 
Bekhterey and 


R KII ya rechi v 
AEVSKII, 
sovetskoi psikho 


Philosophical Considerations 
Rovensku, Z., A. UrMov AND E. Ue- 
mova. Mashina i mysl’ (Machine and 
A philosophical sketch of cyber- 
netics). Moscow: State Publishing 
House of Political Literature, 1960. 
Pp. 143. : 
Buivukov, D. A. Mif o dushe (The 
myth about the soul: Teachings of 


mind: 


contemporary science concerning man’s 
psychic activity: 2nd ed.). Moscow: 
“Sovetskaya Rossiya” Publishing 
House, 1958. Pp. 167. 

EpirortaL Comittee. Filosofskie prob- 
lemy sovremennogo 
( Philosophical problems of contem- 
porary natural sciences). Moscow: 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.. 
1959. Pp. 664. 

IxsriTUTE OF PHILOSOPHY, ACADEMY 
or SCIENCES or THE U.S.S.R. Osnovy 
marksistskoi filosofii (Fundamentals of 
Marxist philosophy). Moscow: State 
Publishing House of Political Litera- 
ture, 1958, Pp. 688. 

ANDREEV, I. A. Osnovy teorii poznaniya 
(Fundamentals of the theory of knowl- 
edge). Moscow: Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., 1959. Pp. 358. 

PRoTAsENYA, P. F. Proiskhozhdenie soz- 
naniya i ego osobennosti (Origins and 
characteristics of consciousness). 
Minsk: V. I. Lenin Byelorussian State 
University, 1959. Pp. 310. 

PavLov, T. Osnovnoe v uchenii I. P. 
Pavlova v svete dialekticheskogo mate- 
rializma (Fundamental points in the 
teachings of I. P. Pavlov in light of 


estestvoznaniya 


the dialectical materialism). Transl. 
from Bulgarian. Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1959. 
Pp. 224. 
Neurophysiology 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, I. P. PavLov 
Art-UxioN PnuvsioLOocicAL SOCIETY. 


Voprosy elektrofiziologii i entsefalo- 
grafii (Problems of electrophysiology 
and encephalography: Proceedings of 
the first All-Union conference held in 
Leningrad on May 8 to 11, 1957). 
Moscow-Leningrad: Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., 1960. Pp. 399. 
Koc A. B. Osnovy fiziologii vysshei 
nervnoi deyatelnosti (Foundations of 
the physiology of higher nervous ac- 
tivity). Moscow: State Publishing 
House "Vysshaya Shkola.“ 1959. Pp. 


S AL A. Nervnaya regulyat- 
vaniya krovi (Nervous regu- 


lation of blood coagulation). Moscow: 


SPERANSKAYA 


Voskr 


LYUBLINSKAYA, A. A 


The RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, 1959. Pp. 376. 

Rustnov, V. S. (Ed.) Eksperimentalnoe 
izuchenie zakonomernostei raboty kory 
bolshikh polusharii (Experimental 
study of the laws of the function of 
the cerebral cortex). Trudy (Trans- 
actions) of the Institute of Higher 
Nervous Activity, Physiol. Series, Vol. 
5. Moscow: Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., 1960. Pp. 272. 

> E. N. Neiro-gumoralnye 

i endokrinnye faktory v deyateľ nosti 

nervnoi sistemy (Neurohumoral and 
endocrine factors in the activity of 
the nervous system). Moscow-Lenin- 
grad: Academy of Sciences of the 

U.S.S.R., 1959. Pp. 247. 


Comparative Psychophysiology 


Dister, N. N. Organy chuvstv sistemy 


bokovoi linii i ikh znachenie v po- 
vedenii ryb (Sense organs of the 
lateral-line system and their signifi- 
cance for the behavior of fish). Mos- 
cow: Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., 1960. Pp. 310. 


Ira, N. A. Funktsionalnye svoistva 


nervno-myshechnykh — priborov po 
nochnykh (Functional 
of the neuromuscular apparatus of 
lower vertebrates). Moscow-Lenin- 
grad: Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R.. 1959, Pp. 195. 

KAYA, A. K. Funktsional’nye 
nervno-myshechnogo pribora 
nasekomykh (Functional characteris- 
tics of the neuro-muscular apparatus 
of insects). Moscow-Leningrad: Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1959, 
Pp. 189. 


d. 
characteristics 


scotstea 


Orienting Reflex 


SokoLov, E. N. Orientirovochnyi refleks 


i voprosy vysshei nervnoi deyatelnosti 
v norme i patologii (Orienting reflex 
and problems of normal and abnormal 
higher nervous activity), Moscow: The 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, 1959. Pp. 342. 


Development 
Keutersen, V. AS AND N. S. Lukix 
Psikhologiya podrostka ( Psychology of 
the adolescent), Moscow: Gosuchpe- 
dizdat, 1959, Pp. 340, d 


Ocherki bsikhi- 
rebenka ines 
of the psychological obere 
the child: Early childhood : 
school age), Moscow: 
Academy of Ped 
1959. Pp. 546. 


cheskogo razvitiya 


and pre- 
The RSFSR 


agogica] Sciences, 


Productive and. Logical Thinking 

Ponomarev, Ya. A. Psikhologiya tvor- 
cheskogo myshleniya (Psychology of 
creative thought). Moscow: The 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences. 1960. Pp. 352. 

RUBINSHTEIN, S. L. (Ed.) Protsess 
myshleniya i zakonomernosti analiza, 
sinteza i obobshcheniya: Eksperimen- 
tal’nye issledovaniya (The processes of 
thinking and laws of analysis, 


syn- 
thesis and generalization: Experimen- 
tal studies). Moscow: The RSFSR 


Academy of Pedagogic 
1960. Pp. 167. 
STEMPKOVsKAYA, V. I. O roli abstraktsii 
vopoznanii (On the role of abstraction 
in cognition). Moscow: Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1959, Pp. 


112. 


al Sciences, 


Motor Functions 


ZAPOROZHETS, A. V. Razvitie proizvol’- 

nykh dvizhenii (Development of vol- 
untary movements). Moscow: The 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, 1960. Pp. 430, 


Emotions 
Yakouson, P. M. Psikhologiya chuvsto 
( Psychology of emotions; 2nd ed.). 
Moscow: 


The RSFSR Academy of 
al Sciences, 1958. Pp. 384 + 
with 84 Pictures, 


Pedagogic 
Appendix 


Personality 
Kovarey, 4. G. AND V. N, Myasisu- 
CHEV. Psikhicheskie osobennosti chelo- 


veka. Tom |. Kharakter. Tom 2. 
Sposobnosti (Man’s Psychological char- 
acteristics: Vo] 1, Character, Vol, 92, 


Abilities), Leningrad University Press, 

1957, 1960, Pp. 264, 304, 
Myasisucuey, V. N. (Ed.) Psikholo- 

glya: Lo odarenosti ( Psy- 
and Talents), Len- 
Press, 1960, Pp. 123. 


Neuropsychiatry 
BANSHCHIKOV, V. M. (Ed.) Psikhi- 
cheskie narushe gipertoniche- 
skoi Sosudistykh 
disturbances 


niya pri 
bolezni i 


zabolevaniyakh 


OW: Ministry 
R, 1960. py, 


IvANOV-ŠMOLENSKIL A. G. AND 
KorLYArevskir (Eds.) 
fiziologii i 


L. 4, 
Voprosy pato- 
eksperimentalnoi 
narushenii wysshei nervnoi deyat 
zhivotnykh pri nekotorykh 
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terapii 
eľnosti 
intoksikat- 


siyakh i infektsiyakh (Problems of 
pathophysiology and experimental 
therapy of disturbances of higher ner- 
vous activity of animals induced by 
some toxic agents and infections). 
Trudy (Transactions) of the Institute 
of Higher Nervous Activity. Moscow: 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.. 


Pathophysiol. Series, Vol, 6. 1959. 
Pp. 351. 

Rokuuty, L. L. Sovetskaya meditsina v 
borbe 5; psikhicheskimi boleznyami 
(Soviet medicine's struggle against 
mental illness: 3rd ed.). Moscow: 


Medgiz. 1960. Pp. 131, 

Sicrist, A. V, (Ed.) Obmen veshcheste 
bri psikhicheskikh zabolevaniyakh (In- 
termediary metabolism of the. mentally 
ill). Moscow: Medgiz. Pp. 214. 

SUKHAREVA, G. E. Klinicheskie lektsii 
bo psikhiatrii detskogo vozrasta (Clin- 
ical lecture on child psychiatry; 2nd 
vol.). Moscow: Medgiz, 1959, Pp. 406. 


Occupational Psychology 
ARKHANGEL’sxn, S. N. Ocherki po 
bsikhologii truda (Outlines of the 
Psychology of work). Moscow: Tru- 
drezervizdat, 1958. Pp. 160, 
Copanp, N, Psikhologiya i soldat (Psy- 
chology and the soldier) 
English (Harrisburg, 1 
Sapronova and V, 
Moscow: Publishing 
Ministry of Defense 
1958. Pp. 136. 


- Trans. from 
951) by A. T. 
M. Katerinicha. 

House of the 
of the U.S.S.R.. 


(Acquisition of these 
facilitated by the Nation 
dation grant G 19469). 


publications was 
al Science Foun- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALLPORT, Gorpon, W, Pattern and 


growth in bersonality, New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961. Pp. ix + 592. $7.50. 

ANDREWS, MicHaeL F, (Ed.) Creativity 
and bsychological health. Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Pres, 1961. Pp. 
ix + 148, $2.25. 

BAUMGARTEN, 
schichte der 
in Schwiez, 
1961. Pp. 

BEIZMANN, C 
l'enfant de 
Pédagog 
I 


Inc., 


FRANZISKA, Zur Ge- 


angewandten Psychologie 


Munsingen: B. Fishcher. 
108. 


(Actualités 
chologiques, pub- 
pices de L'Institut des 
l'éducation de PlUniver- 


sité de Genéve.) (Institut J. J. Rous- 
seau.) Neuchatel: Delachaux & Nies- 
tlé. 1961. Pp. 295. 

Bettows, ROGER. Psychology of person- 
nel in business and industry. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1961. Pp. iii ++ 474. $10.00. 

Bercier, EDMUND. Counterfeit-sex: 
homosexuality, impotence, — frigidity. 
New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1961. 
(First published 1951) Pp. vii -+ 380. 
$2.95. 

Bijou, Siwxey W.. axb Doxsan M. 
Baer. Child development: Vol, I, a 
systematic and empirical theory, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.. 
1961. Pp. v + 90. $1.25. 

Bonner. Jupy. The word is hope: an 
institute on the rehabilitation of the 
aging. Austin: Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, University of Texas, 
1961. Pp. 32. $.25. 

Bortnc, Epwix G. Psychologist at large: 
an autobiography and selected essays 
of a distinguished psychologist. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
371. $6.50. uice crie 

Braun, Jons RICHARD (Compiler). i T 
ical psychology in transition. oe 
land, Ohio: Howard Allen, Inc., ` 

ix 211. 

to ta henge te 
Guildhall Lectures, 1960. of 
University of London Press, 1961. Pp. 

"iei a C. Freud and the fes 
Freudians. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. vii 221. $95. — 

Browne, Roserr S. Race relations in 
international affairs. Washington, D. 
C.: Public Affairs Press, 1961. Pp. 


iv -- 62. 

Bucuier, Jusrus. The concept of 
method. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. vii + 180. 
$4.00. 


Buss, Arnotp H. The psychology of 
aggression. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1961. Pp. x + 307. $7.95. 

CawTRIL, HaApLEY. Human nature and 
political systems. New Brunswick, N. 
J.: Rutgers University Press, 1961. 
Pp. ix + 112. $3.00. 


CHURCHILL, EILEEN M, Counting and 


measuring: an approach to number 
education in the infant school. To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1961. Pp. v + 219. $2.75. 

CLIFTON, James A, AND DaviD LEVINE. 


Klamath bersonalities: ten Rorschach 
case studies, 


Eugene. Oregon: Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1961, Pp. 80. 
Corer, CHARLES N. (Ed.). with the 


assistance of BARRARA S, Musgrave 


Verbal learning and verbal behavior. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1961. Pp. v + 241. $5.95. 

CruicksHANK, WiLLiIAM C., FRANCES 
A. BENTZEN, FREDERICK H. RATZE- 
BURG, AND Mirtam T. TANNHAUSER. 
A teaching method for brain-injured 
and hyperactive children. Syracuse, 
New York: Syracuse University Press, 
1961. (Syracuse University Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Mono- 
graph Series 6). Pp. xxi + 576. $7.95. 

CuMMING, ELAINE, AND WILLIAM E. 
Henry. Growing old: the process of 
disengagement, New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. v + 293. $6.75. 

Dimorouttos, Grorcr T. (Ed.). Plasma 
proteins in health and disease (An- 
nals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences). New York: New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1961. Pp. 335. 

Earn, C. J. C. Subnormal personalities: 
their clinical investigation and assess- 
ment. Baltimore, Md.: The Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1961. Pp. v -+ 338. 
$7.00. 

Eckman, Donar P. Systems: research 
and design. (Proceedings of the First 
Systems Symposium at Case Institute 
of Technology.) New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1961. Pp. vd- 
310, $8.50. . 

ENcorLER, Davin. How to raise your 
child's IQ. New York: Ballantine 
Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 153. $.50. 

Erickson, ERIK. H. et al. Children of 
the Caribbean: their mental health 
needs, (Proceedings of the Second 
Caribbean Conference for Mental 
Health, April 10-16, 1959, Saint 
Thomas, Virgin Islands.) San Juan, 
p. R.: Department of the Treasury, 
uec e AND EpwiN S 

7,ARBEROW, NORMAN, Dy E h 3 

gy etm The cry for help. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961. 
Pp. xvi -+ 398. $9.95. - 

Epwin A. Studies in per- 
sonnel and industrial psychology. 
Homewood, Ill: The Dorsey Press, 
1961. Pp. xi -+ 633. $7.00. 

ForTz, CHARLES I. The world of teach- 
ing machines: programed learning and 
sel]- instruction devices. Washington, 


FLEISHMAN, 


P, Git Electronic Teaching Labora- 
toes Teaching Research and Tech- 
es, 


nology Division, 1961. Pp. 116. $5.95. 

FRAME, JANET. Faces in the water. New 
york: George Braziller, 1961. Pp. 
254. $4.00. 

GpMANT, Anprew. The nature of gen- 
e Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. Pp. x + 206. $6.50. 
R. W., A. Fessarp, AND J. 


JERARD, : ` 
T Brain mechanisms and 


KOoNORSKTI. 


learning. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. Pp. v + 702. $15.00. 

GorrMan, Envixc. Asylums: essays on 
the social situation of mental patients 
and other inmates. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1961. 
Pp. ix + 386. $1.15. 

Gn BLATT, Mitton, DANIEL J. Lev- 
INSON, AND GERALD L. KLERMAN 
(Eds.). Mental patients in transition: 
steps in hospital community rehabili- 
tation. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961, Pp. v + 378. $11.75. 

Harvey, O. J., Dav E. HUNT AND 
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To labour with a light heart is food 
for the soul, but to labour in sadness is 
like a thorn in your foot. And with a 
thorn in his foot no man can travel far. 
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motion, back to Yale for an equally 
brief period of time be[ore he began, 
as an aviation psychologist, to fight 
World War II. After the war he went 
to Iowa State where, productively, he 
remained until 1959. Southerners will 
note that it took only two years in 
Florida for him to produce the present 
book. Lawrence O'Kelly, the reviewer, 
entered psychology through Ohio State 
University, and like, but not with Dr. 
Brown, served as a psychologist in 
World War II. He describes this war- 
time period as a “forced interlude as 
a clinical psychologist.” Before and 
after the war he was at the University 
of Colorado, then later at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, where he now continues 
his research and publication in physi- 
ological psychology. He has focused his 
curiosity on physiological processes of 
regulation as they relate to behavior 
and presently is concentrating on water 
metabolism and thirst-motivated be- 
havior. 


—F.H.S. 


N adjective that appropriately char- 
EN acterizes Professor Brown's book 
is one that might seem strangely unnec- 
essary in a journal devoted to the ap- 
praisal of scientific publications, and the 
reviewer was surprised to find how per- 
sistently the impression of "honesty" 
occurred to him as he studied and 
taught from this text. But in this day 
of competition for gains in textbook 
sales there are many treatments of com- 
plex psychological questions that sacrifice 
just a little objectivity for greater popu- 
lar appeal, that elegantly simplify by 
omitting complicating evidence, that 
seek to meet all needs and to disagree 
with no one. None of these censorious 
tendencies are true of The Motivation 
of Behavior. It is 
acknowledging 


an honest book, 
difficulties, presenting 
alternative. points of view, making its 
own position completely clear where 
possible, and advising withheld judg- 
ment when necessary, recognizing its 
own limitations. Speaking from a semes- 
ter's experience in teaching it, the re- 
viewer can say that it stands up well to 
the scrutiny of student and teacher alike. 

Brown's purpose in writing the book 
goes a great way towards determining 
its assets and liabilities. When a person 


sets out to develop a tightly 


reasoned, systematic analysis of the con- 
cept of motivation, with special em- 
phasis upon its relative utility as an 
explanatory component of general be- 
havior theory" he must soon face the 
difficulty of defining “motivation” in a 
fashion that reduces its manic compre- 
hensiveness to manageable proportions, 
and do so in a manner that will provide 
a strategically sufficient body of verify- 
ing empirical evidence. To those who 
have followed Professor Brown’s experi- 
mental and theoretical contributions to 
the field, there is no surprise in his 
choice of Hull's multiplicative-drive 
theory as the basis for his own analysis 
of motivation. In Brown's hands, and 
profiting by Spence's significant analysis 
of aversive and incentive metivation, the 


drive construct has impressive explana- 
tory force. It is somewhat paradoxical, 
however, that defining drive (D) in 
such a fashion as to eliminate all but 
the energizing 
qualitatively 


function in behavior, 
different motivational 
states disappear, and almost the whole 
burden of explaining the quality or di- 
rection of behavior is placed on the 
unlearned and learned reaction tend- 
encies, certainly a strong concession to 
associative theories of motivation, Brown 
himself, at various places in the book, 
and most particularly in his Chapter 4 
“Motivational and Associative Interpre. 
tations of ‘Motivated’ Behavior,” 
close to being convinced th 


seems 
iseto à at exclusively 
associative explanations may, ) 
be sufficient, | 
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finds it possible to write a text 
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human behavior are not treated com- 
prehensively, but only indirectly and 
incidentally as studies in these fields 
supply appropriate evidence for some 
aspect of drive or drive-habit inter- 
action. Even so, it is surprising. how 
much information on specific drive 
states does emerge in the course of his 
analysis. 


Te book is well organized for teach- 
ing. Leaving little to chance previous 
contacts with formal behavior theory, 
Brown devotes the first two chapters to 
systematic definition of concepts, an 
illuminating discussion of 
struction in general 
problems of theory in motivation, and 


to the logic of measurement, 
chapters are very 
we 


theory con- 
and of specific 


These 
written, and 
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well 
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he discusses learned responses as 
Sources of drive. 


Motivational conse- 
quences of frustration and conflict, mo- 
tivational variables in human perform- 
ance, and motivational variables in 
Perception, The book ends with short 
discussions of such miscellaneous 
Motivational problems as the condition- 
ing of emotional responses, the “explora- 
tory” drive, Physiological “activation” 
and intracranial self-reinforcement, The 
writing throughout js refreshingly crisp 
and clear, illustrations are confined to 


text-oriented graphic Presentations 
data, and each chapter h 
that genuine 
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supplementary material could, for the 
most part, be integrated smoothly with 
the chapter topics of the text. 
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Do that in the future our explanations 
of complex human and animal behavior 
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nished by the ethologists all certainly 
provide almost too great a wealth of 
facts on motivational phenomena for 
the systematist in this field. 


"These remarks should not be construed 
as an attempt to minimize Professor 
Brown's contribution. He has done im- 
pressively and honestly what he set out 
to do, and the result is a. performance 


that will remain useful for many years. 
But it would be a sad by-product of 
such an excellent work if it influenced a 
future generation of graduate students 
to neglect the biological foundations of 
their science. Ultimately all distinctions 
between "sciences" are temporary arti- 
facts of administrative convenience, 
stage of development, and human 
limitation. 


Of What Does Consistency 


Consist? 


Milton J. Rosenberg, Carl I Hovland, William J. McGuire, Robert P. 


Abelson, and Jack W. Brehm 


Attitude Organization and Change: An Analysis of Consistency Among 
Attitude Components. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. xii 


-+ 239. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Dorwin CARTWRIGHT 


Carl I Hovland, the inspiration for this 
series of monographs, died on 16 April 
1961. The fourth volume of the series, 
Social Judgment: An Assimilation-Con- 
trast Approach to Attitudes and the 
Effects of Communication, in which 
Hovland was joined by Muzafer Sherif, 
will appear shortly. Hovland was Ster- 
ling Professor of Psychology at Yale, 
Director of Graduate Studies, and a 
Fellow of Silliman College. Rosenberg 
has just become Associate Professor of 
Psychology in charge of the program in 
social psychology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He is a Michigan PhD, at Yale in 
1954-1961. McGuire has just become 
Associate Professor in the doctoral pro- 
gram in social psychology at Columbia. 
He is a Yale PhD, who went to Minne- 
sota, returned to Yale, and then went to 
Illinois to work in communications. 
Abelson, a Princeton PhD, has been at 
Yale since 1953, where he is now Asso- 
ciate Professor. Brehm, a Minnesota 
PhD, went to Yale for three years and 
is now Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at Duke. The reviewer, Cartwright, is 
Professor of Psychology and Research 
Coordinator in the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics in the University of 


Michigan. He wrote this review while 
Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences. His 
interest in attitudes and communication 
goes back to World War II, when he 
worked under the supervision of Rensis 
Likert. He was co-editor of Public Opin- 
ion and Propaganda (Dryden Press, 
1954). With Frank Harary he has pub- 
lished a mathematical formalization of 
Fritz Heider’s theory of balance. 
—E.G.B. 


N 1957 the American Psychological 
I Association presented its Distin- 
guished Scientific Contribution Award 
to Carl I Hovland “for his original and 
provocative contributions to the scien- 
tific study of persuasive communications 
and the modification of beliefs and atti- 
tudes.” The book under review is the 
fourth major publication from Hov- 
land's program of research on communi- 
cation and attitude change. It conforms 
to the high standards set by the pre- 
vious work and makes vivid the great 
loss to psychology occasioned by his 
recent. death. 

Hovland's program has consistently 
represented the best in collaborative re- 


search. He attracted. psychologists 
deeply committed to a variety of theo- 
retical orientations and encouraged 
each to follow his own theoretical bent. 
Each investigation, therefore, has been 
designed to contribute to the solution 
of a particular theoretical problem. De- 
spite the theoretical diversity of the 
collaborators, a strong coherence has 
been achieved by subordinating the the- 
ories to an empirical problem; they are 
made to serve, never to dominate. The 
product has been a focused body of 
knowledge with theoretical significance 
rather than a single, tightly knit theory. 
This dual allegiance to the empirical 
and theoretical may also account for the 
program’s markedly practical flavor. No 
giant steps are needed to get from the 
research findings to application. 


The research reported in this book 
is directed toward illuminating the in- 
terrelation and interaction among the 
cognitive, affective, and behavioral com- 
ponents of attitudes. How are attitudes 
organized, and how does organization 
affect the processes involved in attitude 
change? The focal concept throughout 
the 


several studies is "response consist- 
The basic postulate is that man 
has a "preference for consistency? which 
manife 


enc 


itself in many ways in the 
organization and change of attitudes. 


More specifically, three conceptual 
models serve to generate the hypotheses 
of the separate investigations. Brehm, 
employing Festinger's dissonance theory, 
assumes that the cognitive and affective 
components of an attitude toward an 
object imply a certain kind of behavior 
with respect to that object, He defines 
"discrepant behavior" as either the ab- 
sence or the opposite of the implied 
behavior. Now, if an individual is sub- 
jected to forces sufficiently strong to 
override an attitude and to produce dis- 


crepant behavior, a state of dissonance 


results. The magnitude of dissonance is 


umed to be an inverse 


; function of the 
magnitude of the 


i forces favoring the 
discrepant. behavior and 


: a direct. fune- 
tion of the 


forces opposing it, Thus if 
a person is induced to 


do something 
contrary to an attitude 


he 
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above, ap- 


pears in this theory as "avoidance of 
dissonance.” 
Rosenberg and Abelson, building 

s of Heider, concentrate on 
consistency within cognitive structures. 
The basic units of cognitive structure 
are "bands" composed of pairs of cogni- 
tive elements connected by a term de- 
fining their relationship. Both elements 
and relationships are said to have signs, 
reflecting the affective quality of the 
elements and a less clearly specified 
property of the relationships. A band 
is said to be “balanced” when the sign 
of the relationship is consistent with the 
sign of the related elements; otherwise 
it is imbalanced. Consistency means here 
that two concepts of identical sign are 
Positively related, or two concepts of 
opposite sign are negatively related. It 
is assumed that a person seeks to avoid 
imbalanced structures, Thus, the state- 
ment “segregated housing is incompati- 
ble with the brotherhood of man" would 
constitute an imbalanced band if the 
Person has positive affect for both “seg- 
regated housing” and “the brotherhood 
of man,” since the relationship “is in- 
compatible with” is assumed to be nega- 
uve. This band could readily become 
balanced by changing the sign of just 
one of the elements or by 
Positive relationship between 
McGuire is concerned with 
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quired probability of the conclusion is 
equal to, or greater than, the product 
of the probabilities of the premises: 
p’(c)= p(a)p(b). If two credible pre- 
mises imply an undesirable conclusion. 
the two types of consistency create con- 
flicting tendencies, for ‘logically’ the 
person should place credence in the 


conclusion. while ‘wishfully’ he should 
not. 


E Rete no systematic comparison 
of these three conceptual schemes is 
presented in the book, the similarities 
among them are tantalizing. The 
“bands” of Rosenberg and Abelson cor- 
respond closely to the “propositions” of 
McGuire. All three systems employ the 
notion of “relations among elements”: 
logical implication (McGuire), a more 
loosely specified implication from cog- 


nition and affect to behavior (Brehm) 


> 
and highly abstract ‘ 


‘signed relation- 
ships” among cognitive elements (Rosen- 
berg and Abelson). And all three posit 
a tendency toward cons 


stency. It would 
seem that the models of McGuire and 


of Rosenberg and Abelson could 
amalgamated rather easily, for each is 
stated in a fairly rigorous fashion. More- 
over, since Rosenberg and Abelson found 


in their research. that subjects favor 
cognitive structures that m 


be 


aximize pros- 
pective gain, they end up by postulating 
an additional “hedonic tendency” closely 
akin to McGuire’s “wishful thinking.” 
It would be somewhat more difficult, 
however, to incorporate the less formal- 
ized dissonance theory. 

If an amalgamation of these theories 
is to be undertaken, special attention 
should be given to the "microprocess 
analysis of cognitive balancing" pre- 
Sented by Rosenberg and Abelson to- 


Ward the end of their chapter. This new 
analysis 
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surely enough is now known about this 
topic to keep formal theory in touch 
with empirical reality, and much could 
be gained from further theoretical inte- 
gration. 

The concentration of this review on 
basic concepts should not suggest. that 
the book is simply an exposition. of 
theoretical models. It is much more 
than that. [t consists primarily of a r e 
porting of carefully controlled experi- 
ments designed to answer specific ques- 
tions about the nature of attitude change. 
In one espec 
Rosenberg emplo 
the affect a 


attitude. A hypnotized subject 1s 


ly study, 


to change 


sociated with the object of 
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will 


moving into 
The : 
make you happy." The subject's cogni- 
tive structure is ascertained (ie, the 
signs of elements and their relationships) 
both before and after hypnosis, and jt 
is found that the induced d 
change brings about a consistent bn 
ganization of beliefs about the abject " 
affect. Furthermore, when tested a m B 
later, the new beliefs are found lines 
sist. If the hypnotically induced change 
of affect is then removed, some of 2 
beliefs still persist for at least a shor 
time. 

In another series of experiments 
Brehm attempts to discover what it 18 
about the occurrence of discrepant be: 
havior that produces dissonance and its 
associated consequences. This work 
shows that, even if the discrepant be- 
havior does not actually take place, dis- 
sonance may be aroused by the commit- 
ment to engage in the behavior. Finally, 
he presents data to support the conclu- 
sion that even commitment to behavior 
is not required, for simply suffering a 
disliked | fate arouse iuvet, 
especially if the subject believes he yrs 
a ‘choice’ that could have prevented his 


neighborhoods. mere idea 


can 


unfortunate condition. 


One finding is obtained repeatedly in 
the several studies: messages are more 
readily accepted if they are consistent 
(in the several senses described above) 
with prevailing affective-cognitive struc- 
tures than if they are not. It me 
i 1 re B or 
indeed, that there is a preference 
consistenc: 


One measure of the success of a re- 
search program is the degree to which it 
changes the kinds of questions being 
asked. This book makes such an evalu- 
ation easy, for it has an unusually good 
final section on problems for further 
research. And tested by this criterion, 
the research has not done badly. The 
new questions begin with the assump- 
tion that a preference for consistency 
exists and that the major feature of its 
effects upon attitude organization and 
change are known. They probe more 
deeply now into problems of measure- 
ment and quantification, into the de- 
tails of the processes involved, and into 
additional variables that may affect 
these processes. Incidently, anyone seck- 
ing a problem for himself or a student 
can find plenty here, many of them 
with built-in hypotheses. 


Four clusters of problems are empha- 
sized. The first concerns the need for 
better measurement of degree of incon- 
sistency. The second raises the question 
of degree of reactivity to inconsistency; 
what determines the threshold of re- 
inconsistency? Some pointed 
are posed here about the 
effects of personality, attitude content, 
nature of communication, and type of 
situation. The third deals with the na- 
ture of the processes which mediate the 
changes in attitudinal structures when 
inconsistency is introduced. The “micro- 
process analy of Rosenberg and 
Abelson, mentioned earlier, provides a 
starting point for this line of investiga- 
tion. The fourth type of problem arises 
from a certain looseness of conception 
and method in previous attempts to deal 
with alternative responses to inconsist- 
ency. All the theories considered allow 
for several, more or less equivalent, 
consistency-restoring responses to incon- 
sistency, but none of the theories speci- 
fies in detail the conditions which bring 
about one rather than another. Although 
Rosenberg and Abelson take an impor- 
tant step toward supplying this de- 
it remains a serious one. 


sponse to 
questions 


” 


ficiency, 

At the very end of the book Hovland 
and Rosenberg raise a disturbing issue: 
granted that a preference for consistency 
has been established, may there not also 
be a preference for inconsistency? One 
cannot but wonder, after the issue has 
been raised, whether the experimental 


ingenuity of psychologists could have 
demonstrated so convincingly the exist- 
ence of this second kind of preference 
if it had been demanded by their the- 
ories. It will not be sufficient to show 
merely that man is sometimes incon- 
sistent; this would be easy, and present 
theories allow for it. The question is 
whether sometimes inconsistency is ac- 
tively sought out and defended against 
pressures toward consistency. Surely, 
somewhere there must be a psychologist 
sufficiently perverse to undertake this 
demonstration. His name might even go 
down in history. 


Gestalt Nowadays 


Karl Biihler 


Das Gestaltprinzip im Leben des 
Menschen und der Tiere. (Enzy- 
klopádie der Psychologie in Ein- 
zeldarstellungen, Band 5.) Bern: 
Verlag Hans Huber, 1960. Pp. 
106. 


Reviewed by D. E. BERLYNE 


Karl Bühler is the Bühler of Külpe's 
Würzburg School, the man who wrote 
on the thought processes in 1907, the 
last papers in that famous series. Bühler 
followed Külpe to Bonn and Munich 
and later in 1922 after the First World 
War succeeded to the chair of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Vienna where 
he remained until the Nazis discharged 
him. He had been twice a visiting pro- 
fessor in America, later becoming a con- 
sulting psychologist in Los Angeles. He 
is now at age eighty-two retired. The 
review tells more about him. The re- 
viewer, Daniel Berlyne, is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Boston Uni- 
versity. He has an AB from Cambridge 
University, a PhD from Yale, has taught 
at the Universities of Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews and at Brooklyn College, and 
has worked at Piaget's Centre in Geneva 
and the behavioral center at Palo Alto. 
His recent book is Conflict Arousal and 
Curiosity (McGraw-Hill, 1960; CP. 
May, 1961, 6, 145-147). i 

—E. G. B. 


"e author of this book is one of 
the great figures of the history of 
psychology, having established his claim 
to this status about half a century ago, 
just before the Gestalt school started to 
transform the psychological landscape. 
He is best known for his continuation 
of the Würzburg school's introspective 
experiments on thinking. He played an 
active part in the discussions that 
marked the advent of the Gestalt school, 
sympathizing, with many of the points 
they were making while stopping short 
of their more extreme positions. 

And here he is writing many years 
after the Gestalt school has passed its 
high-point, at a time when nobody can 
deny that it left indelible traces behind 
it but when there can still be a great 
deal of argument over the exact nature 
of those traces. It is also a time when 
we can appreciate the importance of 
many later developments, without yet 
being in a position to identify their 
durable contributions. So we have here 
an opportunity to learn what an out- 
standing psychologist, who has lived 
through many changes of psychological 
scenery, thinks about some of the key 
problems of psychology from a con- 
temporary vantage-point. It is a rare 
opportunity and one that can only be 
welcomed by anybody with a historical 
sense. 

The present work is the fifth volume 
of a series entitled Encyclopedia of Psy- 
chology in Monographs, but the sense 
in which this series is meant to be more 
"encyclopedic" than other collections 
of monographs is not too clear. Bühler, 
for example, does not aim at a com- 
prehensive exposition of the present 
status of the Gestalt principle or of its 
role in the history of psychological 
theory. Nor does he attempt to provide 
comprehensive documentation or bibli- 
ography. The book consists rather of 
a succession of passi 
prompted by NS eai. Me dos 
has recently been readin rh sie 
treated are loosely de z "des 
their connection Mee Bicis. 
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are discussed. He then goes on to con- 
sider some questions raised by ethology, 
cybernetics, physiological work on the 
reticular formation, and writings by 
Talcott Parsons, Einstein, and Carnap. 
His overall conclusion is that the abil- 
ity to react to Gestalten characterizes 
the higher forms of animal life and 
separates them from the accomplish- 
ments of even the most versatile com- 
puting machines. 


E d Psycholosists will 
Probably not feel that this book, de- 
spite its considerable historical interest, 
casts much new light on the function 
of Gestalt concepts in modern psychol- 
ogy. The notion of a Gestalt is not 
analyzed minutely. The German word 
Gestalt is simply stated to be equivalent 
to the Latin loan-word form and the 
Greek morphe. Gestalt 
expounded primarily by 
with earlier associationism and with the 
kind of reflex theory represented by 
Pavlov and Watson. The use of Pavlov 
as a negative model for Gestalt psychol- 
ogy is, however, surely not fully justi- 
fied here, nor has it been 
vious writings 


psychology is 
contrasting it 


in many pre- 
sympathetic to the 
Gestalt School, After all, Pavlov made 
his name as a Physiologist, long before 
he studied conditioned reflexes, through 
his advocacy of “chronic” experiments, 
on the grounds that one physiological 
process is invariably affected by what 
is going on in other parts of the body 
and interacts with these other processes, 
Moreover, the best known of Pavlov's 
several methods of inducing experimen- 
tal neurosis depends on Gestalt discrim- 
ination, that is to say, the discrimina- 
tion of shape. , x 
dyle liscussion is not that 
The style of à weite 


many a 
operational 
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In general, we must note that Bühler 
has not incorporated all the important 
developments with a bearing on Gestalt 
problems that have appeared since the 
heyday of the Gestalt school. Any- 
body’s list must be subjective, but many 
would surely include Bergmann’s enum- 
eration of ‘good’ and ‘bad? implications 
of Gestalt psychology, and the various 
attempts, from Hull to Hebb, to explain 
Gestalt perception through principles 
of associative learning. Although Büh- 
ler considers the relevance of computers 
to psychology and takes up some of 
von Neumann's ideas, he does not men- 
tion recent efforts, with a tangible 
though so far highly circumscribed de- 
gree of success, to program computers 
for pattern. recognition. And Piagets 
contentions that perceptual wholes can 
be fruitfully analyzed in terms of 
dyadic relations and that the wholes 
that participate in thinking are radically 
different from those that participate in 


Perception receive here no mention 
apart from a bare reference in a foot- 
note, 


Clinical 


Psychometry 


Leah Gold Fein 


The Three-Dimensional Personality 
Test: Reliability, Validity and 
Clinical Implications. New York: 
International Universities Press, 
1961. Pp. xij + 324. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Austin Grice 


Dr. Leah Gold Fein, after taking a Yale 
PhD in 1944, has been a lecturer at tha 
University of Bridgeport and has had a 
varied experience in clinical practice in 
Connecticut. She has served as con- 
sultant to Stamford’s Alcoholic Clinic, 
as clinical psychologist with the Nor- 
walk Psychiatric Clinic and with 2 
Roosevelt School in Stamford. he 
ü positions she now combines 
ede us Austin Grigg has 
a history in which broad clinical ne 
has been combined with teac 


with private practice. 


perience TUE 
^ AAS WOYKE 
ing and r search. He 


i in 
fessionally with the feebleminded 


Maine, the incarcerated in the Virginia 
State Penitentiary, with neurotics in the 
Air Force, psychotics in a mental hos- 
pital, the academically troubled in 
University of Towa Counseling Center 
and with promising clinical students at 
the University of Texas, where he 
served for a while as director of the 
clinical training program. He has re- 
cently returned to the University of 
Richmond, his alma mater. 


=T. H. S. 


HIS is a mixture of statistical analy- 
T of research data, im- 
pressions not submitted to impartial 
test, extensions of interpretations from 
one test (Rorschach) to another 
(3-DPT), and occasional lapses into 
superficiality even while insisting that 
the material under consideration dec 
rives from a deep layer" of personality. 
Not deep, for example, is this judg- 
ment: "The 3-DPT is designed to 
measure personality functions. Rate d 
production and language variables E 
functions of personality. bara 
the 3-DPT measures these iie 
consistently, it is a valid instrument or 
measuring functions" (p. 
124). 

The author has used 00 
"over eight years testing about 1,0 i 
subjects" and this book reports her 
data, her faith, and her diagnostic 
acumen. Reliabilities, usually reported 
here as r-squared, are unimpressive: the 
highest is .55 for normals for one 
scoring category and .90 for 6 catatonics 
(r). There is confusion for the reader 
about the tables: beginning with Table 
22, all N's for various normal and 
clinical samples have been doubled, but 
with Table 26, carlier N's are again 
reported. 

Rich examples and the 
author’s interpretations of what various 
responses may reflect allow the book to 
be used as a manual for the test. De- 
spite numerous statistical tables, and 
even a multiple regres ion, the reviewer 
judges that the book is intended for the 
clinician's clinician. 


sis clinical 


personality 


the test for 


clinical 


Fase and convenience are poor ex- 


perimental guides 


K M. Durkrsnsc n 


Growth or Regression 


in Client-centered Therapy? 


William U. Snyder, with the collaboration of B. June Snyder 


The Psychotherapy Relationship. New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xiv + 


418. $7.50. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK R. FOSMIRE 


The review clearly identifies the author 
except that it docs not say that he is 
now Professor of Psychology and Di- 
rector of the Psychological Clinic at the 
Pennsylvania State University. Fred- 
erick R. Fosmire received his PhD at 
the University of Texas in the early 
fiftics, taught for a while at Montana 
State then entered the clinical field 
through a postdoctoral VA internship 
which led to two years of clinical work 
in the VA program. He moved to the 
University of Oregon in 1958 where he 
is now director of clinical training and 
where he is involved in research on 
what he is doing—tcaching psycho- 


therapy. 
—F.H. S. 


ors therapy work? While outcome 
D research. does not give any pro- 
cedure a gold star for effectiveness, 
most clinicians reject Eysenck's claim 
that therapy attempts are futile and 
instead seem to share Mechl’s “faith 
that therapy ‘does something." But 
this simple faith leaves unanswered the 
questions ‘what? ‘when? ‘how? The 
shift in research interest from before- 
and-after studies to investigations into 
what goes on between theropist and 
secondary concern 
partly from 


only 
resulted 


client, with 
about outcome, 
difficulties in specifying what consti- 
tutes improvement. It also comes from 
is no longer suffi- 


that any given 


the consensus that it 


demonstrate 


cient. to : 
More important is the 


procedure works. : 
question, “What contributes to change 
: : ao” 
within the therapy context: un 
a who have persisted ir 
Among those W a 


à concentrated attack on this question 


is William U. Snyder, the ‘guiding 
spirit’ of the Penn State Psychotherapy 
Project. The steady flow of research 
publications from this center is testi- 
mony to the vigor with which Snyder 
has sought to understand psychotherapy. 
His publications on the topic, spanning 
most of two decades, indicate the ten- 
ure of his interest. 

In a review article (Snyder, 1958), 
Snyder proposed that those who do 
research on therapy should think of 
four classes of variables: therapist, pa- 
tient, procedural factors and interac- 
tions between these. Considering the 
first three domains separately, neither 
Snyder nor his students seemed to be 
able to isolate the crucial dimensions, 
and none of the early work from the 
Penn State Clinic was as promising as 
recent studies which suggest that inter- 
action effects are most significant. Any- 
one familiar with Snyders writings 
would expect him to be gratified with 
this result. Increasingly in recent years 
Snyder has been of the persuasion that 
the relationship between therapist and 
client—their attitudes and feelings 
about one another—is the consideration 
sui generis in understanding therapy phe- 
nomena. The Psychotherapy Relation- 
ship, (TPR), reports the results of a 
pilot probe into the effects upon process 
and outcome of different kinds of rela- 
tionship formed between the author and 
20 clients. Nineteen of the 20 clients 
were graduate students in psychology, 
the other was a colleague. à 

As hypothesis-seeking rather than 
hypothesis-testing research. the project 
was successful. The volume yields an 
abundance of promising leads to future 


research. To be sure there are methodo- 
logical problems. Perhaps the most seri- 
ous of these is the dual relationship 
between the author (therapist, profes- 
sor, evaluator) and his clients (patients, 
students), and the possible influence 
of Snyderacpcsiuecter (Sz) upon Snyder 
instrument (S1). How can one assess the 
extent to which clients’ therapy be- 
havior and ratings were influenced by 
the therapists potential power over 
them? When S, describes “better” and 
“poorer” clients in terms of Leary’s sec- 
tors, is he influenced by Sps obvious 
sympathy toward the Leary pull hy- 
pothesis (that some personality types 
tend to pull reciprocal reactions)? At 
a few points, Snyder does not empha- 
size problems of data as much as this 
reviewer would have preferred. For 


WiLLiaM U. SNYDER 
B. JUNE SNYDER 


example, although he acknowledges 
Schrier's finding that therapeutic suc- 
cess is positively related to need simi- 
larity between. therapist and client, he 
devotes only two sentences to it in spite 
of the fact that it is contradictory of 
the pull hypothesis (Schr T, 1953). 
Even Snyder’s results are not as sup- 
portive of the pull hypothesis as his 
favorable attitude tow 


ard it might im- 
ply. For instance, when he attempted 
to classify clients into Leary’s eight 
categories on the basis of their EPPS 
and MMPI profiles, he failed to 

even chance concordance, These dés 
ments notwithstanding, IPR is = 
able contribution to the i 


V V ELL worth clabor 


arate book at 


à valu- 
UApy research, 


ation int 


© à sep- 
a future date : 


is TPR’s 
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bonus feature, a book-within-a-book. 
To illustrate his approach to therapy, 
the author presents an illustrative case 
in some detail, commenting upon his 
tactics, and occasionally justifying his 
technique. As Carl Rogers first PhD 
at Ohio State and as a frequent writer 
about client-centered therapy since 
1943, Snyder has been closely associ- 
ated with the Rogerian orientation. To 
continue to link Snyder with Rogers is 
to ignore the Rogerian concept of 
growth, if one may so describe Snyder's 
drift from Rogerian orthodoxy. 
Describing client-centered therapy, 
Snyder in 1954 wrote: "Among the 
techniques which the counselor avoids 
are the giving of information, the giv- 
ing of advice, the use of reassurance and 
persuasion, asking questions, offering 
interpretations, or giving criticisms" 
(Snyder, 1954, p. 530). In TPR, he 
makes the following comment to justify 
his request of one client that he dis- 
Continue. masturbation in hope of en- 


hancing the attractivene: 


SS of hetero- 
Sexuality; “ 


+ Within a framework 
of learning theory, [the therapist] will 
attempt to increase all behaviors which 
Will increase drive tow. 
reward, or decrease pu 
desired behavior, and h 
behavior w. 


ard, or increase 
nishment of the 
e will punish all 
hich has the opposite effect” 
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ay consti- 
therapist 
teaching methods 
to the basic Premise 


that teaching procedures have a long 
and glorious history of effective pro- 
duction of learning, he accepts the obvi- 
ous conclusion that 
ations in which it is 
in therapy . 


there are many situ- 
appropriate to teach 
- - The argument that this 
approach is too intellectual, because 
neurotic behavior is emotional and not 
cognitive, is cogent at times, but it is 
comparable to the rationale of the 
epiphenomenalists, who attempted 
distinguish between mind and body. 
The human adult is rarely wholly emo- 
tional or totally cognitive, 
a combination of the two. Almost all 
behavior above the reflex level has its 
cognitive elements? (pp. 69-70). 

More than a decade ago, Snyder 
predicted integration among schools of 
psychotherapy. In what may be a class- 
ical case of self-fulfilling prophecy, he 
has developed an eclecticism that inte- 
grates what the reviewer regards as t 
Strongest features of existing ther 
Whether one reads 
pally as a research report or as one 
experienced and sensitive 
views of what consti 
therapy, he is not | 
pointed. 


to 


but exhibits 


he 
apies. 
this book princi- 


clinician's 
tutes good psycho- 
ikely to be disap- 
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Perception and the 
Transactional View 


William H. Ittelson 


Visual Space Perception. New York: 
Springer Publishing Company, 


1960. Pp. xii -- 212. $6.00. 
Reviewed by KENNETH N. OGLE 


The author, Ittelson, is Professor of 
Psychology at Brooklyn College where 
he has been engaged in teaching and Gi 
search for the last fifteen years. He is 
well known for his association with 
Adelbert Ames’ contributions to visual 
space perception and thus with trans- 
actional theory. He is the author of 
The Ames Demonstrations in Percep- 
tion (Princeton Univ. Press, 1952). The 
reviewer, Ogle, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Dartmouth Eye dagos 
tute, has been since 1947 with the t 
tion of Biophysics at the Mayo e 
Rochester, Minnesota, acting as tts "ii 
since 1957. He is the author of 

Searches in Binocular Vision acie 
1950) and Optics: An introduction 


Ophthalmologists (Thomas, peu " 


LTHOUGH concerned with perception 
A in its broad sense, this little vol- 
ume deals primarily with visual T 
perception from the point of view o 
the “transaction? theories of John 
Dewey, A. F. Bentley, and Adelbert 
Ames, Jr. It is obvious that the author 
has been influenced greatly by the ate 
Adelbert Ames (to whom the ee : 
dedicated), and in a real sense d 
is a more general weis keit) 
theories and of his visual ee de 
tions. Such a review is needed. : 3 
Ames himself wrote few papers dea a 
with his own work, and he has tende 
to rely on others for this EUN 
Dr. Ittelson is prominent in this respect. 
for he wrote the more detailed mono- 
graph on the Ames demonstration 
(Princeton Press, 1952) after having 


d wl 
Spent much time with Ames an 
the demonstrations, 


the central 


The author discusses at some length 
problems of perception 
(What Is Perception?), and this leads 
him into an exposition of the concept 
that perception is a transaction between 
the environment and the subjective per- 
ceptual experience. The elements of this 
theory are by no means easy to com- 
municate to the unsophisticated reader. 
Implied in the theory is the principle of 
equivalent configurations and the as- 
sumption of a perceptual invariance. 
The first is the obvious fact of geo- 
metrical optics that a given retinal pat- 
tern. can correspond to an infinite 
number of different and even unrelated 
spatial configurations, any two of which, 
however, can be said to be equivalent. 
The second (and here is the central 
problem) attempts to bridge the gap 
between the retinal stimuli (impinge- 
ment) and the perceptual experience. 
It is here that past experience and 
learning on the part of the observer are 
-alled on to assume major roles in pro- 
viding the choice of those spatial con- 
figurations among the possible array of 
equivalent configurations that corre- 
sponds to the world of real objects. In 
this is involved, then, the “total life 
situation,” so that significances, purpos- 
ive action, existence of an assumptive 
world, perceptual weighing, relearning, 
and so forth—and, later, familiarity and 
emotional loading—are factors leading 
to the perceptual experience. 

The Ames demonstrations are as- 
sumed to constitute evidence for the 
transactional theory, so the greater part 
of the book is devoted to a general ex- 
position of the various well-known 
monocular and binocular cues to spatial 
localization. Especially considered are 
those situations in which the cues are 
made to operate by themselves in a 
dark room alone, or those situations in 
which conflicts can be arranged between 
other controlled cues. The inferences 
drawn from many of these demonstra- 
tions, as having generality, have been 


criticized (C. C. Pratt, J. Psychol., 1950, 


30, 85-107) on the basis that the 
viewing situations are so reduced in 
t ex- 


character that only the role of pas e 
perience could be called on to provide 
the subject with any information what- 
soever as to spatial localization. 


Great emphasis is placed on the 


concept of equivalent configurations, not 
only in monocular vision but also in 
binocular vision, and it is here that the 
observations made with the distorted 
rooms of Ames are considered of such 
major importance. In monocular vision 
the principle of equivalent configura- 
tions is very clear. In binocular vision, 
however, from the point of view of this 
reviewer, a series of strictly equivalent 
configurations in a three-dimensional 
world cannot exist (except for very 
distant objects where both retinal 
images are identical), because of the 
vertical disparities between the images 
in the two eyes for all object points 
lying out of the horizontal and the me- 
dian planes of the eyes. The magnitude 
of these vertical disparities for a given 
angular position varies with the distance 
of observation. The conclusions drawn 
from observations in the distorted rooms 
considered from the point of view of 
equivalent configurations need to be ex- 
amined with care. 

Emphasis is also placed by the author 
on the visual cues of motion parallax 
and again upon the “physiological cues” 
from the muscles involved in accommo- 
dation and in convergence of the eyes. 
Care needs to be exercised also in con- 
clusions drawn from these two situa- 
tions, and especially from the latter, for 
the Ames demonstrations in this regard 
cannot be considered conclusive. While 
there is evidence that some information 
can be used from gross changes in mus- 
cle tonus of the extra-ocular muscles of 
the eyes, there is a large accumulation 
of data which tend to show that there 
is little or no spatial perception from 
this source. In this regard, it must be 
said that, if convergence plays a role in 
spatial localization, then monocular eye- 
movements also should play a role in 
the appreciation of size of objects. 

Since the transactional theory implies 
a kind of weighing of visual factors in 
terms of the “total life situation," the 
lapse of time between the impingement 
of the stimulus on the retina and the 
emergence of the perception is of con- 
siderable, if not of critical, importance. 
Professor Ittelson is keenly aware of 
this problem and discusses it in some 
detail. To this reviewer, however, his 
citing the time required in the Ames 
leaf-room for the emergence of a sterco- 


scopic effect does not seem to be per- 
tinent to the basic problem. Variations 
between subjects are tremendous in this 
respect; the times are comparatively 
large, and too many factors are involved 
to make the examples convincing. 

Since Dr. Ittelson has not summarized 
his statements at the close of the book, 
it is rather difficult for the reader to 
assess the demonstrations as evidence 
for the transactional theory in contrast 
to other possible theories. In concluding 
he seems to expand his notions of per- 
ception somewhat so as to include 
emotional factors in the perception of 
persons and even in the perception of 
personal relationships, and to some ex- 
tent in the perception of objects. This 
extension. of his view has led him di- 
rectly into problems of interest to psy- 
chiatry in considering the dominant 
perception of unlike and emotionally 
loaded figures observed in binocular 
rivalry in the haploscope. This discus- 
sion here leaves the reviewer, who ad- 
mittedly is biased in his efforts to 
understand visual perception in terms 
as close as possible to those of psy- 
chophysics and physiologic mechanisms, 
with mixed feelings. 

In spite of these different points of 
view, this little volume is indeed a con- 
tribution to the effort to understand 
visual space perception. The readable 
review of some of Ames’ demonstra- 
tions alone makes the book an asset to 
one’s library on perception. 


GE 


For many parts of nature can neither 


be invented with sufficient subtility nor 
demonstrated with sufficient 


berspicuity 
nor accommodated unto use with suffi 
cient subtility nor demonstrated with 


sufficient dexterity, without the aid and 
intervening of mathematics, 


-Francis Bacon 
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ore? 


or three days and three nights the 
F editor of CP, functioning as a 
scribe, wrote and revised and reworded 
and rewrote what was intended as a 
fine and erudite screed for this space. 


It dealt with some basic confusions 
about what is a book, what is psychology 
and who is a Psychologist. The piece 
was set aside for a day while the editor, 
in the role of house-painter, made a 
significant difference in some ceilings. 
Then the editor, as editor, evaluated 
the piece; he sent it back to its author 
with the decision that it woul 
to print the ceilings, 

Emergency. At the printer’s estab- 
lishment fifty-six typesetters were hold- 
ing their breath waiting for a manu- 
script they could cast into print; there 
was no printable manuscript. In such a 
situation there are a number of possible 
responses, Cut and run, Leave the space 
blank. Or print a cheerful “good morn- 
ing” in the middle of a vast expanse 
of white. No. CP's editor ought to say 
something. The journal belongs to psy- 
chologists and its steward ought to stay 
in active and if possible expressive con- 
tact with those for whom he works, He 
should do what he can to reveal his 
biases. He should state his principles, 
if any, and should make explicit his 
own interpretations of the rules under 
which he thinks he is operating. But 
he still should not try to declare him- 
self when his declarations reveal little 
more than intellectual nudity or atti- 
tudinal wishywashiness. Let him then— 


d be better 


and here is the simple solution—ask 
questions, The major trouble with the 
first piece was that it set down declara- 
tive sentences about matters on which 
its author, either through ignorance or 
because of attitudinal dissonance, was 


not yet ready to declare anything much. 
So let’s beat a st 


tions. Questions 
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Tategic retreat to ques- 
are easier. And they 


can be highly recommended on other 
grounds. Questions do communicate, 
and do reveal something of the one who 
phrases them. More significantly, ques- 
tions can elicit responses that not only 
can prevent the too early formulation 
of assertions but also can contribute to 
the quality of that enlightened confu- 
sion upon which complex decisions 
eventually can be made. 
So. Questions. 


V V HAT, when you get down to it, is 


a book? How does a book differ from 
a monograph? Under what circum- 
stances can a volume lose its hard shell 
and still remain a book? For CP’s 
Purposes, is a reprint of a book still a 
book? Is a revision a book, a reviewable 
book? 

What is the difference between a 
compendium and a book? Or under 
what circumstances is a compendium a 
book? Is a published symposium truly 
a book? How does a compendium or a 
symposium differ from a bound volume 
of the Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology? Why do CP's reviewers have 
such difficulty with symposia? And what 
does CP do about such volumes as the 


Psychology or about 


nication in which, under the editorship 
of Walter Rosenblith, there are forty 


Separate contributions from 44 separate 
individuals? 


Let us assume that it c 


an be decided, 
by brute force or otherwise, whether a 
given object received from a publisher 


is indeed a book. How do we then de- 
cide on its appropriateness for CP? The 
Journal seems generally to be committed 
to reviews, done most often by psycholo- 
gists and for psychologists, of psycho- 
logical But when book 
psychological? And, from CP’s bookish 
point of view, what is psychology? Can 
psychology—and the substantive concern 


books. is a 


of CP—he defined as what psychologists 


do? Suppose a proper psychologist (and 
if one lets in even a bit of niggling 
uncertainty, that’s a troublesome term 
too) writes a book on skiing or plu: 
ing, or on a system for betting on horse 
races or on the art and science of red- 
dogging? Does CP review it? Is psy- 
chology everything psychologists do? 

Would we do any better to define as 
psychological those things psychologists 
are interested in? Or would we then 
still face the necessity of differentiating 
between psychologists and people? 
When are psychologists psychologists 
and when are they people? Many psy- 
chologists are interested in music. Does 
CP then review books on music? Or 
on the hierarchiality of social structure 
in universities? Or on income tax laws? 

Take the matter of sex. Psychologists 
write about sex. Psychologists are inter- 
ested in sex. CP reviews books—some 
books—on sex. But sex continues to AY 
CP trouble. Perhaps it can be educative 
trouble. 

Sitting now on CP's shelves, Sur 
pended in uncertainty, are the following 
books on sex: 


Gottlieb, Berhardt S. What a Gir 
Should Know About Sex. up 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1961. Pp. 190. 
$3.25. 

Wedeck, Harry E. Dictionary Ape in 
disiacs, New York: Philos. 
Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. 256. $10.00. 

Kyle-Keith, Richard. The High Price 
of Pornography. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1961. Pp. vii ++ 
230. $4.50. 

Caprio, Frank S. & Donald R. Brenner. 
Sexual Behavior: Psycho-Legal As- 
bects. New York: Citadel Press, 
1961. Pp. 384. $6.00. 

Hegeler, Sten. Peter and Caroline: A 
Child Asks About Childbirth and 
Sex. (trans. from the Dutch) New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, 1961. 
(first published in English in 1957 
by Tavistock, London.) Pp. 34. $2.00. 

Driver, Helen I. (Ed.) Sex Guidance 
for Your Child: A Parent Hand- 
book. Madison, Wis.: Monona Pub- 
lications, 1960. Pp. 192. $4.50. 

Bergler, Edmund. Counterfeit - Sex: 
Homosexuality, Impotence, Frigidity. 
New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. vii + 380, $2.95. 


Should CP review any of these books? 


All of them? CP does review books 9" 


;p has 
Sex. During the Past two years it 


carried reviews of the following books: 


Eugene de Savitsch. Homosexuality. 
Transvestism and Change of Sex. 
(Charles C Thomas, 1958; CP, 
Feb. 1960, 2, 48-50.) Reviewed by 
Daniel G. Brown. 

Dorothy Walter Baruch. New Ways in 
Sex Education: A Guide for Parents 
and Teachers. (McGraw-Hill, 1959; 
CP, Mar. 1960, 3, 99-100.) Re- 
viewed by Ralph H. Ojemann. 

Richard C. Robertiello. Voyage from 
Lesbos: The Psychoanalysis of a 
Female Homosexual, (Citadel Press, 
1959; CP, Apr. 1960, 4, 123.) Re- 
viewed by Evelyn Hooker. 

Edrita Fried. The Ego in Love and 
Sexuality. (Grune & Stratton, 1960; 
CP, Feb. 1961, 2, 38-39.) Reviewed 
by Albert Ellis. 

Phyllis Kronhausen and Eberhard 
Kronhausen. Sex Histories of Ameri- 
can College Men. (Ballantine Books, 
1960; CP, July 1961, 7, 249-250.) 
Reviewed by Lester A. Kirkendall. 

J. Donner. Women in Trouble. (Mon- 
arch, 1959; CP, Oct. 1960, 10, 333.) 
Reviewed by Edward J. Murray. 

E. Kronhausen, and P. Kronhausen. 
Pornography and the Law. (Ballan- 
tine, 1959; CP, Oct. 1960, 10, 333.) 
Reviewed by Edward J. Murray. 

A. Ellis. Sex Without Guilt. (Hillman, 
1959; CP, Oct. 1960, 10, 333.) Re- 

viewed by Edward J. Murray. 

B. Russell Marriage and Morals. 
(Bantam, 1959; CP, Oct. 1960, 10, 
333-334.) Reviewed by Edward J. 
Murray. 


Do the two lists differ? In what ways? 
When is sex psychological? When is sex 
scholarly or scientific rather than artis- 
tic or practical or plainly human? And 
are the foregoing proper questions for 
CP to ask about sex? 


Ne only do books on sex fall fre- 


quently on or near CP's indistinctly 
drawn line. What about books written 
by psychologists for non-psychologists? 
And what do we do with books written 
by non-psychologists for non-psycholo- 
gists but on psychological matters? What 
should CP do about such books as the 
following, all now at hand: 


he Layman's Guide 
w York: Barnes & 
Pp. vii + 295. 


Brussel, James A. T 
to Psychiatry. Ne 
Noble, Inc., 1961. 


$1.50. 


Laird, Donald A. & Eleanor C. Laird. 


Tired Feelings and How to Master 
Them: A Practical Summary of 
Techniques for Home and Business. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 
x + 198. $4.50. 

Coue, Emile & C. H. Brooks. Better 
and Better Every Day: Two Classic 
Texts on the Healing Power of the 
Mind. Part I: Self Mastery Through 
Conscious Autosuggestion, by Emile 
Coue. Part II: The Practice of Au- 
tosuggestion by the Method of Emile 
Coue, by C. H. Brooks. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1961. Pp. 158. $.95. 

Adams, Anderson. How to Use Self- 
Hypnosis for Health and Wealth. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1961. 
Pp. 40. $2.50. 

Wood, James Playsted. Advertising and 
the Soul's Belly: Repetition and 
Memory in Advertising. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1961. 
Pp. xii + 116. $3.50. 


CP, through its established procedures 
will continue making decisions about 
each of the books on sex it receives and 
about each of the books in whatever thc 
category that fits those in the last list 
above. Is there a better way to make 
decisions than to consider many angles, 
to weigh assorted input from varied 
consultants and then to decide on non- 
principled impulse? Is there no comfort 
to be had in a non-Aristotelian world? 


—F. H. S. 


A. Hotbed of 
Neurosis? 
Albert Ellis and Robert A. Harper 


Creative Marriage. New York: Lyle 
Stuart, 1961. Pp. 288. $5.00 


Reviewed by CLARENCE LEUBA 


Both Albert Ellis and Robert Harper 
are experienced psychotherapists and 
marriage counselors, both are prolific 
writers. Among Ellis’ recent books are 
Sex without Guilt (7958) and What is 
Psychotherapy (1959). Harper’s books 
include Marriage (1940) and Psycho- 
analysis and Psychotherapy: 36 Systems 
(1959). Clarence Leuba, long-time 
chairman of the department at Antioch 
College, is a general psychologist, evi- 
dence of which classification is furnished 


by his new introductory text: Man: a 
General Psychology (1961). His breadth, 
however, has not prevented the develop- 
ment of special interests, one of which 
has been a persisting concern, both 
academic and applied, with marriage. 
He has regularly taught courses in 
marriage and has engaged in marital 
counseling with students and others. 
He also has written a book on Ethics 
and Sex Conduct (1948) and a smaller 
one on The Sexual Nature of Man 
(1955). 


=F, ‘Hi S 


oru Ellis and Harper have had 

long experience as marriage coun- 
selors and psychotherapists. This ex- 
experience, plus familiarity with the 
pertinent scientific literature and a flair 
for clear, vigorous writing, has resulted 
in a book valuable for those beset by 
marital problems—and also for those 
concerned with improving their already 
fairly satisfactory marital relations. Em- 
phasis is on the compatibility, love, 
and sexual aspects of marriage, and on 
viewing these rationally and realistically, 
Throughout the book there is a good 
balance between generalizations and 
their clarification by specific cases from 
the authors’ files. 

As marriage counselors and psycho- 
therapists, the authors see mainly the 
gloom in marriage; even to the extent 
of entitling their first chapter: “Modern 
Marriage—Hotbed of Neurosis.” They 
envisage American culture, especially in 
its sexually repressive aspects, as the 
main villian in marital disturbances, 

Their own view of sex is an un- 
sentimental, unglamorized, and realistic 
one. They convey this view straight from 
the shoulder and they expect their 
readers and clients to accept it with- 
out adding any ic 
They think sex xad fa ruin 
athletics, and those. wt Patil: 
this. frank iran " PE ca 

, ma of-fact view 
had better seek professional | 

Ellis and Harper rely he 
rational 


of sex 
help. 

avi 
approach to marital us 
After repeated, forceful, and s 
explanation of his difficulties 
Is supposed to acce * 


rational 
à client 


pt this *Xplanation 


and to act accordingly, The book 
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ich in case studies in which this r 
ally happens. Clients sec dieu 
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gratefully follow the plans made for 
them. . 
The authors have been much im- 
pressed by the dire results of the overs 
whelming shame and guilt produced in 
their clients by what the authors con- 
sider as natural and inevitable viola- 
tions of conventional codes of sexual 
behavior; they are led accordingly to 
condone such violations, Though they 
seem to favor fidelity in Marriage, as 
contributing to stable and satisfying 
marriages, they claim that Practically 
everyone will inevitably have extramar- 
ital desires and fantasies of a sexual 
sort. Married People should not feel 
bad about such imaginings; illicit de- 
sires should merely be kept in the 
fantasy realm. Actualizing them need 
not, however, lead to blame or undue 
emotional upheavels. The situation 


should be examined rationally and dealt 
with accordingly, 


r T— it may be 


- that exces- 
Sivé shame ang guilt devastate the 
marital lives of the large number of 


Neurotic indiv 
thors, one may 
authors in their 


iduals seen by the au- 
hesitate to follow the 


be, and can be, fun, js 


that the main thing to emphasize when 


dealing With n 


toon in which 
'S depicted: 


for eve. 
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indicate Some k i ied ws Pe 
O are 

unmarried, They 
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also describe what some people might 
do to make marriage more 
and suitable for themselves, 
In dealing with marital troubles the 
authors discuss in a helpful, practical 
way such topics as the improvement of 
communication between husband and 
wife and incompatibilities based on 
fundamental diversities of values and 
interests, They contrast such incompati- 
bilities—which may well necessitate 
divorce—with those based on possibly 
changeable neurotic 
All in all, 
best when, out 
they 


attractive 


attitudes, 

the authors are at their 
of their rich experience, 
describe sources of difficulty in 
marriage and Suggest solutions. The di- 
rective method they use in marriage 
counseling and in Psychotherapy seem 
to work well for them. Most open to 
question, it seems to your reviewer, are 
the extensions of their ideas about sex 
and love to normal everyday marriages, 
It is doubtful that such 


marriages are 
"hotbeds of neurosis.” 


Personality 
Perplexities 


Ira Iscoe and Harold W. Stevenson 
(Eds.) 


Personality Development in Chil- 
dren. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1960, Pp. viii + 171, $4.00. 


Reviewed by Heren L. Kocu 


Editor Iscoe is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Texas, 
@ member of the State Board of Hos- 
pitals and Schools and of the staff of 
the Austin Cerebral Palsy Center, and 
@ consultant for the Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Health. His colleague, Ste- 
venson, who was at Texas until 1959, 
woe Professor of Psychology at the 
hea of Minnesota and Director of 

ute for Child Development and 
h The reviewer, Helen 
Tofessoy of Child Psy- 
at the University of 


> 15 now P 


writing on the effecis that siblings of 
various types have on cach other's social 
attitudes. 


HE volume is a collection of papers 
dx during a lecture series occa- 
sioned by the Unive ty of Texas taking 
note of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding. As in most such collections. 


the content is a rehash (with the ex- 
ception of possibly one paper) of ma- 
terial presented more adequately and 
fully elsewhere. Also, as the 
paper: 
no development of a 
nor detailed anal 
data. In fact, 
sonality is such 


usual, 


re of uneven merit, allowing for 
of ideas 
array of 


System 
is of an 
it is only because per- 
a global, catch-all con- 
cept that the various presentations can 
be said to fall within the same field. 

The papers are, however, thoughtful 
Products of competent men. The psy- 
chologists are J. E. Anderson, R. R. 
Sears, and the late H. E. Jones; the 
psychiatrist is M. J. E. Senn; the an- 
thropologist is J. M, W, Whiting; the 
sociologist is O, G. Brim. They are con- 
cerned largely with socially induced and 
Socially significant behavior. 

The topics covered range from the 


Stability of a given trait (e.g. reserve 
VS. overt expressiveness) or achievement 
(e.g., social adjustment) through time. 
from factors which influence such men- 
tal structures as conscience or identifi- 
cation, up to a theory of role function- 
ing offered to account for what are be- 
lieved to be improperly emphasized 
behavioral consistencies. The latter the- 
ory is tendered by its author, O. G. 
Brim, as more useful than the notion 
that major behavioral consistencies— 
and there are apparently few of them— 
are largely situationally or genetically 
determined. The platitudinous theme is 
belabored by one author that, since be- 
havior is complex, a multi-disciplinary 
approach to its study is desirable and 
that the medical disciplines should have 
a strategic role to play in any joint 
effort. 

The reviewer has 


pondered the ques- 
tion of the value of the collection and 
sees it as serving as a sort of eye-opener 
for the intelligent layman or for the 
young student of personality, The rues 
Bives a view of some of the proble 


faced by the scientist who tries to formu- 
late useful concepts in terms of which 
to plot personal-social development. It 
raises questions concerning some current 
dogmas (e.g. that there is a dynamic 
relation between breast feeding and 
later social behavior). It points up the 
astounding dearth of bona fide develop- 
mental studies, It introduces some new 
instruments. Also it offers a description 
of the attack made by some social 
scientists on a few relevant problems. 


V Y HITING presents a more than usu- 


ally simple, non-mystical view of identi- 
fication as merely the wish, plus the 
attendant effort, to become like another 
in order to acquire control of resources 
(money, power, skills, status) like the 
other. Resources will have been with- 
held from the aspirant, at least at times. 
Love plays less of a role in Whiting's 


concept than in most. 

Brim defends the thesis that social 
man's behavior can often be well under- 
stood in terms of what he has learned 
about the expectations those around 
him hold for individuals in given roles 
as well as about some of the means for 
meeting these expectations. The theory 
is proposed to account for apparent 
inconsistencies in behavior (e.g., between 
the meek husband and tyrannical boss) 
as well as for consistencies (eg, a 
father's persistent. indulgence and pro- 
tection of a wayward and rebellious 
son), Since roles are admitted to be 
infinite in number and learning of the 
details of roles is never ending, one 
may, of course, with this theory, end 
in a bog not much less overwhelming 
than that in which the trait theorist is 
so often mired. Whether Brim’s plotting 
of the developmental picture takes ade- 
quately into account the effect of con- 
stancies in the physical environment or 
in the biological sphere is a question. 
His view, however, seems to this re- 
viewer to have promise; but, as he him- 
self suggests, it needs a searching kind 
of testing. 

The Jones paper is a scholarly one. 
Among its several achievements it leaves 


one optimistic about the social health 
of the reserved person, as opposed to 
the overtly expressive. Since the extro- 
vert has long been the approved model, 


introvert come 
it is satisfying to see the introvert c 


into his own. Also the distinction that 
Jones draws between the formally and 
informally sociable is attractive. More- 
over, his discovery of some of the ante- 


cedents and consequents of the two 
types of social functioning in adolescents 
helps to illuminate a problem that has 
been neglected. 


The Self in Chaos 


Ruth C. Wylie 


The Self Concept: A Critical Survey of Pertinent Research Literature. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1961. Pp. xiv + 370. $4.50. 


Reviewed by A. W. Comes 


Dr. Ruth Wylie, a Pittsburgh PhD, has 
carried out her teaching and research at 
Stephens College, at Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women and, more recently, at 
Sarah Lawrence College. Her research, 
forwarded both in academic Settings and 
during periodic ventures off the cam pus, 
has been consistently concerned with the 
use of experimental and other objective 
methods of testing hypotheses derived 
from personality theory. In 1961-62 she 
holds a National Science Foundation 
Faculty Fellowship. Arthur W. Combs, 
the revicwer, received his PhD in 1945 
from Ohio State, where he worked with 
Carl Rogers and where he was initiated 
into research on and applications of 
client-centered therapy. During more 
than ten years at Syracuse University. 
Dr. Combs published prolifically while 
he was developing the training program 
in clinical psychology and directing the 
University Personal Counseling Service. 
Since 1954 he has been at the University 
of Florida, where he is Professor of 
Education and Psychology in the School 
of education. His though 
varied, has dealt most extensively with 
aspects of client-centered psychotherapy. 
He co-authored, with Snyder et al., 
Casebook of Non-Directive Therapy 
and, with Syngg, Individual Psychology: 
A New Frame of Reference for Psy- 
chology. His present research interest 
lies in a longitudinal study of childrens?’ 
perceptions of themselves, a long term 
study supported by the United States 
Office of Education. 


writing, 


—eEGH S. 


OR some time we have needed a 
Pon of the research on the self 
concept that would help to bring order 
out of the avalanche of studies pouring 
from the perceptual, phenomenological, 
self psychologists among us. One, there- 
fore, approaches a book with the title, 
The Self Concept, with relish and an- 
ticipation. But, alas, he is doomed to 
disappointment. Four hundred ninety 
three publications on the self concept 
and its related aspects are critically 
reviewed in this book. Yet, the reader 
emerges at the final pages more be- 
wildered and confused than he began, 
and this, through no fault of the author! 
Dr. Wylie has labored mightily to bring 
some order out of the current confusion 
in regard to the self. Her approach is 
one of analyzing this vast new field in 
methodological and empirical terms. 
Unfortunately, the sickness goes much 
deeper to basic problems of conceptuali- 
zation. 

It is doubtful if our science has ever 
witnessed a more chaotic state of affairs 
with respect to one of its concepts, Our 
literature is awash with studies, Ostensi- 
bly on the self concept, but which tum 
p closer 7 ee to be studies of 

self report. ya very 
studies a p m LM - ihe 

is volume ¢ 
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the self concept 
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DOCUMENTS OF 
GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


edited by MARY HENLE 
This book is a collection of recent 
papers in which the principles and 
methods of Gestalt psychology are 
clearly expressed by a group of ex- 
ponents of this approach. Intended 
to supplement the fundamental texts 
of Gestalt psychology, it brings to- 
gether contributions by the founders 
of this school and by some o£ their im- 
mediate collaborators and students. 
The papers, by Wolfgang Kóhler, 
Max Wertheimer, Rudolf Arnheim, 
Mary Henle, Hans Wallach, D. N. 
O'Connell, Pauline Austin Adams, 
and Solomon E. Asch, are grouped 
under the subdivisions of General 
Theory, Cognitive Processes, Social 
Psychology and Motivation, and Psy- 
chology of Expression and Art. $8.00 


ART AND VISUAL 
PERCEPTION. A Psychology of the 


by Rudolf Arnheim Creative Eye 


^...I know of no other book which 
Sums up the Gestalt experiments and 


285 illustrations 


NONVERBAL 
COMMUNICATION: Notes on the 
Visual Perception of Human Relations 
by Jurgen Ruesch & Weldon Kees 

“An unusual book, dealing with a 
much neglected aspect of human 
relations. Interesting, highly recom- 
mended."— American Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy. 


330 illustrations $7.50 


at your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS - BERKELEY 4 
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experiment after experiment reported in 
this book is designed as though they 
were. Dr. Wylie, herself, has fallen into 
this trap. Though she describes the self 
concept in the opening paragraph of her 
book as having to do with the 
the individual is known 
throughout the remainder of the text 
she appears to accept without protest 
self report studies as bearing directly 
upon the self concept. 

Psychology turned its back upon in- 
trospection as a valid technique for 
personality study two generations ago. 
Most of the studies reported here, 


“self as 
to himself," 


how- 
ever, are dependent upon a naive ac- 
ceptance of the subject's report about 
himself as a valid measure of the self 
concept. The experiments described in 
the volume show far more subtlety than 
those of fifty years ago to be sure. But 
the use of Q sort technique and fancy 
statistical manipulations should not ob- 
scure the fact that asking a person how 
things are with him is plain and simple 
introspection. What an incredible state 
of affairs! Even if the procedural sophis- 
tication and experimental rigor Dr, 
Wylie so cloquently calls for were to be 
had, what does it mean if "statistically 
significant" findings are obtained for the 
wrong problem? How shall we handle 


Tescarch reports mislabeled throughout 
the literature? 


p Self Conce 


Pt begins with a gen- 
eral discussion of 


research design with 
particular attention to a comparison of 
S-R and R-R approaches to measure- 
ment. This is followed by a long chapter 
on measurement in which such devices 
as Q sorts, questionnaires, rating scales, 
check lists and the like are critically 
examined. Several tables listing instru- 
ments in common use will be particu- 
larly helpful to persons considering re- 
Search in this area. The remainder of 
the text is devoted to critical review of 
a large number of studies using, more 
Or less successfully, these approaches to 
measurement. A short final chapter 
draws a number of conclusions and im- 
plications. The author makes no attempt 
to criticize studies from a conceptual 
view. Instead, she has attempted to 
analyze the field in veridical terms from 
the traditional frame of reference of 
objective, normative psychology, and 


does it very well. She has a fine grasp 
of research technique and psychologists 
will generally find her criticisms pene- 
trating and provocative. R 

It will no doubt come as a surprise 
to other. phenomenologists reading this 
book, as it did to me, to find that we 
are called by this name because of our 
“stress on the role of the conscious self 
concept in determining a person's be- 
havior.” The author apparently shares 
the common misconception that phe- 
nomenology deals only with conscious 
aspects of perception. The perceptual 
view as I have always understood it 
holds, however, that behavior is a func- 
tion of the phenomenal field which in- 
cludes all levels of the person's aware- 
ness. Indeed, one of the contributions 
of this point of view is its elimination 
of the unfortunate. distinctions implied 
by the terms “conscious” and "uncon- 
scious.” Certainly Dr. Wylie has the 
privilege of defining her terms as she 
pleases, but the separation of the self 
into. phenomenal (conscious) self and 
nonphenomenal (unconscious) self 
seems particularly misleading and can 
only add to the confusion already exist- 
ing over definitions of self. 

In the concluding chapter the author 
says, 


"In short, the total accumulation 
of substantive findings is disappointing, 
especially in proportion to the great 
amount of effort which has been ex- 
pended.” This reviewer can only add a 
heartfelt “Amen!” Perhaps the first step 
toward clarifying our thinking and 
tightening up our conceptualization and 
research design, however, is just such a 
compilation of studies as Dr. Wylie has 
here provided us. She has done us a real 
service in providing this critical review. 
Although one might wish it had been 
more accurately titled The Self Report, 
it is, nevertheless, a source book many 
a research designer will want to have 
close at hand, In time, it is to be hoped, 
one of the perceptual, phenomenological 
psychologists among us will write an- 
other volume dealing with the problems 
in conceptual terms as well, 


Truth, unlike the Big Lie, does 
increase by repetition. 
— ALBERT EiNSTEIN 
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Cumulative Record, Enlarged Edition 
By B. F. Skinner, Harvard University 


RECENT The selections in this cumulative record of Dr. Skinner's work in psychol- 


ogy have been culled from his contributions to magazines, technical 

journals, and books. They cover such subjects as human freedom, the 

experimental analysis of behavior, the technology of education, the 

analysis of neurotic and psychotic behavior. and many more. To the 

thirty others, Dr. Skinner has added three new articles: The Design of 

AND Cultures, Why We Need Teaching Machines, and Pigeons in a Pelican. 
444 pages, illus., $7.00 


Readings on the Exceptional Child 
FORTHCOMING Edited by E. Philip Trapp and Philip Himelstein 


both of the University of Arkansas 


This new text provides an experimental orientation to research in the 
field of the exceptional child. The editors have gathered almost fifty 
TITLES articles, combining classic studies by established authorities with original 
contributions by contemporary research scholars. These readings cover 
significant topics and research trends in the areas of mental deficiency. 
the gifted, the aurally and visually handicapped, the brain-damaged, 


IN THE and the emotionally disturbed. Although most of the readings are con- 


cerned with experimental studies, some definitional, classificatory, and 
historically slanted articles are included. 
Ready this month, About 344 pages. Tentative price $7.00 


Studies in Individual Differences 
The Search for Intelligence 
Edited by James J. Jenkins, University of Minnesota; 


and Donald G. Paterson 
Psychology Following a chronological arrangement, these readings cover the history 


of research on intelligence from the beginnings in the work of Sir 

Francis Galton to the present. Sixty-six articles, representative of the 

chief contributions to the field, show the growth of the necessary 

. methodologies for research and sample the development of theoretical 
Senes views. Among the authors included are Goodenough, Binet, Alper, Boring, 


Thorndike, Gallup, Anastasi, Thurstone, Woodworth, and the U. S 
Army psychologists. 744 pages, illus., $8.50 


The Psychology of Adolescence 


By Dorothy Rogers, State University College at Oswego 
This text is a study of how the mental and physica] maturation of 
the individual during the adolescent years influences his behavior, and 
how society facilitates and obstructs the achievement of his developmental 
tasks during this period. After a brief history of the study of adolesce a 
the book describes and analyzes different aspects of adolescent dey ee 
ment, discusses the various roles the adolescent plays, and show “he, 
he seeks his place in adult society. ee MOW 


Ready this spring. About 512 pages. Tentative price $6.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
34 West 33rd Street, New York 1, New York 


Century 
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The Mental Healths 
of Communities 


Charles C. Hughes, Marc-Adelard Tremblay, Robert N. Rapoport, and 


Alexander H. Leighton 


People of Cove and Woodlot: Communities from the Viewpoint of Social 
Psychiatry. (Stirling County Study of Psychiatric Disorder and Sociocul- 
tural Environment, Vol, IL) New York: Basic Books, 1960. Pp. x 4- 574. 


$10.00. 


Reviewed by E. Gartiy Jaco 


The present volume is the second of the 
series directed by Alexander Leighton, 
who is Professor of Psychiatry and So- 
ciology at Cornell University and who 
published the first volume, My Name Is 
Legion (CP, Dec. 1960, 5, 395-398). 
Charles Hughes is his Associate Director 
in this Stirling County Study and a 
Senior Research Associate in Cornell 
Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. Tremblay is Associate Professor 
of Sociology in Laval University in Que- 
bec, and Rapoport is Lecturer in Social 
Anthropology at Harvard University. 
The reviewer, Jaco, one of the first 
sociologists to enter field of medicine as 
@ sociologist, is associated im various 
professional ways with the Department 
of Sociology, the Department of Psy- 
chiatry and the School of Applied Social 
Sciences at Western Reserve University. 
He is the editor of Patients, Physicians 
and Illness (Free Press, 1959; CP, Mar. 
1960, 5, 96-98) and the author of The 
Social Epidemiology of Mental Disorder 
( Russell Sage Foundation, 1960). He is 
co-editor of the recently founded Journal 
of Health and Human Behavior. He 
used to be Director of the Laboratory 
of Socio-Environmental Studies at the 
Cleveland Psychiatric fnititute and 
director of the Division of Medical i» 
ciology at the Medical Branch of the 
University of Texas. 


—E. G. B. 


octa psychiatry means different 
S things to different people. Jn thé 
search for so-called ‘social factors’ in 
psychiatric illness, numerous disciplines 
with varied orientations and approaches 
often cross paths. These cross-cultural 
contacts can lead to positive, negative, 
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or confusing developments. The sociolo- 
gist, the anthropologist, the psychologist, 
the psychiatrist, and the epidemiologist 
may pursue their own dependent varia- 
bles in terms of their different frames of 
reference and methodologies, or they 
may attempt to pool their contribution 
into a collaborative effort. Some would 
argue that the specific psychiatric case 
is the universal dependent variable for 
all disciplines involved in social psychia- 
try; others would hold that each dis- 
cipline should retain its own identity 
and specific contribution to the total 
explanation of mental illness. Few 
would argue today that only one of 
these disciplines has a monopoly on 
social psychiatry. As a consequence, the 
bringing together under one roof of rep- 
resentatives of various behavioral sci- 
ences and health disciplines in a team 
effort is becoming commonplace in con- 
temporary research in social psychiatry. 
Such an attempt is reported in the 
Series of volumes now being published 
on the Stirling County Study of Psychi- 
atric Disorder and Sociocultural En- 


vironment, conducted by Dr. Alexander 
H. Leighton and his associates, 


People of Cove and Woodlot is the 
second volume in this Series, following 
My Name is Legion which appeared in 
1959 (CP, Dec. 1960, 5, 395-398). An 
appreciation of the second book is par- 
tially contingent upon a thorough 
familiarity with the first, since the first 
volume presented the general orienta- 
tion, theoretical premises, and the over- 
all research program from which the 
present book is derived. The second 
volume is concerned with part of this 

ambitious endeavor, as stated by the 


authors: 


Choose a population in the Northeast of 
America such that there are distinctive 
geographic boundaries and marked con- 
trasts of community types within these 
boundaries. The contrasts should include 
the presence of both French and English 
cultural groups. 

Determine the main demographic, cco- 
nomic, sociocultural, and historical fea- 
tures. 


Select a number of communities that 
are markedly different in degrec of social 
disintegration, and see that French and 
English cultures are represented at each 
extreme. Let a plurality of the following 
items be used as preliminary indicators 
(Set B) of disintegration: 

1. A recent history of disaster 

2. Widespread ill health 
- Extensive poverty 
- Cultural confusion 
- Widespread secularization 
. Extensive migration 
; Rapid and widespread social change 


C4 oo 
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The communities selected through these 
indicators are to be further assessed by 
means of the following confirmatory indi- 
cators (Set A) of disintegration: 


1. High frequency of broken homes 

2. Few and weak associations 

"ew and weak leaders 

4. Few patterns of recreation 

5. High frequency of hostility 

6. High frequency of crime and de- 
linquency 

7. Weak and fragmented network of 
communications 


Provide a descriptive account of these 
communities which will depict their func- 
tioning as self-integrating units. This 
should include, as a focal point, a state- 
ment of the sentiments most salient with 
regard to this functioning. 


Of the seven “preliminary indicators” 
(Set B) of social disintegration, only 
three were used in selecting the specific 
communities: poverty, “cultural confu- 
sion” (intercultural mixing or ethnic 
heterogencity), and secularization, Two 
communities categorized as reasonably 
well-integrated were delineated within 
the study-county, and four areas as dis- 
integrated. The bulk of this second 
volume is a description of these selected 
communities in terms of their demo- 
graphic characteristics; patterns of sub- 
sistence, community, religious, and fam- 
ily life (which includes infancy and 
childhood experience), and sentiments 
(defined as “a union, or intersection, of 


cognitive and affective processes which 
have duration along the life-arc"). 
These latter factors embraced the “Set 
A indicators" of degree of disintegra- 
tion as they varied between the different 
communities studied. 

Leighton summarizes this volume in 
capsule form: "the ground has [now] 
been prepared for the epidemiological 
findings to be given in Volume IIl; a 
sociocultural map has been laid out 
upon which can be projected. the fre- 
quencies of symptoms of psychiatric 
significance.” 

The final chapter, “Sociocultural Proc- 
ess and Psychiatric Disorder," attempts 
to recapitulate the gencral findings and 
place them in perspective with the en- 
tire project. In a sense, this final chap- 
ter is a prologomenon to the next 
volume. Sociocultural processes condu- 
to integration. and disintegration 
discussion. of anomie and 
ady existing in the 


cive 
with some 
other concepts alre: 
social psychiatric literature are pre- 
sented, followed by a discussion of psy- 
chiatric theory of the functioning. of 
personality as related to these sociocul- 


tural processes within the study-com- 


munities. 


Tax Stirling County study is a nota- 
ble and noble effort in social psychiatry. 
Anyone reading both of the volumes in 
this series cannot help but be impressed 
by the project's magnitude, the exhaus- 
tive field reports, the volumes’ intensive 

extensive conceptualizations and 


and i : 
hypothesis-building, and the patient anc 


controlled teamwork of the representa- 
tives of the many disciplines involved. 
The psychologist, the social scientist, the 
psychiatrist, the public health specialist, 
and the laymen can find something of 
interest and value in both volumes. 

Yet many critical questions come to 
mind as one reviews this formidable 
work. The intermixing of levels of con- 
cepts, frames of reference, and empiri- 
cal data from the different disciplines 
makes interpretation and evaluation of 
the various sections of the project = 
cult and confusing. This reviewer foun 


i cus the 
it a constant chore to keep m focus l 
f the study-communities 


nce to the stated pur- 
mponents of 


descriptions © 
and their pertine c 
poses of the psychiatric co 
the total project. 


A question can be raised about the 
basic research design. Why begin the 
project with selected communities in 
terms of factors held to be of social 
psychiatric significance and then seek 
psychiatric cases in these areas for com- 
parative analysis, rather than the reverse, 
by determining with differing 
psychiatric censuses and then delineat- 
ing any sociocultural differentials that 
may be related to psychiatric variables? 
The former procedure is logically some- 
what circular, since it accepts at the 
outset certain social psychiatric premises 
which it promises subsequently to test 
in the field. That is to say, the so-called 
"indicators" of disintegration, 
labeled as Sets A and B in this project 
(poverty, ethnic hetereogeneity, secu- 
larization, broken homes, social isola- 
tion, hostility, and other indices of social 


areas 


social 


disorganization, etc.), have already been 
found by numerous studies to be asso- 
ciated with high rates of mental dis- 
orders. Such studies, indeed, already 
comprise the bulk of the prevailing 
literature in social psychiatry and offer 
justification for using the very rubric 
termed "social psychiatry." There are 
thus no surprises when it is found that 
the “disintegrated communities” have a 
higher frequency of psychiatric symp- 
toms, or that some social areas exhibited 
more psychoneuroses and psychophysio- 
logical patterns, while still others had 
more personality and sociopathic dis- 
orders. 


An even more basic methodological 
problem is the use of prevalence as 
opposed to incidence rates in this 
project. Perhaps it is an unjust criticism 
of this study, due to its inception more 
than a decade ago, but it is regarded 
by many today as no longer tenable to 
relate prevalence rates, true or other- 
wise, to etiologic principles or variables 
in mental illness. Rather, the incidence 
rate is more appropriate to this type of 
rescarch, to the limited extent, of course, 
that epidemiology can contribute to 
etiology. Kramer was one of the first to 
point this out when he wrote: “If we 
are to learn more about the role played 
by socioenvironmental variables in the 
production of mental disorder, then we 
must extend our knowledge of the inci- 
dence of these disorders in various popu- 
lation groups. Similarly, if we are to 


understand the influence of these vari- 
ables on the course of specific mental 
disorders, then we must also study 
variations in remission, relapse, and 
mortality rates. Studies of prevalence 
alone leaves these basic questions un- 
answered" (Morton Kramer, “A discus- 
sion of the concepts of incidence and 
prevalence as related to epidemiologic 
studies of mental disorders," American 
Journal of Public Health, 1957, 47, 826- 
840). Factors related to the onset of 
new psychiatric cases, rather than to the 
prevailing cases, in a study-population, 
therefore. have more etiologic signifi- 
cance. Consequently, the association of 
prevalence rates of mental illness to 
sociocultural conditions in these com- 
munities or even the lack of them will 
not properly test the hypotheses of this 
inquiry, since factors related to preva- 
lence may not necessarily be connected 
to incidence, (the production of new 
cases) nor to etiology. 

It was also disturbing to this reviewer 
to find ‘serendipity’ playing such a fre- 
quent role throughout this project. The 
authors frequently “discovered” the po- 
tential importance of certain already 
known social and cultural factors related 
to mental illness, thus indicating a fail- 
ure to recognize or acknowledge much 
sociological and social-psychological re- 
search and theory now prevailing in 
social psychiatry. Indeed, they admit 
this point (p. 432): “The fact that our 
concern with noxious influences on 
mental health has led us out into this 
familiar territory (sociocultural proc- 
esses) is perhaps worthy of note. It was 
certainly not in our thinking at the be- 
ginning." 


These criticisms are, however, of only 
a few specific components of the total 
endeavor. Leighton and his associates 
are to be congratulated for À 
mendous effort that will contribute 
much. to social psychiatry. Their frank 
reporting in detail of the many à: 
and developments of the à 
be likely to be as much of 
ton as their theoretical 

and empirical findings, Th 


ment of this enormous ent 
however, 


their tre- 


facets 
project will 
a contribu- 
formulations 
* final judg- 
erprise must, 
d until the com- 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment 
Fourth Edition 


Norman L. Munn 


levised and expanded the better to interpret the complex 
strands that make up present-day psychology, this new 


edition of Dr. Munn's widely adopted beginning text, now 
being used in over 250 colleges and universities, combines 
an attractive new format, literary style, and factual sound- 
ness. Student's and Instructor's Manuals available. 


832 pages Illustrated 1961 $7.50 
$1.2 


Student's Manual 129 pages Paper Covers 1961 29 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Norman L. Munn 

An abridgement of PSYCHOLOGY, Fourth Edition, but 
with some new material and a reorganization which adapts 
the book more directly to short courses. A major change 
is the elimination of much physiological and experimental 
detail for which there is insufficient time in the briefer 
course, as usually taught. 


About 600 pages Early Spring, 1962 


CONTEMPORARY READINGS IN 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Robert S. Daniel, Editor 


In this text, adopted by more than 125 colleges and uni- 


versities, a wide selection of readings by leading scholars 
offers answers that masters of modern psychology give to 
the insistent problems of the field. 


385 pages 1959 Paper Covers $3.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK. ATLANTA - GENEVA, ILL DALLAS * PALO'AL 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Growth Trends in Psychological Adjustment 
Second Edition 


George G. Thompson 


A thorough and thoughtful revision of this popular text, 
the Second Edition of CHILD PSYCHOLOGY reflects the 
most recent advances in general psychological theory and 
empirical knowledge, yet retains the best features of the 
First Edition. An Instructors Manual will be available. 


About 800 pages Illustrated A Spring 1962 Publication 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


Behavior and Development 
Second Edition 


John E. Horrocks 


Reorganized and enlarged, this Second Edition retains the 
attractive features of the First Edition and includes much 
new material, namely, two new chapters on delinquency 
and a chapter on adolescent needs. Thoroughly modern 
and objective in discussion, the book approaches adoles- 
cence from the viewpoint of cultural anthropology and 
social psychology. 


711 pages A December 1961 Publication $7.25 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Thomas A. Ringness, Herbert J. Klausmeier 
Arthur J. Singer, Jr. 


This introductory text actively involves the student with 
the established principles of scientific psychology and helps 
him relate them to his own experience. Student's and In- 
structor’s Manuals available. 


180 pages 1959 $6.25 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA,ILL: DALLAS - di Y 


Personality and Medical Education 


Kenneth R. Hammond and Fred Kern, Jr., with Wayman J. Crow, John H. 
Githens, Byron Groesbeck, John W. Gyr, and Lyle H. Saunders. 


Teaching Comprehensive Medical Care: A Psychological Study of a Change 


in Medical Education. Cambridge, Mass.: 
the Commonwealth Fund, 1959, Pp. xxii 4- 


Harvard University Press, for 
642. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Joseren D. Mararazzo 


Of the seven authors of the present 
book, two are listed in large type on 
the dust cover. The first of these, Ken- 
neth R. Hammond is a psychologist who 
learned and taught at the University of 
California at Berkeley and who is now 
Director of Research at the Behavior 
Research Laboratory of the University 
of Colorado. Fred Kern, Jr., the second 
large-type author is @ physician who 
directs the General Medical Clinic at 


the University of Colorado Medical 
School. Of the other 


authors, Wayman 
Crow, By 


ron Groesbeck, and John Gyr 
are psychologists and research associates 
of the Behavior Research 
John Githens, a physician, 
director of the General 
and Lyle Saunders is an associate pro- 


fessor in the Colorado School of 
Medicine. Joseph Mataraz 


zzo, since his 
Northwestern PhD in 1952, has had 
continued and intir 


i nate exposure to 
medical bsychology and to medical edu- 
cation, first at th 


versity School 
Massachusetts 


Laboratory. 
is assistant 
Medical Clinic 


of Oregon 
s chairman 
Ty new Department of Medical 
8Y. From 1950 to 195, 
in a clinic that was 
reported here but 
Washington University, 


5 he was 
similar to 
located at 


=F. H. 8, 


DUCATION as a social j 
tal institutio; 
s n 
: has 


dividual attributes of the learner, on the 
other, few studies have ever been re- 
ported of large scale, systematic investi- 
gations of the learner, teacher, their re- 
spective as well as common environ- 
ments and the interactions of one of 
these persons with the other. This book 
is a report of such an investigation. 

The study, one of several generously 
supported by the Commonwealth Fund 
during the period following the Second 
World War, had its inception in the dis- 
content found among leading medical 
educators regarding the over-emphasis 
on medical specialization brought about 
by the many increases in medical-scien- 
tific knowledge during the last fifty 
years. Specifically, some of these medi- 
cal educators came to believe that. the 
central objective of medicine, the co- 
ordinated care of the individual patient, 
including provisions for the role of 
socio-psychological factors in his dis- 
order, had given way to an impersonal 
interest in him as a conglomeration of 
specialized organs and bodily systems— 
each to be treated. by 
sician-specialist, 

Tt was in 


a different phy- 


an attempt to reverse this 
trend in medical education that the 
administration and faculty of the Uni- 


versity of Colorado School of Medicine 
m 1953 initiated a 


outpatient faculty, cal 
Medical Clinic (GMC 
of teaching and de 


Principles of comprehensive medical 
care to senior med 


F ical students. The 
eni . 

età class € consecutive years 
(1954, 1955 and 


newly organized 
led the General 
), for the purpose 
monstrating the 


1 IVIng its medical out- 
patient education in the re. ul 
riculum ( "puni A 


the Specialty Clinics) ang the 


other half receiving its education in 
the newly introduced General Medical 
Clinic 
nated, comprehensive care of the whole 
patient). The book describes both the 


with its emphasis on coordi- 


research methods employed in studying 
these two teaching approaches and the 
results of this educational experiment. 


T. assess the expected differences be- 
tween the curricula for the control and 
experimental groups (“why the differ- 
ence happened”) the following tech- 
niques were utilized by the Independent 
Variables Section of the Researeh 
Team: recording and detailed analysis 
of some 200 individual student-staff 
teaching conferences; individual inter- 
views with each member of a student- 


faculty teaching unit; detailed question- 
naires filled out periodically by each 
student; diaries in which one group of 
students entries three days per 
week during the entire senior year; 
These techniques revealed some clear 
differences (and some surprising lacks 
of expected differences) between the 
educational experiences of the specialty 
clinics control groups and the compre- 


made 


ete. 


hensive medicine experimental groups 

To evaluate the effects of these 
differences in curricula (“what hap- 
pened”) the Dependent Variables Sec- 
tion developed procedures to assess s 
each student the following complex 
but important variables: newly attained 
medical knowledge; medical skill; 
medical attitudes; psychological knowl- 
edge; psychological skill; psychological 
attitudes; sociological Efiuledges saeig 
logical skill; and sociological nm 
Most important of all of the procedures 
employed by this Section was a new 
technique—one sure to be tried by re- 
search groups evaluating other profes- 
sional or graduate curricular innovations 
—the Sound Film i The 
student was presented a six-minute 
sound motion picture of a physician 
interviewing a new patient, after which 
the student opened a test booklet which 
provided him with certain factual medi- 
cal information, such as laboratory find- 
ings, about the patient. On the basis of 
the information contained in the filmed 
interview and the test booklet, the 
student was required to answer we 
choice questions about the patient. The 


Interview. 


questions required the student to apply 
his medical (psychological and socio- 
logical) knowledge and skill, and thus 
tested. his ability in these areas. The 
technique also permitted objective 
evaluation of the student's skill in ap- 
praising a patient's intelligence, vocabu- 
lary level, and personality characteristics 
and, since 30 different patient-physician 
films were used, his capacity to perceive 
the individuality of each patient. 
Because it (wisely) was expected that 
different students would vary in their 
perceptions of, reactions to, and effects 
derived from the experimental and con- 
trol curricula, an Individual Attributes 
Section (“to whom the differences 
happened") studied such student varia- 
bles as: initial aptitude for medical edu- 
cation; previous academic performance; 
attitudes; values; social interaction; 
needs; background information; self 
ratings; and peer ratings. The relations 
between these various classes of attri- 
butes and the student's performance on 
all the dependent variable tests were 
studied. That is, the measures of indi- 
vidual attributes were correlated with 
both the student's pretest performance 
on the dependent variable tests and the 
change in his performance from pretest 


to posttest. 


Wu not a book which can be 


read in one sitting, since it includes 
some 350 tables of data and more than 
the report is well worth the 


50 figures, 
e educa- 


time of those interested in th 
tional process and the intellectual-per- 
sonality characteristics of different types 
of learners. 

Some of the major findings were 
these. Compared to the control students 
in the Specialty Clinics’ program, par- 
ticipation in the newly introduced Gen- 
eral Medical Clinic: (1) retarded. the 
development of the increasingly nega- 
tive attitudes towards the theory of 
comprehensive medicine shown by senior 
students traditionally taught primarily 
system-and organ-specialization; (2) did 


not impair his acquisition of traditional 
medical knowledge and skill (despite 


the fact that the number of patients 
despite 


he saw was much smaller and 
the GMC student's tenaciously held 
opinion that it did (05 (3) did not 
facilitate, contrary to expectations, his 


acquisition of greater psychological 
knowledge and skill; although (4) indi- 
vidual attributes in both curricular 
programs were found to be related to 
the acquisition of such psychological 
knowledge and skills; and (5) had the 
negative effect, as the senior year neared 
its end and graduation approached, of 
increasing the GMC senior student's 
anxieties regarding his tenaciously as- 
sumed, but otherwise not demonstrable 
(!), inadequate learning of traditional 
organic medicine—thus allegedly leav- 
ing him ill-prepared for his coming 
internship. 

Interesting additional findings were: 
(1) the data do not support the as- 
sumption, made by some medical edu- 
cators and almost all medical students, 
that it is necessary for a student, in 
order to acquire medical knowledge, to 
see a wide variety of patients with 
definite illnesses; instead of needing ex- 
tensive experience, students benefit from 
intensive experience with fewer patients; 
(2) although the GMC’s student’s atti- 
tudes toward comprehensive medical 
care, in the abstract, became more posi- 
tive, the GMC student did not become 
more interested in his patients—mainly 
because the psychological and social 
problems of patients were peripheral to 
the student's focal interest in learning 
organic medicine; (3) contrary to ex- 
pectations, measures of a student's per- 
sonality characteristics, attitudes, and 
values were essentially unrelated to 
medical staff evaluations; and (4) the 
medical faculty members differed widely 
among themselves in their appraisals of 
individual students, thus raising the 
specter that, if staff members in a single 
department cannot agree among them- 
selves which students are good ones and 
which poor ones, staff evaluation cannot 
be used as a criterion for appraising a 
student's performance. 

The book seems well worth the in- 
vestment of time of psychologists, edu- 
cators, and others interested in the 
process of education. 


Where is human nature so weak as in 


the bookstore! 
—Henry Warp BEECHER 


Saving the Self 
from Jeopardy 


Robert Jay Lifton 


Thought Reform and the Psychol- 
ogy of Totalism: A Study of 
“Brainwashing” in China. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1961. Pp. 
x + 510. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Rogert CHIN 


The author, Dr. Lifton, is Research As- 
sociate in Psychiatry in Harvard Uni- 
versity and an Associate of Harvard's 
East Asia Center. He has an MD from 
New York Medical College and re- 
ceived psychoanalytic training at the 
Boston Psychoanalytic Institute. The re- 
viewer tells how he came to undertake 
the present research, Just now he is 
studying Japanese youth in Tokyo. The 
reviewer, Dr. Chin, is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of Research in the 
Human Relations Center of Boston Uni- 
versity. He is the General Editor of the 
Journal of Social Issues of SPSSI and 
co-author of a new Holt volume on 
planned change. 


—E. G. B. 


DL THE cataclysmic changing of socie- 
ties and of nations through the 
earthquake of revolution, we have a 
laboratory for seeing the “faults” of the 
psychological and cultural layers of 
personality, and, when a totalitarian 
regime uses a total push to exploit the 
inherent schisms in the individual and 
society, as in thought reform in Com- 
munist China, we must seck a concep- 
tual grasp of these grinding processes, 
To do this we need to guard against 
the intrusion of our own fears of be- 
"i manipulated and “brainwashed” by 
orces not under our c l : 
titudes about Fu M. be aui e abe 
oriental. 

Robert Jay Lifton brings 
cepts and experiences of an 


anchu and the wily 


the con- 
ego psy- 
interviews with eee 
western. long-term Sojourners i Se 
and fifteen native Chiesa e^ 
whom were extruded i 


chiatrist to these important t 
chiatric 


n China 
> all forty of 


Or escaped dur- 


61 


ing the Korean War, provide the data. 
He dramatically presents five illustra- 
tive cases of Westerners, plus six more 
who are studied as a group with follow- 
up interviews, and four Chinese sub- 
jects. None of the eleven Westerners is 
reported as being American. All show 
the psychic marks of thought reform. 


Lifton's interest in thought reform 
came when he was an Air Force psy- 
chiatrist interviewing American prison- 
ers of war in Korea. He went in 1951 
to Hong Kong only to visit but stayed 
to interview escapees intensively on 
their experiences in thought 
Upon his return c 


reform. 
to this country, he 
studied and investigated. this problem 
for four years at Harvard, where he 
worked in Psychiatry and in the East 
Asian Center. These interdisciplinary 
experiences he has used well. It is to 
be regretted that he makes no use or 
mention of the experimental researches 
9n sensory deprivation and the proc- 
esses of influence, attitude change, and 
persuasion, 

Thought reform 
Chinese Communists 
as an essentially humanitarian and re- 
habilitative Program, which is based on 
the twin Confucian notion of the per- 
fectibility of man and of the rectifica- 


ton of his inner thoughts and which 
automatically, 


is viewed by the 
, Lifton points out, 


or at least eventually, 
leads to Proper conduct and action, He 
makes the case that these assumptions, 
plus some Soviet ideology and prac- 
tices, nurture the Chinese Communists’ 


rue that the relations 


e inese leaders, Sun Yat- 
sen, Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tze. 
tung have written Papers on this 
With the addition of the M 


cfinition of thought and 


topic. 
arxist class- 


ad : » we have 
tary Ingredients for « 


« 
reformers” 


ns claim or dis la 

Special ii 

e acute Observationa] sensitivies 
out people, or that ( 


any PSychologica] 
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© practices, [i 


the world over, the Communists are in- 
terested in the results accomplished. 


| met identifies a set of psycholog- 
ical steps involving confessions and guilt. 
He examines their emotional penetra- 
tions and the accompanying reactive 
changes in personality which, as rebirth 
occurs, bring about a new “self-role.” 
In supplying a conceptual language for 
analyzing these processes, he employs 
almost exclusively the concepts of iden- 
tity and totalism of Erikson (1954). 
Since Lifton does not define these prom- 
ising and evocative terms, and since CP 
readers did not receive an exposition 
of them in the review of Young Man 
Luther (Norton, 1958; CP, July 1959, 
4, 201), we may paraphrase and quote 
Erikson here. The developmental task 
of the young adult is to achieve a sense 
of who am I, to separate himself from 
at least some of the emotional and be- 
havioral patterns inherited from his 
past, and to struggle to achieve some 
sense of where he belongs and whither 
he is going. The role of ideology and 
values is central in this crisis. Totalism, 
a recourse when there is a loss of whole- 
ness, is “a to be or not to be which 
makes every matter of differences a 
matter of mutually exclusive essences: 
every question mark a matter of for- 
feited existence; every error or over- 
sight, eternal treason” (Erikson, 1958). 
Lifton’s Western and Chinese cases 
show that identity is never completely 
achieved, can be shattered, reversed, or 
is precarious’ because of the suppressed 
but latent negative identity—aspects of 
self which one is not supposed to value 
or to become. His treatment implies 
that the identity crisis is never resolved 
in any person. Thus we can conclude 
that the ego theorists are confronted 
with the conceptual job of spelling out 
more precisely the types of reaction to 
the identity crisis and its vicissitudes 
and also of specifying the personal and 
Social conditions under which each of 
them occurs, 


His Chinese cases are vivid portrayals 
a the ragged emotional forces of filial- 
sm and family in the struggle by the 
contemporary Chinese personality to 
cope with recent political and social 


disaster; er. ad- 
ters, He could howey ; have ad 
" : 
vanced our understanding of person 


ality and culture even more had he sep- 
arated analytically the three aspects of 
the identity crisis—that natural to any 
young adult, that of Chinese youth cul- 
türeis movement toward a modern cul- 
ture in the last forty years, and that of 
political upheaval. He pays little atten- 
tion to the supportive forces of peer 
groups, contemporary associates, and 
friends in cach of these areas, although 
he does admit the role of peers specific 
to the process of thought reform. 

Lifton generalizes the psychological 
themes of “ideological totalism,” and 
he calls for “open personal change” as 
an alternative to the forces found in 
the coercive closed change of thought 
reform. Thus another voice is added to 
the medley speaking for the develop- 
ment of humanistic alternatives in 
bringing about changes in personal and 
social affairs, 


If we rightly adhere to our rule (that 
we should occupy ourselves only with 
those subjects in reference to which the 
mind is capable of acquiring certain and 
indubitable knowledge), there will remain 
but few things to the study of which we 
can devote ourselves. There exists in the 
sciences hardly a single question upon 
which men of intellectual ability have 
not held different opinions. But whenever 
two men pass contrary judgment on the 
same thing, it is certain that one of the 
two is wrong. More than that, neither 
of them has the truth; for if one of them 
had a clear and precise insight into it, 
he could so exhibit it to his opponent as 
to end the discussion by compelling his 
conviction. 


—R. DESCARTES 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS, INC. 


presents 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Psychoanalytic Notes on the Enigma 
By K. R. EISSLER, M.D., Ph.D. 
400 pages, 64 plates 
$12.50 


Freud's biographical essay on Leonardo da Vinci 
has been one of his most controversial publications. 
Praised by some as a solid reconstruction of relevant 
aspects of Leonardo's youth, its validity has recently 
been seriously questioned by Meyer Schapiro, the 
eminent art historian. Dr. Eissler critically examines 
Schapiro’s inquiry as well as biographical. aesthetic, 
and psychological studies by other authors. In so 
doing, he develops some generally valid principles 
for the study of great figures through historicopsycho- 
logical means. 

Dr. Eissler utilizes some of the concepts evolved 
by Freud in later decades, when his Leonardo study 
was a matter of the past. Dr. Eissler believes that 
Freud's ego psychology requires a reformulation of 
the problem Freud set forth in 1910, Whereas at that 
time the central issue was the search for the universal 
elements in Leonardo's personality, today the problem 


is: how does Leonardo's personality differ from that 


of others. 

Marshaling a wealth of data, 
Eissler interprets in a new light, he clarifies some 
ing questions inherent in Leon 
d not only with Leonardo’s 


] work—Leonardo’s paint- 


many of which Dr. 


of the puzzl ardo. How- 


ever, this book is concerne 
life but also with his manifolc 
ings and drawings, his scientific investigations, his 


anatomical and mechanical studies. It is here that Dr. 


Eissler makes one of his 
Combining solid historical knowledge, a background 


in the study of genius—he is the author of a two- 
volume work on Goethe—an unusually cultivated sense 


of aesthetics, and his rich psychoanalytic experience, 
thus af- 


most stimulating contributions. 
o 


Dr. Eissler reinterprets Leonardo's paintings, 


fording the reader an opportunity to view the well- 


familiar works with new and deeper understanding. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLINGUISTIC 
ANALYSIS OF TWO PSYCHO- 
THERAPEUTIC INTERVIEWS 


Edited by 
LOUIS A. GOTTSCHALK, M.D. 


$5.00 


The contents of this book represent the proceedings 
of a symposium, held under the auspices of the American 
Psychiatric Association, with the purpose of providing 
a forum for research workers with different approaches 
in the area of psycholinguistics to get together and com- 
pare their methods and findings upon ‘analysis of the 
same raw material, the same psychiatric interviews. 

The two interviews used for the studies here reported 
were selected from a case in which a patient underwent 
psychotherapy while under observation. The sessions 
were recorded, and physiological measurements were 
conducted simultaneously for the patient and for the 
therapist. The materia] was subsequently analyzed by 
using methods focused, essentially, on measuring changes 
in content and emotion during the interviews, - ili 


INTERNAL PERCEPTION 
AND BODILY FUNCTIONING 
By RUSSELL E. MASON 
$8.50 


Internal Perception and Bodily Functioning compre 
hends and elaborates two broad and critical ile. of 
psychological knowledge and theory. The first of thes 
pertains to the theory and understanding of eee 
feelings, emotions and motivations. The "Record us 
tains to physiological correlates and symptoms of feel. 
ings, emotions and internal sensations. Included in the 
latter is an extensive review of psychosomatic findings 
The author synthesizes diverse findines and theories 
in the fields of psychology, psychiatry, psychoanal a 
psychosomatic medicine, and other related bd 
sciences. Mon 

Internal Perception and Bodily Functionin zi 
both the nucleus and the foundation of a ao oyide 
functional personality analysis. It further ay ot 
practical basis for understand ing daily nie i P 
ences such as love, anger, fear and sexual "8 experi- 
This book will be useful as a resource f a 
living. as a text for systematic study and sacer URN 
for research and clinical practice, ; as a reference 


At your bookstore or order directly from: 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS, INC, 


227 WEST 13 STREET 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Primers Present Programing 


Susan Meyer Markle, 


A Programed Primer on Pro 


T.M.I.—Grolier 


The Principles of Programed Lea 
Incorporated, 1961, Pp. 1-13. ( 
free upon request) 


Sam Epstein and Beryl Epstein 
The First Book o 
1961. Pp. 1-50. $1.95. 


graming. New 
Instruction, 1961, Pp. 1-25. $1.00 (10 or r 


f Teaching Machines, New 


Lewis D. Eigen, and P. Kenneth Komoski 


nore, $ .50). 


rning. Albuquerque: Teaching Machines 
Single copies of this demonstr 


Reviewed by Garer M. Drrra-PraxA 


The three co-auth 
Primer, all of wh 


the Center for Pr 
N 


ors of the Programed 
om are currently with 
ogramed Instruction in 
ew York City, are by now well known 
in the self-instructional field for produc- 
tion of self-instructiona 
research on pro 
recently revie 
2600: Cp, 4 
haps 


l programs and 


B d > Jan., 1961) for his 
Sets, Relations and Functions pro- 
Bram in modern mather 


matics for high 
moski, President 
ial Spelling pro. 
» an 


husband-and-w; 
the other «n 


ey have pro- 
64 


duced are The First Book of Codes and 
Ciphers, The First Book of Measure- 
ments, and The First Book of W 
The reviewer, Gabriel D 
Assistant Professor 
chology at 
where he 


ords. 
clla-Piana, is 
of Educational Psy- 
the University of Utah, 
teaches the diagnosis and 
treatment of remedial reading problems 
as well as psychology for secondary 
school teachers. He is currently con- 
ducting rescarch on programed instruc- 
tion, and has co-authored unpublished 
auto-instructional programs on counsel- 
ing procedures and vocabulary building. 


N his article on “The Science of 


and The Art of Teaching” 


ucational Review, 1954), 
B. F. Skinner wrote: 


There is a simple job to be done. The 


in concrete terms. 
techniques are known. 


York: Center for Programed 


ation course 


York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 


Two vigorous publishers of carefully 
programed materials and a publisher of 
children's books who are overcoming 
cultural inertia are the Center for Pro- 
gramed Instruction | C.P.I.), Teaching 
Machines, Incorporated (now 'T.M.I.- 
Grolier), and Franklin Watts, Inc. 
CPI. is a "non-profit educational re- 
search and development organization, 
established in December, 1960, with the 
help of . . . the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York." The reviewer does not 
know whether the programers sec their 
job as simple, but they are certainly 
going about the tasks of research and 
development with a great willingness. 
The C.P.I. Primer is an introduction to 
principles of  programing, directed 
toward teachers as users rather than 
developers of programs. The T.M.L- 
Grolier Principles is a brief program 
intended as an introduction for a dif- 
ferent group—the interested layman. 
T.M.I. produced the first commercially 
available Skinneri: 


1-type. program, De- 
scriptive Statistics (CP, March, 1961, 6, 
104-106). The First Book is not a learn- 
ing program, but a conventional text in 
a series of "first books.” Its authors 
have written this introductory book on 
teaching machines with a commendably 
controlled enthusiasm. 


E 


The review of the Primer is based on 
three sources of information: a study of 
the text, data and comments received in 
personal communications from . the 
senior author, and data obtained in a 
tryout of the text by the reviewer. The 
current edition of the program is the 
product of three revisions made on the 
basis of responses from just a few sub- 
jects. Data on a more recent tryout by 
the authors on a group (N= 48) 
consisting mainly of teachers (mostly 
primary) will be referred to in the 
review. Reference to this recent tryout 
and to other information received in 
personal communications from the 
senior author will be indicated by 
“(PC)” unless otherwise specified, Ref- 
erences to the reviewer's tryout, unless 
otherwise specified, will be indicated by 
"(R)". The reviewer administered the 
program to 21 students in an introduc- 
tory educational psychology course 
(Summer, 1961), with the cooperation 
of Darrow D. McCarthy, the instructor, 
who also participated in the analysis of 


[Ww 
outstanding 


books from 
Wadsworth: 


PSYCHOLOGY A Scientific Study of Man 
by Fillmore Sanford, University of Texas 


This brilliant textbook for the beginning student of psychol- 
ogy presents with clarity and excitement challenging material 
that imparts an intellectual appreciation for and a detailed 
understanding of psychology. Precisely and in a lively man- 
ner the author successfully communicates a mature scientific 
attitude toward problems of behavior. Emphasis is placed on 
the methods of psychology and their relation to the intel- 
lectual and social life of our culture: essential facts, technical 
methods, and vocabulary are all given within a broad frame- 
work in a style the student will find both refreshing and 
stimulating. For instructors an extremely helpful manual is 
available, and for students a new workbook—with self- 
testing sections, projects, and exercises—amplifies and clari- 
fies each chapter in the textbook. 


yn ee 


Clothbound 8 x 1072" 588 pages text list $7.50 
Workbook Paperbound 8% x 11" 256 pages text list $2.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
by Frederick J. McDonald, Stanford University 


Within a very short time this book has become a leader in 
the field of educational psychology textbooks. Its new ap- 
proach emphasizes the teacher as a hypothesis maker—as 
one who uses the framework of psychology to formulate, 
test, and evaluate teaching methods or processes that are 
related to the development of personality in the child. In- 
eluded in the book is important and significant new informa- 
tion from social psychology research that supports the book’s 
equation of teaching with inquiry. 


Clothbound 634 x 914" 768 pages text list $6.95 
Teacher's manual available 


+ : ite 
t e are invitet to writ 
For further information you are It 
" 


Wadsworth Publishing Company & 
Belmont, California 


results. Students worked on the pro- 
gram at home after having begun it, 
under supervision, in class. The next 
class period books were collected and 
students were tested on 20 criterion 
frames (including 37 response blanks) 
selected (or adapted) from the pro- 
gram by the reviewer. 
i (Incidentally, as far as the reviewer 
could tell, this is the first learning 
program in which some grammatical 
variants of the term "program" are 
spelled consistently with one "m".) The 
program consists of 113 frames (or 
items) calling primarily for written, 
constructed responses (about 130 re- 
sponse blanks excluding multiple choice 
responses and a few other items), and 
required a mean time of 115 minutes 
to complete it (PC). In the reviewer's 
sample the mean time was identical. In 
items dealing with principles of effec- 
tive Programing, where there are con- 
flicting data, the authors do a very good 
job generally of including qualifying 
phrases such as “there is no firm proof,” 


“experimental tests . š 


- are needed,” it 
1s 


an experimenta] question.” 

A study of the program itself gives 
us some clues concerning the objectives 
of the authors, Though criterion frames 
(those calling for the final desired re- 
sponses under the appropriate stimulus 
control) are difficult to identify, it ap- 
pears that the program is primarily 
calling for recall of definitions and 
principles in relation to terminology 
such as: reinforcement, programed in- 

struction, cues or prompts, branching 
sequence, feedback, efficient and effec- 
fives fading, panel, active 
response, multiple choice response, and 
terminal and initial behavior. M 
The authors express, in their ue 
juction; the...» hope that the ‘student’ 
E works his way through 
will have 
teaching 


P rograms, 


r sriously 
who seriously ino 
this 
will be re- 
if he 
‘page ] 

for a 


this programed 


gained insight into 


method, an insight which 
i i rograms, 
flected in his progre 
chooses to teach this way 
language 


own 


rather vague 
growing out of modern be- 


of the 


to the 


This is 

production | 
iori ally. in spite 

haviorism. Actually, in S] 


i “ference 
implications of the referenc 
i 2 ie rO- 
program's influence on one s own | 


the program 1$ not 


present 


gratis, 


à -program." 
intended to teach "how-to-progr m 


The authors (PE) expect. that in its 


Pow ey 


final form (it is undergoing revision 
and a companion volume is in prepara- 
tion) it “will enable teachers to look 
critically at programs, and accept good 
ones.” Criterion tests for these intended 
behaviors in the revised and extended 
Program will call for “analyses and 
reconstruction of bad programs,” but 
no measurement of this nature has been 
reported for the present edition. 

It would be desirable to see a more 
detailed statement of the intended 
terminal behaviors either in a separate 
list outside of the program or in a 
specification of which frames in the 
program are the criterion frames. Since 
the authors recommend such specifica- 
tion as a characteristic of effective pro- 
graming (item 58) they ought to pro- 
vide the information at 
technical supplement. 


least in a 


j e" CPI program is structurally 
rather effective in terms of the authors? 
criterion of an effective program as (in 
part) one that “insures a high number 
of correct responses" within the pro- 
gram (item 54). The error rate within 
the total program was only 855 in the 
authors’ study and 7% in the reviewer's 
study. Excluded from this analysis was 
item 47 (intentionally put in to demon- 
strate poor programing), the last three 
items (a closing pun), and 
humorous or opinion type items. 

Other characteristics of 
Structure recommended by the authors 
are fading (gradual withdrawal of 
prompts), branching, and active re- 
sponding, Fading is recommended by 
the authors (item 46) as a technique 
for insuring correct responses and 
eventually getting correct responses 
without prompts. One of the interesting 
features of the Primer is the manner in 
which different kinds of prompts (ver- 
bal patterns, sentence structure, under- 
lining, indicating number of spaces, 
indicating part of the answer) are in- 
troduced. In addition to describing a 
parti ular type of prompt, the program 


other 


program 


instructs the student to turn back to a 


i i see an example of a 
previous Hem to see an am] 


prompt of that type. p 

“Branching” is also introduced in an 
instructive and interesting manner. The 
tudent is asked for an opinion, and his 
s : 


response takes him down one of two 
sponse Ui 


branches. After that sequence he goes 
down the other branch. Then the tech- 
nical term “branching” is introduced 
and the type of branching experienced 
by the subject is identified as “parallel” 
branching (as opposed to “remedial” 
branching where the student takes only 
one branch if he needs it.) 


The term “branching sequence" is 
called for first under a highly prompted 
situation and then under diminishing 
prompt situations. However, the terms 
“parallel” and “remedial” are only called 
for under highy prompted situations. On 
criterion items written by the reviewer 
none of the group missed the response 
“branching sequence,” 48% of the group 
missed the response “parallel branch” 
and 24% missed “remedial branch.” 
This data supports the argument for 
“fading” as a characteristic of effective 
programs and points up a weakness in 
the program. Of course it also points up 
one of the problems in reviewing a pro- 
gram where the criterion behaviors arc 
not specified. We don’t really know 
whether the authors intended to get the 
responses “remedial branch" and “paral- 
lel branch" under the control of any 
particular stimuli. "Panel" is another 
term called for under a highly prompted 
situation (item 93) and never called for 
again as a written response. In the next 
two frames the term is used 8 times and 
thereafter 6 times to the end of the 
program. In a criterion item written by 
the reviewer, 38% of the sample missed 
the response “panel” (R). Here again, 
we do not know whether the authors 
were inconsistent with their own prin- 
ciples of programing or whether they 
were simply not interested in getting this 
technical term under the control of 
stimuli “without prompts." Because of 
the many other carefully faded items the 
reviewer suspects that the authors just 
weren't interested in teaching these 
terms. If this interpretation is correct, 
wc might well raise the question as to 
why the program should be cluttered 
with technical terms not intended to be 
taught. 

The principle of “active response" is 
also introduced in a fascinating way in 
items 29, 47, and 48. In item 29 the 
term “prompt” is introduced with “cue” 
as a synonym, but (intentionally) only 
the latter is actively called for. The term 
“prompts” is called for in item 47 and 
missed by 40% (PC) and 52% (R). 
Then, in item 48 the student is told 
about the desirability of “active respond- 
ing” and his attention is called to the 


fact that the term “prompt” was not ac- 
tively called for earlier in the program. 
Incidentally, the term prompt (although 
it is used) is not actively called for again, 
but in a post-program criterion test only 
1496 missed the item (R). 


There are a few minor errors in the 
program, such as the lack of clarity in 
the distinction between “effective” and 
“efficient” as a characterization of im- 
mediate reinforcement (items 16, 18, 
19) and a simple rewording problem 
22. These few items had almost 


in item 
no errors in the reviewer's sample, and 


indicate the need for not depending 
exclusively on conventional item-analy- 
sis data for program revision. 

The fact that the detailed structural 
characteristics of a program may not 
be specified by the authors would prob- 
ably be considered undesirable by some 
critics. Such specification is a desirable 
but not an essential characteristic of a 
good program. It is possible to conceive 
of effective programs that simply spe- 
cify criterion behaviors and how well 
they are achieved by well defined norm 
groups. 

As mentioned above, 
speak of an effective program not only 
“insures a high number of 


the authors 


as one that 
correct responses” but also as one that 
enables the student at the end to make 
correct response “without cues.” (item 
54). A word is in order concerning the 
notion of getting correct responses 
“without cues." The authors are not 
satisfied (PC) with their definition of 
a "cue" as “a technique .- - insuring 
(item 29). The term 
program, is meant 
p. F. Skinners 
253f) of a 
stimula- 


» 
a correct response 

“cue” as used in the [ 
to be synonymous with 


notion (Verbal Behavior, P- 
nentary 
frame may be 


riminative 
the desired 


"prompt" as *supple! 
tion." Thus, a criterion ''? 
thought of as a potential di 


stimulus (Sp) controlling the © of 
terminal behavior. At the. beginning 


à program, however: this stimulus P 
criterion frame) is sufficient x 
evoke the desired res Big 
tary stimulation (oF prompts) pe eee 
be used to evoke the cou se 
the prompts are faded until rae 
is making the response Ras oo 
prompts.” The next paragraph es 
some data relevant tO the s E 
of the program in getting corr 


not 
ponse. 


sponses “without prompts.” 

The error rate for the entire group 
(R) was only twelve percent. The error 
rate on these same items (in original 
form) within the program (including 
only 35 response blanks) was seven 
percent, (Error rate was computed as 
the ratio of “total number of wrong re- 
sponses, summed over all subjects” to the 
“total number of correct responses pos- 
sible summed over all subjects.”) If 
these “criterion frames” can be taken 
as one measure of the expected terminal 
behavior, it appears that a group of 
prospective teachers, by going through 
the program, can learn this material 
rather well for immediate recall. The 
permanence of this learning, its use by 
the teacher in the analysis of programs 
and the of bad pro- 
grams, and the relative effectiveness of 
this method of programing instruction 
as compared with others, are matters 


reconstruction 


for further study. 

The cooperation of the authors of 
the Programed Primer in supplying the 
reviewer with information is a sample 
of what this reviewer sees as a rapidly 
developing readiness of publishers to 
provide “technical manuals” with in- 
formation necessary for adequate evalu- 
ation of programs for specific uses. 

This program will serve well as an 
introduction to programing for teach- 
ers. Even the limitations of the pro- 
gram and the “bad” items have been 
found “useful” for discussion purposes” 
the authors and the reviewer. Per- 


by 
haps the best indicator of the effective- 
ness (but not necessarily efficiency) of 


this program is that the TMI-Grolier 
amers have published “The Prin- 


progr: : 
spelling 


ciples of Programed Learning,” 
programed with one “m.” 


A PERSONAL communication from the 
publishers indicates that TMI’s Princi- 


ples is intended to “present, explain, 
and exemplify five features of pro- 
ed learning . . . [does not] attempt 
to build any technical vocabulary [and 
is primarily] designed for the layman 
who wants to learn more about pro- 
gramed learning, but probably does not 
o construct a program." "These 
of course, are stated pri- 
terms of what the content of 
rather than as 


gram 


want t 
objectives, 
marily in > 
the program will be, 


what the layman will presumably be 
able to do upon completion of the pro- 
gram. However, an analysis of the pro- 
gram reveals criterion frames which 
shed a little more light on the objec- 
tives. Frame 38 is “Now see if you can 
list the five programing principles with- 


out hints:". The five principles of 
programing are: small steps, active 
responding, immediate confirmation, 


self-pacing, and student testing. Frame 
59 calls for the rules under the prompt 
of five words which had previously 
been introduced as a mnemonic aid. 
Thus, the major objective as deter- 
mined from criterion frames appears 
to be that of stating the rules. Other 
items calling for the rules under the 
stimulus of examples indicate that the 
objectives go beyond mere parroting of 
the rules under the stimulus of “Rule 
1,* "Rule 2;" 


This is one program where the ob- 
jectives are not difficult to determine 
of the program, TMI- 
Grolier typically publishes information 
concerning the content, objectives, 
length, study time, and other charac- 
teristics of its programs. The program 
under review is intended simply as a 
“demonstration course” and does not 
include such descriptive data. 


etc. 


by an anal 


The major technique used by TMI 
to teach the five principles of program- 
ing is to give an example, state the 
rule and then call for the rule in a 
series of frames in which prompts are 
faded (rules are stated leaving out 
more and more words) until the entire 
rule is called for “without prompts." 
Each rule is called for with one or 
more of the preceding rules, but always 
in the same order. After the rules sre 
called for in the first criterion. frame 
(item 38), a series of items (39-48) 
call for the student to state the pro- 
graming principle for mples which 
are to be identified as positive or 
tive instances of the five rules, 
in frames 50 to 58, five key 
(read, write, check, advance. 
cord) are given as mnitiionie 
recalling the five rules. 


nega- 
Finally, 

words 
and re- 
aids for 


The publishers claim to 
programs generally to an average diff 
culty of five percent error res be ak 
however, no data are 
program. While some 


bring their 


responses; 
Swen for this 


of our captured 
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subjects (graduate students) find the 
pen rosam less interesting than the 
Go E it is the judgment of the 
reviewer that when given to the in- 
tended audience (laymen) the interest 
level would be high. 


Although it is not a matter of great 
importance, Principle Five, “The Prin- 
ciple of Student Testing" seems poorly 
named. The text reads "Revision of a 
program on the basis of 
formance is called the Prin 
dent Testing" (item 35). 
the program rather than 
that is tested it might be 
Priately named the 
gram Testing.” 
matter of taste, 
forms have ampl 


student per- 
ciple of Stu- 
Since it is 
the student 
more appro- 
"Principle of Pro. 
This of course is a 
since both syntactical 
e€ current usage, 
While no data are 
Seems little doubt 
criterion test w. 


available, there 


nemonic aids, in spite 
they are never actively 
sponses, It 


in the title 
graming”; how. 
Ppears to be à 
troduction to the 


direct 
five p 


under p 
five sel 
taken, 


The other three selections analyzed 
were in the running text and were all 
in the grade 7-8 range. 


The sixteen pages of illustrations 
begin with an excellent closeup of one 
of Pressey's early multiple choice ma- 
chines with a candy reward mechanism. 
The reproductions vary considerably in 
the clarity of detail. Nine of the six- 
teen pages deal with TMI-Grolier ma- 
chines and Programs. Eight different 
machines are represented. 

Technical 


terminology such as pro- 
gram, 


frame, multiple-choice, stimulus, 
response and reinforcemer 
duced gradually and at à 
level. For example, 
ward is introduced 
Then, on page 37 
"But if you answere 
rectly, he could say, 
have done well,’ 
kind of reward t 
ing to students, 
encouragement 
means when he 
ment.” 


at, are intro- 
very simple 
the notion of re- 
carly in the text. 
the authors write: 
d his question cor- 
‘You're right. You 
He could give you the 
hat is most encourag- 
That kind of reward or 
is what a psychologist 
uses the word reinforce- 


The need for “Te: 
and learning progr: 
beautifully in three sections from pages 
28 to 34, First, “Learning with a pri- 
vate tutor" is illustrated, emphasizing 
that the major reasons for its effective- 
ness lie in allowing the student to move 


at his own rate and in diagnosing diffi- 
culty and providin, 
Then, 


aching machines 
ams" is developed 


ó as class 
discussion and class projects, require a 
group). Finally. pointing out the tre- 
mendous task of 


education set by our 
ledge and increasing 


“One 
Serious problem, many 


Population, the authors conclude: 
solution to this 


er p "^6 r 

lucators and parents believe, may be 
found in a wide use of teaching ma- 
chines ang learning Programs,” 


the litle, the re- 
include the 
Nave achieved 


AL of this book 


Viously the elab- 
ter hnical 


their Purpose, 
18 acc Urate, 
oration 


ob 


racy is limited by grade level and size 
of the text. The Crowder-type program 
is not named or illustrated, but is 
briefly described. The authors might 
have included a sample learning pro- 
gram for the student (something more 
extensive than the few frames used for 
illustrations), They might also have in- 
cluded a section for parents and teach- 
ers on cautions and hints and sources 
of information useful in making intelli- 
Sent purchases of programs. This is a 
book that certainly will help the young 
reader to tell the difference between a 
teaching machine and a learning pro- 
gram, and to know (in simple terms) 
what it is that makes a "learning pro- 
gram" more effective than some ger 
kinds of learning experiences. Junior 
high school students will probably take 
this book home to read, and probably 
will read it if they can get it away 
from their parents, 


It has long been a complaint against 
mathematicians that they are hard dd 
convince: but it is a far greater disquali- 
fication both for philosophy, and for o 
affairs of life, to be too easily convinced; 
to have too low a standard of proof. The 
only sound intellects are those which, s 
the first instance, set their standards ° 
broof high. Practice in concrete aar 
soon teaches them to make the necessary 
abatement: but they retain the conscious- 
ness, without which there is "o sound 
practical reasoning, that in accepting in- 
ferior evidence because there is no better 
to be had, they do not by that acceptance 
raise it to completeness. 


—J. S. Mite 
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INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY: A Textbook of Social Psychology 


By DAVID KRECH, RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD, and EGERTON L. BA E 
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In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual. dissent 
that. promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 

ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
| dom does a criticism merit more 

than half the Space of the text 
| criticized—never more than equal 
| space and then only when the let- 
| teris interesting and iwell 
| CP edits letters when it 

they should be. Single. 
| ters will be 


written. 

thinks 
-spaced let- 
returned for double- 


spacing. 
ee L 
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IN DEFENSE OF ZEN 


If I am sad because a man of Arthur 
Koestler’s gifts could write a book like 
The Lotus and The Robot, I am be- 
wildered as to Roger Brown's review 
(CP, September, 1961, 6, 291-292). The 
review itself appears to be defensive, an- 
ticipating criticisms of the book's value. 
For example, Brown writes. “He (Koest- 
ler) is sure to be rapped for ethnocen- 
trism Authorities on the Eastern 
religions and area specialists for Japan 
and India are certain to find that Koest- 
ler has not penctrated very far into 
their fields = Just as ‘explaining’ 
does not ‘explain away’, so ‘naming de- 
fects’ does not do away with these de- 
fects of the book, which remain glaring. 
Brown’s defense: “They (Koestler’s re- 
actions) are useful, I think. as predictors 
of our own reactions. Koestler seems 
to have more spiritual vocation than 
most of us, and he certainly has spent 
more time studying Yoga and Zen than 
we will do." I am, by no means, an 
authority on Yoga or Zen, but count 
me and, I am certain, many others, out 
of the editorial “we” of the quote. 


Even a cursory reading of any book 
on Zen makes Koestler’s response to the 
koans pathetic in the gross misunder- 
standing of their purpose. Contr 


ary to 
Brown's prediction of the Zen Master's 
reaction to Koestlers koan answers, I 


would suspect the M. 
verbal and use harsh n 


Moreover, Brown himself reveals an as- 
tonishing misunderstanding of the pur- 
Pose of the koan wh 
Posedly ‘correct? 
“Everybody has 
is your place 
single ‘correct’ 
attack is on 


aster would eschew 
on-verbal behaviors. 


en he gives a sup- 
answer to the koan, 
a place of birth. What 
of birth?” There is no 
answer. Zen’s primary 
x logic and language 
habits which create perceptual distor- 
tions of direct experience, The purpose 


of the koan (only one of the weapons 
in the Master’s 


w: i armamentarium, by the 
hi 4 (o Create insight into the dis- 
didi «d reality which have been 
Teated by logi : 5 
Swer” to the Ss and language, The “an 

he Master ; us 1s Immaterial in itself. 

er judges the ^ 

adequacy, but by answer, not by its 


the effect the koan 
the Zen student in terms 


deeply f, Koestler 


as created on 
9i creati 
ating elt insight, 


and Brown have failed on every count 
as Zen students, and they would be lucky 
to escape a Master's thrashing! 


Yoga fares no better by the author 
or reviewer. One aspect of the genius 
of Yoga is the recognition of individual 
differences, so that the &uru by intui- 
tion suggests one particular path (Yoga) 
Or system to be emphasized by the par- 
ticular student, depending on that stu- 
dents personality. Hatha Yoga is xn 
parently not for Koestler, but surely 
he knew there were many other systems. 
I would suspect that Koestler would be 
most comfortable with the Jnana Yoga, 
the path of intellectual aspirations. At 
least his squeamish stomach would not 
be threatened, if that is important. I 
might add that it is simply not true, 
as Brown asserts, "In the West, we 
hear only about a bowderlerized iuo 
Koestler gives us unexpurgate 
I own only one book on Yoga, 
and that was bought three years ago 1n 
Minneapolis (diametric to Calcutta), 
at a conventional, open-shelved book- 
store. This book contains not only the 
physiological exercises outlined in Brown's 
review, but more ‘horrible’ (if one !S 
inclined to so valuate) rites such as 
siva-saddhana, the temporary animation 
of suitable corpses. 


It is difficult not to make ad me 
arguments against both the author ene 
reviewer, but one apparent contradic 
tion in Koestler's orientation cannot a 
ignored. Brown first writes, “Rosane, 
traveled in India and Japan in the moe 
'of the pilgrim in sackcloth and enis 
anxious to prostrate himself at the DE 
feet.” But two paragraphs later, ed 
ler approached from the West with p 
mind full of Freud, Eddington, an 
Jeans, flying in on a British Viscount. 
As he descended its steps in Bombay, 
‘I had the sensation that a wet, smelly 
diaper was being wrapped aroung my 
head by some abominable joker.” Be- 
ware of verbalized humbleness! : M 

A final comment about the reviewer's 
conclusion that Eastern mysticism has 
no contribution to make ‘usable’ by the 
West: How account, inter alia, for such 
diverse trends as the logical positivist's 
attack on language; existential philoso- 
phy; existential psychiatry; the inclusion 
of a section in the Handbook of Psy- 
chiatry on “Direct Experience,” with 
one article entirely devoted to Zen; 
Fromm’s book, Zen Buddhism and Psy- 
choanalysis; Benoit's (French psycho- 
analyst) book, The Supreme Doctrine; 
and (to confine myself to a diverse list 
that could be multiplied manyfold) a 


Yoga.” 


quote from the preceding review in CP 
to Brown's, by Maher, paraphrasing 
Magda Arnold, “Human experience is 
the primary datum of psychology . . - 
and when science deals with abstractions 
from these primary data, it is not deal- 
ing with reality.” (CP, September, 1961, 
6, p. 289) Zen, by any other name, 
sounds the same, and I would conclude 
that Zen is not only usable, but is being 
used today in the West. For the most 
part, this is a result of independent 
discovery rather than cultural diffusion, 
but why ignore the original discoveries? 
Can it be that psychologists are using 
denial defenses about present cultural 
forces which are bringing the West closer 
to Eastern orientations? The psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts do not appear to be 
excessively threatened. Why should we? 
SHERMAN E. NELSON, 

The Minneapolis Clinic of 

Psychiatry and Neurology 
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The Meaning of Meaning in Rote 


Learning 


Benton J. Underwood and Rudolph W. Schulz 


Meaningfulness and Verbal Learning. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


1960. Pp. vi + 430. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Arrnur W. MELTON 


Benton Underwood, the senior author, 
is John McGeoch's academic scion and 
successor as the world’s leading au- 
thority on verbal learning. In spite of 
the fact that he learned early about 1, 
by churning butter on an Iowa farm, he 
turned as a graduate student to research 
on verbal learning and has been at it 
ever since. Rudolph W. Schulz received 
his PhD with Underwood at North- 
western, served there as Underwood's 
research assistant and since has been 
a frequent collaborator. He now walks 
the McGeoch - Underwood - Spence 
ground at the State University of Iowa. 
Arthur Melton, the reviewer, is known 
to ‘a large number of psychologists as 
the hardheaded, softhearted and highly 
skilled editor of The Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology (not all who know 
him in this capacity know about his 
softness of heart). Many of the same 
psychologists and additional ones know 
him for his longtime and outstanding 
contributions to the psychology pro- 
gram of the Air Force, in which he was 
first the chief psychologist at the School 
and later the 


of Aviation Medicine 


technical director of the Human Re- 
sources Research Center of the USAF 
Training Command. He continues his 
contact with the Air Force but most of 
him has returned to an academic set- 
ting; since 1957 he has been in the 
psychology department at the University 
of Michigan. Some contributors to JEP 
will welcome the statement, true or not, 
that the following review has been 
not only heavily edited but also short- 
ened by at least thirty percent. 


E. H. 8. 


LL psychologists know that Eb- 

binghaus invented the nonsense 
syllable in 1885 in an effort to discover 
the laws of associative learning and 
forgetting when the material to be 
learned was verbal but stripped of 
meaning. Perhaps fewer know that Eb- 
binghaus* definition of verbal 
naiveté has led, over the past 75 years, 


naive 


to an ever-increasing concern with the 
meaningfulness of nonsense syllables 
(eg, VEC), consonant "syllables" 
(eg, TKQ) and paralogs 


(eg., 


VOLVAP), none of which may be 
found in Websters Dictionary. The 
present monograph is an important 
milestone in this analysis of the effects 
of meaningfulness on rote verbal learn- 
ing. 

It may seem strange—to those outside 
the small band of psychologists devoted 
to the analysis of learning through the 
operations of rote verbal learning—that 
such general concern and intensive 
effort should be directed to the question 
of the meaningfulness and learnability 
of non-word units. The reason is that 
"There are very few variables which 
produce any marked effect on the rate 
of verbal learning shown by the adult 
subject. Of these few variables, mean- 
ingfulness is by far the most powerful” 
(p. 4). This statement has behind it 
the wealth of Underwood's experience 
plus the consensus of his colleagues, An 
important secondary reason for concern 
about the meaningfulness of such units 
is methodological. Ever since Glaze 
showed in 1928 that nonsense syllables 
varied widely in association-val in- 
vestigators have attempted to d 
the learnability of verbal items by 
selecting them in terms of some index of. 
meaningfulness. A num i 
methods for assessing ee 

: g arnability or 
meaningfulness directly or z 
have devised and 
number of subjects having 


tion, the number of asoa id 
item ina fixed-time period, aiy s for 
meaningfulness, ratings for liso & 
semantic differential ratings, aU * PA 
bility Pis > Pronuncia- 


indi rectly 


bee 
een tested —the 


ratings—but 
mained a substanti 


ability that could 
Thus, 


always re- 
al varianc 
not be 
meaningfulness 


e in learn. 
2 Predicted, 
IN rote verbal 
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learning deserves an all-out effort be- 
cause it is intrinsically important for a 
theory of verbal learning and forgetting 
and because it is the key to further re- 
finement of the methodology of investi- 
gations where verbal units are used as 
stimuli or responses. 

The first of these two reasons for all- 
out effort is continuously in focus in the 
present book. The methodological con- 
tributions are very substantial, but im- 
plicit. The central theme is the effect of 
the meaningfulness of the single verbal 
unit (engram, bigram, trigram, paralog, 
or word) on the learning of it in serial 
lists, where its stimulus and response 
functions are confounded, and in paired- 
associate lists, where its stimulus and 
response functions may be assessed 
separately. As might be expected from 
à man and his prime collaborator both 
of whom have all the earmarks of S-R 
functionalists, there is immediate and 
sustained disavowal of concern with the 
complex of meanings of meaning that 
worries philosophers, semanticists, and 
even fellow-experimentalist C. E. Os- 
good. Rather, meaning is referred to 
consistently as meaningfulness (M), and 
this is defined by response measures 
obtained in the laboratory. 


Pas. this introductory definition of 
the scientific problem and of M, Chap- 
eain examines the varieties of specific 
Operations employed by 11 investigators 
to define M either directly or indirectly, 


but. excludin O > , ; 
ferential, TE sgood's Semantic Dif- 


to earning Tate, but the relationship IS 
te, b l H 


Tesponse Af than for 
3 a Search i. 
Variable or 
nse-defined Ms that n 
can 
ks the determinan, of 
s * cogent, though not 
sons are Siven for 
re- 


jecting pronunciability, familiarity, and 
number of associates as suitable. In- 
stead, the case is made for considering 
frequency of experience (F) as the 
fundamental variable determining M. 
Even though it is recognized the fre- 
quency would need to be determined 
not only for written or printed letters 
and words but also heard and pro- 
duced phonemes and words, the former 
(frequency in print) is accepted as a 
suitable index of frequency of experi- 
ence until the “final appraisal" (Chap. 
11). In support of this limited index 
of frequency there is a quite original 
summary and extension of what is 
known about engram, bigram, and tri- 
gram frequencies in printed language, 
and a demonstration that fre- 
quencies correlate quite highly with 
association values (M) obtained by 
Glaze and Witmer for CVC and CCC 
trigrams. 


these 


Now, M — F, and from this one 
hypothesis flow three others (Chap. 6). 
The first is that M, and therefore F, 
has its effect on rote learning princi- 
pally through its effect on response inte- 
gration and hence availability, rather 
than on the S-R associative, or “hook- 
up," process. This position is consistent 
with recent evidence that both serial 
and paired-associate learning involve 
distinct, though perhaps temporally 
overlapping, response-learning and as- 
sociative phases. A second, “spew” 
hypothesis is introduced to account for 
the beneficial effects of F, and hence 
M (response integration), on the rate of 
learning, and does this by asserting that 
the order of emission of verbal units by 
the individual subject will be a direct 
function of prior F. Clearly, this is a 
special case of the familiar S-R punc 
response hierarchy. "Ene third 
that there is a "selector 
is then. introduced to ac- 


ple of a 
hypothesis, 

mechanism," P 
count for the fact that subjects rarely 
make extralist response errors even 
though there may be many potential 
responses outside the verbal list that 
have much higher Fs than those within 
the list, So, the familiar notion of 


RM 
Set,” here Probably determined in large 
Part by the discrimin: 
the material 
syllables”) ET 
is found to 


ative encoding of 
("these are nonsense 
nd by Short-term memory, 
ea necessary adjunct to 


the “spew” hypothesis in order to adjust 
to the reality of human performance 
the expected effects of F and M on rate 
of learning and errors in learning. 


Es evidence in the literature that 


, and it is 


supports the "spew" hypothes 
considerable, is reviewed in this book, 
and then 14 experiments on learning as 
a function of F and M or pronuncia- 
bility are presented and discussed. The 
first set (Exp. 1, 2, 3) manipulate F 
by pre-learning familiarization training 
to induce response integration. As ex- 
pected, serial learning was clearly facili- 
tated by such training, but in paired- 
associate learning only R familiarization 
beneficial to learning. Stimulus 
familiz ion was, if anything, detri- 
The next experiments 
(Chap. 7) manipulate M values of R 
units in paired-associate learning in 
terms of Glaze or Witmer association 
values, frequency 
printed language, and pronunciability 
ratings. When R units were constructed 
of letter sequences that rarely occur in 
printed words, learning rate could be 
predicted by simple summation of the 
letter frequencies for each R unit. How- 
ever, trigram frequencies, as determined 
from printed text, were not closely re- 
lated to learnability. This apparent 
failure of the frequency hypothesis led 
to six new experiments (Chap. 8) 
which showed that R learning is sub- 
stantially related to the frequency of 
single letters in English text, but that 
the relationship between learnability 
and F deteriorates as the R units be- 
come bigrams and then trigrams, with 
the relationship essentially zero for the 
latter. Pronunciability, rather than F, 


seems to be an important determiner of 
M. 


mental. four 


trigram counts in 


The final experiments (Exp. 15 and 
16) and some fascinating normative 
studies and analyses on letter-associa- 
tion frequencies are reported in Chap- 
ters 9 and 10. The rationale is straight- 
forward. A measure of the 
strength of letter-sequence habits might 
substitute for, and be better than, 
frequency counts of letter sequences in 
printed text. Single letter responses to 
each letter and to each possible letter 
ned from 273 college 


direct 


pair were obtai 


students, and are presented in the Ap- 
pendix. It is clear that these letter-as- 
sociation data have the advantage that 
they reflect not only the frequencies of 
letter sequences in words, but also 
alphabetical sequences (AB—C), re- 
sponse continuations (AA—A), and 
common initials (IO—U). But perhaps 
of greatest importance is the fact that 
these letter responses should reflect the 
influence of all forms of frequency of 
experience (seeing, hearing, writing, 
saying) on sequential dependencies in 
the production of letter responses. While 
these norms show some relation to the 
frequencies of letter sequences in words, 
the degree of correspondence varies 
widely with the vowel-consonant struc- 
ture of the stimulus bigram in the as- 
sociation test, and the norms do not 
predict at all well the differences in as- 
sociation values within the CVC non- 
sense trigrams or within CCC nonsense 
trigrams, although they do predict the 
well-known difference between the as- 
sociation values of CVC and CCC tri- 
grams. When letter-association 
frequencies are used to “generate” 
trigrams of different letter-sequence as- 
sociation values, these association values 
correlate highly with rate of learning, 
whether the trigram is used as the S or 
R term in paired-associate learning, but 
again the effect is much more pro- 
nounced in R learning. However, again, 
pronunciability predicts learning rate 
than the letter-association fre- 


these 


better 
quencies. 


In the “final appraisal” (Chap. ir, 
the authors conclude that there are no 
firm grounds for rejecting the fre- 
quency hypothesis (when supported by 
the “spew” and “selector mechanism” 
hypotheses) in the case of learning 
single letters as responses (on the basis 
of | substantial data), in the case of 
words (sketchy data), and in the case of 
very poorly integrated. responses (CCC 
trigrams of low association value), but 
that frequency seems inadequate to ex- 
ences in the learning of tri- 
e broad range between the 
well-integrated and poorly-integrated 
However, pronunciability does 
t well within the middle range, 
and the frequency theory can therefore 
be saved by shifting the basis for de- 
termination of F from frequency m 


plain differ 
grams in th 


units. 
predic 


printed text to frequency of emitted 
verbal responses. 

The final appraisal also includes a 
substantial consideration of the asso- 
ciative, or "hook-up," phase of rote 
verbal learning, even though none of 
the research had been aimed directly at 
this problem. The notion that M might 
affect the associative phase through 
stimulus integration analogous to its 
effect on response learning through re- 
sponse integration is examined and 
rejected in favor of an associative prob- 
ability theory. The latter theory is that 
the stimulus and response become asso- 
ciated as a function of the number of 
associates to the stimulus (and to the 
response, in which case its effect would 
be through "backward" associations or 
other meditating mechanisms). Although 
some relevant new data are presented 
here, the main contribution is the 
examination of the data reported else- 
where in the book for implications 


relevant to the issue of stimulus- 
integration vs. associative probability 
in the associative phase of verbal 
learning. 


Tos what has been said, it should 
be clear that all future investigators 
of the meaningfulness variable in 
verbal learning must know this book. 
The same may be said of those who 
concern themselves with transfer of 
learning and forgetting, in view of the 
strong evidence, provided eleswhere in 
the writings of Underwood, that pro- 
active facilitation and inhibition of 
learning and retention relates closely, 
in the case of verbal materials, to the 
extent to which the new learning is 
compatible or incompatible with the 
letter-sequence habits and word-sequence 
habits of the learner. Finally, psychol- 
ogists who use verbal units for any 
experimental must 1 
carefully the evidence in this book re- 
garding the effectiveness of their “con- 
wol" of M. These statements follow 
from the empirical contributions of the 
book—the 16 experimental studies, the 
normative data, the observed intercor- 
relations of measures of M and their 
relationship to rate of learning, and 
the searching review of the related 
literature. 


purpose consider 


'The theoretical contributions are, 
however, somewhat less definitive, ex- 
cept in the case of the response- 
integration hypothesis about rote verbal 
learning, which is thoroughly exhibited 
and substantiated. The basic objective 
of the program of research was, first, to 
establish the R-R laws that relate the 
characteristics of verbal units, as de- 
fined in response terms, to the rate of 
learning, as defined in response terms, 
and second, to move toward S-R laws 
that would integrate these R-R laws. 
The first goal was achieved, but the 
second was not. After hypothesizing 
that frequency of experience is the 
fundamental independent variable de- 
termining M, it was concluded that 
frequency (as indexed by frequency of 
exposure to printed letters, letter com- 
binations, and words) must be bolstered 
by an index of pronunciability if learn- 
ing rates are to be predicted with any 
precision. Since no independent meas- 
ure of frequency of pronouncing is at- 
tempted, the pronunciability-rate of 
learning relationship remains an R-R 
law. Obviously, then, this book is a 
strong beginning, but only a beginning, 
of the S-R analysis of M and its effects 
on learnability. 


Different readers will surely have dif- 
ferent notions as to why this great 
amount of work merely sets a more 
firm foundation for the generation of 
new theories and new research on the 
problem. Some will surely say that the 
difficulty stems from the use of letters 
as the basic units, when phonemes 
would have served better; some will say 
that the difficulty stems from a neglect 
of semantic mediators as the proper 
focus for theory and research; some will 
say that the focus should have been on 
the frequency of use of verbal units by 
subjects; some will say that the S.R 
analysis of M must be approached 
intra-individually, rather than in terms 
of norms for a population of sibieets 
In short, readers will have little diff- 
culty in finding justification for a nu 
ber of alternatives to the rasik 

] . 1 search 
strategy of Underwood and Schul; — 


after the fact—but if one of these oth 
s er 


Strategies proves 
gies S more succ 
Successful, th 
; the 


ly credi 
i y dit the motiv 
tion and very likely ood 


historian will sure 


credit the Success 
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of the new strategy to the impact of 
this book. 

More likely to become immediately 
embedded in the language of research 
on rote verbal learning are "spew" and 
the "selector mechanism." While evi- 
dence cited for these hypotheses is im- 
portant, perhaps the main effect will be 
the naming of special applications of 
the old familiar hypotheses of S.R 
theory, the response hierarchy and the 
response set. This identification of these 
hypothesized mechanisms with more 
general traditional hypotheses does not 
degrade them; rather, the new hy- 


potheses gain credence from the asso- 
ciation. 


ees remains a final, and unfortu- 


nately painful, set of comments that 
must be made about this book, else 
those who read it will not be prepared 
for the difficult exercise in information 
extraction. The difficulty relates to the 
quasi-temporal organization of the book, 
especially as it pertains to the reporting 
of the hypotheses and the experiments, 
and the lack of proper integration (and 
some inconsistency) in the discussion of 
the same data and ideas at different 
points in the book, The quasi-temporal 
Organization was, of course, intentional; 
me lack of integration results from the 
widely distributed discussion of data 


and ideas; i i i 

ideas; the occasional inconsistency 
must have been a conse 
almost incred 


does not have 
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a subject index, 
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(where it is tentatively rejected), on 
P. 96 (where something like it is used 
to explain the integration of trigram 
responses), on p. 261 (where one pre- 
vious argument against it is withdrawn), 
and on pp. 293-305 (where associative 
probability is accepted as the basis of 
the S-R “hook-up” phase, which obvi- 
ously is a part of tigram response 
integration) . Again, the reader must 
sean the whole book to pick up refer- 
ences to new data and discussion on 
the problem of stimulus M versus re- 
sponse M in paired-associate lcarning. 


As an example of inconsistency, in 
Exp. 5 (pp. 131-144), eight common 
3-letter words with Thorndike-Lorge 
ratings of AA, A, 8, or 2 were learned 
as responses paired-associate lists, 
There were no significant differences in 
rate of learning as a function of Thorn- 
dike-Lorge ratings, However, 
it is said that 


in 


on p. 295, 
Although the differences 
in learning among these 


items were 


very small, the number of associates 
predicted learning very well," and by 
p. 301 this had become a "high rela- 
tionship between. number of associates 
elicited and rate of learning." There 
are a few other instances such as this; 
not crucial, but disturbing. 

There 


deflate the 


Meaningfulness 


is no intent 


of 


Verbal Learning by pointing to these 


to 
contribution and 
deficiencies. Rather, it is hoped that 
these comments, fortified with the ex- 
perience of 
know and use the important data and 
concepts in this book, will be sufficient 
to insure that future research books— 


many others who must 


and there should be many of them— 
have a subject index and that the au- 
thors of such books insist upon having 
the help—even though painful—of a 
hard-nosed editor before the book is 
published, because research books, like 
our journals, become a part of the per- 
manent archives of our science. 


Studying Development 
with Little Design 


Percival M. Symonds with Arthur R. Jensen 


From Adolescent to Adult. New 
Pp. xiv + 413. $8.75. 


Reviewed by WittiAM 


The late Dr. Symonds, the principal 
author, was Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
ever since 1924. He has written many 
books of which the most recent are the 
three volumes of his Dynamics of ee 
chotherapy (Grune and Stratton, va j- 
1958; CP, 2, 39f.; 3, 53[.; 5 ae f). 
ensen was Symond’s assistant in IS 

1956. After that he worked with Eysi nck 
p: the Maudsley in London, and then in 
DM to the University of Cali or- 
erkeley as Research Associate in 


the Institute 
and lule of Personality Assessment 
nd Assistant 


Psychology Professor of Educational 
Leeper 2, 4 year 480 he reviewed 
standing id Madisog'; Toward hides: 
S uma IE 
ton-Gentury. an Senet 
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York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 


T. SMELSER 


1960, 5, 353-355). The reviewer, Smel- 
ser, had his PhD in clinical psychology 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley four years ago and is still there, 
now as Research Assistant in the Insti- 
tute of Human Development. 


—E. G: B. 
T 


adolescents v 


HE purpose of this follow-up study 
of subjects tested and interviewed 
as is to determine “the 
predictive value" of the initial findings 


in the light of interviews and tests 13 
years later with 28 (12 men and 16 
v of the original 40 subjects (20 
The adolescent 
1040-1041: 


women 
men and 20 women i 
material was gathered in E 
the follow-up material in 1953, when 
the late Dr. Symonds was Professor of 


Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Jensen, who was 
involved in the collection and analysis 
of the follow-up data, is now Assistant 
Professor of Educational Psychology at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Actually, no predictions were made 
concerning the behaviors of the young 
adults. Comparisons were made between 
the early and later findings, compari- 
sons that ranged from descriptions of 
appearances to social relationships to 
dynamic formulations of drives and 
affective states. 

The major focus of the study is the 
relation of adolescent fantasy life (as 
tested by the Symonds Picture Story 
Test) to adult fantasies (Symonds Test 


and Rorschach) and adjustment. Sev- 
re set forth concern- 


eral principles we 
per- 


ing the function of fantasy in 
"problems that 


and successfully 
through," or, "a change in 
a function of change in 
> The evidence for these 


sonality: fantasies pose 
have not been wholly 
worked 
fantasy is 
environment." 
principles is presented, for the most 
part, in rather brief case histories that 
compare adolescent fantasy themes (e.g. 
dependency, aggression) with subsequent 
(e.g., marital relationships, 

adjustment). Statistical 
the incidence of 


experiences 
occupational 


comparisons between 


adolescent and adult fantasies show sev- 


eral clear changes: e.g, greater dis- 


enchantment in the adult fantasies. Since 


the data which indicated change in fre- 
nted for 


quency of themes are not pri 
males and. females separately, an exam- 
ination of possible sex-linked changes in 
fantasy is not possible. The reliability of 
the Rorshchach interpretations is un- 
known, for they were all made by one 


judge. 

The comparisons of adjustment 
ings made in 1940 and 1953 omit 
ir statement concerning the meaning 
and definition of adjustment. The 
authors do go into some detail examin- 
those subjects where there was 
interrater disagreement. The 


rat- 
any 


clea 


ing 
greatest 
t of the contamination in the rat- 


is difficult to determine, since the 
author was involved in both the 
and adult ratings. Again, 


exten 
ings 

senior 
adolescent 
ratings of 


presented separately. 
of the subjects” (con- 


males and females are not 


A “resumé 


densation of findings for each subject) 
occupies one third of the book, which 
the authors state contains “the main 
facts about each of the subjects,” 
although significant information pre- 
sented in earlier sections of the volume 
is sometimes missing in the resumé. 
The nature of the resumé points up one 
of the major shortcomings of the book: 
the authors do not go further in their 
analysis by grouping the subjects into 
meaningful classes. For example, there 
are five males in the study who work 
for their fathers. Do the adolescent 
fantasies concerning authorities 
differ from the adolescent fantasies of 
the remaining males in the sample? 
Other groupings, like current marital 
status, physical health, involvement in 
psychotherapy, are also possible and 
would facilitate an examination of 
the predictive value of the adolescent 


male 


findings. 


stematic was the 


It is unclear how sy 
coverage of actuarial facts (¢.g., amount 
of formal education, socio-economic 
status), since there is no systematic 
presentation of such findings. The fact 
that a more systematic presentation and 
analysis of the data was not made may 
be due in part to a lack of a clear 
statement of rationale or theory con- 
cerning human development (or both). 
This lack of design is reflected in a 
characterization of the interviewing tech- 
niques—"a shotgun approach" (p. 13). 


The presentation of the findings sug- 
gests hypotheses for further organiza- 
tion of the data; yet one searches in 
vain for systematic data concerning each 
subject so as to look for relationships. 
For example, it was necessary to go 
back to the senior authors book 
(Adolescent Fantasy) containing the 
adolescent findings to ascertain the IO 
for a number of the subjects in the 
follow-up study. Nowhere is there a 
clear, consistent presentation of a 
parents perception of a subject, though 
parents were interviewed (p. 3). More 
clarification of the significance of early 
and late fantasies could have been 
made by presenting more information 
concerning, for example, intellectual 
functioning (school grades), interper- 
sonal (teachers? 
family setting (education, religion, oc- 


impact ratings), or 


cupation of the parents, sibling order 


of the subject). This lack of use of 
independent data, plus the use of ad- 
justment ratings as criteria, provided 
more of a task than necessary for the 
predictive value of adolescent fantasies. 
The correlation of +.34 between the 
adjustment ratings made by the two 
authors indicates the lack of a satis- 
factory criterion. 

In short, the authors deal with the 
complex and intricate subject of per- 
sonality development but employ a less 
adequate research design and execution 
than is necessary, when one considers 
the variety of data they have gathered 
across time and at different levels of 
functioning. 


Ego and Id 
Retranslated 


Sigmund Freud (Translated and 
edited by James Strachey). 


The Ego and the Id. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1961. Pp. 88. $3.75. 


Reviewed by HERBERT J. SCHLESINGER 


The author of the present book is a 
well known Viennese psychologist and 
physician. Herbert Schlesinger is chief 
clinical psychologist at the Menninger 
and, at the time, 
Executive Assistant and 
Training Analyst at the Topeka Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis, b) a faculty 
member of the Menninger School of 
Psychiatry and c) a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic. He received his PhD 
from the University of Kansas and is a 
graduate of the Topeka Institute of 
Psychoanalysis. His research 


Foundation same 


serves as a) 


interests, 
over the years, have varicd from test 


construction to the area of Perce pti 
cption 


and personality. 
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RIT 


in 1923 and first trans- 


lated into English in 1927 (by 
Joan Riviere) The Ego and the ld A: 
1 now 


appears separately in the 


S new trans 
uon prepared as part of ansla- 


a project tö 
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publish a definitive edition of the psy- 
chological works of Freud in English. 


One of the last of Freud's major 
theoretical statements, this brief essay 
has left its mark on all subsequent 
psychoanalytic writings. It introduced 
the now familiar structural model of 
the mind; id, ego and super ego, which 
Freud offered when it became clear that 
the repressing forces, assigned to the 
system ‘Consciousness’ of his earlier 
model, actually operated largely out of 
awareness. Thus, the ‘repressed’ and the 
repressing forces could no longer be 
equated with the Unconscious and with 

Consciousness. This revision had far- 

reaching consequences, particularly for 

the theory of ego functioning and the 
super ego. Consideration of the func- 
tions henceforth subsumed under these 
new names did not begin with this 

work, but the new model provided a 

setting in which earlier fragmentary and 

fleeting references to these matters 


could more profitably be assembled and 
investigated. 


A comparison of the 1927 and the 
present translations at a number of cru- 
cial passages favors the new translation 
both for clarity and sense, But there 
are obscurities in this essay which no 
mere translation can be expected to 
eliminate. For brilliant as he was as an 
Freud was, from time to 
time, quite inconsistent about adopting 
his own innovations and reformulations. 
Strachey’s genius as editor as well as 
translator thus makes for the vital dif- 
ference between this version and the 
earlier one. The serious student of Freud 
will appreciate Strachey’s lengthy intro- 
duction to the book, which sets the 
historical context, 
that led Freud to 
the development 
nificant ideas that 
In two a 
Freud’ 


innovator, 


discusses the issues 
write it and traces 
of some of the sig- 
are elaborated in it. 
Unconscious im bna d of the term 

i enses, aud the tr a nha 
whi reservoir of 


e attributed both to the 
at diffe, 


importance, Strachey has annotated the 
text of the essay and has provided fre- 
quent cross references. 

Strachey’s introduction and appen- 
dices (which together occupy a space 


equal to more than a fourth of the 
text) as well as the notes and references 
so enhance this edition that even those 
who own the 1927 translation will want 
the new one. 


After Twenty One Years, CR, 


Ernest R. Hilgard and Donald G. Marquis 


Conditioning and Learning. (2nd ed., rev. by Gregory A. Kimble.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. xii + 590. $6.75. 


Reviewed by W. J. BRocpkx 


Almost everybody knows everybody in- 
volved in this book and in this review. 
There is Ernest Hilgard, now back to 
doing research at Stanford after periods 
of deaning and other important if unas- 
sessable activities. There is Donald 
Marquis, now involved in only mod- 
erately describable activities at M.I.T. 
after some years of highly successful 
administration at Michigan and at 
SSRC. Gregory Kimble, 
who so far seems to have dodged ad- 
ministrative assignments in order. to 
write and to carry forward his rescarch 
on animal learning and, more recently, 
on eyelid conditioning. Since 1952 he 
has done his research and writing at 
Duke University, having moved to 
Durham after enough time at Iowa to 
take a degree with Spence and after 


seven subsequent years divided betu 
two other re 


There is 


ween 
putable institutions—Brown 


and Yale. His highly regarded intro- 
ductory textbook Principles of General 
Psychology was published in 1956. 
Wulf Brogden, who reports himself to 
be aware of his age, took his degree 
with Culler at Illinois and then, in the 
late thirties. spent three years at John 
Hopkins where he was primarily as- 
sociated with Gantt while working on 
re in dogs. Since 1939, except 
for a wartime stint in NDRC. hi hias 
been steadily and sturdily at 1 iii s 
where his research has focused on ant- 
mal and human conditioning and on 
verbal learning, with occasional excur- 
sions into tracking and into audition. He 
ahap eave as the author of the 

Animal Studies of Learn- 


conditionin 


in the Stevens Handbook of Ex- 
perimental Psychology. Aside from his 
intellectual pursuits, he is involved in 
farming and fishing. He farms with 
trees and fishes with flies. 


ing” 


HS: 


WENTY-ONE years after the publica- 
Toe of Hilgard and Marquis Condi- 
tioning and Learning comes Gregory 
Kimble’s revision, another complex CR 
of the same name. Comparison of the 
two reveals many similarities and more 
differences. The first edition includes 13 
chapters, a glossary, references, author 
and subject indices. The second edition 
includes 14 chapters, a glossary, 
references, author and subject indices. 
The magnitude of the second CR is 
greater than the first by 161 pages and 
it lists 1389 references, 416 more than 
the 973 listed in the first. Four chapters 
of the first edition, those on serial 
learning, problem 
action, and 


solving, voluntary 
neurophysiological me- 
chanisms do not appear in the second 
edition. New chapters in the second 
edition deal with (a) practice and the 
strength of conditioning, (b) secondary 
reinforcement, (c) general theories of 
reinforcement, (d) mechanisms of re- 
ward, (e) motivation and learning, and 
f) applications to personality, The 
second edition, though larger than the 
" or ics, and 
first, actually covers fewer topics, an 
- ivati ' toa 
emphasizes motivation and theory a 
greater extent. . 
There is a much greater. difference 
between editions than that reflected in 
the comparisons given above, Of the 


1389 references in the second edition, 
1009 (72.665) have publication dates of 
1940 or later. No more than 380 
references. (39.195) in the first edition 
have survived. The discard of 593 
references is not solely a function of 
dropping four chapters, since some of 
this material has been worked into the 
reorganization of the second edition. 
Nor do higher standards for evaluating 
research studies account completely for 
the discard; for example, Bair's con- 
fused, uncontrolled study published in 
1901 is cited in both editions. The loss 
of earlier primary literature in second- 
ary writing seems to be a general phe- 
nomenon and may represent a serious 
failure to use adequately the already 
existing sources of knowledge. Examina- 
tion of the index numbers of Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts reveals a listing of 69,- 
989 titles from 1927 to 1939 of which 
708 (1.01%) are classified under con- 
ditioning and a listing of 133,773 titles 
from 1940 to 1959 of which 1367 
(1.0265) are classified under condition- 
ing. The total of 2075 titles on con- 
ditioning alone raises a question about 
the adequacy of coverage by Kimble, 
of the 1389 references in 
be classified 


r 


since many 
his edition would not 
under conditioning. In line with these 
figures, the second edition appears to be 
devoted relatively more to learning and 
relatively less to conditioning. 

If conditioning represents only one 
per cent of the titles listed in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts from 1927 to 1959, is 
this a valid measure of the importance 
of conditioning to psychology as a whole 
or of the number of psychologists who 
will read Kimble’s book? This reviewer 
thinks not. Conditioning is a major 
component of the science of psychology. 
Its principles are important conditions 
for other forms of behavior and its 
techniques have widespread use in the 
investigation of topical areas. 
Kimble's edition should be read and 
every research psychologist 


other 


studied by ! 
working in the general area of leaming. 


Every behavioral scientist will find it 
worth reading. It should be required 
reading of every aspirant to the PhD 
degree. It will be used widely in gradu- 
ate proseminar courses and in cabin 

Kimble writes very well. His lan- 


age is clear and concise. The topical 
guag a 


organization within chapters is excellent, 
and amenability to such organization 
undoubtedly was a primary principle 
for the selection of studies to be in- 
cluded. The large number of figures and 
tables is a noteworthy feature. The sum- 
maries at the end of each chapter are 
jewels of compact, precise, and clear 
communication. In usefulness to the 
student they will surpass any of the 
newly touted teaching machines. 

The two initial chapters on the defi- 
nition of learning and conditioning in 
historical perspective might better have 
been combined into a single brief in- 
troductory chapter, thus allowing for 
the presentation of more experimental 
research. The first chapter in particular 
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is overwritten. It also presents the 
cumbersome abbreviations UCS and 
UCR respectively for unconditioned 
stimulus and unconditioned response. 
The simpler US and UR would have 
been less costly in terms of typesetting 
and printing. The historical perspec- 
tive is useful to the reader and intro- 
ductory to the material that follows. 
Kimble changes the classification of in- 
strumental conditioning to categories of 
reward training, avoidance training, 
omission training, and punishment train- 
ing, but in comparing classical and in- 
strumental conditioning there is virtually 
no treatment of omission and punish- 
ment training. Chapters 5, 6, and 7 are 


presentations primarily of empirical 


data with only limited discussion of 
theory. Chapter 8, on general theories 
of reinforcement, is a good summary, 
with some evaluation. Further considera- 
tion and evaluation of theories is made 
in the following chapter on mechanisms 
of reward. Theory continues to be 
heavily represented in the chapters on 
extinction, generalization, discrimina- 
tion, and on motivation and learning, 
but there is also considerable discus- 
sion of experimentally obtained data. 
The final chapter on applications to 
personality sticks out like a sore thumb. 
It doesn't belong with the rest of the 
material in the book. This chapter has 
no organizing principles in terms either 
of personality or of conditioning. Com- 
pared to other chapters there are 
relatively few references to experimental 
studies. The glossary is a useful device, 
especially to the novice in the field, but 
credit for the origin or definition of 
terms is not given consistently. 


ens this book makes it clear that 
there has been an enormous increase in 
the amount and quality of research on 
conditioning since the first edition, and 
particularly during the past decade. It 
is comforting to see a substantial num- 
ber of well planned, well conducted 
parametric experimental studies, but 
disappointing that the number is not 
larger. Unfortunately the day of the 
simple experiment with one control 
group and one experimental group has 
not past. The relatively naive theories 
of learning and conditioning seem to 
thrive both on lack of knowledge and 
on formulation in terms that prevent 
their being tested. by experiment. They 
have pushed research into some blind 
alleys, produced a number of irrelevant 
‘critical’ experiments, and either facili- 
tated or impaired gains in knowledge 
depending upon one’s point of view. 


It is clear that conditioning is complex 
rather than simple and that although 
further research will provide for fundos 
understanding it will also demonstrat. 
further complexity, If the third editi à 
of Conditioning and Learning a ees 
twenty-one years hence, let us ho " ES 
Kimble's writing behavior will hA ^ e 
suffered. experimental extinction pe 
well done now is predictive. of x us 
a Job to 


be well done in the future 
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CP SPEAKS 


Acorns of Decision 

N the production of any issue of CP 
I there is invested a great deal of 
effort, skill, inventiveness, feeling and 
human fallibility both plain and fancy. 
Final publication is the outcome of a 
long interwoven sequence of large and 
small decisions, There are the difficult 
and crucial decisions by CP consultants 
Who bear the major responsibility for 
determining whether any 
Shall be reviewed and, if so, at what 
length and by whom. Then there are 
the discriminations and decisions, often 
even more significant, made by the re- 
viewer himself as he performs the task 
of appreciating a book in 
authors whole soul 
and which may or 
material that will alter the course of 
psychology, Then, of course, there are 
the decisions made in the editorial 
Office. Here there are hundreds of de- 


cisions—or at least hundreds of re- 
Sponses—per issue, No one of these 
decisions, however much time it may 


important 


given book 


which the 
may be invested 
may not contain 


to be right.) 
Y trends and con- 


ay these decisions get 


accumu- 
ant. It is the 
al office that the 


à eaders and writers know 
© Operating of the j 


made, so the uni 
lating m 
feeling i 


the m 
able they are to use CP Profitabl a 
1s, and the more likely dra 
informed and adapti 

a adaptiv 
make it w poe 


^ vents, with the 
5 editoria] office, 


8:07. Editor arrives. Whole day free, 
as far as he knows, for CP work. Better 
Start off with writing chores. Sentences 
come out shorter and better in morning, 
longer and worse as day advances. For 
next issue need thirty or so biographical 
sketches of authors and reviewers. Better 
do some. First review has multiple 
authors. Terrible. Cannot write about 
each. Cannot find way to write about 
all. Reviewer identifies each in his re- 
view. Maybe that's enough. Reviewer 
wellknown psychologist, gives little infor- 
mation about self. Assumes CP knows. 
CP does, but much available knowledge 
irrelevant, remainder probably unprint- 
able. Point out his clinical experience, 
not widely known but most relevant 
for review of present book. 

8:28. Secretary checks in. Nope. No 
new work. Finish yesterday's dictation 
and work on list of books received. 
And cheer down. Nobody should be 
cheerful before 9:00 o'clock. See if the 
coffee’s ready. 

9:30. "Tackle another biography. Au- 
thor not psychologist but book is psy- 
chological. Author has strange history. 
Can't see how present book comes out 
of his intellectual past. Say so? No. 
Imply it? No. Simply report facts. Al- 
ways trust CP readers to make own 
interpretations. Reviewer's sketch of self 
very delightful. Print it as is? Better 
not. Too diffident. Maybe too revealing. 
Clothe him some, and extirpate modesty. 

98:47. On to another biography. Ma- 
terial on reviewer fine. Can use it al- 
mostas is: Trouble with one of several 


a 3 ; j 
uthors, Reviewer knows only that this 


One is a soc; ; 5 
Sa sociologist, Phone sociology de- 


pine Never heard of him. Can’t 
him 

anywhere. Maybe in 
anthropology, Call anthropology. 
rite publisher, wi 
1t comes i 
Editorial 


Same 
Il use 


with mail. Assistant late, mail on time. 
Assistant thinks mothering more impor- 
tant than editing. Go through mail. No 
checks. Three reviews, two new, one 
grumpily rewritten. Hold for later read- 
ing. Letters from two consultants con- 
cerning total of seven referred. books 
and their potential reviewers, All books 
recommended for review. Assistant takes 
notes on reviewers to be contacted first. 
saying 
they had received. books CP had sent 
them. Three cards from nominated re- 
viewers all Fine 


Two postcards. from reviewers 


agreeing to review. 
batting average there today. Assistant 
ill see that books are sent. Letter from 
Boring enclosing a letter sent to him, 
too late, for “On The Other Hand.” 
Seven new books. All fascinating, Five 
seem psychological, two probably not. 
Editor wants to read them all. Assistant 
Says editor is crazy. Editor resolves to 
take rapid reading course next semester. 
Put two books in pile to be sent Anne 
Roc, ticket one cach for Frank Geldard, 
Vic Raimy, Bob Sears, and Gardner 
Lindzey, save two to puzzle over. 

9:58. 
secretary about mothering, to set va 
ous mills to turning, to send out books, 
to list new books, to dash off some 
letters left over from yesterday, to read 
proof, to ask Benton Underwood and 
Jean Piaget for 
other things editor does not understand 
and plans not to learn about. 

9:59. Back to biographies. After 
third cup of coffee editor tries dictating 
biographies instead of scratching them 
out longhand. No better. Reviewers re- 


Assistant goes ofT to chat with 


photographs, to do 


port too little about authors. Reviewers 
much more interesting than they make 
out. Editor too slow, too unimaginative. 
These little squibs can serve important 
functions. But shouldn't be dull, Needn’t 
be dull. Trouble not in subjects. Editor 
never met à genuinely dull psychologist. 
Maybe squibs will get better and easier 
with practice, 


11:45. Seven more biographies drafted 


Still need about twenty additional 
for next issue. Better do some n 
now. Dictate one to Boring ac "The 
run the enclosed letter i? © 


it be better 
ould com- 
with 


Other Hand, but wouldn't : 
and more interesting if he is ver 
ment on it? Letter tO sedi to 
Suggestions for revision. Touga 


write. Cannot simply tell a fellow to 
revise. Have to say what and, oh misery, 
why. Letter to reviewer who has been 
dead silent for six months about a re- 
view due a month ago. Letter to Arthur 
Lumsdaine about review we wrongfully 
solicited of book properly classified in 
instructional media. Letter to Daniel 
Katz thanking him for suggesting a 
book for review; happily it is already 
in CP's mill, with review coming. Three 
letters acknowledging reviews received 
yesterday, giving general impressions 
and saying we'll write later about any 


serious problems. 

12:30 Secretary brings in typed let- 
ters for signing. Has done more than 
her official half day’s work. Changes 


role, off to mothering. 


12:33. Peripheralization. 
1:15. Tear into stack of eight reviews 
recently received. Read for general 


meaning, hunt for major problems, 
check sentences and paragraphs likely 
to need major work, think about titles. 
Mark one of eight for probable return 
to author, Among other things, naked 
negative adjective must be supported by 
evidence. Cannot be repaired here. Too 
much risk of changing reviewers intent. 
Precarious business, diddling with an- 
other man's sentences. Must work on 
this one soon. Other seven can wait 
awhile. No serious problems except all 
seven run over the requested length. 
All APA editors must be tight with 
space. 

2:50. Local colleague drops in with 
book he thinks CP might well review. 
Book deals with science in its social 
setting. Has it general relevance for 
psychology? Chat for a while about 
society's acceptance of psychology, par- 
ticularly as psychology increasingly gains 
the power that inheres in knowledge. 
Get nowhere much. Editor agrees to 
put book into CP's processes to see 
what consultants say about reviewing it. 

3:10. Assistant goes home after mak- 
ing arch remarks about her allegedly 
half-time job; leaves on editor’s desk 
final (2) copy of the list of books 
d and nine reviews with copy 


a 
receive 
marked for printer, and issues instruc- 
tions for editor to bring home three 
dozen eggs and some bourbon. Eggs 


and bourbon? Okay. 
3:15, Work on pile of reviews that 


seem to need only final checking and 
editing. Most frequent problem in this 
batch is that editor, in empathy with 
reader, can't always tell when the re- 
viewer is giving his own ideas and when 
the reviewer is setting down author's 
points. Better write to two of these 
reviewers to make sure. One ad homi- 
nem turns up. Rich and picturesque 
and wonderful—and out of bounds. In 
all reviews have to watch for tendency 
to substitute editors preferences for 
writer's preferences. Can't try to change 
reviewers’ style, must edit only to make 
meaning clear and reader's life a little 
easier. One review has serious which- 
that problems. Infected the editor with 
which-that problems which (that?) he 
could not solve without Fowler and/or 
the APA Publications Manual, references 
that (which?) are indispensible for any- 
one who wishes to write psychological 
English which (that) is reasonably 
proper. Editor's intuition tells him how 
to which and when to that but can't 
write mere intuitions to a writer. Need 
rules and reasons. Look them up to- 
morrow. Stupidity setting in. 

5:22. Look over notes for tomorrows 
lecture to freshmen and head for the 
and bourbon store. Eggs and 


eggs 


bourbon? 


Books to Come 


CP has some difficulty obtaining 
advance information from either pub- 
lishers or authors about books soon to 
be published. Publisher’s mechanisms do 
not seem to be designed to yield such 
information and authors, when we find 
out about them, are cither too modest 
or too deeply sunk in a refractory phase 
or too encumbered with closure to tell 
CP very much. 

We did, however, garner from Wen- 
dell Garner some material on his book, 
Uncertainty and Structure as Psycho- 
logical Concepts, to be brought out by 
Wiley in the Spring of 1962. He says 
that the book will deal with matters 
ranging from perceptual discrimination 
to pattern perceptions to the learning 
and use of language to concept forma- 
tion. The underlying themes are uncer- 


tainty and structure, two concepts he 
develops from the mathematics of infor- 
mation theory. He says, however, that 


the book is not one on communication 
theory. It’s purely psychological. 


V V BERT McKeacute, CP’s consult- 
ant on undergraduate texts, has crashed 
through with the following report on 
introductory texts to come: 

It requires a great deal of courage or 
avarice to send a new elementary text- 
book into the rough competition of 
the introductory course. Almost every 
teacher of the introductory course is 
besieged to write a text, besieged by 
representatives of old publishers who 
“want to do something distinctive” (and 
commercial) or by new publishers who 
“are prepared to go all out to make our 
entry into the field successful.” 

The books due to emerge this season, 
however, promise to be relatively free 
of crass commercialism and to offer some 
interesting alternatives 
front-runners. 

Dean Frank Geldard of the University 
of Virginia is carrying on the scientific 
tradition of his book’s highly respected 
ancestor, the text by Boring, Langfeld, 
and Weld. He defines psychology as the 
science of human nature and covers all 
the important topics in modern general 
psychology, with an approach like the 
rondo in which the main themes of moti- 
vation, learning, and perception come 
round and round always advancing to 
new levels. 

Professor Donald J. Lewis of Rutgers 
University also emphasizes learning, 
stressing experimental method and the 
data derived from experiments. Like 
Geldard's, Lewis's text is strongly scien- 
tific in emphasis. 

Vying with these newcomers will be 
rejuvenated versions of some familiar 
contenders. Munn, the Warren Spahn of 
the textbook field, is following his an- 
cient rival's lead in bringing out a briefer 
version of his Fourth Edition. In this 
abridgement, anatomical and physiologi- 
cal details will be eliminated I 
number of technical concepts 
reduced. It will be interestin: 
Ruch’s and Munn’s “compac 
successful as their 
automotive field. 
aet Pro back in a new uni- 

gard’s new Third Editi 
The publishers promise that Hi M 
= character will be Ris Pn aa 
that | Ls p «ased Dut 
the new edition will be Strengthe 


to the present 


and the 
will be 
€ to see if 

" are as 
counterparts in the 


ned 


, s as 
by up-dated materials and a 
ae B Bpeate. 
emphasis on theory— 3neludig greater 
E ai 8 a ; 
chapter on theories of persanii ii 
ee. SERES 


Q] 


guide will feature 
sections introducing basic 


ideas in the text. 


student programed 


words and 


Less venerable in years but old enough 
to be revised is the Sartain. North. 
Strange and Chapman text. Psychology: 
Understanding Human Behavior. This 
text stresses motivation and in accord- 
ance with current trends promises in- 
creased rigor and depth. Accompanying 
the revised edition will be a new team- 
mate, Jas. Dyal's Readings in Psychology, 
& book intended as a supplement to the 
Sartain et al text. 


—W. J. McK. 


McKeachie deals above with intro- 
ductory texts yet to come. CP, in April. 
hopes to deal with introductory texts 
recently arrived. D. C. Beardslee, at 
Michigan Sta 


s new Oakland campus. 
is laboring with the help of his local 
colleagues to produce a general review 
of all the new and revised introductory 
texts that became available in 1961. It 
is an enormous job, even when attacked 
by a group, but one that CP hopes will 
be valuable to all who are concerned 
with the introductory course. 


A Tragedy of Errors 


Frederick C. Thorne 


Clinical Judgment: A Study of Clinical Errors. Brandon. Vi.: 
+ 165. $6.00. 


Clinical Psychology. 1961. Pp. xiv 


Journal of 


Reviewed by Roy M. Hamu 


Frederick C. Thorne, the author, is 


best known as long-time editor of the 
Journal of Clinical Psychology. He took 


à experimental PhD at Columbia in 
1934, where he was 


Woodworth and Lecky, 


^ bin sterility of rat psychology,” 
ur Poi an MD degree at 
SUMAS a Aja long championed the 
clinical Pes EUG importance of 
aad ae pet, His contributions to 
Bakes es tology include his books on 
(1950), i Personality Counseling 
amini ia “ciples of Psychological Ex- 

ing: (1955) Personality (1961), 
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defectives, @ school for 
l hospital to 


the Universi 


and a 
Ecome q profe. 


oj Pittsburgh?s 


menta 
ssor at 


ty 
TE School of Medicine 

* 185 research Psychologist a 
B Sist at 


the VA Hospital, Danville, Illinois, and 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His research on clinical 
judgment is covered in Thorne’s book, 
and has led to current studies of sym- 
bolical behaviors in schizophrenia and 
aging. He reports himself, perhaps er- 
roneously, as a virtuoso in the arca of 
bad judgment. 


-F HS; 


R. THORNE’S latest book is full of 
D errors and flagrant examples of 
bad judgment. How often does a re- 
viewer have a chance to start off with 
a sentence like that? Thorne has col- 
lected 89 instances of mistakes in judg- 
ment by clinical psychologists. These 
realistic reports raise an interesting 
question: has research on clinical judg- 
ment ever studied clinical judgment? 

Investigators of the clinical process 
have taken models from computer pro- 
seaming; ‘hophysics, from 
ling, from standard- 
ty. With such models, the 


1 from ps 
Single variable sca 
Ved test validi 


genera ES c t 
to E conclusion is clear, Pretending 

* à compute FE h 
do well, Puter, the clinician doesn't 


S cali P 
a calibrated scale, the clini- 


cian n 


ds a calibrated scale. Asked to 
walk on ir 


ginary stilts (with no stilts 


provided), the clinician falls on his 
nose. Research has studied actuarial aids 
to clinical judgment, not clinical judg- 


ment. Thorne’s book, by contrast, takes 


an actual look at real life clinical 
judgment. 
Research on clinical judgment has 


proved that the clinician has nothing 
to offer that a machine cannot do bet- 
ter: E 


perimental psychology comes to 


bury clinical judgment, not to praise 
it. Fringe benefits include burying clini- 
cal psychology and burying 
arch. In contrast, the most sophis 
ed 


clini 


advances in research 


computer 
seek avidly to devi 


programs that can 


even crudely imitate the astoundmg 
achievements of man’s judgment: a 
chess machine that reviews only plausi- 
ble moves, rather than every possible 
Pandemonium machine that 
can take in the obvious and fit it to- 


gether; a 


move; a 


geometry machine showing 
meagre judgment-like capacity in solv- 
ing problems. In studies of decision, 
creativity, and problem solving, the re- 
markable judgment capacities of man 
are accepted as fascinating processes for 
research analysis and development. Not 
so in research on clinical judgment: 
here the evidence stolidly accumulates 
to show that man (homo clinicus) can 
perform no judgment that 
cannot do better. 

Thorne has made a distinct 
His data clearly demonstrate 
clinician can make monstrous 


machines 


advance. 
that the 
errors of 
which a machine would be completely 
incapable. No computer ever took an- 
other computer's wife for a ride at 2:30 
A.M., in 
therapy. 


order to 
No 
money in an 


conduct 
machine 


psycho- 
ever invested 
alcoholic psychopath’s 
business venture as a result of counter- 
transference, In Thorne's reports, man 
emerges once more as the human ani- 
mal. No existing machine can compete 
with man's judgment. 


; ; : aent 
T direct look at clinical judg” 


& 6: , 1 impor- 
constitutes the most unique anc 


B rmes ob- 
tant feature of the book- Tho 


jectives, however, are straightforward 
: e sets o 
and essentially applied. He sets ont to 


identify and analyze sources of error in 


Freperick C. THORNE 


blunders. He 
has de- 


case reports of cli 
holds that clinical 
veloped physical diagnosis to high levels 
chological judg- 
ments state. Lack. of 
tangible physical criteria, lack of "criti- 
> on the part of psychological 
and neglect of "etiological 
contribute to the sad situa- 


medicine 


of efficiency, whereas psy 


are in a sorr 


ca 
clinicians 


equations" sit 
tion. Pseudo judgments, communicating 
nothing, are all too common. 
To achieve his purposes, the 
a clinical approach. He at- 
to his 
and in 


author 
employs 
tributes this approach in part 
combined training in psychology 
clinical medicine. He seeks "to get away 
theories of what 
instead . . - 


from preconceived 
should be important and 
to react primarily to the nature of each 
case including etiologic fac- 


individual 
he has employed a 


tors.” That is, 
phenomenological, 
proach in inspecting 
as he might study a 
with related medical disorders. 

The book is a "study" of clinical judg- 
d on data, but it is a critical 
than a model of rigorous 
and methodology. The 
e reports varies from 


clinical, or case ap- 
clinical error, much 
series of patients 


ment base 
rather 


essay 


research design 
quality of the cas 
r to fair. The coll 
little resemblance 
procedures 


ction and analysis 
0 
s to the 


of data show 


meticulous and systematic 


followed by Flanagan in a Critical Inci- 
dent study. 

As a practical guide to the clinician, 
who makes judgments, the book is suc- 
cessful, and more useful in this respect 
than any other source. The direct look 
at the process of judgment is equally 
important. Is the clinician simply a 
poor substitute for a computer or for 
a regression equation? Often, for practi- 
cal reasons, he does serve this function. 
That is, he performs roughly the actu- 
arial processing of data already reduced 
or rendered artificial. He deals with 
material that could be punched into a 
card. At other times, he performs es- 
sentially different processes. He may 
deal with data that have been neither 
selected, categorized, or reduced. He 
may perceive data that a moment be- 
fore were not perceptible. Some of these 
resemble problem solving or 


proces 
creative shift, restructuring of a percep- 
tual field, spotting the pertinent and the 
non-pertinent in a context. As Thorne 
suggests, a therapist may make several 
hundred ‘judgments’ in the course of a 


few interviews. One wonders if the 
correctness of the single judgments, or 
the percentage of correct judgments, 


much significance. The important 
erion seems to be the degree to 
con- 


ha 


€ 
which each probing judgment 
tributes to a line of progress toward 
something that emerges as pertinent. 
Poincaré puzzled over this capacity of 
man, in considering creative thought. A 
fortunate absurd judgment may con- 
tribute more than a validly correct one. 
Thorne’s look at actual cases, however, 
suggests that the clinician performs a 
considerable variety of other judgment 
processes. Thorne does not focus directly 
on drawing such distinctions and de- 
veloping the research problems involved. 
Here may lie the ultimate contribution 
of the book: directing attention to the 
essence. of various judgment processes, 


as distinct from research on actuarial 


aids to judgment. 


Men go abroad to admire the heights 
of mountains, the mighty billows of the 
sea, the broad tides of rivers, the com- 
pass of the ocean, and the circuits of 
the stars, and pass themselves by. 

Saint AUGUSTINE 


Ames: 
More Ideas 
Than Words 


Hadley Cantril ( Ed.) 


The Morning Notes of Adelbert 
Ames, Jr; Including a Corre- 
spondence with John Dewey. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xii + 236. 


$6.00 


Reviewed by Wiuiiam H. ITTE 


Adelbert Ames, Jr, whose morning 
notes constitute the subject of the pres- 
ent book, for many years directed the 
Institute for Associated Research at 
Hanover, N. H. and is best known to 
psychologists through the Ames Demon- 
strations. Hadley Cantril, the editor, is 
the prolific and well known Social 
Psychologist, now with the Institute for 
International Social Research at Prince- 
ton, N. J. William Ittelson, the re- 
viewer, now Chairman of the Psychology 
Department at Brooklyn College is a 
Princeton PhD who worked closely with 
Ames for a number of years and who 
still specializes in work on perception. 
His book, The Ames Demonstrations in 
Perception appeared in 1952. His newest 
production, Perceptual Changes in Psy- 
chopathology, published by Rutgers 
University Press in 1961, will son. be 
reviewed in CP. 

—F. H.S. 


HE work of Adelbert Ames, Jr. is 
far more widely known than is the 
man himself. The “Ames Demonstra- 
tions” are described in four of the most 
widely used introductory 


psychology 
texts while his name appears in only 
one of the four books—and that : 
parenthetical 


as a 
pare picture 
caption, Ames belongs to the rare 
of men who have made their 


felt no cir writi 
ot by their writings but 


reference in a 
group 
influence 


i rather by 
their teachings, through the medium of 
r o 


personal contact. With Ames 
unique in this group, words ¢ 
Contact with him meant 


* perhaps 
ame hard, 


š contact with 
the experimental ie 
^. n phenomena 

a and pro- 


cedures which he developed and th l 
s rough 


which he primarily eNpresse 


d himself, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR PSYCHOLOGY COURSES 


A new edition of the celebrated study 
by ERNEST R. HILGARD, Stanford University 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY: Third Edition 


" : sis on theory. 
Ie A 3 aut [ the (rial, a stronger emphasis o. 
Significant up-dating, a more integrated ordering of the material, 2 g 

and a functional use of two co 


revised in- 
ighli is new, thoroughly revised ir 
lors throughout the text highlight this new, t y 


troduction to the principles and data of psychology. 


" T" n ity, adjust- 
The first 15 chapters stress experimental and empirical material; such Se ee a 
ment, mental health and social psychology are examined later in the "ud inii ir suotions the 
Stronger emphasis on theory, and in the Critical Discussions and in oe ia ee 2: icis 
important and recurring psychological issues are kept clearly before the student. 
now deals with the theor 


- " otivation. 

les of personality, and there is new or extended treatment of m 

person perception, the structure of the nervou The Third Edition continually 

mathematical learning models, and " f behavior, thus re- 
§ Se kon ma ons of behavior, 

makes the distinction between developmental and interactive explanati 

minding the student th 


^s 7 a particular area 
t there are often alternative approaches to the study of a [ 2 

at there are 

within psychology. 


i i rogr: earning, 
s system and brain chemistry, programed lea 
“where psychology is going. 


ustration in sure cir close and 
i reful ser / to ensure their 
All illustratio: s used in the previous edition received — wes 7 ig be qs neri 
E S E ^p m lave E " À 
SUE application i s result, a number of the ave be k eta ik A ond 
Current 2 Dlicatio to this text. As a res 3 ; ] ate ie gena y 
RES added The S l Guide has been fundamentally changed, progra 
a s à ed. ne tud ent t ^ 


no ountin T i r ; tested and revised, introduce 
w accounting fo half of the material. These units, thoroughly test 
ing for over ha 
a number of the 


n i: x d he text. A new Test 
k l terms that the student will encounter in the a" 
| Mamie sper Ded rati The complete program of ; 
Item File and an asini Manual are in preparation. The comp Bp 
aids will h 


* available for Fall use. 
n: April 


bplementary 
Publicatio 


679 pages probable price: $7.50 
579 pages, 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


FROM HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE: 
An Introductory Manual 


BRUNO KLOPFER, University of Californi 
Š » Un a, Los Angel 
HELEN H. DAVIDSON, The City College, New York = 


April publication. Designed to preface the definitive two-volume study Developments in tl 
Technique, this highly practical new training manual presents all the pe, mn dur = ^ cain 
authors’ earlier work, significantly updated in the light of recent findings. The ey T 
tration, scoring and interpretation of this widely used projective technique md vm en hx IMS: 
with an informative history of the Rorschach, and a thorough description of the ied Meatment, 
it is based. Included also are reproductions of the ten standard ink blots with the pue is as VB 
areas indicated, and reproductions of the latest record blank with its location chart pepe detail 
case histories and numerous scoring samples illustrate clearly the procedural «ch enia complete 
operation. Prob. 256 pages, $8.50 s niques in actual 


THE PERSONAL WORLD: 
An Introduction to the Study of Personality 
HAROLD G. McCURDY, University of North Carolina 


This recently published text explores the complex problem of personality fron NNUS 
guing viewpoints, determined mainly from the author's belief that many aspects oti eee fe pineal 
are vital to the study of personality, regardless of whether or not they cun. be Vies i 
or measured. Among the range of topics placed under careful scrutiny are VAGA sime y bg mci 
scious, post-Freudian developments, psychosomatics, imagination, and the power of dme xs og 
examines and questions the various personality theories involved, Dr. McCurdy invites de ER M 
do the same. The result is a thorough, often surprising and unconventional ap bal 4 si student t 
in orientation, content and style. With charts and photos. “. . . a clearly superi Pr PX EL 
Robert W. White, Harvard Univ. 591 pages, $7.50 y superior piece of work."— 


150 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 


The Morning Notes of Adelbert Ames, 
Jr., published five years posthumously, 
probably exceeds the total volume of 
his publications during his lifetime. 
Ames’ manner of working consisted 
jotting down each morning the 
thoughts with which he had occupied 
himself the previous evening. 
writings he himself called his "morn- 
ing notes" and for long periods of 
time they represented almost his 
written productivity. For the most part, 
the notes were self-generated, although 
frequently the inspiration 
personal contacts with 
who passed through 
These unrecorded 
genitors of the 
of course, lost. 


of 


These 


sole 


came from 
the many visitors 
Ames’ laboratory. 
conversations, pro- 
notes in this volume, are 
A single unique excep- 
tion lies in the correspondence between 
Ames and John Dewey, in which the 
interplay of these two minds can nicely 
be seen, culminating for 
number of morning 
the form of lette 


Ames in a 
notes which took 
ts to Dewey and which 


comprise a specia] addendum to this 
volume, 
T. Present book offers the reader 


the unique opportunity of watching the 
original thought proce’ 


mind as they actually unfolded from 
day to day. With this in 
editor has wisely 
that of selection, and while 
tion must represent 
Words which qo 
as put down by 
who had the 
Some of these 
longhand form and of discu; 
with Ames, can f 
emotionally and 
volume, as the 
which Ames gene 


sses of a creative 


mind, the 
limited his task to 
any selec- 
a personal bias, the 
appear in this book are 
Ames himself, No one 
Opportunity of 


reading 
notes in the 


ir original 
d ssing them 
ail to be moved, both 
intellectually, by this 
intellectual ferment 

rated j y i 
experienced, and the Sue * a 
for me; ae 


aning once 
b. )ves ar 
a few paces, forward 


Perhaps this book w 
same Significance for 
has had no 
Ames a 


again mq 


ill not hay 


e the 
the 


reader who 
contacts with 
View it, These 
: be the takeoff 
ations in which tenta- 


ations and emerging ideas 
fined, elaborated or pe 


personal 
£ainst which to 
Were meant 
Point for convers, 
tive formul 
Could be re 
discarded, 


notes to 


à rhaps 
a Ames himself was a complex 
1 » H NC E 

uxture of simplicity and depth, of 
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ignorance and knowledge and 
words mirror that image. 

In a favorite anecdote, Ames told of 
the acquaintance who, standing on one 
of his beloved New Hampshire hills 
and looking at a town in 


these 


the valley 
below, turned to him and said, “I like 
to remind myself that there isn't a liv- 


ing soul down there who can't give me 
cards and spades and beat me at some- 
thing.” There is not a reader of this 
book, looking over the landscape of 
Ames’ thoughts of more than a decade, 
who cannot derive therefrom some new 
knowledge, new understanding and new 


wisdom. 


What These Magi Thought 


R. Duncan Luce (Ed.) 


Developments in Mathematical Psychology: Information, Learning, and 


Tracking. Glencoe, Ill.: 


Free Press, 


1961. Pp. viii + 294. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Wittisw J. McGii. 


There are really three authors, Duncan 
Luce, who is also the editor, and whom 
this reviewer describes “the best 
young mathematical psychologist in 
America,” is now Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is author with Howard Raiffa of 
Games and Decisions (Wiley, 1957; CP, 
Sept. 1958, 3, 269-271) and alone of 
Individual Choice Behavior (Wiley, 
1959; CP, April 1960, 5, 113-116). 
Robert R. Bush is also at the University 
of Pennsylvania and chairman of the 
newly organized Department of Psy- 
chology there. J. C. R. Licklider, after 
eight years at Harvard. and seven al 
MIT, is now working with the psychol- 
ogy of communication and systems with 
Bolt, Beranek, and Newman in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The reviewer, William Ve 
McGill, is Professor of Psychology and 
chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Columbia University. He is 
interested in many thing from stochas- 
tics to cats’ inner ears, and has reviewed 
for CP Torgerson’s Theory and Meth- 
ods of Scaling (Wiley, 1958; CP, Aug. 
1959, 4, 242.) and Bush and Estes 
Studies in Mathematical Learning 
"Theory (Stanford Univ. Press, 1959; 
CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 284f.). 


as 


T? there is anyone in this business who 
been vexed or downright 
' publication delays, let him 


i 3 Case of editor Duncan Luce 
and this colle 


on mathematical developments. in psy- 
chology. 

The writing is contributed by a splen- 
did trio of experts: Luce himself, 
Robert R. Bush, and J. C. R. Licklider. 
Those who saw advance copies of the 
three manuscripts considered them to be 
the last word in some of the hottest 
areas in mathematical psychology. y^ 
work was sponsored by the AS 
Applied Social Research at Colum as 
University, and, when the book d 
being put together, the Bureau's be- 


E Rs rer e riving 
havioral models project was a th 

ren 
example of cr 


s disciplinary ri 1 
i i > behavi- 
on mathematical models in the beha 
K MA HA 
oral sciences. But that was in 1956. 


Luce was then at Columbia, Bush jou 
at Harvard, and Licklider at M.LT. 
All three have long since moved on. 
The behavioral models project is now 
practically defunct (as this reviewer has 
cause to know), Furthermore, much has 
happened recently to 
Spectives on the 
considered in the 
formation theory 
tical learning thec 
beyond the 


modify our per- 
mathematical topics 
book. Interest in in- 
is diminishing. Statis- 
ory has developed far 
State reported in Bush's 
essay. Luce observes in his preface that 
the final revisions of the book were 
completed in 1957 but great delays were 
experienced in pres E 
at his thoughts while writing so gentle 
a reflection on the outcome of so much 


s. One can only guess 


hard work. . 
Luce's essay is on information theory 


ction of three topical essays and its behavioral applications. The 


reader is offered an exceptionally lucid 
exposition. of the theory (the formal 
definition of channel capacity and Shan- 
non's theorem), as well as an excellent 
rationale of the log-probability formulas. 
Luce then writes a review of the litera- 
ture around attempts to measure re- 
dundancy in written languages, and 
around capacity effects in perceptual 
information processing. Like Attneave's 
recent book it selects a core of solid 
work out of the mass of Anschauung 
papers in information theory, and hence 
forms a useful guide to the literature 
before 1956. In fact, Luce's paper in- 
on with Attneave's book. 


vites compa 
The organization and style of presenta- 
tion are about the same. The treatments 
are very nearly equal in length. Luce's 
mathematical level is a little higher. 
Attneave devotes more time to well con- 
ceived examples. Luce's treatment of 
the redundancy of language seems su- 
perior, especially since he includes a 
review of. Mandelbrot's studies of Zipf's 
law. But the opportunity to illuminate 
this interesting conflict between efficiency 
and redundancy in the light of recent 
work on Zipfs law is denied Luce. 
Mandelbrots important discovery 
(1954) that Zipf's law is a property of 
practically. all random sequences (in- 
cluding tables of random numbers), a 
discovery that went unnoticed by most 
ps chologists until 1957 when George 
Miller picked it up, came too late for 
inclusion. in the manuscript and yet 
seems well known and visibly mis: 


when the book appears. 


Bes writes on mathematical learn- 
He reviews the early at- 


ing theory. ‘ 
irstone and Hull, but his 


tempts of Thu 


chief interest, of course, is with the 
statistical theories that sprang up after 
1950. 


There is an outline of the important 
mathematical properties of the statisti- 
cal learning theories. Then Bush shows 
how the theories make contact with 
classical rubrics in research on learning. 
The picture of stimulus elements and 
linear operators organized under ae 
ings like acquisition, extinction, cine 
ization, discrimination, punishment, ane 
the like, is very stimulating—a bit like 
sss-control chart of a 


looking at a proce : 
j see at a glance 
eiant industry. You can see at à £ 


where progress is being made and where 
things are not good. Acquisition, gen- 
eralization, and discrimination (the lat- 
ter thanks to Restle’s work) seem to 
be doing pretty well, but Bush is un- 
happy in varying degrees with progress 
on extinction, motivation, and punish- 
ment. What a pity, in view of the 
enormous recent work in 
mathematical learning theory, that this 


amount of 


review carries the date 1955. 

Bush's brief outline of the mathemati- 
cal status of stochastic learning theory 
establishes the point that probability 
theorists view learning as a random 
walk with rather complicated rules. 
Hence, some of the most important 
advances in the theory were contributed 
by first-rate mathematicians whose in- 
terests were aroused by a psychological 
problem when psychology reached the 
point of being able to formulate the 
problem clearly. It is an object lesson 
in scientific progress. Bush maintains 
that the mathematical properties of the 
theory are (or were) "rather well un- 
derstood." It is hard to square this 
statement. with the avalanche of new 
results in the Bush-Estes book, Studies 
in Mathematical Learning Theory, 
based on work done in 1956-57. 


Per- 
haps the conflict merely indicates the 
relative isolation of levels of understand- 
ing. A theory whose properties are well 
known in a general way, usually sur- 
s for details. 


Zn 


the man who as 


Licklider’s contribution to the book 
is a remarkable paper on linear models 
for manual tracking. Since the Second 
World War there has been great in- 
terest in the problem of incorporating 
ems of complex 


human beings into s 


semi-automatic machines. For instance, 


"manned" rocket flights are being pooh- 
poohed as stunts because the man comes 
along just for the ride and is never al- 
lowed to interfere with the operation of 
the machine. Whether or not these 
flights are stunts, the engineers! insist- 
ence on hands-off until preceptual-motor 
skills can do no harm, is hard to argue 
with. Machines are expensive, and the 


wrong move might ruin a good capsule. 

The newest attempt to improve our 
knowledge of perceptual-motor skills is 
the type of mathematical 
analysis that is employed with periodic 
waveforms. The 


based on 


attempt originated 


with electrical, aeronautical, and servo 
engineers, and it is the obvious approach 
as seen by the engineer. All his ma- 
chines receive complicated functions of 
time and then put out other compli- 
cated functions of time. He often has 
to try to deduce the nature of the ma- 
chine by comparing its input with its 
output. Why not view the human at- 
tempting to stay on target as a compli- 
cated filter and noise-maker, and see 
what sort of machine emerges? 

Licklider, in his characteristic way 
replete with startling visual images, de- 
velops the outlines of network analysis, 
and the conceptual apparatus used by 
engineers. for deducing the type of 
mechanism inside the ‘black box.) He 
then work on 
human manual tracking and leads the 
reader to an appreciation of what this 
literature has to say about the human 
transfer function. It is a unique and 
masterful 
quantitative psychology has come of 


surveys experimental 


presentation, showing that 


age. 
The book provides a fascinating side 
glimpse of three very different quantita- 
tive writing styles. Luce delicate and 
deft: “The second procedure to arrive 
at H, which many feel to be both the 
simplest and most elegant, amounts to 
a rigorous formulation of the first one.” 
Bush, head down and aiming at the 
breadbasket: “To a mathematician 
Hull's theory is rather barren. Hull did 
no mathematical analyses, he merely 
wrote down an exponential function to 
relate two variables.” Licklider, an an- 
nouncer creating. word pictures for an 
unseeing audience: “It is as though the 
delta pulse were a sudden squirt of 
water from a faucet into a bucket , . . 
and the bucket had a leak. The level of 
the water rises step-wise when the faucet 
is opened, but then declines at 
proportional to its height.” 


a rate 


The last quote is Vintage Licklider 
Let us leave it at that, 


Comparir i 
2 aring this 
book with a ERES 


rare old wine doe 


S seem 
10 cover all the essentials, 


ER 
\ AVE. Applications o 
tion theory to psychology. 
Holt-Dryden, 1959. 


RR. Busa, and W., K. Este 
in mathematical lear dii 
ford Univ. Press, 
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Announcing - - - 
the addition of 


300 Articles from 
Psychology! 


to 


The 
Lobbs-Merrill 


REPRINT SERIES 


in the 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The outstanding articles from 
leading academic journals were 
selected by a committee of Psy- 
chologists—Elliot Aronson, Uni- 
Versity of Minnesota; Gerald 
Blum, University of Michigan; 
Albert Hastorf, Stanford Univer- 
Sity; and Thomas Landauer, Dart- 
mouth College—for addition to 
The Bobbs-Merrill Reprint Series 
in the Social Sciences, which now 
Contains over 1,000 Reprints 
from Anthropology, Political 


Science Psycholo i 
9y and Sociol- 
ogy. 


PRICE; 
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A Glimpse of 
Animal Vision 


R. H. Smythe 


Animal Vision: What Animals 
See. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1961. Pp. 250. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Marston Bates 


R. H. Smythe, as the reviewer points 
out, is a British veterinary surgeon and 
the author of a number of popular and 
semi-popular books about animals. 
Marston Bates is a zoologist, now at the 
University of Michigan, who has worked 
most extensively with mosquitoes, but 
still a general interest in 
animal behavior. He too has taken a 
hand at producing books for the general 
public. CP readers may know his The 
Forest and the Sea. 


maintains 


—F. H. S. 


L would seem that R. H. Smythe is a 
distinguished British veterinary sur- 
gcon who likes to write about animals: 
at least his book titles include How 
Animals Talk, What Makes a Good 
Horse, and The Mind of a Dog, as well 
as Veterinary Ophthalmology. This re- 
viewer has not read any of these, but 
after going through Animal Vision one 
can imagine what they are like. The 
most apt way to characterize the pres- 
ent book is to say that it is ‘very British.’ 


There is, in England, a large population 
of people who are interested in animals; 
and a smaller population of people who 
write books for the larger group. The 
books range from the distinguished 
titles published by Collins in the New 
Naturalist series on down to the trivial 
and maudlin, with books like this by 
Smythe falling somewhere in between. 

Symthe has divided his book into 
four chapters: "Why Animals See," 
rer Eyes,” “How Animals See,” 

ge rnat Animals See.” He has 
Packed into this à considerable amount 
about shapes and posi- 
eye anatomy, field of 
color sense, 
adaptations and 


ys the au 
vertebrate 


of information 


tions of eyes, 


acuity, 
Pupils, eye 

Almost alwa 
With 


vision, 
shape of 
the like. 
thor is concerned 
eyes—and 


dogs and 


horses understandably get a large share 
of attention. The author has a rather 
low opinion of insect vision, but he does 
take time to describe the compound eye: 
other invertebrates get only passing 
mention. 

As far as this reviewer can tell, the 
anatomical and physiological statements 
about vision are accurate. enough, but 
there are rather surprising general re- 
marks on almost every page. "Animals 
are not supposed to think, but we must 
nevertheless not imagine that their 
brains are completely inactive "i 
Smythe also shows a curious lack of 
understanding of animal behavior in 
general He notes, that 
“one of the chief differences 
human animals is 


for instance, 
between 
beings and lower 
that civilized man is always a member 
A herd of deer 
may combine in resisting an enemy, but 
a flock of birds 
matter of 


of a social group . . . 


is united only in the 
escape by means of flight 

-” His human psychology does not 
seem much better. In the course of dis- 
cussing concealing coloration among 
animals, he remarks that “even among 
human beings one can trace a desire; 
handed down from primitive life count- 
less ages ago, to adapt one’s raiment to 
the surrounding landscape. In the 
country we choose to wear tweeds in 
greys and browns, or green and heather 
mixtures, to match the fields and the 
hedgerows." 

The book, then, is a compendium of 
odd bits of information about vertebrate 
eyes. But the general attitude, the 
framework of knowledge, with which it 
is written is so curious—perhaps naive 
—that this reviewer hesitates to recom- 
mend it to the general reader, for whom 
it was presumably written; and the 
specialist in animal behavior will not 
need it. 


Today we are faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that if civilization is to sur- 
vive we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships, the ability of all 
people, of all kinds, to live together ane 
work together, in the same world, a 


heace. ER 
. -FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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Mathematical Models, 
Utility Theory, 
and Factor Analysis 


Herbert Solomon (Ed.) 


Mathematical Thinking in the Measurement of Behavior: Small Groups, 


Utility, Factor Analysis. Glencoe, Ill.: 


Free Press, 1961. Pp. 314. $7.50. 


Reviewed by ANATOL RAPOPORT 


Dr. Solomon, the editor of this volume, 
is a Stanford PhD in mathematical 
statistics. He worked [or some years for 
the Office of Naval Research, and then 
became Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia. He is now 
Professor of Statistics at Stanford Uni- 
and chairman of the Depart- 
Statistics. He writes articles on 
models of group behavior, probability 
and statistics in the behavioral and en- 
sciences, and. similar subjects. 
Dr. Anatol Rapoport, the reviewer, is a 
mathematical biologist who came to the 
United States from Russia fifty years 
ago, obtained his PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago twenty years ago; kin 
tinued at Chicago [or @ long time, an 
has now since 1955 been Professor of 
Mathematical Biology and Senior Re- 
search Mathematical Biologist at the 
University of Michigan's Mental Health 
Res rch Institute. He is the author of 
Science and the Goals of Man (Harper 
1950), Operational Philosophy ea n 
1953), and Fights, Games, an e- 
bates (Univ. Michigan Press, 1960). 
—E. G. B. 


versity 
ment of 


gineering 


urs book is the second of three 
Tame which have grown out of 
the Behavioral Models Project, pen: 
sored by the Office of Naval Research 
in 1952-1956. The present yauma age 
therefore, be viewed in perspective ~ 
the entire undertaking, namely, a T 
ation of those portions © 


amatic present 
tematic | have become 


behavioral science which 


mathematicized. 


The first volume of treatise dimen- 
sions, Games and Decisions by R. D. 
Luce and H. Raiffa, dealt with the 
topics indicated in its title; the third, 
Developments in Mathematical Psy- 
chology, edited by R. D. Luce, deals 
with mathematical learning theories, 
information theory, and some applica- 
tions of cybernetics. The volume under 
s of surveys of three topics, 
the mathematical study of small groups 
(contributed by James S. Coleman), a 
survey of Bernoullian utility theory (by 
Ernest W. Adams), and a survey of 
mathematical models of factor analy 
by the editor. The book appears, there- 
fore, as a part of a much larger work, 
which has been undertaken piecemeal 
over several years and which, it is 
hoped, will be continued. If the present 
volume is self-contained, that is only 


review cons 


because the various topics of mathemati- 
cal behavioral science are still largely 
self-contained in the sense that it is 
still not important how the topics are 
grouped or in what order they are 
presented. The time for constructing an 
organic methodological edifice, like 
that of mathematical physics, has evi- 
dently not yet arrived. Still what has 
already been done is impressive and 
becomes increasingly so through the ef- 
forts of the contributors and of the 
editors compiling books of this sort. 


C EMAN, the contributor of Part 1, 
views the mathematical models of small 
groups as falling into several distinct 
categories. Some represent attempts to 


isolate certain “variables,” characteriz- 
ing small group behavior and to indi- 
cate quantitative or semi-quantitative 
relations among them. Such are the 
models of Homans and Festinger, and 
their mathematical interpretations by 
Simon and Guetzkow. The indications 
of such relations may be “weak” or 
"strong." Weak indications may be no 
more than statements about which 
variables depend on which or, a step 
further, statements in the form “the 
more... the more...” or “the more 

- the less . . ." While such assump- 
tions do not provide much opportunity 
for mathematical manipulation, logical 
and semimathematical deduction can 
be used to obtain consequences of as- 
sumptions not immediately apparent. 
The “variables” which form the build- 
ing blocks of these models have been 
traditionally those isolated by social 
psychologists, studying small group be- 
havior. These variables carry intuitive 
meaning (at least to small-group psy- 
chologists), e.g., “amount of interac- 
tion,” "level of friendliness,” “level of 
activity,” etc. For obvious reasons they 
present, however, formidable problems 
of measurement, problems which be- 
come aggravated to the extent that 
actual. mathematical machinery (e.g., 
differential equations) is proposed to 
deal with them. 

The problem of measurement be- 
comes simplified in another class of 
small-group models, namely, interaction 


models. Here one classifies certain acts 
identifiable in principle, e 


t i g., utterances 
classifiable into distinct categories, The 


group-process becomes then a sequence 
of events reconstructable from a proto- 
col. The interaction models are based 
on assumptions governing the dynamics 
of such interactions (as in the work of 
Bales, Stephan, Mischler). The 
matical machinery here is th 
bility theory and of stoch: 


A third class of mode 


mathe- 
at of proba- 
astic processes, 
j ls include 
in which binary relations be 
of group-members are 
relations may be 
case the model is 


s those 
tween pairs 
studied. These 
constant, in which 


a purely str 

TT Y Structur; 

one, indicating the theory of graph al 
? Staphs or 


ma TI Ory ac 

trix theory as the appropriate math. 

a ^d 1 r P d 
matical tools; or the Changes in t 
ee aoe Ses dn these 
relations in time may be the f 

j ocus of 


interes "adi s 
terest, le ading to dynamic ] 
B models 
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Markov chains). Approaches of 
this are found in the work of 
Harary, Katz, Luce, Perry, Landau, 
Leeman, Shimbel, and others. 

Finally there are models of group- 
action, in which structural and dynamic 
considerations enter as determinants, 
€g., group-learning theory (Hays and 
Bush), and group-performance as a 
function of the communication net 
(Bavelas). The more recent researches 
of Burke, Atkinson, and Suppes have not 
been included in Coleman's survey. 


(e.g., 


sort 


Pe II concerns utility theory, par- 
ticularly Bernoullian utility theory, in 
which the “expected utility” of an 
alternative is estimated by the prod- 
uct of its intrinsic "utility" and the 
probability of its occurrence. This ap- 
proach to utility as a normative de- 
terminant of decisions has been revived 
in recent years after long neglect by 
economists and psychologists. The 
reason for the neglect had been the 
conviction of the impossibility of 
measuring utility on anything stronger 
than an ordinal scale, and thus the im- 
possibility of a 
to alternatives, 


signing numerical values 

The occasion for the 
revival of the concept of “expected 
utility” has been the Operational defini- 
tion of an interval utility scale by von 
Neumann and Morgenstern on the bas 
of choices risky outcomes, 
While the question of the "reality" of 
utility as a psychological or economic 
determinant has by no means been 
settled by this theoretical innovation, 
research in this area has flowered and 
now forms an important portion of 
mathematical. psychology. 

Ernest W. Adains, the contributor of 
Part II, has ably summarized the 
principal theoretical problems related 
to utility theory, has described some of 


S 
between 


the relevant empirical studies, and has 
compiled a representative bibliography 
for the student who would pursue the 
study of this subject. Adams has ia 
brought out the formidable difficulties 
and subtleties inherent in utility theory, 
which speak for the fecundity of the 


underlying ideas. 
p. TH, the shortest, is a historical 
survey of the ideas underlying factor 


H() 


analysis. Herbert Solomon begins with 
Spearman’s attempt in 1904 to establish 
a General Factor of mental ability and 
carries the development of factor an- 
alysis through the ideas of Thomson, 
Guttman, Holtzinger, Thurstone, and 
Hotelling. 

and 
sub- 
profession among the practitioners of 
statistical methods. For the 


Factor analysis is a. vast subject 
its technicians constitute almost a 


acquisition 
of technical competence, the student of 
behavioral science will, of course, turn 
to any of the excellent existing treatises 
of the Within a 'y of 
mathematical methods in behavioral 
science, however, brief as it is, 
historical account chosen by 


subject. surv 


the 
Solomon 
is, perhaps, the most appropriate treat- 
ment. The sequential cumulative de- 
velopment of the discipline is most 
clearly apparent in an exposition of this 
sort, which pictures the consolidation of 
a method as basically a maturation 
process, There is hardly a more direct 
way to encourage the grasp of the es- 
sence of a method than by following a 
recapitulation of its evolution. 

Mathematical Thinking in the Meas- 
urement of Behavior should be a wel- 
come addition to the growing library of 
the mathematically oriented behavioral 
scientist, 


Sixth Man 
Falls Short? 


Jess Stearn 


The Sixth Man. New York: Double- 


day & Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
286. $3.95. 


Reviewed by EveLyN Hooker 


Jess Stearn, associate editor of News- 
week, was formerly a feature writer for 
the New York Daily News and has 
produced two earlier books: Sisters of 
the Night and The Wasted Years. 
Evelyn Hooker, now à research associate 
in psychology at UCLA, studied with 
Muenzinger at Colorado and with Dun- 
lap at Johns Hopkins, After World War 


II she moved over into clinical psy- 
chology and, by accident of having a 
male homosexual student who urged 
and facilitated research on the problem, 
has been studying homosexuality ever 
since. Two books on homosexuality in 
males will eventuate from her last six 


years of research on the matter. 


=F, 


Wn" the publication of the Kinsey 

volumes in this country and the 
Wolfenden report in England, no in- 
formed person can dispute the fact that 


HS: 


homosexuality must be viewed as a 


social phenomenon of considerable ma 
nitude, Exactly what that magnitude is, 
and whether it is increasing, are highly 
controversial issues which will not be 
settled by The Sixth Man. "Surveys by 


` 


homosexual groups,” “statistics compiled 
by many health officials and doctors,” 
and Stearn's subjective belief will not 
convince the scientist who is aware of 
the many difficult problems in obtain- 
ing an adequate sample of a socially 
ostracized and legally penalized group. 

Nor will the statement that this book 
is the result of “two years of exhaustive 
research? persuade the reflective, even 
though uninformed, reader that any- 
thing more than the surface of the 
been scratched, An in- 
formed and enlightened public opinion 
about homosexuality is essential to the 
formulation of wise public policy con- 
cerning the complex issues of preven- 
ton, treatment, or legal status. It is 
difficult to see how a superficial account 
of the sensational aspects of the problem 
will help, except perhaps to persuade its 
readers that the problem cannot be 
ignored. A more soberly reflective de- 
scription of the homosexual ‘community’ 
or ‘world’ has been available for ten 
years in Cory’s The Homosexual in 
America. Unfortunately, the scientific 
research literature on that community 
(as distinguished from clinical studies 
of indi iduals) is represented by a sin- 
gle article by Leznoff and Westley (Soc. 
Probl. 1956, 3, 257-263). 

What is needed is research by social 
scientists who will be courageous enough 


problem has 


to venture into such a tabu area; who 
will (as a group) be equipped with 
clinical wisdom and knowledge of social 


processes and group behavior: who will 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS FROM A:C:C 


Child Development, Vol. I: A Systematic and Empirical Theory 


The first and most basic of four small paperbacks which 

analyze child development and behavior. this volume draws 

By Sidney W. Bijou heavily upon the concepts of B. F. Skinner. J. R. Kantor, F. S. 
2 / : Keller. and W. N. Schoenfeld to present a theory of human 
and Donald M. Baer psychological development. The book is intended for use in 
both of the .introductory child psychology courses. It clearly applies the 

= A Washington entire core of the principles of general behavior to child psy- 
University of as ba chology with minimum documentation and maximum illus- 
tration. 90 pages. paper. $1.25 


The Work of the Counselor, Second Edition 


Thoroughly revised and rewritten to include 30% new 
material. the second edition of this widely-used text gives added 
. attention to counseling in areas outside of the school and college 
By Leona E. Tyler setting. Counseling is differentiated more sharply from psycho- 
University of Oregon therapy and other similar activities. and research summaries 
` have been brought completely up-to-date in this edition. 
344 pages, $4.75 


Readings on the Exceptional Child: Research and Theory 


Just published. Designed to give the student a first-hand fa- 
Edited by E Philip Trapp miliarity with significant studies in the field of exceptionality. 
ited . 3 


this text of almost 50 readings includes both articles which have 


and Philip Himelstein been published before and original material. Combined. they 
h of the cover mental deficiency, the gi led. the aurally and. visually 

both. o handicapped. the speech handicapped and aphasies, the phys- 
University of Arkansas ically handicapped. the brain-damaged. and the emotionally 
disturbed. 656 pages, illustrated. $7.01 


The Psychology of Adolescence 


Ready next month. This text is a study of how ment 


c } ext is ala 
physical maturation of the individua T and 


l during the adol 
: ? g adolesce 
By Dor othy Rogers years influences his behavior, and how society facilitates and 
State University obstructs the achievement of his developmental t PE 


asks durine this 
age attitudes i 

exam à g s in- 
awn from questionnaires and inter 
ges. illustrated, T'entative Price: $6 n 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFT s 


34 West 33rd Street, New York 1, New York 


period. There are numerous examples of teen- 
cluded in brief excerpts dr 
views. About 560 pa 


College at Oswego 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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be prepared to have current theories 

challenged by data obtained from mem- 

bers of the homosexual community who 
are able to manage a viable existence, 
as well as from those who are neuro- 
psychiatric casualties. Although there 
are scattered individual efforts, this re- 
viewer knows of no evidence that such 
a comprehensive research program is 
likely to begin in the near future. The 
Sixth. Man is ample evidence, if evi- 
dence is needed, that both society and 
the individuals affected will continue 
to pay a high price for the failure to 
meet this scientific challenge. 


Treating 
Faint Workers 


George Strauss and Leonard Sayles 


Personnel: The Human Problems of 
Management. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 
xvii + 750. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Awrnun BRavrikLD 


Both authors are economists with de- 
grees from MIT, with extensive bibli- 
ographies and with an interest in 
personnel management and human rela- 
tions in industry. Leonard Sayles is now 
professor of management at Columbia 
University and George Strauss is pro- 
fessor of industrial relations at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. The review further 
identifies each of them. Arthur Bray- 
field, in preparing himself to write this 
review, worked during the depressed 
thirties in the California oil refineries, 
attended Antioch College with an eye 
to becoming a labor leader, took a PhD 
degree with Donald Paterson at Min- 
nesota, taught at Minnesota of Minne- 
apolis and at California of Berkeley, 
chaired the psychology department at 
Kansas State for some years and then 
moved his chairing to the Pennsylvania 
State University, where he regards him- 
self as possessing some job satisfaction 
while pursuing research upon it. Aca- 
demic administration seems 10 him, 
however, neither as clean nor as remun- 
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erative as work with oil. In 1957-58 he 
held a NSF Faculty Fellowship while 
working on bio-technology in the UCLA 
School of Engineering. 

=FR S 


T textbook for students of business 
administration represents a wedding 
of ‘human relations in industry’ to more 
conventional substantive materials on 
personnel administration. It features in- 
terdisciplinary and findings 
from the 
context of managements human-rela- 
tions problems." 
The authors are 


concepts 


the behavioral sciences “in 


widely 
economists who shared experiences at 
MIT and Cornell. Their approach to 
managerial problems reflects these early 
influences. Strauss is Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations at Buffalo and Sayles is 
Professor of Management at Columbia. 

Much of the literature on human re- 
lations appalls psychologists. This of- 
fering will probably be seen as a nota- 
ble exception; it is restrained, sensible. 
and informed. Taken on its own terms, 
it is excellent. 

As an interdisciplinary venture, the 
book holds a mirror, though of narrow 
dimensions, to psychology. The psychol- 
ogy one sees here is largely Lewinian 
(via Douglas McGregor) with trim- 
mings from the Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center and an added dash of 
Norman Maier group participation 
(Sayles was at Michigan during 1952- 


published 


1956). A somewhat selective industrial 
social psychology is portrayed; impor- 
tant aspects of personnel psychology get 
limited attention. Engineering psychol- 
ogy commands two paragraphs. Some 
learning principles are included but the 
powerful notion of the ‘shaping’ of be- 
havior is not explicitly treated. 

A charming inconsistency suggests 
the book's orientation. On page 447, 
we learn that “the generally low level 
of reliability of most measures of em- 
ployee performance seriously limit at- 
tempts to assess a testing program." 
But on pages 138-139, the authors do 
not qualify the results of a G. E. study 
on supervisory behavior although the 
conclusions rest on the reliability (and 
validity) of certain performance meas- 
ures. The hoary but crucial criterion 
problem does not overly plague the slim 


discussion of the demonstrated effective- 
ness of human relations practices. 


| ERSONNEL is directed primarily to 
the means for amelioration of the oc- 
that Montaigne 


characterized—“‘They 


cupational behavior 


once © strikingly 
go but faintly to work, as they say, 
with one buttock.” 

Motivation, then, is the major con- 
cern. Need satisfaction, in an uncompli- 
cated version, is invoked as the key 
concept. There is extended reference. 
especially in the early chapters, to job 
satisfaction, although it is not clear 
whether the interest is in job satisfac- 
tion as dependent, independent, or mod- 
erator variable. Subsequently, it becomes 
apparent that performance variables are 
the dependent ones of prime concern. 

Although there is sporadic recogni- 
tion of the attenuated relationship be- 
and perform- 

not 


tween job satisfaction 
the 
adequately the implications for both 
managerial 


ance, authors do explore 


motivational theory and 
strategies and tactics. Possibly this im- 
pression is conveyed because the dis- 
ion is not concentrated in one place. 

The authors are unable to escape the 
basic quandary of the human relations 
approach but at least they are clear in 
stating it. Early (pp. 1-2), they say. 
“The central problem of personnel ad- 
ministration is to induce a group of 
people—each with his individual needs 
and personality—to work together for 
the objectives of the organization. How 
can this be done? Only through con- 
vincing them that by doing the job they 
can satisfy their own needs." Again, 
near the end (p. 733), as they take 
exception to oversimplified versions of 
human relations: “Human relations is 
not an end in itself. The purpose of 
business is not to make people happy 
(though some have argued otherwise) 
but to achieve its over-all goals of pro- 
ductivity and profitability. And the pur- 
pose of human relations is to help 
management elicit the cooperation of 
people in working toward those goals," 

The late Karl Muenzinger had 


cus 


an in- 
teresting classification of motives » 
needs and impositions (Psychology: 
The Science of Behavior, 1942). He 
defined the latter as “a motive which is 


imposed upon a subject readymade by 


another agent in the situation." This 
distinction might provide a useful orien- 
tation to the study of occupational be- 
havior. The human relations approach 
is based largely on need theory assump- 
tions. Yet the fundamental reality of 
the employee-employer relationship is 
the imposition of the organization's 
goals and objectives upon the employee. 
Workers soon learn that the reality fac- 
tor, when the chips are down, will over- 
ride the human relations considerations. 

Thus the book is somewhat incom- 
plete in that it does not take adequate 
account of the likely prospect that there 
may be a fundamental conflict between 
the real or perceived interests of man- 
agement and labor, does not really con- 
sider the basic questions of power 
distribution and availability, and does 
not sufficiently emphasize that *accom- 
modation’ may be the limited but more 
realistic goal of personnel administra- 
tion. The authors are not unaware of 


ns and dilemmas of the hu- 
include 


the limitatio 
relations approach; they 
apters on discipline and on 
se of authority and, 


man 
excellent ch 
the supervisors u : 
indeed, devote the final chapter to wrig- 


gling on the hook. 


Rock-ribbed 
Psychometrics 


in the Ninth Grade 


Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. 


Monachesi 
An Atlas of Juve" 
files. Minneapolis: 


Minnesota Press, 
+ 409. $8.00. 


rep B. HEILBRUN; Jr. 


jile MMPI Pro- 
University of 
1961. Pp. xvn 


Reviewed by ALF 


rst 
The team of Hathaway and t 
is already known t° pet 
through the earlier joint book Analyzint 


and Predicting Juvenile pisa 
With the MMPI (1053). Hah i 
collaborative efor 


other noteworthy 
have included that with 
Kinley in producing the 
that with Paul Meehl on 


Chauncey Mc- 
MMPI and 
An Atlas for 


the Clinical Use of the MMPI (1951). 
He also has a full existence, of course, 
while not engaged in collaborative re- 
search and writing, as professor and as 
director of the clinical psychology 
program in the Department of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Medical School. Dr. 
Monachesi is a distinguished sociologist 
and is chairman of the Department of 
Sociology at Minnesota. The reviewer, 
Dr. Heilbrun, a product of the State 
University of Iowa, describes himself as 
having attempted to apply some of the 
“hardnosed” tradition of that Depart- 
ment of Psychology to the problems of 
personality assessment. Although much 
of his research has been directed towards 
clarifying the sources of error in test 
prediction, he has maintained an ap- 
plied research interest in such things as 
the diagnosis of brain damage, the 
counseling process, and the prediction 
of academic adjustment. 


—F. H. S. 


rru the Atlas of Juvenile MMPI 
Profiles, Hathaway and Mona- 

chesi have provided another example of 
Minnesota’ rockbound psychometrics 
tradition which already can boast of 
the most widely used objective per- 
sonality test (the MMPI) and the 
earlier An Atlas for the Clinical Use 
of the MMPI. These writers have de- 
veloped a new system of classifying 
adolescents, and the Juvenile Atlas must 
succeed or fail depending on how use- 
ful the system turns out to be. 
In brief, 11,000 Minnesota 
grade boys and girls were given the 
MMPI and about three years later the 
collection of data required for case 
histories of these pupils was initiated 
by trained field workers. These data 
included the personal observations of 
those who knew the children plus addi- 
tional test and demographic informa- 
tion. Hathaway and Monachesi then 
selected boy and girl representatives for 


ninth 


each high two-point code that occurred 
among the ten clinical scales of the 
MMPI, over 1000 in all. This formed 
the for classification as, for 
example, the 9-4 (highest on 
Hypomania scale, second highest on 


basis 
code 


Psychopathic Deviate scale) case his- 
tories for boys would represent descrip- 
tions of persons who have the common 


characteristics of being boys, adoles- 
cents, ninth graders, and relative 9-4 
high points on the MMPI. The useful- 
ness of the system is plainly dependent 
upon whether the user of the Juvenile 
Atlas, once having found the case his- 
tory descriptions appropriate to the 
high-point class in which he is in- 
terested, can generate valid statements 
about the case in question. In this 
regard, two serious issues merit com- 
ment. 

For one, Hathaway and Monachesi 
deliberately avoided culling out com- 
mon features associated with member- 
ship in the various adolescent classes, 
leaving the user the task of scanning 
multiple case histories in search of 
some common interpretable feature of 
the code-type in question. Since the 
case histories for the same code-type 
class are often quite variable, this pro- 
vides a temptation for certain users to 
"shop around" until a case history is 
found which fits his a priori convictions. 
This reviewer would have preferred the 
safer guidelines of having Hathaway and 
Monachesi, as experts, assume the re- 
sponsibility for deducing lawful rela- 
tionships between class membership and 
other variables using their basic pool of 
11,000 cases. 

The second issue has to do with the 
reliability of the MMPI high-point 
codes for adolescents. Hathaway and 
Monachesi acknowledged the “rapid 
shifts in personality" which occur in 
adolescence and the resultant limitation 
of validity. However, one finds that in 
only about five per cent of the over 
600 reported cases who were retested 
three years later was the adolescent a 
member of the same two-point code 
class. Elusive class membership re- 
mains an interpretive headache for the 
Juvenile Atlas user. 

Criticism is easy, acomplishment dif- 
ficult; this brief review has given short 


shrift to the conscientious work that 
has gone into this book. I have no doubt 
that, used. cautiously as Hathaway and 
Monachesi advise, the Juvenile ; Ta 


will be of considerable assistanc 
SS1Sta © 


; 5 : tc 

those interested in the behavior i 

adolescents. Someday a better ad $5 
y doles- 


cent cookbook may appear 
it will probably have its 
Minneapolis. 


but, if so 
inception in 
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STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By William S. Ray, The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina 


The principal aim of this new text is to present statistics as an important 
part of the language of the research psychologist. It covers all the 
standard topics, devoting particular attention to certain critical issues: 
the distinctions between descriptive and inferential statistics, between 
experimental and non-experimental research, between testing signi- 
ficance and estimating parameters, and between syntactical and semanti- 
cal issues. Two of the last—measurement and randomization of error— 
are given very detailed treatment. Just published, — $6.00 


PERSONALITY: An Experimental Approach 


By Robert W. Lundin, Hamilton College 


The author of this pioneering work has drawn his inspiration. from 
B. F. Skinner's reinforcement theory of learning. Professor Lundin, who 
approaches personality as a segment of the wider field of learning, 
examines motivation; behavior development; effects of aversive stimuli: 
frustration and conflict; and conditions, development, and treatment of 
abnormal behavior. "The author is to be congratulated for his full treat- 
ment of personality problems . . . the more I have read of this book the 
more favorably I have been impressed by the author's achievement." 


ETE 


— Parker E. Lichtenstein, Denison University $5.79 


LEARNING AND BEHAVIOR 


By Reed Lawson, The Ohio State University 


This introduction to the psychology of learning treats the entire range 
of learning research from the point of view of experimental, behavior- 
istic psychology. Its principal aim is to demonstrate, by means of a 
stimulus-response-reinforcement model, how behavior is studied scienti- 
fically and how the major areas of learning can be integrated into an 
understanding of behavior. “A very readable, thought-provoking book. 
- * - A student using this book will not only become familiar with the 
standard material . . . but will also develop a frame of reference in which 
to place these diverse phenomena." — Educational Research Bulletin 

$6.75 


THE PSYCHOTHERAPY RELATIONSHIP 


By William U. Snyder, The Pennsylvania 
State University 


This valuable work, based on a four-year research project, places strong 
emphasis on the interpersonal relationship formed during counseling 
and therapy. The author presents extensive case material demonstrating 
flexible and effective techniques used in therapy. Features: discussion 
of the use of relationship dreams in psychotherapy, many examples of 
the forms of positive and negative transference and of the therapist's 
countertransference. "A view of psychotherapy that . . . is noteworthy 
for being eclectic and still systematic, for being sensitive and still 
courageous, that is simultaneously artful and scientific." 

— American Scientist $7.50 


DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 


By Anne Anastasi, Fordham University 


The third edition offers an excellent introduction to the major concepts, 
methodologies, and data pertaining to individual and group differences 
in behavior. It contains new or substantially expanded material on a 
number of important topics, including long-range studies of population 
changes, longitudinal follow-ups of children and adults, and age differ- 
ences in personality traits. “This is certainly the outstanding text in differ- 
ential psychology in both its thoroughness of coverage and the level of 


a of its treatment of research findings.” — Psychometrika 


sophisticatior 
$7.50 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, Second Edition 


By Anne Anastasi 
gical testing is designed to train 


This authoritative work on psycholo 
interpreting test results, 


nts in the techniques of evaluating tests, 
and keeping pace with developments in relevant theory and research. 
The second edition includes much important new material, including a 
completely up-to-date survey of tests and coverage of new testing con- 
cepts and methodologies. "A useful, critical, up-to-date summary for 


stude 


everyone interested in any type of psychological tests . . . invaluable for 
those interested in obtaining more information about the tests, using 
the tests, or in research on tests." — Personnel Journal $7.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


By Arthur T. Jersild, Columbia University Teachers College 


ich. characterizes this classic work in the field of 
objective emphasis on scientific study of charac- 
developmental study of the relationships among 
and adulthood; and orientation toward the con- 
iffers from most others in its field because it 
consistently relates the study of adolescent ages > all 2 of 
human development. "Has combined . . : the philosophy underlying 


i » unique psychology needed in 
5i advancement with the uni y 
mien henlih. aih eeel an addition of worth to our study of 
adolescent «+ - è de 
jene $5.75 
fental Hygte™ 7 


A three-fold appro: 
adolescent psychology: 
teristics and behavior; 
childhood, adolescene, 
cept of the self. This book d 


working with the 
adolescence.” — 4 


. An Approach Through 
PERSONAL ADJ STMENT. An A 
the Study of Healthy Personality 


irard University of Florida 
> 


This textbook was the first to P aetors th 
Aaser pasma d according to various 
" healthy; 2! 


By Sidney M. Jou oe explicit concept of the healthy, 
i at help to determine it. The 
aspects of personality, with 


treatment is organize : versions of each trait. 
‘normal, 
a rsona 
The concept of healthy pe pi 
n f etructure, * 
tions, love, the self-structt well . ^ ] text ljustment." 
: A Noe ape usual text on adjustment. 
and of clinical psychology -< missing in the usua 5 ] udi 
it, for it contains much that is 7777. contemporary Psychology $5.75 
, rit cont ` T x 
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Clinical Psychology: Potluck 


Lawrence E. Abt and Bernard F. Riess (Eds.) 
Progress in Clinical Psychology. Vol. IV. New York: Grune & Stratton, 


1960. Pp. x + 181. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Lee Secures 


The editors are both in private practice 
in New York City and associated with 
the Postgraduate Center for Psycho- 
therapy there, where Riess is Director 
of Research. Reiss, the senior, edited 
Projective Psychology with Leopold 
Bellak (Knopf, 1950) and with Daniel 
Brower the first three volumes of the 
present series, The reviewer, Sechrest, 
is Assistant Professor of Psychology at 
Northwestern University, a clinical psy- 
chologist who studied at Ohio State 
University under George Kelly and 
Julian Rotter. He reviewed Schneider's 
Clinical Psychopathology (CP, Mar, 
1961, 6, 69f.). 


=E G. B. 


A WELL known recipe for rabbit stew 

begins logically with. “First, you 
catches the rabbit.” Similarly it would 
seem wise for the compilers of any 
literary stew first to decide upon and 
then to obtain the ‘meat necessary to 
give an otherwise thin soup body and 
consistent flavor. The fourth volume in 
the series of works outlining develop- 
ments in clinical psychology does not 
lack for staples or seasoning. What it 
does lack is a unifying theme or, as 
Henry P. Davis suggested in his review 
of Vol. II. (CP, Jan 1957, 2, 186), 
an "integration of theories, practices, 
and trends." Unlike the previous three 


volumes the present one does not even 
contain the usual complement of articles 
on various clinical techniques of diag- 
nosis and therapy. Nor are there any 
articles on professional aspects and 
problems of clinical psychology. Ad- 
mittedly some of these expected contri- 
butions may not be missed. 

Volume IV in this series sees Bernard 
F. Reiss replacing Daniel Brower as co- 
editor with Lawrence E. Abt. Drs. Abt 
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and Reiss are both clinical psychologists 
in private practice and Dr. Reiss is, in 
addition, director of research at the 
Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy 
in New York City. Their stated purpose 
of the current volume in the series is 
“to bring up to date... developments 
in clinical psychology that represent 
progress in the movement of the field 
in the direction of a genuine science of 
the application of the clinical method 
to psychology." In contrast to earlier 
volumes, however, the organization of 
the present one is “around topical issues 
rather than in terms of the more usual 
categories of research foundations, diag- 
nosis, and psychotherapy.” It is dif- 
ficult to discern the motives and 
circumstances which led to the particu- 
lar selection of topical issues to be ex- 
plicated. Some—psychoanalysis 
literature for example—have a 
tionship to scie 


and 
rela- 
ntific progress in clinical 
psychology that attenuates the meaning 
of science rather drastically. Other 
topics represent. about the same kinds 
of reviews that were found in previous 
and which appear in a variety 
of other sources, And, wheth 
better or worse for it, still 
tributions 


volumes 


er they are 
other con- 
relevance for 
practices of clinical psychology 
about as great 


have a the 


that is 
as for the general run of 


articles appearing in the Psychological 
Bulletin. Several of the articles can 


scarcely be said to represent. contribu- 
tions uniquely available in this. series, 
for they have appeared in no more than 
slightly revised form in other places. For 
example Gregory Razran's contribution 
on the observable unconscious in Soviet 
Psychology has recently appeared in a 
longer and far more useful form in Psy- 
chological Review. To be sure, his Re- 
view paper does not contain his few 
remarks on the relevance of interocep- 


tive conditioning for the Freudian con- 
ception of the unconscious, but then the 
necessity of referring his most interest- 
ing chapter to Freudian psychology is 
doubtful, 
contribute much to the justification for 


and, in any case, may not 
purchasing the book. In some important 


respects then, the current volume of 
Progress in Clinical Psychology resem- 
bles greatly a standard book of ‘read- 
ings’ ‘father than an integrated, well- 


organized survey of a field. 


As usual in a 


IV 
levels 


of this nature, 
very 


book 
contains articles at 
of quality, generality, 
st. There are several articles 
quite deserving of the reader’s careful 
attention and thought. As already sug- 
gested, R: 


Volume 
different 
and intere: 


an's article is exceptionally 
interesting and points to an area of re- 
scarch that is of potentially vital signifi- 
cance to personality theorists and clini- 
cal phychologists, but one which is thus 
far largely neglected in American psy 
chology. R. S. Lazarus and William 
Riess present a brief but cogent discus- 
sion of stress and adaptation that will 
be of interest to clinical researchers. 
The real spice of the present volume 
may arise from its presentation in close 
proximity of articles by Hans Eysenck, 
Carl Rogers, and Hobart Mowrer. A 
combination like that is guaranteed to 
attract interest. All three authors, more- 
over, have something of great impor- 
tance to say. While none of the three 
contributions is quite new from these 
writers, all are of recent origin and all 
have vast implications for current prac- 
tices of clinical psychologists. Whether 
one agrees with their orientations or not 


not one of the three can be neglected 
or passed over superficially, and no one 
needs to be told that Eysenck is con- 
troversial. Clinical psychologists may on 
the other hand, need to be told that his 
arguments are. powerful and that they 
must be taken seriously, F i 
once again 


Zysenck insists 
that the diagnostic and 
therapeutic practices of clinical psychol- 
ogy resemble superstitions morc 
science. He makes some specific 


than 
and 
testable proposals for the reorientation 


of much of clinical psychology. More- 
over, he presents data to support at least 
a part of his reasoning. However equivo- 
cal some of the support may be, jt 


' 
{| 


—— 


would be of interest to see data for 
other positions compared with it. 

While Rogers and Mowrer have been 
more fortunate in obtaining respectful 
audience among clinical psychologists, 
they, too, have been and are polemists 
who should be read thoughtfully by 
those who would dispose of their argu- 
ments—read before they are disposed 
of. In his article Rogers presents the 
basis for a developing reorientation of 
so-called client-centered therapy in a 
direction away from adherence to spe- 
cific nondirective techniques and in the 
direction of extreme reliance on the 
therapeutic relationship of "uncondi- 
tional positive regard." Mowrer con- 
tinues his attempts to detail the in- 
adequacies inherent in viewing personal 
responsibility and guilt as objects to 
be exorcised by psychotherapy. 

While Volume IV of Progress in 
Clinical Psychology may not be more 
than a set of pieces of varying interest 
relevant to clinical psychology, the best 
of them should provide stimulation for 
thoughtful readers. This reviewer re- 
iterates the hopes of previous reviewers 
that future volumes in the series will 
find an integrating theme that reveals 
the general progress of scientific clinical 
psychology. 


Psychiatric Cases 
at Harvard 


Graham Blaine, Jr. and Charles C. 


McArthur 

Emotional Problems of the Student. 
New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961. Pp. xvii + 254. 
$4.95. 


Reviewed by FRED McKiNNEY 


;olume are 


Both editors of the present v ial 


d jon 
deeply involved with the ine 
Problems of students at Harvard. 


ham B. Blaine, Jr. i$ psychiatrist to th, 
University Health Services there Ado- 
also Associate Psychiatrist to ce eer 
lescent Unit of the Children's ? ont : 
Center in Boston. He formerly aol- 
Consultant psychiatrist 10 Williams ™ 


r schol- 
lege. Charles C. McArthur we P aali 
ogist also in the University 


Services at Harvard, and is a member 
of the faculty of the Department of 
Social Relations there. Sometimes he 
lectures at the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, across campus. He also finds 
time to serve as psychologist in the 
Alcoholic Clinic of the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. The reviewer, Fred 
McKinney, has also been involved, long 
and deeply, in the inner lives of stu- 
dents. For seventeen years he has worked 
in the Student Health Service of the 
University of Missouri. In 1940 he pub- 
lished the Psychology of Personal Ad- 
justment and in 1958 Counseling for 
Personal Adjustment in Schools and 
Colleges. He is noted for his work in 
educational TV, as it combines with 
adjustment, having produced thirteen 
kinescoped productions on personal ad- 
justment and thirteen additional ones in 
a series called Time to Think. Of 
campus, he has served as president of 
APA Division 2 and as chairman of the 
Conference of State Psychological As- 
sociations. 


—F. H. S. 


nis book is a collection of articles 
doti by present or former Har- 
vard staff members who describe the 
psychiatric problems of students and 
the manner in which they are treated 
by a University Health. Service. It is 
"... presented partly as an answer to 
the frequently asked question. ‘Why 
does a college need a psychiatrist?" ” 
The book is not intended, then, as an 
interdisciplinary or broad discussion of 
the “Emotional Problems of the Stu- 
dent," but rather as a series of expo- 
sitions on students as patients of a 
medical staff. As such, it is a good 
book. 

By means of approximately 70 thumb- 
nail sketches and short but insightful 
cases, plus some statistical analyses, the 
authors reveal the nature of the mild 
and serious emotional disturbances of 
the collegian. There is merit in Dr. 
Dana Farnsworth’s discussion of how 
psychiatrists (and certain psychologists 
d sociologists too, for that matter) 


an 
might be used as consultants to per- 


nnel officials and university commit- 
One welcomes his suggestion that 
a careful examination of the 


50! 
tees. 


there be " 
jew of the college official who defines 
VIC 


his relationship to the student as in loco 
parentis—a position that some univer- 
sities today aggressively assume. 

The book begins on an excellent note 
with the introduction by Erik H. Erick- 
son, who furnishes a scholarly, inter- 
disciplinary, and process-oriented frame- 
work. The fact that not all of the other 
chapters fit into this framework indi- 
cates that psychiatry, even in a first 
rate university, needs to develop more 
firmly in these directions. It should be 
noted that one of the editors, a psy- 
chologist, is an equal partner—a situa- 
tion unlike that reflected in a similar 
but less dynamic book by Fry and 
Rostow (Mental Health in College, 
New York: Commonwealth Fund) pub- 
lished in 1942. The close cooperation 
between this psychologist and the staff, 
which is indicated in his chapter, shows 
specific progress in interdisciplinary re- 
lations. 

The reviewer regrets, however, that 
McArthur did not assert his prerogative 
as co-editor and urge other contributors 
to follow the style used by himself, 
Erickson, and also Walters (who wrote 
the. chapter, "Student Apathy"), which 
would place each contribution in the 
context of the periodical literature of 
the syndrome discussed. There is no 
bibliography, and authors are mentioned 
in the preface with no documentation. 
Reference to the literature is sorely 
needed in the final and special chapter 
on therapy in view of the extensive 
empirically oriented literature in the 
field today, and the fact that therapy 
is discussed throughout the book. f 

The editors have organized the con- 
tributions around both syndromes (char- 
acter disorders, homosexuality psycho- 
ses, suicide, apathy) and clas: fications 
of students (women, graduate students, 
and students in other colleges such as 
business and medicine). Dr. McArthur 
shows the broad and 


s rich technical 
service the clinical psychologist can 
perform in a health service, The dis- 
cussion of study problems lacks | 
broad perspective. More d 
ample, should be presente 
such a statement as, "studying 
equated with aggressiveness,” 1 
that FM to leam a foreign 
guage is usually related to I 
tory also. requires specific 


this 
ata, for ex- 
d to Support 
is often 
` The claim 


lan- 
amily his- 
Support if it 
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is to earn the reader's respect. 
The book does show the 


student 
psychiatrically, but much of the ma- 


terial does not communicate at the level 
at which the present 
educator is receptive. 


most interested 


Yanqui Educational 


Psychology in Spanish 


Efraín Sánchez Hidalgo 


Psicología Educativa. (2nd rev. ed.) 
dad de Puerto Rico, 1959. Pp. 718. 


Reviewed by 


The author, Dr. Sánchez Hidalgo, is a 
native Puerto. Rican who did graduate 


work in educational and s 


ocial psy- 
chology 


at Columbia University, and 
who until recently was Secretary of 
Education in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, He now is professor of 
education at his alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. Dr. Herschel 
Manuel, since 1925 an educational psy- 
chologist at the University of Texas 
and for many years the director there 
of the Testing and Gui 
has been a long- 


lems of educati, 
measurement 


dance Bureau, 
time specialist in prob- 
onal and psychological 
Á 45 well as a general 
scholar iia his field. He is now actively 
voted n a research project concerned 
with the Preparation and evaluation of 
teni, Buage (English and Spanish) 
e materials. His interest in testing 
= lr at least o 1918 when he, 
rig su as Boring, Dal- 

» Anderson, and 
Psychologists 


ys Sanitary 
amp Gre, ( 
were 


and 
Corps, 
enleaf, Georgia, 
T€ or less in 
and 


gathered at C 


Rio Piedras: Ediciones de la Universi- 
H. T. Maxvrzr. 


SIGOLOGIA Epresriva was first pub- 

lished in 1954. The present revised 
edition follows closely the original text 
with generally minor changes by dele- 
tion and addition. Later references have 
been added to the readings. In the 
preface to the first edition Professor 
Alfredo Silva describes the work as a 
textbook written expressly to satisfy the 
professional of the first-year 
“normalista” (a student preparing di- 
rectly for teaching), the third-year col- 
lege student of education, and teachers 
in service. He further characterizes the 
work as scientific rather than Philoso- 
phical. Reflecting the author's graduate 
study at Columbia University, the 
references in the book are primarily to 
North American publications, 

Many writers have tried their h 


needs 


and at 
writing a textbook in educational psy- 
chology. Thorndike was a pioneer in 
1903. The topics of his major interest 
are suggested by the titles of his 1913-14 
three-volume work, Original Nature of 
Man, Psychology of Learning, and 
Mental Work and Fatigue and Individ- 
ual Differences and Their Causes. In 
the intervening years the field of study 
has widened enormously with the addi- 
tion of material relating to personality, 
mental hygiene, group processes, human 
development, social class, and the like. 


The 1942 Educational Psychology by 


Gates and others lists 15 titles of gene- 
ral texts. published between 1935 and 
1940, 


Tn the last decade there has been 
a veri nee, dd 
veritable rash of new books differing 


widely in point of view, organization, 
and style. Psicologia Educativa is one of 
a relatively few in Spanish. 

The author of a textbook in educa- 
tional psychology has a tough assign- 
ment; the product must be good. psy- 
chology, and it must be related in some 
way to education. The wealth of ma- 
terial is itself baffling. Professor Sanchez 
Hidalgo accepts learning as the criterion 
of selection: "Educational psychology," 
he says, “is the study of that behavior 
" But this 
does not solve the problem, the material 


which results in learning . . 


which can be related in some way to 
learning is almost boundless. Besides, 
there is the problem of differentiating 


educational psychology from general 


psychology. Educational | psychologists 
have stoutly insisted that their field 
has a certain autonomy, that it is not 
merely the application of principles 
established in general psychology. Gates 
expressed that point of view as carly 
as 


1942 in the revision of his earlier 
textbook, 


Tes superabundance of material is 
not the only problem facing the text- 
book writer. Perhaps more frightening 
the fact that he must write for 
students who approach the text with 
very different. backgrounds in general 
psychology, mathematics, biology, and 
related fields. He has an impossible 
task; if he succeeds with one group, he 
fails with another. 

The organization of material is a 
major problem, Shall the materials be 
presented as they might appear in a 
logical subject-matter outline, or shall 
they be organized around the activities 
and problems of the teacher? The first, 
the traditional org: nization, is that of 
Psicologia Educativa, which follows the 


general outline (here much abbrevi- 
ated)—definition of field; history and 
methods 


of psychology; development 
(physical, motor, ete.); personality and 
mental hygiene; learning (theories, 
characteristics, types, evaluation, etc.). 

The major significance of the book 
is in the fact that it makes available to 
the Spanish speaking student a carefully 
prepared summary of much of the ma- 
terial and point of view of educational 
psychology as the subject has developed 


in this country. The treatment of so 
large a body of material is somewhat 
encyclopedic, but the author has made 
the. book a better learning instrument 
by including readings, questions and 
topics for discussion, suggestions of 
learning activities, and in some cases 
films which may supplement the text. 

The book is far ahead of any other 
Spanish language textbook in educa- 
tional psychology which the reviewer 
has seen. If given an opportunity, it 
will undoubtedly stimulate the scientific 
study of psychology and education in 
Spanish speaking countries in which 
these fields are less well developed. The 
author should be encouraged to continuc 
his writing in this area. 

In the United States the book will 
sing number 


be of interest to the in 
of psychologists and educators who wish 
to cooperate with their colleagues in 
other countries. It will have a special 
appeal for English speaking students of 
psychology and education who need to 
improve their Spanish language skills. 
Knowing an English version of the facts 
and principles discussed. will facilitiate 
reading them in another language. 


Two Audiences, 


both Missed? 


Herschel Alt 

Residential Treatment for the Dis- 
turbed Child: Basic Principles in 
Planning and Design of Programs 
and Facilities. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1961. 
Pp. xix + 437. $7.50. 


r W. MovrTON 


Reviewed by ROBE 


Herschel Alt is identified in the aed 
ing review, Earlier he wrote pen 
Tools for Mental Health. Robert Mo : 
tant Professor of Educ 
ersity of California at 
i ork at the 


ton, now Ass 
tion at the Unit 
Berkeley, took his doctoral w "j 
University of Michigan and wa. irn 
there gr i instructor lasa T 
University Counsel 
e greener fields 


University ^ 


ana 


titioner in the 
Division until he saw th 
of Texas. He was at the 


Texas until the brown hills of the Bay 
Area seemed yet While at 
Texas, in addition to his teaching and 
research in the clinical area, he served 
as consultant and therapist at the Brown 
Schools for Exceptional Children, there 
gaining intricate and first hand experi- 
ence with the problems dealt with in 
Dr. Alt's book. 


greener. 


—F. H. S. 


ERSCHEL Alt is Executive Director 
H of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
and is a well-known contributor to the 
literature on the treatment of disturbed 
children. He has long been active in 
building the program of the Hawthorne 
Cedar Knolls School, and during his 
tenure the school evolved from a tra- 
ditional training school to a therapeu- 
tically oriented residential facility deal- 
ing with children with a wide variety 
of psychopathology. 

Alt estimates that over 100,000 emo- 
tionally disturbed children are currently 
receiving care in some sort of residential 
setting. The need, he feels, is enormous 
for expansion and improvement of these 
services as well as for a clarification of 
the nature of their optimum organiza- 
tional and physical structure. In this 
book, he attempts to present a summa- 


tion of the lessons he has learned in 
over twenty years of directing the de- 
velopment and functioning of such a 
facility and the related wisdom he has 
garnered in his work as a mental health 
outside of the residential 


consultant 
treatment setting. 

According to the author, this work 
was written primarily for laymen who 
are concerned with residential treat- 
ment, such as members of groups spon- 
soring residential treatment programs, 
or those who are involved in the formu- 
lation of general policy with regard to 
this activity. It impresses this reviewer 
that such readers may find it difficult 
to sustain an this work 
because they will become bogged down 
in a plenitude of details and in allusions 
to technical therapeutic matters beyond 
their competence. Thus, 
chaff problems are created and the 


interest in 


wheat-from- 


reading of this book may not contribute 
i substantially to increasing the wis- 
as sub: j 


dom of decisions as the author might 


have wished. This difficulty, I believe, 
can be traced to the authors attempt 
to reach, simultaneously, two audiences. 
His second the clinician 
directly concerned with the treatment 
process. 


audience is 


dus clinician will find discussions of 
many of the problems with which he is 
constantly confronted. Alt deals, for ex- 
ample, with the difficulties of establish- 
ing a therapeutic milieu which provides 
optimum conditions for children with a 
variety of pathologies. Often the anti- 
social delinquent who may need firm 
and constant control must be managed 
in the same setting with the relatively 
inhibited and fragile neurotic who re- 
quires an opportunity for free expression 
of impulses. He points out the difficulty 
of maintaining the traditional neutral 
role of the therapist in treating a re- 
stant child whose chief initial motiva- 
tion for entering a relationship may be 
the opportunity to exploit a power 
figure, and for whom the perception of 
the therapist as powerless or neutral 
may completely block the development 
of a therapeutic relationship. Alt out- 
lines his thinking and experience with 


the deliberate manipulation of the 
child's environment to stimulate the 
anxiety which can lead to effective 


self-exploration and eventual therapeu- 
tic gain. The clinician with residential 
treatment experience will recognize, and 
the sponsor or administrator should be 
made aware of, the problem of clashes 
between the goals of the professional 
staff and the child-care staff. These 
two groups often hold sharply conflict- 
ing stems. Many such familiar 
problems are touched on and in the 
touching there is utility for the clinician 
entering the residential treatment set- 
ting for the first time. The clinician 
experienced in this setting, however 
may find this book frustrating, For i 
the book will appear to raise 
which he is av 
significant 
enough 


value 


him 
; issues of 
are Without. providing 
explication —certainly iot 
to make the presentation "al 

able as a guide to the aget 
his own work, 


$ modification of 
this book may Py rn E piden 
e ay liver his messa oe 
ne might more easily recomm i 
reading of a series of his m 
'évious 
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Recent and forthcoming texts 


PSYCHOLOGY 


by ALLEN D. Carvin, Office of the Director. 

Behavorial Research Laboratories, Palo Alto. Cal.: 
CHARLES HANLEY. Michigan State University ; 
James J. GALLAGHER. University of Illinois; 
F. J. McGuricax, Hollins College; MicnaEr J. 
Scriven, Indiana University; and James V. 
McCoxsELL, Encyclopedia Britannica Center 


Student Workbook 
to Accompany 


PSYCHOLOGY 


by PauL J. Woops, Hollins College 


| COUNSELING. 


| An Introduction 


| b Ducat S Arp CLE. ersit 
y. ALD 5. > 
| BUCKLE, Boston Univer: y 
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A popular new book that brings together the writ- 
ings of a select group of specialists. Each topic is 
discussed in a direct, clear, manner that the average 
undergraduate student can readily understand. 
Sections covered are: Scientific Method; Growth 
and Development; Experiencing the World; Learn- 
ing, Retention, and Motivation; Personality and 


Social Behavior; and Professional Aspects of Psy- 
chology. 


This workbook is a study guide which is concerned 
entirely with helping the student to learn and 
understand the material in the text, PSYCHOLOGY. 
Each chapter has two sections: An open-ended out- 
line of the text; and self-test multiple-choice ques- 
tions. The answer section uses a unique, modified 
programming technique that gives the answer, the 
pages in the text dealing with the question, and a 
detailed explanation as to why alternative answers 
are incorrect. 


Using actual dialogues between a counselor and a 
client, this popular new book discusses the client 
and counselor, the general philosophy of counseling, 
and psychotherapy in the counseling process. The 
book accepts the increasing importance of the 
school staff, and is written primarily for the person 
who will function as a counselor in the school situ- 
ation. The author is former President of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association. 


for examination Copies of these texts, write to ARTHUR B. CONANT 


of inferest and importance 


A 1962 publication that examines group theory and 

group research findings while also presenting prac- GROUPS 
tical applications of these ideas in all areas of IN GUIDANCE 
counseling and guidance. Combines an interpre- by Epwarp C. Grasz, Boston University 


tation of the contributions of up-to-date scientific 
research with tested school applications in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and at higher edu- 
cational levels. 


Treats human development from multiple, rather T 

than single (experimental, descriptive, or psycho- HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
logical) approaches. Emphasis is on the converging in Western Culture 
of psychological, cultural, individual aspects of de- by Hanorp BERNARD, Oregon State University 
velopment to show the global nature of develop- ; 
ment. To be published in Spring, 1962. 


Coming in Spring, 1962, this broad collection of THE CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR: 


recent articles covers the scope of present knowl- / j : 
edge and the range of theory and method in psy- Readings in Child Development 
chology today. The editors’ introductions highlight and fuucsttons] e 
the ways in which the book reflects a series of i g 

theoretical positions. Book is designed for courses 
that combine human development and educational 


psychology. 


Edited by Jupy RoseENBLITH, Massachusetts 
General Hospital. and WESLEY ALLINSMITH 


University of Cincinnati 


This is a 1962 revision of the author's pen PUPIL PERSONNEL | 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL repr we SERVICES IN 
It is based on the A. P. 6. A. 5 : x 

Ford rie Book points up the need for ae! AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
qualified personnel to handle the services neede by Ducarn S. ARBUCKLE, Boston University 


in today’s schools. Emphasis 'S onci 
counselor. 


ACON, INC. College Division 


+ Street, Boston 11, Massachusetts 


ALLYN AND B 


150 Tremon 
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papers which, to a greater degree than 
this work, are relatively clear and con- 
cise. Barring that, a reading of the 
several extensive case descriptions pre- 
sented in this volume would probably 
provide more insight into Alt’s treat- 
ment philosophy and 
about implementation 


suggest 


than 


more 
would a 


reading of his rather ponderous text. 

Alts views, as presented in this book. 
are based on many years of rich and 
intelligently absorbed experiences. and 
as such are worthy of attention. It is 
unfortunate that the book was 


at two audiences and may not 


aimed 
have 
scored a direct hit on either. 


God, Fact and Psychology 


James E. Royce 


Man and His Nature: A 


Hill, 1961. Pp. xiv + 398, $3.50. 


Father James E. Royce, S. J. holds a 
master’s degree from Gonzaga Uni- 
versity-and a licentiate in theology from 
Alma College. He did his doctoral work 
in psychology with fellow Jesuits Charles 
I. Doyle and Vincent V. Herr at Chi- 
cago's Loyola University. His interests 
range from problems of alcoholism and 
matters of mental health to the inter- 
relations of theology, philosophy and 
psychology. Our Catholic reviewer, 
Raymond J. McCall, is Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Guid- 
ance Center at Marquette University. 
Before World War II he took a 
doctorate in philosophy from Fordham 
University and after the war went to 
Columbia for a PhD in psychology. 
He has been teaching in Catholic 
colleges and universities for twenty- 
five years. Among his publications is a 
text book on logic and a monograph on 
the nature of psychology. He reports 
himself passionately devoted to the in- 
terstitial such as philosophical-psycho- 
logical, clinical-statistical, and counsel- 
ing-clinical. In 1956 he did a CP review 
of Helweg’s Soul Sorrow. (CP, Aug. 
1956, 1, 234) The non-Catholic re- 
viewer, Michael Scriven, is Professor of 
the Logic of Science in the Department 
of History and Logic of Science at In- 
diana University. He holds an MA in 
mathematics and philosophy from Mel- 
bourne University and a PhD in philos- 
ophy from Oxford. With Herbert Feigl 
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Philosophical Psychology. New York: McGraw- 


and Grover Maxwell he was co-editor 
and co-author of the first two volumes of 
the Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy 
of Science, the titles of which indicate 
something of his interests: (1) The 
Foundation of Science and the Concepts 
of Psychology and Psychoanalysis; (2) 
Concepts, Theories and the Mind-Body 
Problem. The catholicity of his in- 
ferests is further indicated by his in- 
volvement at the level of an expert 
with symbolic logic, methodology, para- 
Psychology and automotive engineering. 
For CP he has done one review of 
three Parapsychological books (CP, Oct. 
1958, 3, 295f.) and another of a book 
on determinism and freedom in 


(CP, Dec. 1959, 4, 380f.). 


Science 


Reviewed by RavMoxp J. McCarr. 


HIS is an exposition of a 
—largely Thomistic— 
man by a Jesuit Priest 
trained and well rea 
psychology. 


Scholastic 
Philosophy of 
who is well 
ad in contemporary 
"Though it is in part a book 
about psychology, and as such of interest 
to psychologists, it is very rarely a book 
of psychology in the sense which we 
generally give to the term today. 
Father Royce writes pertly, at times 
aphoristically, and he seems to have 
aimed his book chiefly at the under- 
graduate student in a Catholic college 


or university. The book thus seems to 
Suppose some previous, and probably 
subsequent, exposure to Scholastic phi- 
losophy in the usual course structure of 


Jesuit colleges: logic, metaphysics, phi- 


losophy of nature, ete., and it employs 
modes of argument which will sound 
The 


following passage is an example: “now 


strange to most psychologist 


from the principle of finality in general 
metaphysics we know that any form 
must have a purpose or reason for 
being the way it is. But since. nothing 
except God is its own sufficient reason 
this form must be for the sake of some- 
thing else. Consequently if knowledge 
were followed by appetition, it 


would be utterly sterile". (p. 157). 


A. Father Royce sees. it, the im- 


materiality of the intellect, freedom of 
choice, and the nature of the human 


not 


soul are the three pivotal problems for 
the undergraduate and to these he allots 
the major portion of his efforts and his 
available space. Though not as com- 
prehensive as Fr, Klubertanz’s Philoso- 
phy of Human Nature nor as close to 
the thought of St. Thomas as Fr. Reith’s 
Introduction to Philosophical Psy- 
chology, it is certain to be better under- 
stood and appreciated by the under- 
graduates to whom it is addressed. It 
will also, this reviewer believes, com- 
mend itself contemporary 
psychologists since in its consideration 
of knowledge and motivation it con- 
stantly adverts to experimental and 
clinical findings. If Fr. Royce has 
brought out anything more clearly than 
previous books of philosophical 


more to 


psy- 
chology it is the appositeness of certain 
widely misunderstood Scholastic notions 
to current problems, and the proximity 
of many principles 
such Psychologists as 
Lashley, Murphy, Allport, Cantril, Hil- 
gard, Symonds, and Woodworth. 
Though as gentle, 
non-polemical as 
book does 


to Scholasticism 
espoused by 


tolerant, and 
possible, Fr, Royce’s 
not altogether escape the 
weaknesses of the apologetically oriented 
undergraduate textbook of philosophy: 
there is only a partial resistance to over- 
simplification, to rhetorical sallies, and 
there is a fondness for a kind of tutiary 
semantics. which repeatedly labels its 


own positions as “moderate,” "factual," 
realistic," "funda- 
opposition’s as 


“based on evidence,” 
mental," and the 


“biased,” “extreme,” “emotional,” 


"rank," and “misleading.” Though 
sometimes willing to c e the rigidity 
of Scholastic categor in the ex- 


cellent discussion of habits—Fr. Royce 
seldom hesitates to accept the demon- 
strative force of medieval arguments 
designed to demonstrate by pure reason 
the immateriality and immortality of 
the human soul, its origin at the 
moment of conception by divine creative 
action, and similar doctrines which 
many Catholics would regard as more 
properly articles of belief than demon- 
strated truths. The failure to label such 
arguments dialectical rather than 
apodictic detracts greatly, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, from the autocritical 
stature to which books of philosophy 
written by believers should aspire; such 


a shortcoming leaves a book open to 
the charge of being more concerned 
with convincing than with proving. 


i SGRIVEN 


Reviewed by Micu: 


ke the Roman Catholic doctrines 
A about man a) compatible with, and 
b) illuminating about, modern psychol- 
ogy? The affirmative answer is supported 
in, this book by a Jesuit member of the 
APA, extremely well-informed about 
the theological and the scientific Titera- 
ture. He argues that the scientist. ac 
tually needs and nearly 
or openly—espouses e 
al positions (pp. V! 
he scho- 


always—sur- 


pi^ E some 
reptitiously 


general philosophic 
& 18); and he recommends t 
lastic one which finds in Aristotle and 


Aquinas à sturdy and fruitful source for 


such a position. 

It is exceptionally difficult for people 
concerned with the study of man to 
approach such a book objectively. If 
their commitments are in the direction 
of religion, they will welcome the ex- 
tensive collection. of quotations from 
prominent contemporary psychologists 
in support of various theological doc- 
trines such as the immateriality of the 
soul and the freedom of the will. They 
will appreciate the attempts t translate 
ulary of Thomism into 
ae the behavioral 
athize with 


the special vocab 
the terminology 
scientist; and they will symp: 


the motivation behind the choice of 
subjects and allocation of space which 
emphasizes religious rather than equally 
puzzling metascientific questions about 
the study of man. If the reader's com- 
self-assessed as empiri- 
cist-positivist-humanist, they will be con- 
firmed in their worst suspicions when 
they find that the prominent “Supple- 
mentary Readings” bibliography refers 
only to Catholic authors; they will per- 
ceive the translated terminology as still 


mitments are 


laced with obscure and archaic terms, 
and they will dismiss with scorn or 
sorrow the attempt to salvage or re- 
habilitate doctrines from the thirteenth 
century. 

Each of these 
standable, but even together they miss 
the mark for an over-all appraisal. Such 
a book as this is justified, not by the 
absence of errors or prejudices, but by 


reactions is under- 


the presence of interesting ideas or 
points of view. The fact that some of its 
sound and significant arguments will be 
new to many professional psychologists 
makes it worth having on the book 
shelf; the fact that many of its most 
significant arguments are logically in- 
d makes its over-all point of view 


va 


hopeles 
The material on the facultie: 
alities, substances, intellections 


potenti- 
, internal 


senses, degrees of immateriality of the 
intellect and and other 
sections are likely but not certain to be 
unrewarding to the CP reader, partly 
because they do closely 
enough to problems that still carry a 
sting, and partly because they still need 
translation into psychologists English. 
But the treatment of determinism and 
the freedom of the will, the motivation 
of choices, and the relation of philoso- 
phy to psychology, for example, is 


soul, many 


not relate 


relevant and helpful in connection with 
many current. debates. 


à M logical errors are depressingly 
frequent and they noticeably increase 
in frequency during the attempts to 
defend. theological doctrines such as the 
immortality of the soul. Here is one 
short example: 

RITE cannot account for man's 
superiority by any appeal to the sensory 


order. Brute animals can surpass man 


in every category of sense experience. 
The superiority must come from some 
other 100). This is like 
saying that someone could not legit- 
imately be judged valedictorian unless 
he scores at the top of the class in some 
subjects. 


source" (p. 


A more subtle error, but one which 
should not have escaped during fifty 
pages of discussion of choice-making is 
exhibited in this quotation: *The whole 
process of deliberation is nonsense if 
the decision is already determined" 
(p. 206). This assumes that a pre- 
determined process cannot be a neces- 
sary for something. In a 
different area, the book's predictions 
about computers’ ultimate performance, 
as one would expect, are very pessi- 
mistic; they are also already inaccurate. 
Chessplaying computers do not win by 
running through possible counter-moves 
(p. 101), chiefly since it would take 
over 10°° years, The commitment about 
the future of neurophysiology is like- 


condition 


wise pessimistic, (p. 248-9) as are the 
views about the problem-solving be- 
havior of (p. 357). At a 
methodological the view that 
direct experimental evidence should be 
sought out and treated with respect is 
often notably absent. The human soul 
is said to death for several 
different a reasons, plus the 
shocking argument from "nearly uni- 
versal conviction" (p. 322): but people 
who investigate—and find wanting— 
the alleged. direct. evidence. from me- 
diums, 


animals 
level, 


survive 
priori 


seances, 


etc. those who 
"usually approach the problem with a 


preconceived materialism” (p. 322). 


are 


Royce's views are often unsound, and 
his viewpoint is very alien to that of 
the better contemporary psychologists. 
This makes it easy to dismiss him, but 
in the judgment of this reviewer, most 
psychologists writing on these gene 
questions fare no better than Royce and 
he has the advantage that the mistakes 
he makes are at least different, 


W 


These unconscious powe 
the very first an 
becoming conscious 
therefore, does 


ral 


5 rs possess from 
inherent capacity of 
- Consciousness, 
^s not exist from the fir 
in any soul; it must come int Maga 
ies O existence 


; E. Bexgck (1798-1854) 
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Parapsychology - English Style 


Rosalind Heywood 


Beyond the Reach of Sense: 
New York: E. P. Dutton 


An Inquiry into Extra-Sensory Perception. 
& Co., 


1961 (first published ás The Sixth 


Sense, London: Chatto and Windus, 1959). Pp. 224. $3.95. 


G. N. M. Tyrrell 


Science and Psychical Phenomena and Ap 
Hyde Park, New York: University Book 
Methuen, 1938 and London: Duckworth, 

7.50. 


F. W. H. Myers, edited by 


Longmans, Green and Co., 
Aldous Huxley. 


Kenneth Walker 


The Unconscious Mind. London: Rider & Co., 


paritions: In One Volume. New 
s, 1961 (first published London: 
1953). Pp. xxi + 379 + 172. 


Susy Smith 


Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. N 
New York: University Books, 1961 (f 


ew Hyde Park, 
rst published in 2 volumes, London: 
Pp. 416. $10.00, Introduction by 


1961. Pp. 236. 21 shillings. 


Reviewed by GERTRUDE R, SCHMEIDLER 


The four authors and one editor of 
these four books are, or were, all British, 
and all are, or were, active in psychical 
research in England. Rosalind Heywood 
writes from no academic locale and, in 
4 letter, describes h 
tional concern as 
G. N. M. Tyrre 
a physicist an 
Studied te 


was one of the founders 
for Physical Research. Myers? editor. 
Susy Smith, is alive and is a Profes- 
sonal writer, Kenneth Walker i 


of the Society 


Walter Hunter at Clark, 
ing, Carroll 


vard and gave a seminar on “Psychical 
Research since William James, he 
Struck a spark in Dr, Schmeidler; she 
has maintained a vital interest ever since 
in parapsychological research, Her book, 
ESP and Personality Patterns, written 
in collaboration with R. A. McConnell, 
was recently reviewed in CP (Oct. 
1958, 3, 295f). She is now an Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at the 
City College of New York. 

—E. HL 8. 


Feng of American parapsychol- 

ogy, following Rhine, has been 
that while its topics seem portentous 
and esoteric, its technique seems trivial. 
To someone Who is bored by ESP 
cards, no matter how low the p-values 
obtained from guessing them, the Eng- 
lish books here reviewed can provide 
a welcome change of pace. They retain 
the traditional three-fold emphasis on 
Spontaneous Cases? (apparitions, premo- 


nitions, telepathy and such), on medi- 
ums and other purportedly gifted ‘sensi- 
tives, 


and on quantitative experiments; 
their pages are filled with the anecdotes 
and case histories that make interesting 
reading. A concern with the philosophi- 
cal implications of the material and its 
bearing on possible survival after death 
pervades all Their 
largely derived from the work of the 
London) Society for Psychical Re- 


four. content is 


search. 

Since three of the authors iden- 
tified with this remarkable organization. 
it probably should be described here. 
It was founded in 1882 by men who 
were eminent in their own scholarly 


fields, and who shared both an un- 
willingness to be duped and an enthu- 
siastic curiosity about “those faculties 
of man, real or supposed, which appear 
to be inexplicable on any generally rec- 
ognized hypothesis." The traditions of 
scholarship, of eminent leadership and 
of attitude have been maintained. The 
pages of the SPR's publications include 
major evidence for parapsychology and 
also incisive criticisms of this evidence 
and subtle counter-hy potheses. Gonstrue- 
tive, and sometimes painstaking, majo! 
papers have been contributed by Lord 
Rayleigh, Crookes and Lodge among 
physicists, Bergson and Broad among 
philosophers, Lord Balfour the state- 
man, Driesch, Hardy and Walter among 
biologists, Gilbert Murray, the Sidg- 
wicks and Andrew Lang among hu- 


manists, Richet, James, Mepaugath, 
Murphy, Thouless, and Bu rt die 
psychologists. The SPR's intellectua 


standards are high; it publishes both 
research papers on parapsychology yd 
critiques which are scathing and fre- 
quently devastating. l 

But though the four books overlap n 
the content drawn from the SPR's 
Journal and Proceedings, they vary 
widely on several continua. The range 
in quality is from very good to very 
bad; in approach from technical to 
popular; in age from 1961 to a con- 
densation of a 1903 classic. They re- 
quire separate comment. 


L, someone who likes to scan the 
conclusions and summary of an article 
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Southern Methodist 
University. Just published. 
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Just published. 
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r € : J creased - 
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before deciding if it is worthwhile to 
work through procedure and results, 
Beyond the Reach of Sense cannot be 
recommended too highly. What Mrs. 
Heywood sets before the reader is a 
consistently interesting digest and criti- 
cal survey (unlike another recent book, 
Murphy's Challenge of Psychical Re- 
search, 1961, with its big chunks of the 
original reports). She describes much 
of the impressive mediumistic material, 
some of the spontaneous cases and ex- 
periments, and provides an appropriate 
context of philosophical speculations 
which preceded and followed the re- 
search, and of accounts of the back- 


grounds and personalities of the inve: 
gators. 


sti- 
She writes with the detailed 
informed criticism of an expert and 
from the point of view of a convert. 
The style of the book is charming: 
urbane, amusing, smooth. It reads as 
easily as a New Yorker profile, but its 
thinking is serious and even profound. 
The dust jacket quotes Sir Julian 
Huxley and Toynbee in praise; and 
the present reviewer concurs. However 
it seems necessary to add that while 
it is possible to accept almost all of 


Mrs. Heywood's evaluations, 
me 


her argu- 
nts would not be satisfying to some- 
one who has not already studied the 
Teports on which they 
scientific study, 1 
introduction, 


are based. For 
this book is only an 


Tyrrell is tougher. His major work, 
Apparitions, is here bound with an 


earlier Provocative book, 


Apparitions 
surve 


veys 61 reports of hallucinations de- 
scribed by individuals w 
diagnosed as 
which 


ho are not 
Psychotic, hallucinations 
y seem 'veridicap because they 
impart new information, Tyrrell exam- 
ines the authenticity of the cases, look: 
for their common characteristics, criti- 
cizes other theories of them and pro- 
Pounds his own, His theory seems to 
Postulate too much and expl 


dict too little; but the revie 
of no better is) 


ain or pre- 
"wer knows 


ho e ne. His critical thinking 
S tight; his Problems are important: 
and the cases are fascinating à 

The e i 


arlier book, Science and Psychi. 


» Casts a w 
mediumistic and 
materia] à 

rial as of 1938 and cases other 


tha iti 
eel apparitiona] Ones. It also shows 
both scholarship and intelle ; 
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ider net, cov- 
experimental 


ering 


ctual integ- 


rity, but some of its evaluations are 
revised in Apparitions and many others 
are open to attack. 

Myers’ magnificent two-volume post- 
humous book, Human Personality and 
Its Survival of Bodily Death, has now 
appeared in a shortened form. This 
shortening, in the eyes of the present 
Teviewer, has taken out its pith. In 


the original, case material and experi- 
ments were in the appendices, which 
totaled some 700 pages; and the fun 
of reading the book was to work 
through the appendix material, then 
turn to the text and conduct mental 
arguments with Myers. Smith's con- 
densation retains Myers long-winded 
speculations and incorporates into the 


text short uncorroborated statements of 


the more ‘interesting’ cases; it omits 
almost all the experiments and all the 
corroborative material. It thus keeps 
the reader from evaluating for himself 
the data on which Myers. builds his 
exposition. 

The original volumes pursued a dif- 
ferent and intellectually exciting course. 
With the cited cases were included the 
raw material for critical evaluation: a 
Statement of the follow-up investiga- 
tions, of whatever corroborations or 
contradictions were found, and of cor- 
roboration which was sought but not 
obtained. Procedure and data of experi- 
ments were given in full. The reader 

as in a position to form his own con- 
clusions; the weakness as well as the 
strength of 
before him. 


the material was spread 


pe first sentence of the preface of 


Walker's The Unconscious Mind cites 
Dr. J. B. Rhine “of Dukes University, 
California” and sets the tone for the 
book as a whole. The “Unconscious 
Mind” of the title refers to parapsycho- 
logical processes; the book gives a brief 
Survey of psychic research. 

The style is popular and makes for 
easy reading. Factu 
but 


al errors are frequent 
are usually trivial: attributing 
Leibnitz Synchronized clocks to Des- 


cartes does not, for example, alter the 
trend of the ar 


à gument about psycho- 
Physical Parallelism. More disturbing 
are the Overstateme 


nts and examples 


of slipshod reasoning, such as, “It is 


known, of course, that all depressant 
drugs, of the sodium amytal variety, 
are likely to lead to a lowering of the 
ESP Only a few, not “all” 
such drugs have been studied. Further, 


score." 


the fact that ESP scores are often far 
below chance expectation after the 
drug, makes it possible to suspect that 
the depressant might have two separ- 
able actions: making the subject nega- 
tivistic to routine ESP tests while tem- 
porarily increasing his ESP ability. It is 
true that the net effect of such dual 
action would be 'psi-missing, a lower- 
ESP score. However, on 
ESP mo- 


bilized a subject's deeper needs (instead 


ing of the 


this hypothesis, tests which 


of being routine) should result in higher 
ESP (instead of lower ones) 
after sodium amytal. Walkers "It is 
known, of course, that all...” would 
have been better stated as “It has been 
found, so far, that . . .? 

The book will probably do little 
mischief. The general conclusions are 


scores 


largely consistent with those of a good 
many reputable men within psychic re- 
irch. Anyone who accepts the conclu- 
sions on the basis of reading this book 
is fortunate not to have accepted even 
more outlandish ones. And anyone who 


j ause one 
rejects all of them merely because o 
probably 


with the 


EI 


inaccurate has 

thrown away other babies 
intellec- 

bath water, and deserves to be intell 


surgeon is 


tually childless. 


De Senectute 


Milton L. Barron 


The Aging American: An Intro- 
duction to Social Gerontology and 
Geriatrics. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1961. Pp. xviii + 269. 

5.75: 


Reviewed by Ropert W. Kr.ggM EIER 
The author, Dr. Barron, is Associate 
Professor in the Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology of the City Col- 
[eee of New York and Chairman of 
that Department. Before that he was 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropol. 


Wee 


Ready in April— 


BOOKS 


a new introductory text 


by a distinguished psychologist . . . 


FUNDAMENTALS of PSYCHOLOGY 


By FRANK A. GELDARD, 


University of Virginia 


Here is an up-to-date, internally consistent ac- 
count of man’s nature as revealed through experi- 
mentation. Over ten years in preparation, it is one 
of the most carefully written, reviewed, and edited 
general psychology texts ever published. The book 
presents psychology as a disciplined, ematic in- 
quiry which draws upon the biological sciences for 
an understanding of basic human phenomena and 
upon the social sciences for insights into more com- 
plex aspects of human behavior. No important topic 
in modern general psychology is omitted, and par- 
ticular attention is given to experimental data from 
which psychological facts and principles emerge. Al- 
though the book is primarily human-centered, 
subhuman psychological phenomena are introduced 
as comparative data which clarify important aspects 
of human nature and behavior. 

The organization of the boo 
portant innovation in general psy 


k represents an im- 
chology textbooks. 


Chapter beadings . . 


Human Nature and Science. Motivation and the 
Basic Behavior Mechanisms. Emotions as Drives. 
The Learning Process. The Building of Behavior. 
Sensibility. Visual and Auditory Bases of Perception. 
Other Channels of Perception. Derived Motives. The 
Interplay of Motives. Development of Skills. Re- 
membering and Forgetting. Problem Solving and 


1962 


Approx. 484 pages 


After a brief introductory section which lays down 
basic definitions, the three basic rubrics of scientific 
psychology—motivation, learning, and perception— 
are dealt with “at ground level". Thus, motivation 
is presented as drive, need, and emotion; learning is 
considered at the level of simple conditioning and 
transfer; and perception is introduced in terms of 
the basic information-gathering operation of the 
sense organs. Against this background, each is 
used to explicate “higher order" phenomena: moti- 
vation is examined at the level of "derived" motives; 
learning as manifested in skill formation, memory, 
and thinking is considered; and perception is dis- 
cussed in terms of the appreciation of the world of 
space and time. In this way, the intimate relationship 
of motivation, learning, and perception is brought 
home to the student. H 
A Student Workbook and Teacher's Manual are 
available for use with the text. iion 


Thinking. The World of Perception. Perception of 
Space and Time. Individuality and its Development 
Abilities: Their Nature and Measurement. The Na. 
ture of Personality. Personality Deviations. The di 
dividual in the Group. Group Behavior. dide: 
and the Future. y zi 


Prob. $6.95 


Send for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Park Avenue South 


New York 16, N. Y 
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ogy at Cornell University. He has pub- 
lished People Who Intermarry (Syra- 
cuse Univ. Press, 1946), The Juvenile 
in Delinquent Society (Knopf, 1954) 
and American Minorities (Knopf, 1957). 
The reviewer, Dr. Kleemeier, is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. Before that he was 
Director of the Moosehaven Research 
Laboratory. He is a past president of 
the Division of Maturity and Old Age 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and Secretary of the Gerontological 
Society. As editor he has just published 
Aging and Leisure: a Research Perspec- 
tive into the Meaningful Use of Time 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1961). 


=E. G. B. 


Tues output of gerontologic literature 
is growing at a faster pace than the 
much publicized increase in the geron- 
tologic Population. Shock’s bibliogra- 
Phy, a classic tool in the research on 
aging, published serially, threatens to 
engulf the entire Journal of Gerontol- 
ogy. Birren predicts that the number of 
Scientific publications on the psycholog- 
ical and sociological aspects of aging 
during the next decade will equal or 
exceed the entire Production prior to 
1960. 
Obviously this growth represents 
burgeoning interest in the many fasci- 
nating problems associated with the 
adult years of life, Particularly the 
later ones. Barron, in his preface, indi- 
cates his clear recognition of the impli- 
cation of this development for higher 
education. Gerontology, he 
will force its way 


a 


believes, 
into the university 
curriculum, particularly “in the offer- 
ings of departments of Sociology and 
anthropology, psychology, social work 
and to a limited but nificant extent 
also in the other divisions 


of social 
science." Indeed it already has. A 1957 
survey by the Inter-Univ ty Council 
of Social Gerontology showed that 75 
such courses were already being offered 
in some 52 different institutions. The 
number today undoubtedly exceeds 100. 
Such courses need textbooks, and 
Barron had this demand in mind when 
he assembled this book. I s 
bled’ because eight of the 14 chapters 
are apparently in larg 
prints of earlier 


ay 'assem- 


measure 
articles by 


re- 
Barron 
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(sometimes in collaboration with sociol- 
ogists Gordon Streib, Edward Suchman, 
and Philip Taietz) which appeared in 
various journals and publications dur- 
ing the period 1952-1958. In this way 
Barron has produced an interesting and 
suprisingly unified volume. Neverthe- 
less the process has left an impress 
upon the book which is important par- 
ticularly when one evaluates it as a 
course text. 

This effect is seen 
two ways, 


most clearly in 
(1) there is a tendency in 
some chapters to support generaliza- 
tions with references to early studies, 
although the addition of more current 
material would have been useful; (2) 
and there is a tendency in other chap- 
ters toward monographic presentations 
of certain of the author's 
vestigations. This criticism 
rected against the book as 
contribution to 
but 


research in- 

is not di- 
a valuable 
gerontologic literature, 
it constitutes a limitation to be 
reckoned with in a text. 

An illustration of the first of these 
tendencies is the neglect of the later 
findings of the Cornell study of occu- 
pational retirement, in spite of the fact 
that Barron himself directed this study 
in its early years. The later results of 
this research, as reported by Thomp- 
son and Streib in 1958, would have 
added much to the discussions of re- 


section of the book dealing 
with gerontological research (chapters 
6, 7, 8) presents in detail the results 
of Cornell surveys on attitudes tow; 
retirement, and of rural 
aged. This part is w 
cellent Primary soure 
findings and dat 


ard 
and urban 
ell done, an ex- 
e for some of the 
à from these studies, 


jo — are other interesting 
nificant contributions į 
presentation of the ¢ for considering 
the aged as a quasi-minorj 

convincing. Ba 


and sig- 


n the book, The 


ment by demonstrating that. the 
satisfy many of the minorit 
teria demanded by 
but that their 


Y group cri- 
sociological theory, 
inability to function as 
an independent group 


disallows this 
classification, 


Thus he considers them 


as a quasi-minority, rather than a true 
minority, group. 

It will be interesting to see if Bar- 
ron’s attempt to gain currency for the 
term social geriatrics will be as success- 
ful as Tibbits popularization of the 
term social gerontology has been. Fol- 
lowing Fleming, a British sociologist. 
Barron contends that geriatrics should 
not be tied to a medical connotation, 
but as social geriatrics should aim "to 
secure the most efficient functioning of 
the older person in relation to other 
people by minimizing the individual 
and social handicaps of old age." One 
advantage of dual terminology 
would be that it would gracefully en- 
able the gerontologist, be he social or 


this 


otherwise, to escape from the pressure 
of applied or service-oriented demands 
and to devote his energies to more 
purely scientific ends without anxiety 
or feelings of conflict. . 

An evaluation of The Aging Amer- 
ican, considered as a text, brings out 
certain reservations which do reflect 
upon its use, although not upon v 
quality. "There is, of course, no satisfac 
tory text for an undergraduate course 
in the psychology of aging or in social 
gerontology. The recent publication of 
the three handbooks of aging: J. E. 
Birren, Handbook of Aging and the In- 
dividual (Univ. Chicago Press, 1960; 
CF, Apr. 1961, 6, 113-115); Clark Tib- 
bitts, Handbook of Social Gerontology 
(Univ. Chicago Press, 1960); E. W. 
Burgess, Aging in Western Societies 
(Univ. Chicago Press, 1960) has made 
obsolete attempts at texts on 
aging, and new efforts, backed by the 
tremendous scholarly labors of the hand- 
books, have yet to come to fruition. 
From 
will 


earlier 


now on, however, obsolescence 
become chronic in this growing 
area. Books like The Aging American 
will, nevertheless retain their value as 
sources of fact and theory, and also for 
the guide lines that they establish for 
the future development of what may be 
described, in a word, as social geria- 


trics. 
W 


Gentlemen, the sciences are humanities, 


—EnxrsT Borex 
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The Child's Behavior and 
Psychoanalysis 


Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann, 


(Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Vol. XV. New 


and Marianne Kris 


York: Interna- 


tional Universities Press, 1960. Pp. 481. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Warren Toman 


Five previous volumes of The Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child have been 
reviewed in CP (Oct. 1956, 1, 304; 
Apr. 1958, 3, 81-84; Jan. 1959, * 225; 
Jan. 1960, 5, 12f.; Feb. 1961, 6, 52f.). 
The last reference gives some informa- 
tion about the editors. This time the 
reviewer is Dr. Walter Toman, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Bran- 
deis University. He has lectured on 
child Psychology, clinical psychology, 
and Psychoanalysis at both the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and Harvard University, 
He is author of Einführung in die 
moderne Psychologie (1951), Dynamik 
der Motive (1954), and Introduction 
to the Psychoanalytic Theory of Mo- 
tivation (Pergamon Press, 1960). 
—E. G. B. 


HIS periodical has probably a more 
T diversified clientele of readers than 
other psychoanalytic and psychological 
periodicals. It is, itself, an unusual con- 
coction of theorizing, clinical case re- 
porting, and mélanges of the two—as 
when cases are assembled 
strate a more specific theoretical con- 
clusion or when such a conclusion, al- 


to demon- 


ready conceived, is scanned against 
clinical data. 
While this periodical cannot claim 


theoretical or even editorial rigor— 
sometimes preliminary reports fill many 
pages and at times may do little more 
than announce the next, the real, paper 
-there is a confluence of relevant news 
that the reviewer has found duplicated 
perhaps closest in the Vienna Café. This 
is a place where people of different 


backgrounds and very different sub- 
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stance, but with a broad, 
speculative and yet rather 
pertinent interest in all aspects of man 
and humanity gather for all kinds of 
coffee, several glasses of plain, but tasty 
tapwater (which is free of charge), 
forty newspapers to which the Café sub- 
scribes, and above all for the chats with 
one another. Their topics include litera- 
ture, science, the theater, music, poli- 
tics, law, intrigues, local gossip, and 
interwoven with all of them, psychology. 
The Café is the place where “one can 
be away from home and still not in the 
fresh air,” 
once 


somewhat 


subtle and 


as a memorable customer 
put it, although many cafés do 
have sidewalk tables too. 

Well, by no sheer coincidence the edi- 
tors of The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child have originally come from Vienna, 
and, while men tend to outnumber 
women, at least in those cafés that 
said to matter, the strong representa- 
tion of women among the editors and 
authors of this Periodical is quite be- 
coming in view of its chief subject mat- 
ter: the child. Whether the lack of 
theoretical and editorial rigor is more 
a function of the women or of the 
Vienna Café, I cannot tell for sure, 


are 


iB the present volume of The Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, the most 
interesting theoretical contribution is je 
Bowlby’s paper on Grief and Mourning 
in Infancy and Early Childhood and the 
discussion of it. Bowlby has helped 
pave psychoanalytic theory's way into 
child psychology—and into life as it 
forms rather than as it appears in retro- 
spect—perhaps more than any other one 


of the contributors to this periodical. 
In Maternal Care and Mental. Health 
he has shown more systematically and 
in greater detail than others before him 
what realities of early life correspond 
de- 
he has 
anding 
Freud's 
his 


to normal or psychopathological 
velopment of children. In a w 
the unde 


neither 


articulated general 
that 


assumption of actual 


among clinicians 


trauma nor 
later assumption of the irrelevance of 
the actual trauma in the etiology of 
neurosis is feasible by itself. A better 
assumption, which Bowlby has helped to 
promote empirically, is that there is no 
imaginary trauma without some actual 
trauma. Psychopathology is, moreover, 
always the result of trauma or loss, al- 
though in cases of constitutional weak- 
ness very light environmental discom- 
forts can already constitute such losses. 

In the present. volume Bowlby at- 
tempts to account for something like 
the fact that too many of all those chil- 
dren who are being weaned develop in- 
that 
dis- 


conspicuously or normally, and 
postulations of strong instinctual 
positions do not necessarily constitute 
a good empirical or conceptual explana- 
tion of specific pathology. He says that 
it is not the loss of mother's breast, but 
the loss of mother, which may precipi- 
tate illness. And, if one finds that a 
mother-figure has been exchanged early 
in a child's life or that she lacked af- 
fection for the child and exercised un- 
wise discipline, those determinants may 
have more to do with a particular form 
of pathology than, say, a "strong anal- 
sadistic disposition.’ 

The Anna Freud, M. 
Schur, and R. Spitz, claim that Bowlby 
is too biologically oriented. His concept 
of attachment behavior (which is the 
one most deprived in case of loss of 
mother) is too behavioral and ecologi- 
Instinctual systems like 
crying, smiling, or clinging and follow- 
ing, should not be mistaken 


discussants, 


cal. response 


for 


in- 
stinctual drives. Bowlby, they say, has 
excluded the structural principle, the 


dynamic point of view, and the develop- 
mental stages or, if you like to be more 
outspoken, psychoanalytic theory itself. 

Tt is true that. motivation develops 
and the world forms (in the course of 
recurrent and variegated stimulation and 


gratification provided by adults and un- 


Deterrents and Reinforcement 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INSUFFICIENT REWARD 
Douglas H. Lawrence and Leon Festinger 


Leon Festingers theory of cognitive dissonance is here applied to the problem 
of why partial reward, delay of reward, and effort expenditure during training 
result in increased resistance to extinction. The authors contend that a state of 
impasse exists within learning theory largely because some of its major assump- 
tions stand in apparent opposition to certain well-established experimental results. 
They put forward in this book a new theory that seems to reconcile these data and 
assumptions. This new theory, the authors maintain, can account for data with 
which other theories have difficulty. it integrates empirical phenomena that have 
been regarded as unrelated. and it is supported by the results of experiments 
designed specifically to test its implications. A critical review is presented as 
well as new data on alternative explanations. $4.75 


A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance 


Leon Festinger 


This book, first published in 1957, has been hailed as one of the seminal contri- 
butions to modern psychological theory. Stanford University Press is pleased to 
reissue it in a new printing. “A major theoretical statement on the general topic 
of communication and social influence. . - - The work is an impressive step in 
formalizing theory in the area.” —Annual Review of Psychology (1959) “Reward- 
ing and provocative... . An unusually coherent and stimulating approach to 


questions of persistence and change in attitudes and beliefs."—American Socio- 


logical Review *His theory of dissonance 
which cover a wide variety of phenomena that can be confirmed experimentally. 


This alone is a sizable achievement. Journal of Psychology. $5.25 


generates subtle, non-obvious predictions 


your bookstore. please 


Order from 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


der their auspices) in infinitely more 
complex and pliable Ways with qnan 
than with the ecologists’ pets (fish, 
birds, some mammals). It is also true 
that psychologists and some psychia- 
trists have been quite eager to borrow 
concepts and ideas from ecologists and 
have occasionally done so with rather in- 
adequate results. I do not think, though, 
that Bowlby is guilty on cither count. 
And, if he has demonstrated too much 
behavioral emphasis, there are several 
other papers in this volume for which 
this complaint could be made too: Mit- 
telman’s study of motility, Phyllis Green- 
acre’s and Edith Buxbaum’s tentative 
findings concerning some reality deter- 
minants of fetishism, and the whole 
chapter on organically impaired chil- 
dren. As a matter of fact, the lack of 
behavioral emphasis in 
Papers of this volume is, if nothing 
else, undidactic. It would always be 
pleasant to know how an author estab- 
lishes the degree of 
a person's superego, 
development, the amount of narcissistic 
involvement, of ambivalence, of over. 
protection or anxiety, 
in mistrust of an author's judgment, 
but to further still better articulation 
and more conscious and rational under- 
standing of his thought. And T cannot 
see how that can be accomplished with- 
out more explicit re 


several other 


destructiveness of 
the level of ego- 


One says this not 


ference to behavior 
—not, indeed, by reference to how a 
person stirs a given cup of tea today 
or how he proceeds to put on his coat 
tomorrow, but by the time he spends 
with a parent, the amount and severity 
of loss suffered by that parent, the num- 
ber of changes of residence, the lengths 
and frequencies of solitary confinement, 
the arrival of siblings, and similar ma- 
jor characteristics of behavior. 

So much for a gossipy glimpse of this 
conversation. For a more detailed ap- 
preciation the reader will have to come 
to the Café himself. And like other 
customers he will get stimulation rather 
than. plain fact, more food for thought 
rather than a ready-made system of 


‘results.’ 


Materialism is the asymptote of psy- 
chology. 


— GEORGE CHRISTOPH LICHTENBERG 
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The Roleless Role of the Aging 


Ernest W. Burgess (Ed.) 


Aging in Western Societies. Chicago: 


Pp. xvi 4- 492. $7.50. 


University of Chicago Press, 1960. 


Reviewed by Woovrow Witperr Morris 


The editor, Dr. Burgess, took his PhD 
in sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1913, has been teaching soci- 
ology there since 1916, and is now Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. He is the author of 
many books, including, with H. J. Locke. 
The Family from Institution to Com- 
panionship ( American Book Co., 1945), 
with Ruth Cavan and others, Personal 
Adjustment to Old Age (Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949), and with Paul 
Wallin Engagement and Marriage (Lip- 
pincott, 1953). The reviewer, Dr. Mor- 
ris, is a Michigan PhD who has been 
at the State University of Iowa since 
1948 and is now Associate Dean of the 
College of Medicine there and Professor 
and Director of the Institute of Geron- 
tology. He is Vice-chairman of 
Commission for Senior Citi: ns, a mem- 
ber of the Eexcutive Committee of the 
Inter-University Trai 
Social Gerontology, 
the National 
White House 


E 


the Iowa 


ning Institute in 
and a member of 
Advisory Committee of the 
Conference on Aging. 


observing a creative m 
ess of creating. The 
meeting of the Inter- 
in Social Gerontolog 
planned and sponsored 
of this volume. The m 


Occasion was a 
University Council 
Y, the body which 
the publication 
oment was the 
di: a proposed volume on 
applied social gerontology which was 
being considered as a Council project. 
The creative mind—Ernest W, Burgess, 
professor emeritus of sociology, of the 
University of Chicago, considered by 
many as a ‘pioneer of scientific socio- 
logy,” especially in the areas of family, 
criminology, and gerontology. Professor 


ssion of 


Burgess, in machine gun i 
sketched out a topical outline with key 
content sentences for the entire volume 
in a matter of less than an hour! The 
book thus outlined has not been pub- 
lished; this reviewer hopes it will be, 
and by Burgess. D 
Western Socictics “is a 
survey of the problems of older persons 
and of the solutions for their welfare 
adopted by societies of Western Cul- 
ture.” In presenting the data, the XN 
thors, of which there are ten besides 
Burg 


Aging in 


55, attempt to picture the eco- 
nomic and social trends which created 
the problems and 
programs which have been developed 
by six European nations (France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and West Germany) to pro- 
mote the welfare of aging people. : 

The book is in three parts: Part I is 
the main text; Part IT presents fourteen 
case studies; and Part III comprises 
fifteen selected statistical tables of com- 
parative data on socioeconomic condi- 
tions and the aging in different 
countries. 

Burgess is the editor, and also the au- 
thor of three chapters "Aging in West- 
ern Culture,” “Family Structure and 
Relationships,” and “Résumé and Im- 
and co-author with the 
social economist, Seymour L, Wolfbein, 
of a fourth “Employment and Retire- 
ment” of the eleven chapters in Part 
I. While psychology cannot lay claim to 
Burgess, it can look with pride on four 
other chapters written by Psychologists 
Wilma Donahue “Housing and Com- 
munity Services,” Robert W. Kleemeier 
"The Mental Health of the Aging," 
Robert J. Havighurst “Life Beyond 
Family and Work,” and John E. Ander- 
son “Research on Aging,” Other 


the policies and 


plications” 


cone 


staccato, 


E 
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tributors include sociologists Philip M. 
Hauser and Raul Vargas “Population 
Structure and Trends,” social worker 
and ‘new frontiersman’ Wilbur J. Cohen 
“Income Maintenance and Medical In- 
surance,’ and physicians Vera and 
Jerome Peterson “The Health of the 
Aging.” 


Tk his introductory essay, Professor 
Burgess provides a rich array of back- 
ground factors against which to view 
aging in Western societies, but he is at 
his best in discussing the “Roleless Role 
of the Aging.” This he describes as an 
“ideal construction,” a conscious distor- 
tion with attention to the extremes of 
@ situation. His purpose is to provide 
an instrument for the Measurement of 
reality. “In this way the roleless role of 
old people today is contrasted with their 
significant role before the industrial 
revolution.” The Problem: to solve the 
Present roleless role by inventing new 
patterns of activities and new roles 
with functional values for the person 
and for society. The remainder of the 
book Surveys the progress Western 
countries are making toward this objec- 
tive. 
The conditions th 
lated to personal 
concern for the 
ties show 


at are causally re- 
» Social, and political 
aging in Western socie- 
both similarities and differ- 
ences, but the similarities are the more 
striking. The fundamental characteristic 
is related to social change th 
panies transition from rural 
living, 


at accom- 
to urban 
from an essentially agricultural 
to an industrial society, This change is 
taking place at differing rates in various 
places in the United States, There is 
much to learn about these changes from 


the European experiences, many of 
which antedate American by a number 
of decades. For example, Bismarck 


instituted a program of governmental 
old-age insurance in Germany in 1889, 
almost five decades before the Town- 
send Movement in the United States! 

Other | similarities among Western 
countries have to do with changes in 
the economic structure as a result of 
the industrial revolution, the changes in 
the social structure, which always seem 
to lag behind technological and eco- 
nomic structure, and, as a consequence, 
the decline of the extended family and 
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the trend toward the dependence of 
the aging upon organization, with the 
further consequence that the weight of 
responsibility has shifted from the chil- 
dren of aging needy parents to social 
(governmental) action. 

The differences have mainly to do 
with the differential rates at which these 
changes have occurred in 
countries surveyed. 

The major 


the several 


thematic conclusion is 
embodied in the following proposition: 
"The American way of life, if it is to 
be preserved for both older persons and 
all of us, is not merely to help older 
persons but to help them help them- 
selves. Every Program and project de- 
signed to promote the welfare of older 
people, particularly those originating in 
other countries, needs to be thoroughly 
Scrutinized to determine if it will result 
in the dependency 
Strengthening their 
freedom of action.” 


of the aging or in 
independence and 


No other book is available anywhere 
that contains such a wealth of factual 
information on this subject so carefully 
considered and evaluated, It is a fitting 
addition to its companion volumes, 
James E. Birren's Handbook of Aging 
and the Individual: Psychological and 
Biological Aspects, (Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1960; CP, Apr. 1961, 6, 113-116), 
and Clark Tibbitts’ Handbook of Social 
Gerontology (Univ. Chicago Press, 
1960; CP, Sept. 1961, 6, 308f.). All 
three of these volumes should be on the 


bookshelves of anyone even remotely 
concerned with aging. 


"Cs M” 
(Great Man) 


John G. Peatman 
Hartley (Eds.) 


Festschrift for Gardner Murphy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. xii + 411. $6.00. 


and Eugene L. 


Reviewed by Goopwin Watson 


The editors, Peatman and Hartley, had 
PhDs from Columbia twenty-five and 


thirty years ago and were Murphy's 
students there. They have both been 
colleagues of Murphy's during his dozen 
years (1940-1952) at the College of 
the City of New York, where both are 
now professors. Murphy has been at 
the Menninger Foundation since 1952. 
The reviewer, Goodwin Watson, is a 
friend of Murphy's who shares his in- 
terests. They were graduate students to- 
gether at Columbia. Watson is now Pro- 
fessor of Social Psychology and Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia. 
—E. G. B. 


rru this 26-layer cake, friends, 

former students and associates 
salute Gardner Murphy on his 65th 
birthday. The letter of transmission 
from the editors, "John and Gene," 
Pays respect to one “born in the Nine- 
teenth century, a product of the Twen- 
tieth, and indeed a citizen of the 
Twenty-first.” . 

In the first chapter, Hartley studies 
Murphy as a model teacher, rated ‘best- 
liked’ by several generations of City 
College students, and ranking second 
only to Freud in a poll of American 
psychologists on whose work had been 
most influential in leading the respond- 
ent to become a psychologist. His tech- 
nique is more as "friendly helper" than 
as "devastating critic? He has fre- 
quently been able to find the one seed 
of promise amid all the chaff of a stu- 
dent’s paper and then warmly to en- 
courage the novice to aspire to broader 
knowledge, firmer grasp, and more in- 
tensive development of this bit of 
promise. Hartley characterizes Murphy's 
lectures as addressed to the top 595 or 
10% of the class, and as drawing upon 
an immense range of knowledge: “in a 
single hour to use illustrative material 
from ancient Japanese art, medieval 
European agriculture, eighteenth-cen- 
tury English philosophy, contemporary 
New England home-life, as well as from 
recently published and unpublished re. 
search by psychologists, Physiologists, 
and geneticists.” 

It is appropriate that the testimonial 
volume should be characterized pri- 
marily by its extraordinary range of in. 
terests, Canalization, 


subliminal activa- 
tion, ESP, Prägn 


anz, social perception, 
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Norman L. Munn 
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ness. Student's and Instructor’s Manuals available, 
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elimination of much physiological and experimental detail 
for which there is insufficient time in the briefer course. 
as usually taught. 


About 600 pages An early Spring 1962 publication 
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Robert S. Daniel, Editor 


adopted by more than 125 colleges and uni- 
selection of readings by leading scholars 
i ern psychology give to the 


In this text. 
versities, a wide 
asters of mod 


oflers answers that m 
insistent problems of the field. 
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reciprocal attraction, ethnic labeling, 
latitude of acceptance, value systems, 
tall vs. flat industrial Structures, per- 
ceptual defenses, psychological stress, 
leveling, factor analysis of ‘colon’ and 
‘ulcer’ ‘types, and attitudes toward death 
are all considered or reconsidered. While 
the variety of themes suggests that 
catholicity of APA conventions, there 
is none which cannot connect with some 
of Murphy’s writing. 

The inevitable difficulty faced by edi- 
tors of such a compilation is that few 
of Murphy’s former students, colleagues, 
and present admirers can produce on 
demand a piece which makes a contribu- 
tion worthy of the master. It is easy to 
imagine the predicament of most of the 
writers. They would like to dedicate a 
significant piece to ‘G, M.,’ but at the 
moment they do not have one in mind. 
So they either summarize findings pub- 
lished elsewhere or outline s 
ther questions which someone might 
well study. A few of the contributors 
were in the more fortunate position of 
having new research just ready for pub- 
lication, Noteworthy is Sherif’s evidence 
that individuals holding extreme posi- 
tions on an altitude continuum have a 
high “latitude of rejection,” displacing 
neutral and moderate statements to- 
ward the position they reject. Contro- 
versial is Maslow’s contention that our 
delinquency rate is higher than the 
Mexican mainly because the Mexican 
father has a strong clear masculine role. 
Interesting | is observation 

Subjects who were 
rated as highly repressed on the basis of 
Rorschach records, were 
re-telling a story. 

The inevitable lack of integration in 
the Festschrift contrasts with Gardner 
Murphy’s exceptional ability to weave 
diverse findings into a well-balanced 
and unified. presentation. 


ome fur- 


Holzman’s 
that all six of twenty 


“levelers” in 


One must learn to read in self defense. 
If 90 per cent of the population carry 
pistols, it will not do for the remaining 
tenth to go unarmed. 

—J. McKeen CarrELL 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


TV, Fantasy, and Reality 


Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle and Edwin B. Parker 


Television in the Lives 


of Our Children. Stanford, California: Stanford 


University Press, 1961. Pp. vii 4- 324. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Lorre BaiLyN 


The senior author, Professor Schramm, 
is Director of the Institute for Com- 
munication Research at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Of his numerous publications in 
the field of mass communications, CP 
has previously reviewed Text Materials 
in Modern Education, which was writ- 
ten in collaboration with R. Bierstedt, 
R. McMurray, and W. B. Spalding, and 
edited by L. Cronbach (CP, March 
1956, 1, 87). He has also served as a 
reviewer (CP, November 1959, 4, 357). 
Lyle and Parker, his co-authors, are 
both Assistant Professors at Stanford, 
in the Graduate School of Journalism 
and the Institute for Communication 
Research, respectively. The reviewer, 
Dr. Bailyn, is Research Associate in The 


Laboratory of Social Relations at Harv- 
ard University 


She is a Swarth more BA 
» and has published 
some of her own work 


in communica- 
tion 


monograph, “Mass 
a study of exposure 
cognitive effects” ( 
Monogr., 1959, 73). 


Wm the. publicz tion of this book, 
American 


Social research 
finally caught up with th 
most important area, 


research in a 
media and children: 


habits and Psychol. 


has 
€ British in a 


For the only 
study on television and children similar 


in scope to the present one is that done 
in England by Hilde T. Himmelweit, 
A. N. Oppenheim, and Pamela Vince, 
the results of which were published in 
Television and the Child in 1958, 


The present book is a summary of 


1 "^ 58 

eleven studies carried out between 195 
i j e s es 

and 1960. Information for thesc studie 
5,991 students 
several hundred 


was “from 
1,958 parents, and ia 
ledge- 
teachers, officials, and other knowled F A 
; wios in the 

able persons in ten communities in t 


Tht epresenting 
United States and Canada, represent "s 
as 


gathered 


cities and towns, metropolitan pis 
and isolated areas, industrial, agricU'" 
tural, and. residential communities, e 
every major condition of television vea 
velopment now to be seen in Nort 
America including the condition of no 
television." The results from this body 
of material, as well as from other im 
search on the same topic, are summar- 
ized in this book. The text itself—cov- 
ering approximately two thirds of = 
pages—is written in a op sida a 
style with a minimum of figures ant 
tables. The more detailed description 
of procedures and presentation of find- 


ings are found in the 100 pages of 


appendice: i 
On the whole, the information sought 
by the investigators (mainly by means 


of written questionnaires, though per- 
sonal interviews were also used) was 
fairly standard: amount of time spent 
with each medium; program and me- 
dium preferences; the situation of ex- 
posure (alone or with others); appor- 
tionment of leisure time; the usual 
demographic information; and IO. The 
first few chapters of the book represent 
the analysis of this material. They con- 
tain detailed information on the amount 
of time children spend w 


ith television; 
the 


manner in which television has 
reorganized their leisure time; the atti- 


tudes children have toward the medium; 
and the types of programs they most 
enjoy. Age, sex, mental ability, and 
the status and media habits of the 
family are all shown to be related to 
these questions in a meaningful pattern. 
"These chapters, then, present a detailed 
answer to the question of the place that 
television has in the lives of children. 
And though the findings are not unex- 
pected or very different from those of 
previous, less comprehensive researches, 
the fact that they are based on such 
a large body of material gives one con- 
fidence that they represent the situation 
as it actually is. 

What effect does this 
with television have on the child? The 
question of specific learning was the 
main one provided for in the design of 
these studies. An example of what the 
writers found in this area is that chil- 
dren who entered the first grade after 
watching television during preschool 
years had a better vocabulary than 
those who had no television experience. 
The difference, however, disappears in 
a few years. The last substantive chap- 
on “The Effects of Television" in 
and 


involvement 


ter 
which the authors discuss 
other findings, as well as those of carlier 
studies conducted by other investigators, 
is a useful summary of what is known 
sing problem. A premise 


these 


about this pre 
of the discussion is that effects of tele- 
vision will be the result of an interac- 
tion between the child and television. 
No effects— whether physical, emo- 
tional, cognitive, or behavioral—can be 
attributed solely to television. Quite the 
contrary: what the child brings to his 
television experience is usually more 
important, 

In the middle of the book—between 
the first few descriptive chapters and 
the chapter on effects—the authors con- 
centrate on process and dynamics. It is 


here that the newest and most interest- 


ing points emerge. 


EL shown that television mainly 
meets the fantasy needs of children. 
and print media the reality needs, the 
authors proceed to combine exposure 
to these. two into a four-fold 
classification: “fantasy group" (high 


media 


users of television, low users of print) : 


"reality group" (high users of print, 
low users of television); "high users 
group (high users of both media); and 
“low users group" (low users of both). 
The authors first investigate in great 
detail the relation of these groups to 
age, sex, socio-economic status, and 
mental ability. The relationships they 
discover lead them to hypothesize a 
process of change in the early teens 
from pleasure gratification to reality- 
seeking. This change is most apparent 
among children from homes of higher 
socio-economic status, a finding which 
leads the authors to ask some interest- 
ing questions. 

They interpret socio-economic status 
as representing social norms: families 
with high socio-economic status have a 
norm of future-orientation and delay 
of gratification; families with low socio- 
economic status function more on the 
basis of a norm of present-orientation 
and immediate gratification. The au- 
thors therefore inserted. questions into 
one of their studies concerning the 
child's acceptance of one or the other 
of these norms, and found that reality 
use of the media is related to the social 
norm of future-orientation, fantasy use 
of the media accompanies the norm of 


present-orientation. 


The authors continue to use this four- 
fold classification—emphasizing the fan- 
tasy oriented group—in analyzing the 
personality variables incorporated into 
their study. These variables are meant 
to represent the child's social relation- 
ships, and consist of measures of six 
types of aggression and a measure of 
conflict with peers and parents over 
child's aspirations. * Aggression 
sired result of socializa- 
est in the 


the 


anxiety"—a de : 
culture—is high 


reality group; “antisocial aggression” is 
dn the fantasy group. (“Anti- 
also differentiates the 
r children of highest socio-economic 
sy users from their 
low the modal pat- 
tern of reality ) Similar analysis 
that parental and peer group 
d with fantasy scek- 


tion in our 


highest 
: e ” 

social aggression 

olde 


status who are fanta: 


interparts W ho fol 
use. 


cou 


shows r 
conflict is associate 


teen years. 
in which these results 
and interpreted is the 
the book. It shows 
s can be built 


ing in the 

The chapter 
presented i 
revealing m 
ological variable 


arc 
most 
that psych 


into the structure of what the authors 
call a “large-scale gross study,” and 
indicates what a sophisticated empirical 
analysis can do with them. Indeed, it 
belies the authors’ that such a 
study “has the disadvantage of not 
being able to concentrate on the details 
of process or dynamics.” 

With this example before him, the 
reader of this book finds himself specu- 
lating about other possibilities. There 
are, for instance, other provocative vari- 
ables mentioned in the summary of 
procedure but not in the text: an intro- 
version scale; some “value” questions 
(not otherwise identified); a series of 
questions "which it was hoped might 
tap feelings of insecurity about the 
world in which the student lives: ques- 
tions about possibility of war, estimate 
of the number of murders committed 
weekly in the United States, etc.” These 
questions may not have yielded first- 
order differences and hence were not 
used in the analysis. But what about a 
deeper analysis? Perhaps a child who 
is insecure about the world in which 
he lives escapes into the fantasy of 
television only when no realistic source 
of reassurance is available to him: when 
he has conflicts with his parents, for 
instance. 


view 


If there were any question that this 
kind of analysis of the "large-scale gross 
study” yields insight into process and 
dynamics, the authors’ chapter on “Tele- 
vision and Social Relations" should 
answer it. One regrets only that the 
authors included in the original design 
of their studies so few of the variables 
needed for such analysis. 

The book concludes with an essay by 
Lawrence Zelic Freedman entitled 
“Daydream in a Vacuum Tube: A 
Psychiatrist’s Comment on the Effects 
of Television," an essay containing a 
number of challenging hypotheses, some 
of which are supported by the data in 
the empirical sections, others of which 
could be tested by future research, The 
book also contains a useful annotated 


bibliography on studies of elite uri 


television. 


W 


Like the solar 


going concern, 


system, the ego is a 


Joux Moxey 


W 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the blace for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes Progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem, Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the Space of the text 
critictzed—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written, 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 


ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. 


AD VERBUM VERSUS AD HOMINEM 


We have found CP to be the most 
interesting of all psychological journals, 
primarily because of the Editor’s policy 
of promoting dissent. As a result, we 
have had little sympathy for letters pro- 
testing unfavorable reviews merely be. 
cause they are unfavorable. 

Nevertheless, we fee] that comment 
should be made about Dr. Paul Mechl’s 
review (CP, Nov. 1961, 11, 389-391) 
of Clinical Inference and Cognitive 
Theory by Sarbin, Taft, and Bailey. We 
do not dispute Dr. Meehl’s right to be 
critical of the book, and do not wish to 
engage in an argument about the merits 
of the book. What we do wish to reflect 
is some concern over the extremely hos- 
tile tone of the review and the persistent 
ad hominem attacks on the authors. 

It is clearly possible to write a criti- 
cal review without attacking the authors 
intelligence or integrity. An excellent ex- 
ample of such a review was written by 
Dr. Harrison Gough concerning Koch's 
Volume Three (CP, May, 1961, 5, 154- 
156). In this review conclusions were 
drawn just as unfavorable as those 
reached by Meehl, but without any of 
the personal animosity as expressed in 
the above review, We find a striking 
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Ux 


contrast between these reviews and sug- 

gest that future unfavorable reviews fol- 

low such an example as that set by 
Dr. Gough. 

James M. Ricuarps, Jn. 

Victor B. CLINE 

University of Utah 


Richards and Cline sent their letter to 
CP, who recommended to CP: that the 
letter be printed. CP. then asked CP, 
to comment, so here goes. 


CP; has for these six long years been 
set against ad hominem criticism in its 
pages, and by that it meant that the pages 
of CP are not properly given to the dis- 
paragement of the intelligence or integ- 
rity of anybody not yet one hundred 
years dead— neither author nor reviewer. 
On the other hand, the integrity of CP 
requires that those who form the thought 
upon its pages should be free to say 
What they believe about the contents of 
any book. Their values may be idiosyn- 
cratic but they must be free, restrained 
by the rule of ad verbums only and by 


the threat of counter-criticism. Criticize 
the book and not the 


man—at least not 
the whole man, 


But books are writte’ 
can you dispara 
without having 


n by men. How 
Se the contents of a book 
depreciated its author? 
You cannot, There is this difficult inter- 
mediate class of disapprobations: 
sion by hominized ad verbums, 
count Meehl ex: 


asper- 


Pcrsions and 10 straigh 
bums. The difference, however, is little 
more than the difference between the 
active and the passive voices. “Although 
aware of Reichenbach’s distinction be- 
tween the contexts of discovery, they 
seldom make it. , That they is Sarbin, 
Taft, and Bailey receiving an ad homi- 
nem, as Richards and Cline would say, 
but really only a hominized ad verbum. 
It is the book’s words that are under 
attack, not anything that the authors will 
necessarily carry into their home lives. 
"Empirical knowledge is grossly over- 
simplified by identifying all non-deduc- 


-armed ad ver- 


tive inference with possible ‘induction.’ 
This is the book's core mistake." Ad 
verbum, that. It was the book that made 
the mistake; Mechl said so. 

Is it not clear? Richards and Cline 
want to deny the book’s umbilical cord, 
to condemn the reviewer to the imper- 
sonal passive when the personal active 
is both more interesting and truer. Mechl 
the logician is a tough guy. Should he 
not say what he thinks about a book? 
Would the authors have suffered less be- 
cause the pronouns for them were forced 
out of Meehl's sentences? Why not wel- 
come the ad verbums, exclude the ad 
hominems, and accept the ad auctorems? 
The author qua author must stand back 
of his words. And if his attacker be unr 
fair, let the author hope for a Daniel 
to reverse the judgment in On the Other 
Hand. Or perhaps for Richards and 
is Epwin G. BoniNG 

Harvard. University 


SUPPORT FOR SUMMERHILL í 
I know of at least one psychologist 
who was persuaded not to waste his n 
on “Summerhill” by A. S. Neill Vah 
reading Hartup's review (CP, Oct. 196 " 
10, 347-348.). After reading the peyin 
myself, I suspect that this is not an iso 
lated instance and this is, in my opinion, 
most unfortunate. Granted that there !5 
little scientific evidence in support 2 
most of Neill’s statements and that 
writing style is more reminiscent © 
Freud than Hull, this report of forty 
years of experimentation of a type id 
psychologists have the courage to SEDE i 
certainly widespread considera 
tion. 


merits 


Norman E. WALLEN 
University of Utah 
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Essentials of Psychology 


S. B. SELLS, Texas Christian University 


This new book surveys the science of psychology with par- 
ticular concern for the problems and questions of the student 
encountering this discipline for the first time. The scope of the 
text is broad; the treatment empliasizes prineiples of human be- 
havior. The origin, nature, and functional relations of the basic 
processes of behavior are systematically discussed and extensively 
illustrated by examples selected to appeal directly to the student's 
personal experience. 


References are made to the experimental literature to illustrate 
the text, but technical jargon as well as theoretical controversy 
is avoided. In view of the widespread interest in the applications 
of psychology and in careers in psychology, the text contains num- 
erous references to the types of applied problems that psychologists 
have encountered and to the scientific bases for their solution. 
A volume in a Psychology Series edited by J. McV. Hunt. Student 
Guide and Workbook, Instructor’s Supplement available. 1962. 
520 pp., illus. $6.50 


The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior 


LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY KATZ. 
both University of Southern California; and 
ROBERT T. LEWIS, Los Angeles State College. 
Revised by Katz and Lewis 


This introductory textbook describes the nature and dynamics 
of abnormal behavior in simple. readable form, with terms and 
concepts systematically defined and clarified. Emphasis is placed 
on the inter-relationships among stress, personality, and adjustive 
reactions, with attention to physiological. psychological, and socio- 
logical forces. Book presents divergent views concerning the nature 
and operation of dynamic factors; considers normal as well as 
aberrant behavior patterns. 94. case studies illustrate the various 
personality disorders and behaviors. 2nd Ed., 1961. 677 nae dlar 

7.50 
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74; . S. B. SELLS, Ph.D., Texas Christian University ; d 
Edited by S. BERRY, M.D. Lt. Col, USAF (MC), Chief, Flight 


CHARLES Sieb mm h 
5 h, Aerospace Medicine Division, O, 
Medicine | abe Qoneral, USAR, Washington, D. d of the 


al-psychological analysis of human-factor aspects of 
and high-speed and high-altitude jet flight. Based 
upon a wide range of experimental data, book covers psychological 
problems to be faced in selecting and training crews, the abnormal 
mental strains recognized and anticipated, group behavior prob- 
lems in flight, basic aspects of skilled performance, ete. The prob- 
lems of flight are approached from the practical viewpoint of 
establishing standards, techniques, and objectives ior dealing MES 
them. 13 Contributors. 1961. 386 pp., illus. $12.00 
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1——— #2 NEW FOR SPRING 


Tub “Ne 


from Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


Psychology defined in terms of how it is actually being used today : 
this is the interesting gist of THE PROFESSION OF PSYCHOLOGY, a work 
composed of articles by ten experienced, competent, and articu- 
late psychologists. Eight different working areas are discussed 
in detail (as well as the profession as a whole). Edited by Wilse 
B. Webb, University of Florida. January 1962, 304 PP., $4.50. 


The latest thought on the human engineering of man-machine 
Systems is found in PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT. By 
vobert M. Gagne and others in the field, this multi-author text 
deals with the logic and the scientific origins of procedures used 
by psychologists. 14 topies have been systematically arranged 
and integrated, making a fine source of organized, up-to-date 
information. Dr. Gagne is with Princeton University. March 
1962, 576 pp., $9.00 (tent.) 


The best way to explain performance appraisal to students might 
well be: (1) The Nature of Performance Appraisal; (2) Tech- 
niques of Appraisal; (3) Appraisal in Perspective; and (4) 
Case Reports and Organization Studies. This breakdown, as a 
matter of fact, comprises the major content headings of PER- 
FORMANCE APPRAISAL: RESEARCH AND PRACTICE, Thomas L. Whisler and Shir- 
ley F. Harper of the University of Chicago have arranged and 


edited their Selection of representative reports with logic and 
skill. April 1962, 448 pp., $7.50 (tent.) 


Ready now for interested ps. 


) Ychologists (and their students) : the 
outstanding new book w 


hich Shows in 


t D ; L sity), the editors, have 
provided continuity with extensive critica] and theoretical in- 
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Brainwashing: Psychology 


Not Demonology 


Edgar H. Schein with Inge Schneier and Curtis H. Barker 


Coercive Persuasion: A Socio-Psychological Analysis of the “Brainwashing” 


of American Civilian Prisoners by the Chinese Communists. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1961. Pp. 320. $6.75. 


Reviewed by ArrHur R. COHEN 


Edgar H. Schein, a social psychologist 
with a Harvard doctorate, is associate 
professor in the Organizational Studies 
Group of MIT’s School of Industrial 
Management. He is also senior re- 
search associate in the Center Jor In- 
ternational Studies. Inge Schneier, one 
of Schein’s collaborators here, has a 
master’s degree in international relations 
from MIT and works in the area of 
political science. Curt Barker, the other 
collaborator, is a combination social 
psychologist and political scientist who 
had studied Air Force prisoners of war 
before participating in the present 
project. The reviewer is Arthur R. 
Cohen, who took his PhD from Michi- 
gan and stayed on there for a while as 
instructor and as a research associate 
in the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics. Then he moved to Yale, 
where he was associated with Carl 
Hovland in research on attitudes and 
communication. Since 1959 he has been 
at New York University where, as an 
associate professor who is connected 


with the Research Center for Human 
Relations, he pursues his interest in at- 
titude change as a function of forced 
compliance. 


=E H. S 


(JD RAINWAsHING has been one of 
B the most confusing and widely 
discussed social problems since the 
Korean War brought to the general 
public the news that American civilian 
and military personnel being 
manipulated in some frightening way 
by the Chinese Communists. The image 
of ‘brainwashing’ as an all-powerful and 
magical method of gaining control over 
the human mind has been the pre- 
dominant public image. The present 
book is the most recent, and probably 
the best, in a string of books aimed at 
dispelling such an image and at making 
‘brainwashing’ comprehensible from the 


were 


point of view of contempora 


psy- 
chology. 

The book first presents the Chinese 
Communist background and brings out 


the basic assumption underlying the en- 
tire Chinese thought reform program, 
namely, that political attitudes can be 
learned and unlearned and that they 
are not fixed by social (ie. class) 
origins. Thus any man can be ideologi- 
cally purified and made into a well- 
motivated worker for the regime. Social 
control through thought reform is shown 
to have a long history in Chinese and 
Soviet culture and in the development 
of the Chinese Communist Party. This 
approach to a western prisoner was 
therefore merely a manifestation of a 
program which filtered throughout all 
segments of Chinese society during the 
1950's. The authors place thought re- 
form against the background of the 
"passion for unanimity" inherent in all 
totalitarian societies; their explanation 
of thought reform necessarily involves 
the application of political and socio- 
logical as well as psychological tools. 
The model for analyzing coercive 
persuasion deals with pre-prison ex- 
periences, experiences during imprison- 
ment, and post-imprisonment exper- 
iences. The general tendency to view 
influence attempts during imprison- 
ment as the only important determi- 
nants of the effects of 


indoctrination 
is carefully avoide 


d. The authors stress 
the importance of the prisoner's idiosyn- 
cratic experiences before imprisonment 
e. whether he could actually «pes: 
Chinese, his political sophistication, his 
prior contact with 


r Communist troops 
his perception of th à 


e Communist take- 
over, etc. In delineating the 


imprison- 
ment f pen 


actors, the authors emph 


m aion asize the 
actual diversity of prison l 


and interroga- 
e lack of any 
art of the ; 


uon procedures and th 


set program on the p: 
captors, 


To gain their aims, the Chinese would 

use against a man whatever tactics they 

deemed most effective at the moment. 
But, the aim was not simply to break 
a man, but to ‘reform’ or ‘reeducate’ 
him; the Chinese had a clear concep- 
tion of what constituted a ‘crime’ and 
of how the criminal should behave in 
making his ‘confession’ and ‘reforming’ 
himself. The kinds of contacts and de- 
gree of social support the prisoner re- 
ceived after release are also discussed 
as factors determining the pervasiveness 
and long-term effects of coercive per- 
suasion. 

These varied procedures are located 
within a model of the process of change 
or influence occuring over time which 
adapts Lewin’s notions; a comprehen- 
sive analysis is given of imprisonment 
experiences operating as  unfreezing 
forces, as change forces and as refreez- 
ing forces. These forces are coordinated 
to the support they were geared to un- 
dermine or the type of resistance forces 
against which they were directed. Here 
are described a number of physical, 
cognitive, identity, informational and 
group forces that must be dealt with 
by the successful thought reformer. 


LU. to this point the book is largely 
a descriptive account of the important 
variables, but it now ceases to be de- 
scriptive as the authors deal more 
theoretically with the problem. From 
here on it would seem to be of most 
interest to most psychologists. A did 
ber of theories bearing upon coercive 
are presented and classified 


asion 
m the following headings: doe 
physiological stress. theories, Bos, 
emphasizing traditional condi ipe 
and learning models, M s 
formulations, what is called ix iy 
theory, cognitive theory, and oe - 
fluence and attitude change theo 


i i dis- 
and experiments (which include 


sonance theory, studies of group En 
sure and communication studies). cm 
theory's view of the phenomena under 
scrutiny is first presented in full and 1 
critique is then offered illustrating the 
inadequacy of the theory for complete 
explanation or understanding. 

Tt cannot be denied that these pre- 
sentations and critiques are eminently 
reasonable well as 


and thorough as 


illuminating, but it seems to this re- 
viewer that something of a straw man 
is being set up. That is, none of the 
theories seriously pretends that it can 
explain the total coercion process; each 
tries more or less to account for as 
much as it can, using its particular as- 
sumptions. In a sense, the authors tend 
to use one set of theoretical notions in 
their critique. of another. Of course, 
taken together, they add up to a power- 
ful explanation of the events, and this, 
it should be mentioned, is the authors 
position; they attempt an integration of 
assumptions from each theory into a 
compelling over-all picture of the in- 
doctrination process. For this achieve- 
ment the authors are to be commended. 


Yet, one cannot help feeling that the 
stress on the inadequacy of ‘narrow’ 
theoretical points of view leads to a 
sort of unstimulating eclecticism. What- 
ever exciting and illuminating issues do 
emerge from the coercive persuasion 
material seem to stem from just those 
narrow theoretical approaches com- 
mitted to pursuing a particular hypo- 
thesis through the maze of complex 
social events. This is the sort of thing 
each of the theories attempts to do. 
The authors’ desire to lay out all the 
variables and fit the various models to- 
gether in one rather all-inclusive ex- 
planation may not necessarily lead to 
any theoretical advances for psychology. 
And the feeling one has upon finishing 
this book is that it is all comprehensi- 
ble in terms of the socio-psychological 
tools we have available at present, at 
the level we now understand them. This 
reviewer, at least, does not get the feel- 
ing that we have increased our theoreti- 
cal understanding of human behavior 
in such extreme situations over what 
we knew before this analysis. There are 
few new hypotheses formulated which 
point to new and interesting arcas of 
psychological resçarch, , " 
The present book inevitably invites 
" with Lifton's Thought Re- 
comparison , Totalism 
| the Psychology of 
form ant Á p. Feb. 1962, 7, 610. 
‘Norton, 1961: Gs BOs 


While Lifton goes more bei 
escriptions of the daily ife a 

risoners undergoing the 
and indoctrination re- 
the socio-psy- 


actual d 
experiences of p 
thought reform 


gime, one has to infer 


involved: is not 
hological processes involved: he is n 


cl 


Epcar H. SCHEIN 


very explicit about them nor does he 
clearly tie the variables together thane 
retically in a way that points to Der 
rescarch. Schein and his collaborator 
on the other hand, analyze much more 
fully the processes involved and try is 
integrate them | theoretically, but it 1S 
difficult to get an idea of how the 
processes actually operate in the prison- 
ers. Since the presentation is somewhat 
abstract, we have to take the authors 
word for the relevance of the processe? 
to the prisoners actual experiences. 
While the present book is likely to be 
of more interest to psychologists be- 
cause of its greater amenability to T 
search definition, both books together 
provide a picture which makes the 
process of thought reform understand- 
able without the need to resort to exotic 
theories of magical or irresistible con- 
trol over the human mind. 

The traditional ‘political’ analysis of 
ideological reform which emphasizes 
the individual’s struggles against €X- 
ternal coercion is clearly a limited one 
and must be supplemented by study of 
the individual's active efforts to trans- 
form himself from within. In the pres- 
ent volume these are united in one 
perspective as they combine to create 
changes in the person. Schein, Schneier 
and Barker have produced a very good 
book which, hopefully, will help to 
bring these phenomena into line with 
the main body of psychological research 


and theory. 
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Eight Introductory Texts Marginal Differentiations 


Allen D. Calvin, Michael Scrive, James J. Gallagher, James V. McConnell, F. J. McGuigan and Charles 


Hanley 


Psychology. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1961. Pp. xx + 571. $7.95. 


Donald M. Johnson 


Psychology: A Problem-Solving Approach. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. xvi + 583. $7.00. 


Clarence J. Leuba, in association with William F. John 


Man: A General Psychology. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. Pp. xii + 


Henry Clay Lindgren and Donn Byrne 


676. $7.95. 


Psychology: An Introduction to the Study of Human Behavior. New York: John Wiley, 1961. Pp. x + 429 


$6.50. 


Clifford T. Morgan 


Introduction to Psychology. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xx + 727. $7.50. 


Norman L. Munn 


Psychology: The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment. (4th ed.) Pp. xvi + 812. $7.50. Student’s Manual. P 
vi + 129. $1.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. dai 


Fillmore H. Sanford 


Psychology: A Scientific Study of Man. San Francisco: Wadsworth, 1961. Pp. 569. $7.50. 


Delos D. Wickens and Donald R. Meyer 


Psychology. (rev. ed.) New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. Pp. x + 771. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Dav C. BearpsLEE, DoNarp C. Hitpum, Donatp D. O’Dowp, and SoL SCHWARTZ 


who are the psychology department at 
Michigan State University, Oakland (a 
new liberal arts institution sharing a 
board of trustees with Michigan State 
University). David Beardslee, who cap- 
tained this team of reviewers, received 
his PhD from the University of Michi- 
gan, and before coming to MSUO 
taught at Michigan and at Wesleyan 
University. He has worked with Michael 
Wertheimer to produce Readings in 
Perception. (Van Nostrand) and with 
Dulany, Winterbottom and DeValois in 
bringing out Contributions to Psychol- 
ogy (Oxford), a book of readings for 
the introductory course. He and Donald 
O'Dowd are now involved in a four 
year study of student images of occupa- 
tions and he and his colleagues continue 


to seek ways to make the introductory 
course an intellectually meaningful ex- 
perience. Donald Hildum, assistant pro- 
fessor at MSUO, is a Harvard PhD 
with a research interest in psycho-lin- 
guistics, and a particular concern for 
the relations between linguistic struc- 
ture and meaning. Donald O’Dowd, 
another product of Harvard, is Dean at 
MSUO but is keeping at least one hand 
in research. In addition to the project 
with Beardslee on occupational imagery, 
he maintains an interest in concept for- 
mation and other cognitive processes. 
Sol Schwartz, assistant professor at 
MSUO, carried out research for his 
University of Michigan PhD, on the 
separate and interacting effects of early 
environment and brain damage. His 


current research interests are in the 
areas of physiological and develop- 
mental psychology. Beardslee, Hildum 
and Schwartz all teach the first course 
in psychology, which is social rather 
than general, and Beardslee teaches an 
eight hour introductory course that is 
general. None of the eight texts re 
viewed here has been found Satisfact ^ 
for either course. am: 
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Mess: have available several 
superb histories of the d "ipis 
of the thinking and researc] 
sional psychologists but a histor 
Introductory Psychology kis vi 
exist. The reasor ede 


evelopment 


ason is not hard to find- 
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h of profes- 


of the 
Xt does not 


save for those texts which have per- 
sisted because of their historical impor- 
tance as statements of a systematic 
point of view, introductory texts are 
extra-ordinarily difficult for a profes- 
sional psychologist to read, and to read 
SEVERAL introductory texts in suc- 
cession is nearly impossible. 

General acquaintance with the his- 
tory of psychology would lead one to 
surmise that the early texts were the 
statements of systems by the leading 
figures of the time, e.g., Wundt, Titche- 
ner, James, Freud, Watson. A later 
generation saw the separation of the 
role of systematist and text author, 
though some, like Guthrie and Kohler, 


and today Skinner, attempt to avoid 
the break. 


The generation of the thirties also 
saw the emergence of the “team text"— 
first, a team of men of similar point 
of view (Boring, Langfeld, Weld), but 
soon changed to a team of specialists 
(in BLW's later editions several chap- 
ters were authored by men with inter- 
ests in social Psychology, or even clini- 
cal psychology). 

The single author text of today aims 
at the same goal as the team, an ele- 
mentary encyclopedia on psychology, 
and the domination of the introductory 
text market by the big books which 
survey everything seems to illustrate 
well Thurstone’s principle that when 
several candidates with roughly the 
same central tendency compete for 
votes, that one with greatest dispersion 
of position will win. The critical point 
to be illuminated in a history of the 
introductory text would be the shift 

from system orientation to cafeteria 
orientation. Is it merely an instance of 
a cultural shift from  inner-directed 
psychologists telling how man looked 
from their own points of view to other- 
directed men attempting to please all 
colleagues? Is it a rational response to 
the enormous increase in the number 
of psychologists, the amount of re- 
search and the diversity of arcas of 
interest, or is it the Thurstone principle 
operating with particular force due to 
the economic structure of textbook pub- 
lishing? 

In any case, all of the eight texts 
under review. share to a greater or 
lesser degree the general character- 
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istics now familiar to all teachers of 
psychology—all are large, cover all of 
the standard topics, try to avoid syste- 
matic commitment, attempt to bring 
out practical applications without be- 
coming “applied,” and all tend to seem 
short of general organizing principles 
or guiding points of view to steer the 
student through the mass of informa- 
tion on many topics and from many 
points of view, all tolerantly equated 
in importance. 


In these ways they accurately present 
to the student certain basic character- 
istics of American psychology (big, 
avoidant of global theory, interested in 
application but guilty about it, and dis- 
organized in point of view but tolerant 
of all views). As Riesman has pointed 
out, in an other-directed society, mar- 
ginal differentiation becomes all impor- 
tant, and the reviewer tends to find 
himself noting minor shifts in emphasis, 
or differences in format and presence 
or absence of pictures, since most of 
the widely used current books, as well 
as the eight under review, are suffi- 
ciently similar as to make discrimina- 
tory response difficult. 

There are three additional character- 


istics of recent introductory texts that 
should be of concern t 


o all psycholo- 
gists. First 


; these books demonstrate a 
Stereotyped approach to the presenta- 
ton of experimental studies that is 
quite disturbing. The 
hundreds of brief summaries of re- 
search designs, rather than discussions 
of the implications of bodies of research, 
It 3s as if the authors are constantly 
trying to convince the Student by ex. 
posure to vignettes of empirical proce- 
duce that PSychology is a science, The 
textbooks read too much like the 
Psychological Bulletin and too little like 
the Psychological Review, 


texts contain 


The format of introductory texts is a 
second cause for concern, Too many 
of these books are monumental in size 
and weight, and they are wasteful of 
paper through the use of vast white 
spaces and enormous illustrations. The 
impact of psychology would not be 
damaged were it presented in a book 
that looks and feels like a book rather 
than like an elementary school geog- 
raphy. 

Finally, the absence of literary. allu- 


sions and illustrations from history, art, 
economic life, and political affairs in 
these books should be noted. Relatively 
little made with other 


fields of knowledge in which the stu- 


connection is 


dent is certain to be studying. Painfully 
commonplace illustrations from the 
students’ own experience (dating, driv- 
ing an automobile, etc.) are used most 
frequently. Psychologists should capital- 
ize on the possibility of connecting psy- 
chology with the whole world of learn- 


ing. 


m ET AL. These men are en- 
gaged in an ambitious 
which has moments of inspiration but 
leaves one wondering whether this is 
really the way to introduce students to 
psychology. The initial chapter, by 
Scriven, is a literate, consistently inter- 
esting presentation of methodological 
problems, which any instructor will 
find a welcome relief from textbook 
prose. One pictures the student, how- 
ever, who is not acquainted with the 
delightful possibilities of the “does 
psychotherapy really work?" argument, 
wondering when the horse will come 
along. One solution, of course, is tO 
postpone Chapter I to the very end. 
This book doesn't encourage excision, 
however. It is stubbornly and admir- 
ably theoretical, though the binding nl 
more natural within major sections, 
and even the rather self-conscious cross 
references in the text don't achieve the 
unity of single authorship. The greatest 
impact comes from McConnell’s section 
on “Experiencing the World,” which 
starts with a better-than-average job 
on sensation and develops concepts of 
Perception and consciousness through a 
clear and consistent presentation of 
Hebb's cell assemblies. The same ad- 
Vantages of commitment to a theory 
are realized again in the learning sec- 
tion, which is based on Hull. One won- 
ders, though, if it doesn't show tOO 
much devotion to a theory when the 


phenomena of intermittent reinforce- 
ment fail to appear 


undertaking 


anywhere. 

The personality and social behavior 
section carries on the approach of the 
learning section, with emphasis on such 


matters as goal gradient. Those devoted 


to the arca of personality, language 


and thought, and social and applied 


te —— 


psychology, however, will probably re- 
main dissatisfied. 

There is a useful last chapter—more 
properly an appendix—on careers in 
psychology, and a statistical appendix 
—something other authors might use 
as a hint. 


Tsou: Most attractive physically, 
ic, most like a book, in size, shape, 
page layout and handling of illustra- 
tions, Johnson covers the standard 
topics clearly, with a sense of freshness 
and an up-to-date flavor. The emphasis 
is upon intellectual processes, rather 
than animal processes. Personality is 
treated from a trait point-of-view, with 
psychotherapy receiving but one page. 
'The book is heavily eclectic—though 
many interesting. ideas are introduced, 
they are usually given only a few sen- 
tences, and there is little attempt to 
integrate or organize material. The 
reader ends each chapter with a sense 
of having been exposed to much, but 
in a disjointed and descriptive way. 
The book makes such extensive use 
of tables and graphs, which are kept 
small and placed where they belong in 
the text, that the student who doesn’t 
rapidly develop case in reading such 
material will be unlikely to do well. 
Scattered through the book are 820 
problems, mostly short questions or 
multiple choice items demanding prob- 
lem solving behavior from the student. 
The instructor willing to police the 
doing of all of these by all students 
would undoubtedly find this feature 
valuable, though whether more or less 
valuable than requiring a much smaller 
number of longer essays on assigned 
topics might be a good question for 


research. 


j A One of the longest and most 
interesting of the group is Leuba. 
Development, motivation and emotion 
become the central concerns, with 
learning treated largely for what it 
contributes to understanding complex, 


“molar” behavior. Considerably more 
integration and interpretation than is 
customary is given in discussions of re- 
search findings. There is even some new 
interpretation, eg, in the account of 


motivation, which fuses ideas from 


Hebb, Mowrer, Skinner, McClelland 
and other sources into what is at least 
a plausible set of principles by which 
the student can make sense of a good 
deal of research and observed behavior. 

The presence of chapters on sexual 
behavior, pregnancy and child-birth, 
and a chapter on thinking which is 
heavily concerned with creativity and 
imagination point up the difference in 
emphasis. The weakest part of the at- 
tempt to present a bio-social view of 
man is that the social influence does 
not come through clearly. 

Well written and literate, the book 
makes no assumptions about the stu- 
dents previous knowledge, yet due to 
its length, is able to reach a high level 
of sophistication. It is virtually free of 
tables, graphs and pictures, although 
excellent drawings are used in connec- 
tion with the discusion of the physio- 
logical material. 


| ore & Byrne. Lindgren and 
Byrne have produced a text likely to 
elicit widely mixed reactions. 

Providing that one has accepted the 
standard  large-page-with-pictures 
mat, one finds that the cartoons, though 
often dilatory, are also often to the 
point, and the copious photography is 
communicative enough to justify its 
presence. Indeed, it is reminiscent of 
some of the striking effects achieved 
by Ruesch and Kees in Nonverbal 
Communication. 

In this book, much of the material 
on physiological and molecular psy- 
chology is simply crammed together in 
an atmosphere of “lets take a deep 
breath and get this over with." The 
development chapters show a significant 
contrast with one another: the child 
development chapter lacks conceptuali- 
zation, while the one beginning with 
and completing the life 
cycle is well organized and thorough. 
In the perception chapter, what stands 
out is the perceptual approach to per- 
sonality, but the personality chapter is 
trying to do too many jobs too quickly 
to be really distinguished. 

It is the social psychology area that 
the authors seem to care about. The 
"social matrix of individual behavior," 
though not as neatly packaged as the 
comparable chapter in Sanford, con- 


for- 


adolescence 


tains a wealth of material, particularly 
on social class, which we miss in the 
other texts. And with the chapters on 
communication, small groups, and ap- 
plied psychology—occupational roles 
and choice, industrial psychology, and 
international implications—the authors 
are finally getting into areas they care 
enough about to do extremely well. 

Why write—or purchase—this text 
for a general introductory course? Why 
not, instead, come up with a second 
edition which simply cuts out the un- 
pleasant duties and concentrates on so- 
cial and applied psychology, where it 
can hold its head up proudly? 


I ads; In the preface to his book 
Morgan states that “The aim . . . is 
to provide a textbook with broad cover- 
age of the more important areas of 
psychology . . ." This statement is 
literally true and gives the work the 
quality of a handbook. The instructor 
can select and arrange chapters accord- 
ing to his own inclinations or he may 
adopt one of the orientations the book 
provides. Curiously, the “Comprehen- 
sive outline does not 
the book's chapter arrangement. 

The material is up-to-date and 
abundantly illustrated with two-color 
pictures, charts, and graphs. Although 
there is less illustrative material than in 
the first edition, the handbook treat- 
ment easily lends itself to the incorpo- 
ration of some material that is both 
trivial and distracting. 

This form of presentation does not 
provide the student with a scheme in 
which he can experience the develop- 
ment of psychological concepts, nor 
does it draw the student out. However, 
on its own terms, the book is clear, 
understandable, and 


Course” follow 


allows the instruc- 
tor to develop his own point of view 


M aa. Psychology is, in format 
giant among giants, And well 
be, for the range of its c 
cyclopedic. Like many of its competi 
tors, it is designed so as to tempt the 
Instructor to edit, excise, and rearran, 
arrange 
a point of view 
: à 
book's arrange, 


the presentation 
clear, judgment calmly Suspe 


;8 
it might 
ontents is en. 


in an effort to create 
As it stands, the 


eme is 
reasonable, Ee 


always 
nded where 
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the facts are not yet in. But if the 
student is spared the labor of under- 
standing the crotchets and enthusiasms 
of an eager salesman, he is likely to 
wish for an occasional protuberance he 
can hang on to—a lever to move the 
great mass of fact. Instructors, there- 
fore, who like the opportunity to dis- 
play their own theoretical wares with- 
out too much disturbance will welcome 
Munn’s approach. 

As for the particulars, instructors who 
give much weight to social psychology, 
theoretical or applied, will probably 
not want to consider Munn. His em- 
phasis falls mainly on tests and meas- 
urements, and beyond that those topics 
usually stressed in experimental psy- 
chology courses, The gesture in the first 
chapter toward providing a historical 
Context turns out to be more bewilder- 
ing than helpful to a student, since he 
sees that the historical approach is not 
followed through and wonders what to 
do with the background he's getting. 
Calvin et al. may be less conscientious 

on this point, but leaving the history 
up to the instructor, if it’s to be done 
at all, seems more realistic, 


Sa There is something reassur- 
ing about Sanford's subtitle, “A Scien- 
tific Study of Man.” It suggests that the 
text is going somewhere, rather than 
being simply a catalog. It is only fair 
to say that the expectation of overall 
goal direction is not entirely fulfilled, 
but Sanford’s text, like Leuba’s, stands 
out from most of the others under re- 
view here in bearing the mark of a 
single hand, with a consistent approach 
not only to assembling but also to 
working on the material. Although no 
particular theoretical position unites the 
book, one finds in every chapter an 
active, organizing approach to its fun- 
damental problems which should do 
much to make introductory students 
feel the thrust of the subject. If one 
must teach all of psychology in an 
introductory course, providing such a 
thoroughly conceptualized framework 
seems the best way to do it. 
Particularly to be commended are 
the chapters on psychological motives, 
perception, personality, and social psy- 
chology, and the theory-versus-technol- 
98y arrangement of the learning chap- 
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ters. Sensation gets shorter shrift than 
the other texts provide, and those 
devoted to physiological psychology will 
be shocked to note that it has been 
shoved into an after-thought chapter at 
the very end—an apparent compromise 
between the authors inclinations and 
the marketplace. 


Wicxexs & Meyer. Large type, 


wide margins and a very simple level 
of exposition combine to make the 
number of pages a misleading indicator 
of amount of content. Many of the 
standard topics are touched on, but the 


book is clearly pitched below the intel- 
lectual level of any group of sopho- 
mores the reviewers have seen. It is the 
most “systematic” of the group, sticking 
doggedly to a standard learning inter- 
pretation, which, in view of the simple 
conceptual level, prevents it from pre- 
senting anything except superficial com- 
ments on personality and social be- 
havior. Although the learning approach 
attempts to bring in current conceptions 
(probability in perception, game theory, 
etc.) in a page each, much of the text 
seems dated (e.g., the plateau of learn- 
ing is still here, despite Keller's demo- 
lition of it.) 


Method and Madness 
at Maudsley 


H. J. Eysenck (Ed.) 


Handbook of Abnormal Psychology. New York: Basic Books, 1961. Pp. xvi 


+ 816. $18.00. 


Reviewed by Bertram D. Conen 


H. J. Eysenck, editor of and prominent 
contributor to the present volume, is 
(a) professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of London, (b) Director of the 
Psychological Laboratories at the Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry at Maudsley Hospital 
and (c) Chief Psychologist at Maudsley 
and Bethlehem Royal Hospitals. The 
reviewer, Bertram D. Cohen, is (a) 
Head of the Division of Psychology of 
Detroit’s Lafayette Clinic and (b) Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Wayne State 
University. His earlier Clinical work oc- 
curred at the Michael Reese Hospital, 
at the Iowa Psychopathic Hospital, and 
at the Iowa City VA Hospital. He has 
taught at Indiana University and at the 
State University of Iowa. In both teach- 
ing and research he has stayed close to 
matters of psychopathology. He is pres- 
ently a member of the Psychopharma- 
cology Study Section of the NIMH. . 

—F. H. S. 


ysenck’s Handbook presents abnor- 
E mal psychology from the viewpoint 
of the experimental-analytic tradition 


as contrasted with the holistic-humat- 
istic viewpoint that characterizes the 
actual work-a-day orientation of an ap- 
preciable portion of persons in the 
applied mental health professions. The 
book follows a more constitutional- 
biological path than a socio-cultural 
one; it emphasizes objective and actu- 
arial approaches to abnormal behavior 
and avoids intuitive, impressionistic, 
and projective methods and concepts. 
To those familiar with the editor's con- 
tributions over the past two decades, 
this should come as no surprise. 

The Handbook is, for Eysenck, a 
compromise solution. In his introduc- 
tion he tells his readers that he had 
originally intended to write a textbook 
which would cover the experimental- 
abnormal field comprehensively, Even 
for a man of his admirable stamina, the 
task loomed too massive. Instead, he 
settled for a series of individual contri- 
butions from each of a group of investi. 
gators associated with him at Maudsley, 
That this is a risky procedure jn the 
art of handbook-making js noteworthy 
in that it heightens the probability of 


special bias in the selection and inter- 
pretation of the material included. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the bias is 
clearly present, but the book neverthe- 
less does bring together a large amount 
of information useful to the research 
psychopathologist. 

Placing this Handbook in a historical 
perspective, it is clear that it has two 
immediate predecessor-models. One is 
the J. McV. Hunt volumes (Personality 
and the Behavior Disorders) of the 
early forties; the other is Stevens’ Hand- 
book of Experimental Psychology of the 
early fifties. Eysenck’s Handbook at- 
tempts to capture the territorial content 
of the former with the methods of the 
latter. By means of a set of experi- 
mental and factorial bootstraps, the 
authors make a concerted attempt to 
lift abnormal psychology up from the 
misty swamplands of the clinic and 
onto the clearer and drier highlands of 
objective psychology. To prepare the 
ground, the editor divides abnormal 
psychology into three parts. Correspond- 
ing to the more traditional breakdown 
of clinical problems into diagnosis, cti- 
ology, and therapy, the Handbook 
travels from Part One: Description and 
Measurement of Abnormal Behavior, to 
Part Two: Causes and Determinants of 
Abnormal Behavior, and ends with 
Part Three: Experimental Study and 
Modification of Abnormal Behavior. 


Pe Oxe. This section is opened with 
a programmatic chapter dealing with 
systematic and methodological questions 
concerning the logic and function of 
diagnosis, and is followed by six chap- 
ters concerned with an array of psycho- 
logical modalities extending from 
psychomotor functions through ego- 
functions. Eysenck's chapter sets the 
stage by articulating his own basic pro- 
gram which entails the reformulation of 
psychological diagnosis in terms of the 
dimensional system he has previously 
described in many publications. The 
system of trait dimensions is offered as 


a quantitative. network within which 
persons can be described and from 
which the individual difference parame- 
ters of more fundamental variables in 
general. (Pavlovian- Hullian) behavior 
theory can be estimated. Given the sys- 
reference of this 


tematic frame of 


Handbook, the objective is quite legiti- 
mate and potentially fruitful. The spe- 
cific empirical solutions offered in 
Chapter One, however, are justified in 
a few closely packed pages and the 
condensation makes reading difficult. 
Readers should be aware that much of 
this material is highly controversial. 
The chapters following include exten- 
sive surveys of well organized material 
worth having in a single book, in addi- 
tion to segments in which the authors 
attempt to provide empirical support 
for the Eysenckian dimensional system. 
A. Yates and H. Brengelmann review 
psychomotor functions and expressive 


H. J. Eysencx 


movements, respectively. While projec- 
tive methods are on the unpreferred 
list, Brengelmann does include tests of 
this type and evaluates them for their 
reliability and predictive efficiency. 

A major problem faced by these 
authors is in the choice of criteria. 
Attempts are made with varying degrees 
substitute personality 
dimensions for the conventional diag- 
categories, The results do not yet 


of success to 


nosti 
justify the substitution, since the dimen- 


sions themselves, while possibly more 
reliable than the older categories, do 
not account for a convincing amount of 
the variance in the tests. Neither, of 
course, do the conventional categories. 
If clinicians were to accept the Eysen- 


ckian dimensional system, it would re- 
quire giving up the older categories 
for a new set of typological dimensions 
that are of questionable meaning them- 
selves, Simply because they may have 
some theoretical unity is, in itself, not 
sufficient incentive in view of the imma- 
ture state of the theory. 

From motor expression, Part One 
shifts to the area of sensory perception, 
handled by G. W. Granger. Here the 
field is constricted to a discussion of 
visual discrimination and adaptation. 
Granger provides little in the way of 
clinical or personality correlate data 
and thereby avoids the criterion prob- 
lem. He offers an interesting individual 
difference variable, the “filter factor,” 
a constant deviation in visual thresholds 
occurring within individuals under ab- 
normal conditions (e.g, experimental 
anoxia) and between individuals under 
normal conditions. Whether or not such 
measurements will provide meaningful 
diagnostic information is posed as a 
problem for future investigation. 

Intellectual functions are the domain 
of W. D. Furneaux, who summarizes 
his own work in this field. The ideas 
are novel and provocative, and have 
not been previously available to the 
psychological public. R. W. Payne pro- 
vides a reasonably comprehensive re- 
view of cognitive abnormalities. He 
concerns himself with the kind of ma- 
terial reviewed by Hunt and Cofer in 
the Hunt volumes, brings the field up 
to date, and critically examines the 
effects of many additional variables. in 
Inglis summarizes individual differences 
in the areas of perceptual defence, the 
Zeigarnik effect, and level of aspiration. 
The basic empirical content in each 
area is neatly organized, Theoretically, 
a heavy burden is placed on the Yerkes- 
Dodson law and a “stress” dimension, 
which, when combined with the Ey- 
senckian dimensional system and liberal 
speculation, accounts for 


perhaps to 
much. in 


Pa Two. The issue of 
eminence is resolved by affo 
for chapters on heredit 
and E. Slater, 
Rees, as well as 
upbringing and 
factors by 


causal pre- 
rding space 
y by J, Shields 
and constitution by L 
a chapter on childhood 

other 


environme 
mma nta 
l. O'Connor al 


and Cyril M. 
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Franks. The first two chapters. are 
thorough, lengthy, and go into consider- 
able technical depth. The third chapter, 
while shorter, does consider studies of 
the social conditions of childhood and 
the influence of. psychoanalytic-historical 
variables. 

The last three chapters include de- 
tailed and readable excursions by a) 
lrene Martin into the mechanisms of 
somatic reactivity, b) Cyril M. Franks 
into conditioning, and c) H, Gwynne 
Jones, into learning. These are included 
in Part Two presumably to provide infor- 
mation concerning the processes which 
translate the variables of the first threc 
chapters into their ultimate effects in 
abnormal behavior. 


The 


last two chapters mentioned 
abov 


e are of particular importance in 
that here the relations between person- 
ality dimensions and the variables of 
conditioning and learning theory are 
given their most exhaustive treatment. 
As such, they will serve as useful sources 
for students. In these areas several rival 
theories have developed, and the reader 
without a pertinent background should 
be informed that the interpret 
often too one-sided. Franks, for exam- 
ple, attempts to provide evidence for 
the superiority of measures of introver- 
sion-extraversion over measures of anx- 


lety to account for “conditionability.” 
The conditioning curvi 


ations are 


es he presents to 
make his point do indeed indicate that 


introverted (or dysthymic) persons show 
higher conditioned response curves than 
those produced by extraverted (or hys- 
teric) subjects. Actually, this is irrele- 
vant to classical conditioning studies in 
which manifest anxiety measurements 
have been used to estimate motivational 
level. In the latter studies the under- 
lying theoretical variable, D in the 
Hullian system, has as one of its chief 
defining effects the production of differ- 
ential slopes of the conditioning curves, 
Franks curves are parallel, indicating 
that the introversion-extraversion conti- 
nuum relates in some way to the asso- 
ciative factor, H in the Hullian system, 
rather than the motivational one. ‘Thus 
Eysenckian introversion is different from 
manifest anxiety, and it is apparently 
not a better alternative to it when 
manifest anxiety is used to provide an 
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index of drive 
Hullian context. 


level in a technical 


Pe Turer. The effects of conditions 
that make normal behavior abnormal, 
and vice versa, are summarized in seven 
chapters. The consequences of brain 
damage and procedures for creating 
experimental neuroses in animals are 
surveyed by V. Meyer and P. Broad- 
hurst, respectively. Four chapters are 
devoted to various therapeutic proce- 
dures including psychosurgery by R. 
Willett, cerebral electroshock by D. 
Campbell, drug treatment by D. Trou- 
ton and H. J. Eysenck, and psycho- 
therapy by H. J. Eysenck. The final 
chapter is a very practical contribution 
by H. Gwynne Jones on applied abnor- 
mal psychology. 

Meyer's review on brain damage is 
concise and intelligently critical. It 
should prove useful as a reference 
source for the major conceptual ap- 
proaches and empirical findings. Broad- 
hurst’s chapter on experimental neurosis 
underscores one objective of contempo- 
rary behavioral science: the discovery 
of universal organismic laws, whether 
the subject matter concerns normal be- 
havior or behavior of particul: 
to the psychopathologist, It also gives 
the reader some unde standing of the 
historical basis of Eysenck's theorizing, 
Which stems in broad outline from 
Pavlov's characterization of canine traits 
and the relation of these traits to dif- 
ferential conditionability, 

The reviews of psychosur 
electroshock are more lengthy than one 
would expect, since these methods have 
been falling into relative disuse clin- 


ically in recent years. The length is 
Justified in that the autho: 
these Procedures as 
manipulating variables 
est to Psychologists, Similarly, the chap- 
ter on the effects of drugs concerns 
relationships between Parameters of 


overt behavior and vari 
ariables i = 
ble by drugs. aT 


S is devoted largel 
to the more Ume-honored drugs is ^4 
alcohol) with relatively 


er drugs, 


ar interest 


rgery and 


rs consider 
techniques for 
9f general inter- 


T Chapter 
hapter on 


psychotherapy is le 


concerned with 
general psychological relationships and 
more with the particular issue of thera- 
peutic outcome. This reviewer felt the 
style was at times unnecessarily polemi- 
cal, consistent with Eysenck's previous 
sorties in this area. 

The final chapter could be usefully 
assimilated by the clinician who wishes 
to expand his armamentarium beyond 
the standard stockpile of tests and 
treatments. H. Gwynne Jones offers an 
approach to individual patients that 
encourages flexibility, ingenuity, and 
sensible use of theory in the application 
of experimental principles to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of clinical problems. 

A handbook has both a right and à 
responsibility to be methodologically 
selective. But once the methodologica 
boundaries (those of contemporary ob- 
jective and behavioristic psychology sil 
this case) have been laid out, om 
expects to find contributors who repre- 
sent a fair cross section of specific in 
retical positions, The close eosam 
proximity of the authors of this NES 
apparently acted to impede the degre’ 
to which it approximated this criterio 
of a handbook’s adequacy. The con- 
tributors are a talented and thoughtful 
group but, to coin a paraphrase, there 
was a tendency to render unto the 
editor that which was his and perhaps 
even a little more. Be that as it may: 
the main factual references in cach 
field covered are mostly there, through 
1958, and the book should provide j 
stimulating adjunct to research seminars 
at the graduate level. 


ma 


Archimedes was not free from mie Pi 
vailing notion that geometry was a 
graded by being employed to pair 
anything useful. It was with difficu » 
that he was induced to stoop from en 
lation to practice. He was half Lo 
of those inventions which were the es 
der of hostile nations, and always spoke 
of them slightingly as mere amusements, 
as trifles in which a pre uicem 
might be suffered to relax his mind af e 
intense application to the higher parts of 
his science. 


—T. B. Macauray 
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Reviews, Reviews, REVIEWS 


N addition to CP there are at least 
132 English language journals that 
reviews of books falling within 


carry 
avioral science. The book 


the area of be 
reviewing activities of all these journals, 
including CP, are scanned and tabu- 
lated by the Mental Health Book Re- 
view Index and, semiannually, since 
1956, there appears a compilation of 
information on what books have been 
whom in what journals. 


reviewed by 
Although the Index may have some 
shortcomings, it is a publication of 
great potential value for those who wish 
specific information on the reviews of 
particular books and for any who may 
wish to do more systematic studies of 
the book reviewing process as it bears 
on the scientific and scholarly enter- 
prize in psychology, psychiatry, psy- 
choanalysis and related arcas. 

its inception, the Index has 
reviews 


Since 
tabulated information on the 
of 8962 books and has published infor- 
mation concerning the 2062 of them 
that have been reviewed by three or 
more psychological, psychiatric or psy- 
choanalytic journals (these fields are 
defined as “core” fields), or have been 
reviewed by three or more journals in 
three or more separate fields, or have 
been reviewed in any three journals 
originating outside the United States, 
or have been published in a language 
other than English. 

The fact that a fourth of the books 
that come to the attention of the Index 
actually qualify for referencing may 
mean that there is still a great deal of 
multiple reviewing in spite of the al- 
leged monopolistic position of CP. It 
may also mean that there is not as 
much multiple reviewing as many 
would like, nor as much as might be 
desirable if the reviewing process is to 


contribute most to the advancement of 
psychological science. 


V V HaT kind of books are most likely 
to receive multiple reviews? The very 
title of the Index, since Mental Health 
makes many psychologists nervous, will 
suggest immediately to some that the 
Index may do injustice to books that 
deal with matters of basic research. But 
the Index seems to take seriously its 
stated determination to cover reviews 
of all books in behavioral science. For 
example, the following entries in Vol. 
6, No. 11 of the Index show there is 
no exclusive focus on matters of path- 
ology or its absence (also these entries 
will illustrate the substance of the 
Index). 


Cronbach, Lee Joseph. Essentials of psy- 
chological testing. (2d ed. Under the 
editorship of Gardner Murphy.) N.Y., 
Harper, 1960. 650 p. $7.00 

Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960/61, 65, 299- 
300 (Claude J. Bartlett) 

Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 323-324 
(Benjamin Rosner) 

Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 30, 190-191 
(Philip E. Vernon) 

Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 380-381 (D. 
A. Pidgeon) 

Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 287-288 
(R. W. Payne) 

Contemp. Psychol., 1961, 6, 81-82 (Nor- 
man Frederiksen) 


Personnel Guid. J., 1960/61, 39, 154- 
155 (J. C. Gowan) 
Personn. Psychol., 1960, 13, 471-473 


(Donald L. Grant) 

Luce, Robert Duncan. Individual choice 
behavior; a theoretical analysis. N.Y., 
Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1959. 
153 p. $5.95; 48s 
Contemp. Psychol., 
(W. K. Estes) 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 221-222 (W. 
Sluckin) 


1960, 5, 113-116 


Personn. Psychol., 
(Louis Guttman) 

Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 315 
Ammons) 

Miller, George Armitage, Galanter, 
Eugene, & Pribram, Karl H. Plans and 
the structure of behavior. N.Y., Holt, 
1960. 226 p. $5.00 

Behavioral Sci., 1960, 5, 341-342 (Wil- 
liam Paul Livant) 

Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 275-276 (I. 
M. L. Hunter) 


1960, 13, 214-215 


(GC. H 


Canad. J. Psychol., 1960, 14, 281-282 
(Peter M. Milner) 

Contemp. Psychol., 1960, 5, 209-211 
(D. O. Hebb) 

J. indiv. Psychol, 1961, 17, 117-118 


(Alfred E. Kuenzli) 


What about the 6000 or more books 
that are in the files but not on the 
pages of the Index? What is filtered 
out? The editorial prefacing Vol. 6, 
No. 11 points out that books in social 
psychology are less likely than. most to 
receive multiple reviews. (Journals in 
Sociology, Anthropology and Political 
Science are not scanned; here may be 
one bias introduced by the Mental 
Health orientation of the Index, a bias 
working against inclusion of books in 
the social area.) It seems very likely 
also that psychological books reviewed 
by journals in the areas of physics or 
acoustics or engineering and, also natu- 
rally, by CP, are not likely to accumu- 
late the three reviews necessary to make 
the pages of the Index. f 


W HAT does one do to be sure that 


his book will receive multiple reviews? 
The editorial cited above gives some 
clues. First, write a handbook, or a 
book on the history or the theory or the 
fundaments of a field, or a book giving 
an inventory of a wide range of re- 
search, or a book on methodology. One- 
fourth of the books referenced in the 
Index fall in such a general cate: 


= : gory. 
Next best, write a book about children 


or adolescents, the objects of great 
inter- and multi-disciplinary i 


concern, 
One out of five of the refe 


: renced books 
And i e wri 

a book on the history wie 
methods or major research trends n h 
area of childhood and adole nier 
is almost. guaranteed multip 
whereby he and his colle: 


are in this category, 


scence, he 
le reviews 


agues are al- 
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most sure to find out what almost any- 
body makes of his book. To make as- 
surance doubly sure, perhaps he should 
write it language other than 
English. 


in a 


Such matters aside, the Index can be 
a unique resource for anyone wishing 
to review reviews either for personal or 
for research purposes. The Index is 
sponsored by a number of Mental 
Health and other organizations and is 
produced under the guidance of an 
editorial committee of which Ilse Bry 
is chairman and Lois Afflerbach is co- 
chairman. To subscribe for a year, send 
$3.00 to the latter at The Klapper 


Library, Queens College, Flushing 67, 
New York. 


Books ro Come 


D.. to appear in late Spring or 
early Summer of 1962 are perh: 
hundred excellent books about 

CP as yet knows nothing. But the 
some that will not be surprises. 
these is Introduction to Psy, 
Research by William 
Michael Wertheimer, to be published 
by Wiley. The authors report that this 
book went through four complete drafts 
and two revisions before being cast into 
galleys, and that it will deal with the 
realities of doing psychological research, 
including not only traditional topics but 
also such earthy business as where to 
get research money. 


aps a 
which 
re are 
Among 
chological 
A. Scott and 


Also coming soon, and again from 
Wiley, is Aging and Personality: A 
Study of Eighty-Seven Older Men, by 
Suzanne Richard, Florine Livson and 
Paul G. Petersen. The book will depart 
from the conventional in that it deals 
with personality changes ‘development 
still?) not in children but in adults 
from 55 to 84 years old. And it will 
deal not with pathology alone but with 
adults who are functioning well as they 
approach and enter retirement. 


From Knopf is coming Introduction 
lo Statistical Method, by Kenneth R. 
Hammond and James C. Houscholder. 
Dr. Hammond reports that he fell 
under the spell of Knopf's Krech and 
Crutchfield and started a book. He 
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asked his friend Householder, a mathe- 
matician, to read a chapter. House- 
holder did—and rewrote it. Hammond 
liked Householders assumption that 
"students of psychology can do more 
than count to six." Collaboration began. 
As finally crystallized, the book aims to 
show the need for measures and meth- 
ods and then to treat statistics from a 
mathematical point of view. 

Coming later but still soon is Robert 
Winch's book Identity and Its Familial 
Determinants, to be published by Bobbs- 
Merrill. Dr. Winch reports that after 
ruminating about social interaction and 
social systems and identification he 
wrote himself a memo; the memo be- 
came hypotheses which led to pilot 


studies which led to new ideas which 
led to the book. 

M. H. Appley and Charles N. Cofer 
are working on Theories and Research 
in Motivation, to be brought out by 
Wiley in 1963. Cofer says that it will 
be a comprehensive review of what its 
tide says, and that it is a 
What he means by that will become 
clear, perhaps, only after the book is 


monster. 


weighed, physically and otherwise. At 
any rate, he reports that psychologists 
are doing research faster than he and 
Appley can write it up. They do not 
suggest a moratorium on res 
one might suspect that they secretly 
would like one. 


—F.H. S. 


New Text for Future Teachers 


Herbert J. Klausmeier 


Learning and Human Abilities: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. 


Educational Psychology. New York: 
Pp. xii + 562. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Freverick B, Davis 


Professor Klausmeier, the author, rc- 
ceived his doctorate in 
Stanford University after 


years of experience in sec 
tion. 


education at 
a number of 
ondary educa- 
He is now Professor of Education 
at the University of Wisconsin. On the 
way from Stanford to Madison he 
taught and worked in education at San 
Francisco State College and at the 
Colorado State College of Education. 
He has had a long-standing interest in 
human learning and development, an 
interest reflected in the present book. 
Earlier, in collaboration with others, he 
published Teaching in the Elementar 
School, New York, Harper and Bluilhen, 
1956. Frederick p. Davis took his de 
gree in education at Harvard and, dur- 
ing World War II served as an editor 
with Co-operative Test Service and 
as an aviation psychologist in the Air 
Force. After the war and after a brief 
period as Chairman of the Psychology 
Department at Peabody College, he 
moved on to Hunter College in New 
York where he is now Professor of 
Education. He teaches educational meas- 
urement, research techniques and test 


construction. Over the past twenty-five 
years he has written extensively in the 
field of psychological 
perhaps his best known work is repre- 
sented in the Davis Reading Tests. . 

—F. H. 5. 


measurements 


N the preface, the author writes, “My 
I purpose in this book is to set forth 
a theory of classroom learning and to 
bring together research findings that 
deal with efficiency of learning." In the 
accomplishment of this purpose, he has 
written a 562-page book divided into 
four main parts. Part I is devoted to 
the essential components of teaching- 
learning situations. Part II deals with 
Ways of producing efficient learning in 
the cognitive, psychomotor, and affec- 
tive areas. Part III describes conditions 
conducive to efficient learning. Part TV 
discusses evaluation, measurement, and 
research techniques. In some respects 
this organization of the material in the 
field of educational psychology. differs 
from the conventional. In 
books, the erowth and deve 
the. individual -physical, 


many such 
lopment of 


mental, and 


emotional—is handled in a separate 
section. In Klausmeier's book, however, 
developmental trends in learning are 
taken up with respect to concepts, prob- 
lem solving and creative abilities, psy- 
chomotor abilities, and attitude learning 
in chapters 6, 7, 8, and 9, respectively. 
Traditional presentations of the neuro- 
logical bases for psychomotor develop- 
ment and of the psychosexual bases for 
emotional development are not pro- 
vided. Neither is there any presentation 
of the neural structures involved in 
learning nor of the principal theories 
advanced to explain how learning of 
various types occurs. These omissions 
will work out well for students who 
have taken an earlier course in general 
psychology. Overlap between courses is 
thereby reduced. 

An interesting and useful chapter on 
the use of television, electronic equip- 
ment for teaching shorthand and foreign 
languages, and on teaching machines is 
included in Part III. This chapter, 
“New Settings and Contexts for Learn- 
ing," also contains a brief description 
of team teaching. Other chapters in 
Part III cover the familiar topics of 
Motivation, Retention and Transfer, and 
Providing for Individual Differences. 

Part TV includes three chapters, the 
first of which is titled: “Evaluation and 
Measurement: Standardized Tests.” The 
uses of evaluation instruments are well 
stated and the material on the prepara- 
tion of informal tests and other evalu- 
ative procedures seems helpful and well 
presented. Some of the more technical 
matters seem to the reviewer to be 
awkwardly handled. In the section on 
reliability, for example, the difference 
in the origins of the error variance that 
influences. parallel-forms and split-half 
reliability coefficients is not set forth. 
The need for correcting the correlation 
coefficient between half-test scores for 
length is not mentioned. Students are 
not apt to be bothered by statements 
such as "Few, if any, tests are sufficiently 
reliable to be considered completely ac- 
curate measures of each individual's 
gain during the year" (p. 450); but a 
good many authorities in educational 
measurement are likely to feel uncom- 
fortable about the connotations of this 
statement, The authorities would feel 
better if the statement were as follows: 


“Few, if any, tests are sufficiently reli- 
able to provide even moderately accu- 
rate estimates of an individual's gain 
during a school year.” The connotations 
of the latter statement are quite differ- 
ent from those of the former; further- 
more, it leads to a presentation of ways 
of estimating the error in a measure of 
gain. 


The chapter on statistical and re- 
search terminology (17) is intended “to 
clarify the more common statistical 
terms and symbols frequently encoun- 
tered in research reports ." The 
treatment is necessarily so brief, how- 
ever, that this purpose may not be 
achieved in the case of most beginning 
students. Perhaps a discussion of such 
terms as quartile deviation, average de- 
viation, chi square, critical ratio, ¢ test, 
analysis of variance, F test, and factor 
analysis should be left to more special- 
ized sources on the grounds that few 
students in introductory courses in edu- 
cational psychology will either need to 
know them or be able to learn from this 
book enough to understand them even 
if they do feel a need for them. It is 
difficult to say to what degree statistical 
concepts can be simplified for beginning 
students before the concepts lose their 
essential integrity. It is quite possible 
that statisticians will claim that this 
point has been reached in chapter 17 
in statements of the following kind: 
"For example, rejecting the null hy- 
pothesis when P — .05 means that if 
sampling were repeated one hundred 
times the accepted conclusion that the 
difference is a true difference will be in 
error five times” (p. 544). Or, “One 
means of estimating the significance of 
a factor loading is to square it; e.g., 
(.85)? = .72; (.30)? = .09. Many re- 
searchers ignore a loading of less than 
.50 since its square is only .25" (p. 547). 


In summary, the reviewer judges the 
book to be about as teachable and as 
accurate as most other recent texts in 
its field. While it may fall short of the 
ambitious objective of setting forth a 
theory of classroom learning, it is cer- 
tainly a practical book, attractively 
printed and bound, and highly useful 
for introducing students to educational 


psychology. 
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By F. J.J. Buytendijk 


Modern man has been 
less concerned with un- 
derstanding the problems 
of pain than with the 
use of drugs to blot it 
from consciousness. Pro- 
fessor Buytendijk dis- 
cusses the nature of 
pain, as experienced by 
man and by animals, and 
its purpose as a factor in 
life. His deeply thought- 
ful and authoritative an- 
alysis makes use of re- 
cent research to show 
how pain originates and 
to detail the physical and 
psychological reactions 
that it prompts. In his 
words, pain is a distress 
to be accepted “as the 
sign and seal of a deep 
bond with being itself.” 
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Helping with Love and Marriage 


Lucy Freeman and Harold Greenwald 


Emotional Maturity in Love and Marriage. New York: Harper, 1961. 


Pp. xiv + 255. $4.95. 


Dean Johnson 


Marriage Counseling: Theory and Practice. 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. Pp. x + 246. $5.00. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 


Reviewed by Ronznr F, Wixcu 


The first book is a collaborative one, 
broduced by a professional writer and a 
professional. clinical psychologist, both 
bsychoanalytically oriented. The profes- 
sional writer is Lucy Freeman who 
once worked for the New York Times 
but in recent years has been writing 
independently, and authoring such books 
as Fight Against Fears, Hope for the 
Troubled, So You Want to be Psycho- 
analyzed!, and Troubled Women, Dr. 
Greenwald took his PhD in psychology 
at Columbia and since 1956 has been 
active in psychoanalytic circles in and 
around New York, H. 
in the practice of individual and group 
psychotherapy in that city. In recent 
years he has served as research associate 
in the Group Therapy Department of 
the Theodor Reik Clinic, and has held 
faculty appointments with the National 
Psychological Association for Psycho- 
analysis, the Pratt Institute, and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Pres- 
ently, in addition to his practice, he 
serves as a consultant psychologist at 
the Stuyvesant Polyclinic Hospital and 
is a member of the faculty of the train- 
ing institute there. CP readers may 
know his book, The Call Girl: A Psy- 
choanalytic Study. The late Dean John- 
son, author of the second volume re- 
viewed here, was Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Arkansas. His aca- 
demic training occurred at Boston Uni- 
versity, at Duke University, and at the 
Menninger Foundation. He held a Post 
Graduate Certificate in Marriage Coun- 
seling from the latter institution and 
was associate director of the founda- 
tion’s Marriage Counseling Service and 
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e is now engaged 


Training Program before moving to the 
University of Arkansas. Dr. Robert 
Winch, the reviewer, though a Fellow 
of APA, is primarily a sociologist. He 
received his doctorate at the University 
of Chicago, taught sociology at Chicago 
and Vanderbilt and then moved to 
Northwestern University where he has 
been since, as an associate and full pro- 
fessor, except for a year on a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. He has long main- 
tained an interest in marriage and 
the family, and has published exten- 
sively in the field. His books include 
The Modern Family, 1952, and Mate 
Selection, 1958. His book Identity and 
Its Familial Determinants will be pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill in 1962. 


—P. HS. 


Sh to help 
themselves, and the second is a text for 
those who would guide others, 


ucy à ter who has 
Specialized in Psychoanalysis, psychiatry, 


[ are, and is best known 
for her Fight Against Fears. Harold 


Greenwald is a Psychologist, perhaps 
best known as the author of The Call 
Girl, Being Psychoanalytically oriented, 
the authors regard the relations between 
the sexes as laden with problems and 
view the problems as rooted in sex. The 
battle of the sexes is discussed in such 
chapters as “The Myth of the Happy 
Honeymoon” and “Marriage as a Ven- 
detta." The dynamics of the struggle 
are set forth under such titles as “The 
Respectful Prostitute and the Proper 


Pimp” and “The Mystique of the Or- 
gasm.” The tone of the book is cap- 
tured by the dust jacket's comment that 
the “approach is Freudian but the book 
strikes a hopeful throughout.’ 
(Italics added.) 

l Since Emotional Maturity lacks data 
or an original synthesis of extant propo- 
sitions and since it is addressed to a 
popular audience, it invites comment 
with respect to (a) its adequacy as a 
reflection of the psychoanalytic point of 
view and (b) the adequacy of that point 
of view. On the first point it is the 
reviewer's judgment that the book is a 
thoroughly respectable popularization of 
the common core of currently accepted 
psychoanalytic doctrine, On the second 
point the reviewer was impressed with 
the difficulty in finding a sentence in 
the indicative mode, e.f.: 


note 


“The bride may not realize that her 
husband, who appears so manly and 
confident may be shy and fearful as to 
how well he will acquit himself sexually. 
She may want to understand more about 
his needs but think it unladylike to ask 
any questions and this may add to any 
discomfort she already feels. He, on the 
other hand, may . . .” (P. 34, italics 
added). 


The one consolation of such monotonous 
uncertainty is that this ‘mode of may 
represents a giant step away from the 
dogmatism of some of the earlier Bey 
choanalytic writers (always excluding 
Freud) and toward representing the 
truth value of psychoanalytic proposi- 
tions with more accuracy, . 
Three further observations regarding 
Emotional Maturity: (a) its advice 
sounds (b) and/but (reader's 
choice) morally conservative, and (c) 
the book as a whole sounds dated. On 
arriving at the first of these judgments, 
the reviewer asked himself whether or 
not conventional psychoanalytic princi- 
ples had come to sound like comfortable 


folk-wisdom. Perhaps—the answer came 
back—perhaps, 


wise, 


But there is a certain 
non-psychoanalytic wisdom in the gen- 
eral view that both A—any A—and its 
opposite are bad. One should neither 
hate nor be too fond of one’ 
one should neither be obsesse 
nor should one fear it, 
wisdom, then, seems to c 


S parents, 
d with sex 
ctc., etc. The 
ome from the 


golden mean, even a more ancient con- 


cept that the libido. On the third point 
the reviewer had the feeling of having 
been over this terrain many, many times. 
No sin is this in a popular book, but it is 
regrettable that time seems to add not 
a cubit of solid evidence to these propo- 
sitions. In time this lack undermines 
plausibility and the interpretations come 
to sound tired and dubious. 


Ta author of the second book, Dean 
Johnson, took advanced degrees from 
Boston University, studied at the Men- 
ninger Foundation, was associate direc- 
tor of the marriage counseling service 
and training program there, and is now 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Arkansas. His book, which is aimed 
at the aspiring counselor, takes up the 
phases of the counseling relationship 
from the beginning interview and the 
question of rapport, through a battery 
of techniques for use in the continuing 
relationship (listening, asking questions, 
making comments, confrontation, and 
silence), the question of recording (its 
heuristic value and its subpoena-linked 
hazards), and the use of psychiatric 
consultation (counselors should not “be- 
come junior psychiatrists” ). Counseling, 
which utilizes the client’s ego-strength, 
is not to be confused with psychother- 
apy, which may deal with the uncon- 
scious. . 

Johnson asserts that marriage coun- 
seling is not a distinct but an eclectic 
profession. It is practiced by one whose 
basic training and disciplinary identity 
are in “one of the well-established pro- 
fessions such as medicine, sociology, the- 
ology, psychology, law, and social work.” 
Johnson sees the intellectual roots of 
marriage counseling in: the dynamic 
psychology of Freud and his sucessors, 
the emphases on “wholeness” in Gestalt 
psychology and on operationism in ex- 
perimental psychology, on interaction 
analysis in social psychology and on 
motivational studies in comparative 
psychology, and the emphasis on sub- 
cultures and group-membership determi- 
nants in sociology. 

To this reviewer it has appeared that 
over the years there has been a manifest 
discrepancy between the ideology and 
the practice of counselors. As we have 
just noted, the ideology makes the claim 
that their intellectual roots are eclectic 


and that they are neither junior nor 
poor-man’s psychiatrists (taking the less 
difficult and/or less remunerative cases), 
but their practice seems to be based 
largely on the procedure and theories of 
psychiatrists, and if we may be excused 
a momentary Freudian stance, why the 
denial? In practice the present volume 
makes much use of ego-strength, of un- 
conscious determinants of behavior and 
of enabling the client to discover his 
real motivations. In practice the ties to 


experimental and comparative psychol- 
ogy, to sociology and anthropology seem 
of little use (at least to be little used). 

In sum, although it may strike a jar- 
ring note, this reviewer's assessment of 
both books is that they are not merely 
good, but really excellent, statements in 
their respective cadres. The reviewer’s 
negativism is directed not towards the 
books but toward the state of the dis- 
cipline(s) which they reflect all too 
accurately. 


Adjective Personality 


Assessment 


Edward Bennett 


Personality Assessment and Diagnosis. New York: Ronald Press Company, 


1961. Pp. xii + 287. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Jonn D. Brack 


Edward Martin Bennett, now psycholo- 
gist in the Human Factors Department 
of the Mitre Corporation, is a Purdue 
PhD with an employment history that 
includes work with Richardson Bellows 
and Henry, with the Bio-Mechanics 
Laboratory at Tufts University, and 
with the Natick, Massachusetts, school 
system. In 1959 he published the book, 
The Search for Emotional Security. 
The reviewer, John D. Black, is Direc- 
tor of the Counseling and Testing Cen- 
ter at Stanford University. He did his 
doctoral work at Minnesota with Starke 
Hathaway and has since been very ac- 
tive in an assortment of activities, in- 
cluding the organizing of a group of 
psychologists in private practice and the 
founding of a test publishing firm, 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 
Throughout, a focal interest has been 
the normal personality and its assess- 
ment. 


—E.H. S. 


ESPITE its imposing title, this book 
D is essentially a manual for the use 
of a personality assessment technique 
called the “polydiagnostic method,” in 
which subjects are forced to choose 
from sets of 15 adjectives the 3 most 
self-descriptive; then from the remain- 


ing 12, the next 3 most descriptive; 
from the remaining 9, the next 3, and 
so on. This process is repeated for 20 
overlapping sets of 15 adjectives each 
with occasional changes in instructions; 
€, select the least descriptive adjec- 
tives, the ones you would most like to 
be, the ones which best describe other 
people. 

A slightly diabolical touch is added 
by providing only favorable adjectives 
for the "least descriptive? instructions, 
and unfavorable adjectives for all *most 
descriptive" choices. The lists are indi- 
vidually administered to one subject at 
a time. How adjectives were chosen for 
the sets is not explained. Normative 
distributions are given by sex, based on 
N’s of 150 to 200 for each set of adjec- 
tives. The subjects ranged in age from 
15 to 64, and the norms were meticu- 
lously corrected to reflect age and sex 
distributions of the urban white popula- 
tion. Unfortunately, nearly all subjects 
came from greater Boston and no infor- 
mation is given regarding their educa. 
ton or socio-economic Status. There is 
some data on reliability and the app 
dix gives the equivalents of the v s 
tives in four European Tinea tes 
cluding Flemish, TURN 


The book o : 
pens w " 
I With a 56-page 
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“summary and systematization of the 
dynamics of emotions, thinking, and 
personality," which includes ten pages 
of diagrams for those who like to visu- 
alize concepts spatially. It offers a rather 
superficial treatment of defense and ad- 
justive mechanisms on an orthodox 
Freudian base without acknowledgment 
of any theoretical controversies or re- 
cent contributions. Fortunately, this dis- 
cussion is irrelevant to the use of 
the "polydiagnostic" technique by the 
"trained diagnosticians" for whom the 
book was written. 

The chapter on interpretation. (en- 
titled “Reading the Map") advocates a 
highly subjective, intuitive approach de- 
spite the objectivity inherent in the 
method. It is written at a curiously 
elementary level, Samples: ex- 
pressed feelings may mirror subjective 
feelings or they may be a distortion of 
them.” “Feelings of anger may be ex- 
pressed as feeling angry, 
or hostile.” 

Following this chapter 
devoted to five case repo 
the complete 


bitter, savage, 


are 80 pages 
rts, including 
“polydiagnostic patterns” 
and some scores and protocols from 
other tests. No attempt is made to show 
relationships between other tests and 
the “polydiagnostic.” The last 40 pages 
of the book discuss similarities and dif- 
ferences in the responses of men and 
women to the adjectives, all based on 
the Boston norms, and the book con- 
cludes with a “tentative theory of sex- 
associated personality,” the first princi- 
ple of which reads as follows: “mascu- 
line thinking is a modification down- 
ward in intensity of feminine thinking.” 

There is no evidence that the “poly- 
diagnostic method” can provide more 
useful information in assessment or 
diagnosis than, for example, 
of Gough's Adjective Check List for 
Heilbrun's need Scales, which is far less 
time-consuming for both examiner and 
subject. As a test manual, Bennett’s 
book is probably as good as many that 
are released these days; as a treatment 
of personality assessment and diagnosis, 
it misses the mark by being too techni- 
cal for laymen, too superficial and naive 
for the professional. 


H 


the scoring 
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A Case of Inadequate Development? 


Justin Pikunas, in collaboration with Eugene J. Albrecht 


Psychology of Human Development. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 


Reviewed by Dorornea McCarruy 


xiv + 346. $6.50. 
The principal author, Dr. Justin 
Pikunas, received his baccaulaureate 


degree from Vytautas University in 
Lithuania and his doctorate at Munich. 
For a while he did post-doctoral re- 
search at the University of Paris and 
then came to the University of Detroit, 
his present locus. In addition to his 
academic post, he is also senior staff 
consultant for the Psychological Con- 
sultation Service and serves on the staff 
of the Mercy College School of Nursing 
in Detroit. His collaborator, Dr. Eugene 
J. Albrecht, received his MA and PhD 
at Loyola and for three years was on 
the staff of the University of Detroit be- 
fore moving to General Motors. Dr. 
Dorothea McCarthy has been professing 
developmental and clinical psychology 
at Fordham University since 1932. She 
received her PhD at Minnesota under 
Florence Goodenough and John Ander- 
son, and, before coming to Fordham, 
held a National Research Council Fel- 
lowship, did some clinical 


California and directed the 


School at the University of Georgia. 
She is best. known for her pioneering 
research in the language development 
of children, She summarized and evalu- 
ated the literature in this area for both 
editions of Murchison’s Handbook of 

. Psychology and for both of 
Carmichael’s Manuals of Child Psy- 


She is a recent president of 


Division 7 of APA, 


work in 
nursery 


chology, 
—F. H. S. 


Aus title indicates this volume at- 


™Mpts to cover Psychologi l- 
opment throughout (| Pri Ue ae 


he entire lif 

à e span. 
It is well organized ^ 
Sections which ar 
twenty- 


into ten major 
À © subdivided into 
our chapters each followed by 


a set of questions for review and by a 
list of general and specific references. 
The material of the text itself is brief 
and thin, making only sketchy use of 
the wealth of experimental findings 
available in this rich and growing field. 
The writers depend chiefly on secondary 
sources and do not give the interested 
and able student information regarding 
the classical studies of child psychology 
or clues as to where recent original re- 
ch may be found. The book 
certainly possesses none of the charac- 
teristics of thoroughness and scholar- 
ship which is usually associated with 
authors trained in Europe. One finds 
references to well-known authors 
strangely intertwined so as to be down- 
right misleading; for example, on PP: 
95-96 appears: “Charlotte Biihler’s ex 
ploration of routine behavior and daily 
cycles during the first ycar of life E 
vividly illustrated by an analytic 
cinema study of a single infant from 
the 15th to the 235th day of age m 
his home environment by A. Gesell and 
H. M. Halverson. It depicts and in- 
terprets his total behavior at this age. 
A gradual and progressive trend in 
growth from week to week was hy- 
pothesized and shown." 'The familiar 
pie diagrams from Bühler's analysis of 
the child's activities during the twenty- 
four hours are shown, but without 
further integration into the text. The 
thirty figures are unevenly spaced 
throughout the book. 'They are not well 
integrated with the text and are left to 
tell their own stories. Only six may be 
considered to present data from the 
literature of developmental psychology. 
Eight are from the Mid-Century White 
House Conference reports, and two are 
unlabelled or unkeyed so as 
practically meaningless, 


to be 


Projective Techniques and Cross-Cultural Research 


by Gardner Lindzey 


University of Minnesota 


Written primarily for those interested in the application of pro- 
jective techniques in anthropological research, this new book 
critically surveys the entire array of projective tests, emphasizes 
their distinctive features and theoretical bases, and highlights the 
problems and contributions generated by their extensive use in 
cross-cultural research. Additional features include summaries 
involving the use of projective techniques on cross-cultural phe- 
nomena, and the relation of projective techniques to psychological 


theory. 348 pages, $6.00 


Readings on the Exceptional Child 


edited by 


E. Philip Trapp 
and Philip Himelstein 


both of the 
University of Arkansas 


Research and Theory 


This volume of readings, unlike others, provides the student with 
an experimental orientation. The book consists of about 50 articles 
—some of which have been previously published, some of which 
are original—introducing the student to significant topics and 
research trends in the areas of mental deficiency, the gifted, the 
aurally and visually handicapped, the speech handicapped and 
aphasics, the physically handicapped, the brain-damaged, and the 
emotionally disturbed. 644 pages, $7.00 


The Psychology of Adolescence 


by Dorothy Rogers 


State University College 
at Oswego, N. Y. 


This text is a study of how the mental and physical maturation 
of the individual during the adolescent years influences his be- 
havior, and how society facilitates and obstructs the achievement 
of his developmental tasks during this period. There are numer- 
ous examples of teen-age attitudes included in brief extracts 
drawn from questionnaires and interviews. 


Ready this month. About 560 pages, illustrated, $6.00 (Tent. ) 


To Be Published Next Fall... 


Clinical Psychology 


by Norman D. Sundberg and Leona E. Tyler 


both of the University of Oregon 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


34 West 33rd Street, New York 1, New York 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


There is a total of five tables in the 
book (compared with 11, 13 and 99 
tables in three competing texts). One 
is a four-page summary review at the 
end of the book. Another is a table 
prepared by this reviewer (used by 
permission of Wiley) for Carmichael’s 
Manual of Child Psychology which pre- 
sents data on length of sentence from 
fourteen investigations. As was ap- 
propriate for a research handbook, de- 
tails are given and it is heavily foot- 
noted in regard to methodology. With 
only two sentences of introduction, such 
a table seems most inappropriate in an 
elementary text. 

Although the authors stress the self- 
concept, by devoting sections of several 
chapters to this construct, the solid re- 
search which has been emerging on this 
topic in recent years is scarcely men- 
tioned. The book will, no doubt, be 
welcomed by some teachers in small 
Catholic colleges because of its stress 
on character formation and moral and 
religious training which has been seri- 
ously neglected in many developmental 
psychology texts. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that these few positive features 
will not mislead many into the adoption 
of this superficial, inadequate text. This 
book does not measure up in any re- 
spect to the high calibre of books we 
have come to expect from McGraw-Hill 
in their excellent psychology series, 


Educator’s Pow Wow 
on Research Design 


Raymond O. Collier, 
Stanley M. Elam (Eds.) 


Research Design and Analysis: 
Second Annual Phi Delta Kappa 
Symposium on Educational Re- 
search. Bloomington, Ind.: Phi 
Delta Kappa, 1961. Pp. viii + 
208. 


Je, and 


Reviewed by WittiAM B. MICHAEL 


The editors of the present volume are 
both professional educators, both pro- 
ductive researchers, writers and editors. 
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Raymond O. Collier is Associate Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of 
Minnesota. He has published extensively 
in the Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion and in the Review of Educational 
Research. Stanley M. Elam, now on the 
faculty of the School of Education at 
the University of Indiana has written 
for the New Republic, the Public Rela- 
tions Quarterly, the Phi Delta Kappan, 
the Fraternity Month and Education 
Today. The reviewer, William B. 
Michael, is director of the testing 
bureau of the University of Southern 
California and also Professor of Psy- 
chology and Education there. He has 
been connected with the California In- 
stitute of Technology, Princeton Uni- 
versity, San Jose State College, and the 
RAND Corporation, always working 
with mathematics, testing, and statis- 
tical methods and analysis. He is also 
editor of “Book Reviews,” the Validity 
Studies Section, and the Computer 
Studies Section of the journal, Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement. 

=F. H. S. 


po to the memory of Palmer 
Johnson (1891-1960) the Second 
Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium 
on Educational Research held March 
24 and 25, 1960, at the University of 
Minnesota made use of the talents of a 
number of distinguished schol 
such diversified disciplines 
tics, economics, education 
mathematical statistics, 
sociology. Seve 
vidually prese 
large range o 
experiment 
inference, 


ars from 
as biostatis- 
» mathematics, 
psychology, and 
n of the participants indi- 
nted papers covering a 
f problems in sampling, 
al design, statistical analysis, 
and dealing with the con- 
ceptual, or perhaps more appropriately, 
the philosophical bases underlying ex- 
perimental and correlational studies in 
the behavioral Sciences. At least eight 
equally distinguished individuals took 
part in what for the most part were 
extremely stimulating exchanges with 
the featured speakers, 

Unlike other similar collections of 
papers, the volume under consideration 
constitutes an unusually coherent whole 
—with a degree of unity that is un- 
doubtedly enhanced by the overlapping 
and somewhat desirably repetitive cover- 
age of related topics in several of the 


papers from differing points of view, by 
the free exchange of ideas between 
discussants and participants, and by 
the frequent reference to the contents 
of most of the other papers during a 
discussion period for a given paper. Al- 
though each of the papers is well 
written, the transcription of the discus- 
sion sessions has been by far the most 
entertaining and rewarding part of the 
reviewer's experience with the volume. 
These passages should be read and then 
reread many, many times. 

Particularly noteworthy is Kemp- 
thorne's presentation concerning exper 
mental inference; so is the discussion 
that follows. To just what sort of popu- 
lation does one make an inference when 
one has obtained a sample in a care- 
fully designed experiment? Just how 
broad or sweeping a generalization can 
one make from a significance test? 
Pessimistic indeed are Kempthorne's 
answers. In a systematic manner Kemp- 
thorne succintly states many of the 
difficulties in the inferential process 
and cautiously suggests basically what 
amounts to an operational approach in 
which a frame of reference is care- 
fully specified in the design of the em 
periment involving randomization prior 
to obtaining unbiased estimates of error 
and drawing extremely limited in- 
ferences—inferences that practically do 
not go beyond the data of the sample. 
On the other hand in a more optimistic 
vein the discussant McHugh in essence 
Suggests three populations of varying de- 
grees of remoteness to which inferences 
can be made with lessening degrees of 
confidence. Even the sophisticated re- 
search worker in education and psy- 
chology will be disappointed not to find 
Suggestions of workable solutions to 
allow experimental inferences of at least 
a moderate degree of generalization— 
not that he really expected them. Yet he 
will be happy to realize that he does 
not stand alone in his ignorance. 

Although the enlightened presentation 
by Sells is concerned with an exposition 
of such psychological aspects of research 
as the place of value judgments, 
importance of developing at 
of situational or environment 
sions, 
model, 


the 
axonomy 
al dimen- 
and the promise of the system 
the. discussion that follows once 
again centers about the Scope of the in- 


new 
from 
Lippincott 


MEANINGFULNESS AND 
VERBAL LEARNING 


by Benton J. Underwood, - 
Northwestern University a : 
Rudolph W. Schulz, State University of lowa 


A masterful report of three years of research 


which attempts to explain the process by 


which meaningfulness, the power variable 


which influences the rate at which verbal as- 
e formed, produces its effect. 


$7.50 


sociations ar 


430 pages 


PARADIGMS FOR 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


by John Bucklew 

Lawrence College 

Applies graphically a limited number of scien- 
tific concepts to the basic document of ab- 
normal psychology—the case history. 


236 pages $5.00 


Lippincott Psychology Series Under the 


Editorship of Carl P. Duncan, Northwestern 


University and Julius Wishner, 


University of Pennsylvania 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PERSONALITY 


by Ralph Mason Dreger 


Jacksonville University 


Following a comprehensive and consistent 
framework, this text presents a scholarly, 
scientific approach to the psychology of per- 
sonality. 

Drawing on research from the social, clinical, 
and experimental fields of psychology, the 
author focuses on the adult normal person- 
ality while making use of material from other 
related areas of psychology where necessary. 
Charts and drawings. 


388 pp. $6.95 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
MOTIVATION 


by John F. Hall 


Pennsylvania State University 


A stimulating text within the framework of 
experimentally oriented behavior theory 
which fills the need for a comprehensive and 
up-to-date treatment of recent experimenta- 
tion in the area. Charts and graphs. 


382 pp. $6.95 
J. B. Lippincott 

Company 

EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 

Good Books since 1792 i iii 5, PA. 
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ference from sample to population with 
a resulüng consideration of still other 
limitations to be kept in mind if a cor- 
rect inference is to be realized. After 
Stanley’s definitive proposal for a re- 
approchement of correlational and ex- 
perimental approaches in educational 
research, Kempthorne during the dis- 
cussion period keeps alive the issue 
of the sort of population to which an 
inference can be made and again stresses 
the need for randomization. 

Although the reviewer found pleasing 
for the most part the presentation by 
Kish as to how sample surveys could be 
designed and carried out, the excellently 
planned taxonomy of probability selec- 
tion procedures is marred by a lack of 
precision. and ambiguity of definition 
of several key terms (e.g. 


"sampling 
frame") 


and especially by his failure to 
define several of the symbols in his 
formulas. Nevertheless as an initial 
overview to problems of sampling finite 
populations the exposition is one of the 
better ones currently available to the 
unsophisticated consumer of survey re- 
search. Moreover, it supplements well 
two other presentations in chapters 
concerned with experimentation in edu- 
cation, 

In short the volume affords much 
that will stimulate research workers in 
education and psychology to think more 
precisely in the design of experiments 
and in the sorts of inferences that they 
can formulate in the analysis of results, 
Readers in the behavioral Sciences will 
also find gratifying the numerous refer- 
ences to recent literature, the up-to-date 
nature of the problem areas considered, 
the tactful and gracious manner in 
which scholars from many disciplines 
can discuss controversial issues, and the 
high level of Statistical sophistication of 
specialists in educational research. In- 
deed one may confidently expect that 
the future of Phi Delta Kappa symposia 
will be a bright one. 


n 


Seven is a good handy figure in its 
way, picturesque, with a savour of the 
mythical; one might say that it is more 
filling to the spirit than a dull academic 
half-dozen. 


—TuHomas Mann 
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A Potpourri of Mental Health 


Robert H. Felix and 13 associates 


Mental Health and Social Wel 
1961. Pp. xii + 204. $3.75. 


fare. New York: Columbia University Press. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR J. BinpMan 


The authors and editors of this book 
are, in the eyes of both reviewer and 
editor, literally too many to mention. 
There is only one reviewer, and he is 
quite mentionable. Dr. Arthur J. Bind- 
man, who earned his PhD degree in 
clinical psychology at Boston University 
and, later, a masters degree from the 
Harvard School of Public Health, now 
divides himself between an appoint- 
ment in the Boston University School of 
Education and a position as Chief 
Mental Health Coordinator in the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Mental Hygiene. 
The latter position he has held since 
1953. His academic half is further 
divided between work in the program 
to train rehabilitation counselors and 
work as coordinator of a training pro- 
gram in school psychology. On his non- 
academic time he concerns himself with 
community mental health and with pro- 
grams of prevention. He served a term 
as chairman of the APA Committee on 
Mental Health Research and Programs 
and for a year chaired t 


of Chief State P. 


he Conference 
sychologists. 


—E. H. S. 


"pese book is a collection of twelve 


~~ Papers presented at the 1960 Na- 
tonal Conference on Social Welfare 
and in observance of World Mental 
Health Year. The contributors to the 


" à 3 
olume are a diverse group of mental 


sive community mental health program, 
to Albee’s report on mental health man- 
power, to papers on such topics as 
leisure and mental health, youth groups 
in conflict, consultation, the 
home psychiatric team, social action for 
mental health, and volunteers for 
mental hospital programs. 


parent 


As in many collections of this types 
the lack of consistency in editorial style 
results in some unevenness of presenta- 
tion and affects the readability of some 
of the articles presented. There is, how- 
ever, consistency here, a consistency in 
the theme that mental health, or rather 
mental illness and its offshoots, must be 
attacked on many fronts by new meth- 
ods of social welfare if there is to be re- 
duction and containment of malady. 
There is an emphasis upon dealing with 
real problems in the real world, and on 
this account one soon finds that these 
papers are quite different from those 
expected from psychologists; there is 
generally very little theoretical orienta- 
tion, only limited interest in the testing 
of hypotheses, and not much of what 
psychologists would regard as rigorous 
scientific attitude. Instead, the authors 
for the most part describe special pro- 
grams, outline techniques of practice. 
or launch into a case vignette in order 
to make a point. These methods of ex- 
position and description in themselves 
would not raise serious questions, except 
for the fact that the authors too fre- 
quently point out the many benefits of 
their practices without describing the 
errors or pitfalls that appeared before 
success was attained. These 
would have been considerably 


papers 

more 
valuable to other "mental healthers” jf 
there had been more inclusion of educ: 


"t 
tive mistakes and proper caveats, 


A few papers in this compilation. 


however, do boldly admit to errors in 
practice. Perhaps the outstanding ex- 
ample is that described by L. T. Stein- 
brecher, Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Board of Public Welfare Com- 
missioners, who pictures a lack of in- 
terest and. know-how in practical poli- 
tics as the reasons for failure of social 
workers in achieving adequate mental 
health appropriations in his state. Per- 
haps psychologists should take note! 


Aom the majority of papers 
touch upon areas which are fairly well- 
defined in mental health work, some 
new ideas in case-finding, intervention 
and consultation are spelled out, and 
make for interesting reading. Phyllis 
Rolfe, who was the social worker on 
Boston State Hospital Home Treat- 
provides some feel- 
even some 


the 
ment Service team, 
ings of excitement, and 
shared anxiety in describing the many 
ms that were encountered in set- 
ting up a program designed to bring a 
psychiatric team into a home in case 
paper provides some 
further test- 


proble 


of emergency. The 
interesting hypotheses for 
ing, hypotheses centered about the find- 
ing that breakdown or change in 
family patterns of interaction is often 
the primary reason for the final call for 
psychiatric help, rather than the family 
recognition of psychopathology and 
psychiatric emergency. 

“Three different approaches to the 
family and its importance in mental 
health different. aims and 
emphases are needed, as there 1s a 
change in the severity of the problem 
encountered. Joseph Reidy, Director. of 
Child Psychiatry at the Esther Loring 
Richards Children's Center in. Owings 
Mills, Maryland, outlines the dimen- 
sions of getting parental involvement in 
severe cases, involvement that is so 
often necessary if treatment of the child 
is to succeed. David Hallowitz and his 
confreres at the Psychiatric Clinic of 
Buffalo, New York, were able to dif- 
ferentiate criteria for the successful 
Parental consultation that can quickly 
effect change in relatively superficial 
cases, Perhaps the most difficult task 
was that of William Sample of the San 
Mateo ‘ounty Health and Welfare De- 
partment. He worked with borderline 


show how 


psychotic mothers who are carried on 
the rolls of the Aid to Dependent 
Children program. Changes in such 
cases not only have economic impor- 
tance because of welfare outlays, but 
more significantly, in the light of recent 
evidence on the epidemiology of mental 
illness, there is the possibility that even 
partial rehabilitation of these mothers 
can positively affect the future of their 
offspring. 

Mental health is shown in this book 
to be a mammoth task, at which social 
welfare practitioners are slowly chipping 
away. The truly comprehensive services, 
well defined, well planned, well heeled 
and well staffed, are still to be found in 
the future. 


Deafness 


Edna Simon Levine 


The Psychology of Deafness: 
Techniques of Appraisal for Re- 
habilitation. New York: Colum 
bia University Press, 1960. Pp. xii 
+ 383. $7.50. 


Helmer R. Myklebust 


The Psychology of Deafness: 
Sensory Deprivation, Learning 
and Adjustment. New Yor 


Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. x 
+ 393. 


Reviewed by Encar L. Lowe t. 


Dr. Levine is Associate Research Scien- 
tist at the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and a Diplomate in Clinical 
Psychology of the American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology. 
She has published Youth in a Soundless 
World (New York University Press, 
1956) and is about to publish with 
James Garrett Psychological Practices 
in Rehabilitation (Columbia University 
Press, 1961). Dr. Myklebust is at 
Northwestern University, where he is 
Professor of Language Pathology in the 
School of Speech, Professor of Psy- 
chology in the School of Liberal Arts, 
Professor of Neurology and Psychiatry 
in the School of Medicine, and Director 


of the Institute of Language Disorders. 
He is author of Your Deaf Child (C. C 
Thomas, 1950) and Auditory Disorders 
in Children (Grune and Stratton, 1954). 
The reviewer, Dr. Lowell, is Professor 
of Education at the University of 
Southern California and Director of 
Research in the John Tracy Clinic. 
He is co-author with McClelland. 
Atkinson, and Clark of The Achieve- 
ment Motive (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1953) and collaborated with Sears, Mac- 
coby, and Levin in Patterns of Child 
Rearing (Row, Peterson, 1957). His in- 
terest in the education of deaf children 
began in the Laboratory of Human De- 
velopment at Harvard. Recently he has 
co-authored a manual of games that 
help parents train children who are 
hard of hearing—Play It by Ear. 


—E. G. B. 


IB a field where communication is 
usually in short supply, there is 
irony in the appearance in the same 
year and under the same title of two 
important contributions to our under- 
standing of deafness. The contents of 
the two books are, however, quite dif- 
ferent, as their subtitles show. Edna 
Levine’s Techniques of Appraisal for 
Rehabilitation is intended to “provide 
guides for the psychological appraisal 
of adults and children with impaired 
hearing,” whereas Helmer Myklebust’s 
Sensory Deprivation, Learning and Ad- 
justment is “mainly for advanced courses 
in audiology, language pathology, special 
education, and psychology." 

The long experience of both authors 
in dealing with the deaf is evident from 
their presentations. It is clear, however, 
that they have quite different views of 
what constitutes a ‘psychology of deaf- 
ness? The readers satisfaction with 
either book will depend on how closely 
his views agree with the author's. 


D R. Levine’s book, which was made 
possible by the award of a special re 
search fellowship from the U, S Ofi d 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, : e 


h is under- 
standably oriente = 


SP ene aR d toward  psychologi- 
cal practice in the setting of rehabilit 
i is: M once e ata- 
tion. It is another meritorious step whicl 
Poi pi a S nich 
the Federal Office of Vocational R 
$ is 
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habilitation has made toward providing 
a better understanding of the deaf, and 
particularly toward helping psychologists 
to participate in the total rehabilitation 
of the deaf. 

The special modifications that must 
be considered when using standard psy- 
chological tests, case histories, observa- 
tion, and interviews with the deaf are 
considered in detail. Almost half of the 
book is devoted to techniques of ap- 
praisal of the deaf, both child and 
adult, with an emphasis on psychologi- 
cal practice in rehabilitation. A fifth of 
the book discusses the psychological im- 
plications of a hearing loss. Some psy- 
chologists may be disappointed in the 
author’s decision that “statistical, noso- 
logical, and other special information 
necessary for area-orientation is con- 
fined wherever possible to Appendixes, 
Glossary, and Bibliography," which oc- 
cupy another fifth of the book. 

The critical question in all rehabilita- 
tion is: Why should an impairment gen- 
erate psychological handicap in some 
cases and not in others? It is, perhaps, 
the focus of Dr. Levine's book. Her 
conclusion that the answer lies in multi- 
ple influences and their combination, led 
her naturally to the broad coverage of 
techniques of evaluation presented in 
her book. Despite her broad Clinical ex- 
perience, the emphasis on breadth led 
her into such Statements as “the fol- 
lowing [tests] are Teported to render 
particularly good service? and “the... 
WAIS appears equally promising." 

Dr. Myklebust, on the other hand, 
gives us more of an approach in depth. 
He considers in detail the major areas 
of research with the deaf and Teviews 
and synthesizes these findings in a lucid, 
but thought-provoking, fashion. The fact 
that he has been a major contributor to 
the research literature is apparent, His 
quantitative interest is evidenced by his 
110 tables and 41 figures, although he 
gives only means, standard deviations, 
and correlations because “to include the 
required levels of significance for the ; 
and the chi-square values would u 


nduly 
increase the 


ze of the volume, as well 
as make it difficult reading for those not 
sophisticated in statistics." The statisti- 
cally significant differences are discussed 
in the text, however. 


Dr. Myklebust is concerned with the 
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influence of deafness on mental devel- 
opment, emotional adjustment, motor 
functioning, and social maturity. A ma- 
jor section of his book is devoted to the 
unique language problems of the hear- 
ing-impaired and the development of 
speech and lipreading. Still another 
section that reflects the author's inter- 
est, deals with other handicapping con- 
ditions, like vision, aphasia, and mental 
retardation, 

One can appreciate the complexity 
involved in carrying out research with 
deaf people from noting the details of 
controlling the many variables which 
are evident in Dr, Myklebusts research, 
and also in the complex way in which 
he is obliged to state his conclusions. 
Fortunately, he goes beyond his conclu- 
sions and suggests their implications for 
future work with the deaf. 

How well this book fufills the broad 
intentions of the author to serve ad- 
vanced courses in Audiology, Language 
Pathology, Special Education and Psy- 
chology will depend a good deal upon 
how such courses are organized. For ad- 
vanced courses with a serious interest 
in the deaf it should prove invaluable. 

A comparison of these two books 
Which have such different objectives 
would be unjust. Even the suggested 
contrast of breadth and depth is not 
quite fair, for within the framework of 
what they are attempting Dr. Levine's 
Coverage is not shallow, nor is Dr. 
Myklebust's narrow. The following, 
however, illustrates the differences of 
approach. A major problem concerns 
the validity of using, with the deaf, 
intelligence. and personality tests that 
have been standardized on the non- 
disabled. Both of these books are con- 
cerned with this problem 
at length. Dr, Lev 
from the Minneso 
sonality Inventory 


assume normal Spe 
ance, are c 


and discuss it 
ine lists nine items 
ta Multiphasic Per- 
which, because they 
ech, hearing, or bal- 
onsidered inappropriate for 
"ie tana, Dr Ml on de 


i evotes some 25 pages, in- 
cluding Seven tables an 


s instrument, and a 
ton of loaded items. 


the other h i 
A : and, lists 
similar questionable items from: the 


Bernreuter Personality and the Bell 


Adjustment Inventories. 

Both authors are concerned with re- 
search, and both discuss many arcas 
badly needing further study. One of the 
most valuable functions that either of 
these books could perform would be to 
stimulate more psychological interest in 
the deaf. The lack of even basic norma- 
tive data in this field is evident at the 
very beginning of Dr. Levine's book. 
Boyce Williams, Consultant on the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing in the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, in his fore- 
word to the book, suggests there has 
been so little exploration of the psy- 
chology of the deaf because the deaf 
are so few in number. He thinks there 
may be two and a half million deaf and 
hard-of-hearing people in the United 
States. In her introduction, Dr. Levine 
cites a figure of upwards of fifteen mil- 
lion persons with impaired hearing. It 
is obvious, with information so scanty, 
that a great deal of work is needed in 
this field. These two books should do 
much to stimulate it. 


Psychology 
Self Appraised 


in Canada 


Karl S. Bernhardt (Ed.) 


Training for Research in Psychol- 
ogy. (Canadian Opinicon Confer- 
ence, May 1960.) Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1961. 
Pp. xii + 127. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Cart PFAFFMANN 


Professor Karl Bernhardt, the editor of 
the present volume, received his PhD 
in 1933 at the University of Chicago 
and moved immediately to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto where he is now a pro- 
fessor and is administratively associated 
with the Institute of Child Study. He 
was secretary of the Opinicon Confer- 
ence Steering Committee out of which 


Psychology in the Making 


Histories of Selected Research Problems 
Edited by LEO POSTMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


This unique textbook introduces the student to the nature of psychological research. The emphasis 
throughout is placed upon how research is conducted rather than upon the result of research. Each 
chapter is written by an active contributer in the field. Liberal quotations from original sources are 
given so that the student may recapture the experiences of some of the great names and events in 


psychology. Spring 1962. Approx. $9.00. 


Introduction to 
the Statistical Method 


Foundations and Use in the Behavioral Sciences 
by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER, Humbolt State College 


This book is the result of the combined efforts of a psychologist and a mathematician to introduce 
the fundamental concepts of the statistical method to students. It covers such topics as measurement, 
central tendency, variability, score forms, ogee probability, random sampling, distributions, and 
hypothesis to the behavioral sciences psycho ogy, iology, sociology, education. etc. Excerpts from the 
works of Darwin, Gauss, Hume, Key na e On circe, Newman, and others are included in “boxes” 
set within the text in order to suggest the broader view of the subject as well as to develop special points. 


Spring 1962. $7.00. 


Elements of Psychology 
by DAVID KRECH AND RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 


University of California, Berkeley 
“+ ] Psychology to à P — . 
Probably the finest text ae sy gy to come out in the last decade—Norman Korobow, 


Brooklyn College. 783 pp. 


ALFRED A. KNOPE Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue N Y 
ew York 29 


College Department 
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the present. volume grew, and in the 
nature of groupy things, his secretarial 
role expanded into that of editor. The 
reviewer, Carl Pfaffmann, received his 
doctorate in 1939 at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and since 1940, except for a 
period of naval service, has lived and 
moved and had his being at Brown 
University. 


Along with his research pro- 
ductivity in physiological psychology he 
has been a vigorous teacher of graduate 
students, and has served both as a 
citizen and as a statesman in the or- 
ganized affairs of American psychology. 
He is a member of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and in 1959 
awarded the Howard Crosby Warren 
medal for his scientific achievements. 
His research has had a focus on the 
chemical senses and their relationship 
to behavior. He has had Special success 
recording activity in sensory neurons, a 
method for doing which 
from Lord Adrian. 


was 


he learned 


=F, H. S. 


d ded contemporary trend for self 
appraisal by Psychologists continues 


with this report of a conference of some 
10 Canadian Psychologists at L 
Opinicon in the summer of 1 
conference, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Psychological 
Cused its attention. on 
search in psychology 
concern that a “huge 
applied activities is p, 
rather slender founda 
The conference was o 
sessions devoted to 
of the problem. Fol 
sion period, e 


ake 
960. This 


Association, fo- 
training for re- 
because of the 
superstructure of 
cing carried by a 
tion of research,” 
Tganized into daily 
a particular aspect 
lowing e 
ditorial commit 
lated statements embodying 
the meeting for vote by conference 
members, These Statements and a tabu- 
lation of the votes for, against, or ab- 
staining appear throughout the text. 

A liberal definition of re 
emphatically endorsed, All 
agreed that psychologic 
equivale 


ach discus- 
tees formu- 
the sense of 


earch was 
participants 
al research of 
nt merit might range from the 
precise quantitative testing of well de- 
fined hypotheses to the de. 
ploration of new facts, But 
candidly notes, 
beneath the 
another 


scriptive ex- 
as the editor 
“smoldering somewhere 
surface” may have been 
issue that did not get much 
expression, which, to paraphrase C, p, 
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Snow, your reviewer would call the two 
cultures of psychology. The laboratory 
experimentalist interested more in proc- 
ess and mechanism has been known to 
say that “people are irrelevant” whereas 
the clinician would counter with “equip- 
ment distracts from the real goal, under- 
standing people.” But no sentiment was 
expressed for a service oriented, and 
purely professional degree in psychology. 
The PhD degree with research training 


was held to be the proper academic 
route for qualification as a psychologist. 

The editor neatly points up the cur- 
rent paradox in which psychologists de- 
clare that no one without a PhD degree 
may call himself a psychologist whercas 
in the same breath they admit that 
“psychological work can be done by 
individuals who are not psychologists.” 
This terminological double talk in both 
Canada and the U.S. does not deter 
government, civic or private agencies 
from hiring non PhD psychologists not 
only from necessity but apparently be- 
cause non psychologists can do the work. 
Operationally minded scientists. might 
be expected to take as the more valid 
criterion some mez 


asure of what a man 
can do rather than what he is called. 


As regards research training 
the conference endorsed many of the 
Estes Park conclusions with only occa- 
sional qualification. "They agreed that 
the most important ingredient in re- 
Search training is exposure to an en- 


vironment in which research is actually 
going on, 


per se, 


Since the conference was 
concerned more with broad generaliza- 
tion than details of curriculum, no 


concensus w 
ject matter 


in the grad 
there 


as reached on specific sub- 
Or even on technique courses 


uate program. On the whole 
were 


from th 
Miami 


a more focused 
graduate edu- 
h in Psychology. Or to 
way, he will find what 
Psychologica] virtue and 


5 educational și rth 
al sin north 
of the St, Lawrence 
Words are wise men’s 


count, > 
the money ers; they are 


of fools, 


ua 


—Honnsrs 


In Search of 
a Theory 


John W. Loughary 


Counseling in Secondary Schools: A 
Frame of Reference. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. xiv 
+ 158. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Epward C. Rorper 


John W. Loughary, after extensive 3 
perience as teacher and. counselor in 
junior and senior high schools, took his 
PhD at the State Un ity of Towa 
and then, after a brief stretch at the 
University of California, Berkeley, re- 
turned to his first love in the secondary 
school setting. He is currently supervisor 
of guidance and research of the San 
Bernardino City Schools. Edward C. 
Rocber, who re views Loughary, has had 
a similar history except that his experi- 
ence as teacher and counselor in the 
secondary schools has come after is 
ceiving his PhD, which he did in 1942 
at Northwestern. He has taught courses 
in education at Hamline, at Kansas 
State Teachers College, and at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He is now Professor 
of Education at the University of Mich- 
igan. In 1961 he served as president of 


5 a ee 
the American Personnel and Guidanc 
Association. 


LTHOUGH this book has some com- 
A mendable features, it falls short of 
the target suggested by the title, a frame 
of reference for school counselors. The 
rationale, adapted from E. Lakin Phil- 
lips’ Psychotherapy, A Modern Theory 
and Practice, has been treated in twelve 
pages. A frame of reference which uses 
concepts, such as interference theory, 
conflict, tension, assertion, disconfirma- 
tion, and redundancy, needs further 
illumination. Furthermore, there are no 
rescarch citations to substantiate either 
Phillips’ interference theory or Lough- 
arys adaptations of that theory. Most 
of the book attempts to show 


applica- 
tions of the theory 


to counseling prac- 
tices, applications which could also be 
common to any number of theori s. 


mecraw-Hi. Books in Psychology new «a uecomincV- 


[_] PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Second Edition 


By AARON Q. SARTAIN, The primary purpose of this book is to present psych 7 sci 

ALVIN J. NORTH, to discuss psychological problems of Special obe epe | Meaney eg 
JACK P. STRANGE, and The normal rather than the abnormal individual is emphasized Both 
HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, the principles of psychology and their applications to human behavior 
all at Southern Methodist are covered. All chapters revised for a more compact treatment of the 


University. Available now. subject. 


L] READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior 


Designed to supplement Sartain, North, Strange, Chapman: PSY- 


Edited by JAMES DYAL ; 
Texas Christian University. CHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Second Edition, this 
Available now. collection of readings will help students increase their knowledge and 

interest in understanding human behavior from the psychological point 


of view. The articles selected illustrate how principle: iv " 

scientific and clinical observations can be s pDlied i aie cotton ok 
everyday problems. Each chapter contains readings on the psychological 
aspects of the process under discussion; the important biological cor- 
relates of the psychological process and socio-cultural determinants. 


ATISTICAL PRINCIPLES IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


This graduate-level text provides statisticians and experimental 


[] ST 


7NJAMIN WINER, ‘ : E AS 
Bu PEN nimarsiti: psychologists with basic principles used in the construction of experi- 
McGraw-Hill Series in mental designs. Examined are designs found in current experimental 
Psychology. Available now. literature and those with unique and potentially useful features. Their 
3 3 advantages and disadvantages are studied in detail. Examples are 


drawn from areas of experimental, industrial and clinical psychology. 


NGS IN INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


O READI 
4 HARRY W. KARN and This collection of original papers represents current thou; re- 
m HALLER GILMER, search in the area of industrial and business Wo ro a eaa 800 
both. at Carnegie Institute articles were examined before a final decision was made, The new 
of Tech nology. A vailable edition contains more articles of an experimental and theoretical nature 
OF hië. and for the first time includes selected readings in the areas of organ- 
izational behavior, engineering psychology, communications and the 


psychology of perception. 


C) INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY: A Textbook of Social Psychology 


The purpose of this book is to organize fact and theories from general 


BY DARD ICH psychology, personality psychology, social psychol tl 
S.C 2 og ality psy , Social psychology, a 
EID and EGERTON L. and sociology, showing the interrelationships which E ee 
PIEL CHEY, all of areas. The four main study areas are: basie psychological factors; 
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Loughary's chief concern is the lack 
of counseling theory for short-term 
counseling with high school students 
who have problems. He obviously feels 
that Phillips’ theories provide “a more 
economical and scientifically tenable set 
of constructs” (p. 21). Why must coun- 
selors always turn to psychotherapy for 
their rationale? It is difficult to see 
where Loughary’s frame of reference 
provides any more economy or scien- 
tifically determined constructs than 

other books in the field. His thesis that 


counseling has to be oriented 


toward 
students 


with problems ignores any 
recognition of developmental counseling. 
His rationale does not recognize the 
supportive effect on any adolescent, with 


a problem or without one, of an inter- 
ested, accepting adult. 

The work has several commendable 
features, such as a heavy emphasis upon 
the counselor's primary function as 
counseling, a discussion of counseling 
semantics, a differentiation between a 
counselor’s counseling and noncounseling 
functions, and a chapter on practical 
research problems. If Loughary had 
only followed his own advice with re- 
Spect to research and provided some 
support for his frame of reference, the 
book would make an even greater con- 
tribution to the counselor's professional 
literature, As it stands, it reads well 
and provides a. framework for discus- 
sion, if not for adoption. 


The Art of Bfficient Decision 


Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Mouton 


Group Dynamics: 


oup Key to Decision Maki; 
lishing Company. Pp. x + 120, $3.50. 


ng. Houston, Texas: Gulf Pub- 


Reviewed by O, J. Harvey 


Robert Blake and Jane Mouton are 


trained and Texas-based 
social psychologists. Dr, Blake t 


Social psy 
where he 
he has been at Texas 


collaborate in 

Human Relation 
in a variety of ri 
in the conduct o 
undergraduate 

chology at the 
Harvey received 
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programs in social psy- 
University. Dr. OQ. Ff. 
@ PhD degree at the 


University of Oklahoma and 
bostdoctoral year as an SSRG 
at the Yale Attitude Change P. 
went for a while to 
versity and then on to the University 
of Colorado, where he is now located. 
He too is interested in group relations 
and group process but also has con- 
tinued his research concern with com- 


munication and attitude change. 
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after a 
Fellow 
roject, 
Vanderbilt Uni- 


the coopera- 


interaction outside the industrial con- 
text as well as within it. The following 
non-evaluative paragraphs convey some- 
thing of the content and flavor of the 
book. 

The success or failure of the manager 
in increasing decision efficiency rests 
heavily on his engendering the feeling 
of participation among subordinates and 
creating an atmosphere in which genu- 
ine communication, the veridicial trans- 
mission of feeling and intent as well as 
mere words, takes place. While the 
necessary ideas are as available as the 
nearest university library, their proper 
usage by the manager does not follow 
as easily. To be a successful "human 
scientist of management? he must gain 
a first-hand knowledge of human rela- 
tions principles, which the authors feel 
can best be accomplished in an applied 
group dynamics laboratory where repre- 
sentative issues and techniques of deci- 
sion making in the work-a-day world 
are examined under simulated condi- 
tions. 

Rather detailed descriptions of the 
concrete steps involved in setting up 
such a laboratory as well as the effects 
of such factors as distribution of power 
in decision making, intergroup competi- 
tion, and group victory and defeat are 
Presented. Three basic conditions are 
simulated through the manipulation of 
power: authority-obedience, in which 
the power of decision is vested exclu- 
sively in the manager; the reverse con- 
dition, in which the manager is com- 
pletely dependent on his subordinate 
(s); and the situation in which the 
distribution of power between the 
and subordinates is 50-50. 
Following interaction under the dif- 
ferent conditions, both supervisors and 
subordinates described their reactions 
by the use of specially designed scales. 

The greater the personal power, the 
greater one’s feelings of satisfaction, al- 
though the authors indicate that the 
50-50 condition provides the most ef- 
fective balance. The feeling of responsi- 
bility also peaks in the condition of 
equal power, with this feeling decreas. 
ing for both when the power balance 
departs from equality, but decreasing 
more rapidly for the one suffering the 
loss of power. Further, under the au- 
thority-obedience set-up the Supervisor's 


manager 


= 


mr —2 


feeling of responsibility for getting the 
subordinate to change his mind in- 
creases, while at the same time the 
subordinate feels no responsibility in 
making up his own mind. 

Intergroup competition, in line with 
the findings of others results in a 
heightened tendency of group members 
to exaggerate the accomplishments of 
their own group while failing to note 
equal accomplishments of the compet- 
ing groups. Additionally, when acting 
as an emissary of their group to work 
out agreement with a representative of a 
competing group concerning the relative 
merits of the problem solutions of the 
two groups, almost all participants are 
found to favor their own group, meeting 
typically with a hero's reception when 
they gain credits for their group and 
with a treatment accorded to traitors 
when they concede points to the opposi- 
tion. Several other findings of import to 
social psychology are offered in this 
concise little book. 


Essayist at Work 


Hirsch Lazaar Silverman 
hology and Education: Selected 
E "New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. Pp. xvi + 169. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Jot Curtis GOWAN 


The author, both before and after re- 
ceiving his PhD at Yeshiva University 
has had varied experience in secondary 
education, in public service, in the mili- 
tary, and in college teaching. He now 
serves as Chairman of the Department 
of Education and School Psychology of 
the Graduate School of Education at 
Yeshiva University. His earlier books 
include Random Thoughts, In Abysm 
of Time, and In the Image of Freedom. 
Dr. John Curtis Gowan, the reviewer, 
labored for some years in secondary 
education in New Hampshire and then 
in Indiana before his EdD at Harvard. 
Then he went to San Fernando Valley 
State College in California where he is 
now Serving as chairman of the guid 


ance area. His interests run to gifted 
children, to problems of measurement 
and to the training of counselors. He 
expresses the hope that his longstanding 
suspicion of sentiment in psychology 
does not show itself improperly in the 
present review. 


=F. H. S. 


HIS volume represents a collection 
IS ten essays reprinted for the 
diamond jubilee of the author's alma 
patron—Yeshiva 


mater and present 
University. The articles, originally 
published in various psychological 


journals during the past decade consti- 
tute in sum an enlightening and 
scholarly explication of the relationship 
between philosophical values and the 
more practical aspects of psychology— 
such as discipline, delinquency and 
democracy in education. 

Dr. Silverman (who reminds one of 
William James) reveals himself as a 
scholarly and facile writer whose work 
is suffused with positive religious values. 
He is at his best (as was James) as an 
explainer, at which he is lucid, concise 
and helpful, the article on Harry Stack 
Sullivan being a good example. He is 
at his worst when his “religion of 
healthy-mindedness” does not permit 
him to understand what he is trying to 
explain—as in the case of his essay on 
existentialism, which is merely a dia- 
tribe. The longest and most ambitious 
essay in the book is a critique of Plato’s 
philosophy which in its scholarship and 
general approach reminds one strangely 
enough of Thomist writings. 

The flavor of the volume is well con- 
veyed by its first sentence: “Without 
democratic freedom no search for truth 
is possible, no truth is even useful; and 
men and nations are then without 
justice, ethics and religion.” The senti- 
ment is sublime, but the last three nouns 
invite captious critics to wonder about 
the empires of Augustus, Asoka, and 
Abu Bekr. In summary, one finds in the 
essays a maturity of morals and religious 
value characteristic of a wise and per- 
suasive teacher. This is not a book of 
new departures, but a restatement of 
the wisdom and scholars as 


as it applies tw. | V WN 
VV NN 


Sequel to Freud? 


Walter Toman 


An Introduction to Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Motivation. New York: 
Pergamon Press, 1960. Pp. x + 
355. $9.00. 


Reviewed by Mortimer H. Appiey 


Walter Toman was trained in the the- 
ory and practice of psychoanalysis at 
the Vienna Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
and studied general psychology, child 
psychology, and the philosophy of sci- 
ence at the University of Vienna. He 
has written two books in psychology, 
Einführung in die Modeme Psychologie, 
Dynamik der Motive, has published 
three books of short stories, one short 
novel, and a book of poetry. As a 
teacher he has served at the University 
of Vienna, at Harvard and is now on 
the staff of Brandeis University. The 
reviewer is Mortimer H. Appley (for- 
merly Applezweig) who received his 
doctorate at Michigan, During World 
War II he served as a Specialist in 
radio research, as an aviation bsycholo- 
gist and as a clinical psychologist in the 
Air Force. He did postwar teaching at 
the University of Denver, at Michigan, 
at Wesleyan, and at Connecticut Col- 
lege. In 1960 he moved to Carbondale, 
Illinois, where he is Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Southern Illinois University, 
He has taught courses in motivation for 
the last ten years, has just completed 
a chapter on psychoanalytic motivation 
for a forth-coming book on Theories 
of Motivation to be brought out 
collaboration with Charles N. Cotes 
next year. As a psychologist, he dos 
published in bsychoendocrinology, learn- 
ing theory, motivation and reve, 
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Ron or “listening to” this book 
one is clearly remit ol e É 

y eminded f Frey cy 
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into acceptance of the logic of what is 
being propounded. a j 
This is, nevertheless, an interesting 
book. It seeks to explain and to further 
psychoanalytic motivation theory with a 
simplicity and directness sharply in con- 
trast to such other current psychoana- 
lytic writers as Rapaport, who addresses 
a more sophisticated audience. 
Impulses, needs, motives, wishes, striv- 
ings, plans, and even instincts, are sub- 
sumed by Toman under the term de- 
sires. He chooses this appellation for all 
psychological forces because it implies, 
"full and active experience," and, in 
their. development. at least, conscious 
form. Following Freud's usage, person- 
ality is a system of desires, subdivided 
into lesser systems of desires—id, ego, 
superego. These systems of forces de- 
velop through learning (cathexes and 
countgr-cathexes) on the basis of satis- 
faction experiences (reinforcement). De- 
sires combine with experience to produce 
derivative desires, and these are auto- 
matically formed into substitution (gen- 
eralization?) continua with growth and 
experience, 
Toman treats anxiety development 
and the defense mechanisms as 
logical derivative of 
formation. He likewise 
gression as 
velopment, 


a 
counter-cathexis 

"handles" ag. 
à natural outgrowth of de- 
rejecting any need for the 
cumbersome concept of a death instinct. 
Provocative is the author's attempt 
to conceive of psychic energy, or libido, 
quantitatively, Considering. the central 
significance of this concept to psycho. 
analytic theory and its tradition 
ness, this is a courageous venture, Aware 
of the difficulties in applying his formula 
to any individual case, he nevertheless 
makes a valuable beginning on 
tremely difficult. problem, He s 
two constants: C, the "quantity of 
libido given with an individual, 
inherited rate of cathexis 5 


al vague- 


an ex- 
uggests 


or his 


+ + Something 
like the ‘free energy portion’ of a per- 


son”; and K, “something like the overall 
degree of opportunity to satisfy one’s 


own desires” (p. 100). In the process 


of elaborating various possible relation- 


ships between C and K, he accounts for 


phenomena usually treated under such 


varied headings as intelligence, temper- 


ament, frustration tolerance, individual 
differences, anxiety and stre 
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. He can 


derive an individual's state of maturity, 
as a function of either C or K (they 
are closely inter-related), and can ac- 
count for such apparently disparate 
facts as that intelligent persons make 
better analysands, different stress thres- 
holds exist in different people, and, 
most potentially significant to his objec- 
tives (in light of such criticisms of 
psychoanalytic theory as those of Mas- 
low), creativity. In Toman’s words, 


« 


- the concept of K—as well as 
that of libido, or C . 


. shows how 
man's ceaseless 


travel to ever new 
lands of experience and endeavor docs 
not have to be a theoretical postulate 
itself, produced from nowhere or, at 
best, from plain description. It derives 
by necessity from metaphysically unin- 
volved technical assumptions" (p. 103). 


Taon offers a detailed discussion of 
the developmental stages, showing the 
necessity of sequential developments of 
cathexes and counter-cathexes, thus the 
intimate connection between develop- 
mental stages and personality (desire 
system) formation. In “The Theory at 
Work” he offers still another quantita- 
tive prediction—of adjustment in mar- 
riage as a function of sibling relation- 
ships and age of marriag 


e partners. 
Here, as elsewhere, 


he programs the 
possibilities of empirical verification of 
Psychoanalytic hypotheses. 

Án unfortunate 
book, from our view. 
almost entirely ‘ 


limitation of this 
, is that it is written 


"within" psychoanaly 
Many opportunities for u 
of parallel concepts in ] 
personality or «oci 


is. 


seful discussion 
earning theory, 
al psychological liter- 
: - Toman’s new ideas 
might have been more broadly defined 
and more firmly launched had he taken 


the trouble to relate them to the main- 
stream of Ameri 


ature are ignored 


A second short 
ancy between th 


concepts introd: 
(and disturb; 


Coming is the discrep- 


© sophistication of the 


"Ced and the naiveté 


of the exam- 
ie clarifying for 
t T, Dut they rather severel 

impede the flow of ideas. The gensis 


condescending tone of the writing, the 
limited use of references (even within 
psychoanalysis), and the failure to dis- 
tinguish his own explanations from 
Freud's, annoyed this reader and will 
detract from the book's usefulness. By 
the same token, the tedious type style 
and monotonous layout of this Pers 
mon Press book—including too few 
paragraph breaks, no sub-heads to break 
up the continuous text, and no chapter 
numbers or other clues to location— 
made for difficult reading. That one 
continues to read despite these handi- 
caps is a compliment to the author. 


A. Therapeutic Log 


Melanie Klein 


Narrative of a Child Analysis. New 
York: Basic Books, 1961. Pp. 496. 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by Lucy Rau 


The late Melanie Klein was for many 
years an eminent figure in psychoanaly- 
sis in England. She originally trainc? 
with Abraham in Berlin and the? 
moved to England where she was a" 
articulate theorist and pioneer praet 
tioner in the psychoanalytic treatment 
of children. Lucy Rau obtained he! 
doctorate at the University of Californ'@ 
at Berkeley and then moved across the 
bay to Stanford where, as assistant 
fessor of psychology, she teaches course 
in clinical and child psychology anc 
carries out rescarch in identification ee 
other aspects of personality develop 
ment. aie 


nis posthumously published volume 
i a unique and valuable addition 
to the literature on child therapy, since 
it enables us to examine in detail the 
method of one of the two leading ex- 
ponents of the psychoanalytic treatment 
of children. Melanie Klein is well 
known for her revisions of psychoana- 
lytic theory, particularly her descrip- 
tion of the carly stages of psycho-sexual 
development. Her views have proved 
not so much controversial as unaccept- 
able to most child psychologists, pri- 
marily because they ascribe to the very 


young infant elaborate aggressive and 
sexual fantasies which seem implausible 
in view of our current knowledge of 
early cognitive development. Evalua- 
tions of her method of treatment have 
inevitably been influenced by reactions 
to her theoretical since she 
interprets freely to her child patients 


concepts, 


in these terms. 
Mrs. Klein’s other published works, 
the Psychoanalysis of Children, 


contain many examples and general 
technique. 


Og, 


discussions of therapeutic 
Such brief excerpts, however, inevitably 
highlight certain features of the ap- 
particularly 


proach being presented, 
those which are idiosyncratic or contro- 
versial. It is thus instructive to have 
the additional context and perspective 
provided by a complete account of the 
process of treatment of a particular 
case. This book is the session-by-session 
log of the author’s treatment of “Rich- 
ard," a severely neurotic ten-year-old 
boy. Elucidating comments follow most 
‘ ons, apparently reconstructed 


of the sess 
from extensive notes, and there are also 


photographs of Richard's drawings. The 
record is thus as complete as possible 
without mechanical recordings. Rich- 
ard's brief analysis (93 sessions stretch- 
ing over four months) was undertaken 
while both he and his analyst were stay- 
ing in a. Welsh village as refugees from 
the war-time bombing raids and termi- 
nated when she returned to London. 
In this respect, Mrs. Klein tells us, the 
rather atypical one although 


case is at 
its brevity obviously made it a con- 
venient one to publish. In other re- 
it is presented as rep- 
are 


at- 


Spects, however, 
resentative of her methods and we 
therefore justified in using it in an 
tempt to evaluate them. : 
On what basis, then, should this or 
any other method of child therapy be 
evaluated? The most obvious question, 
and the one to which most em al 
Studies have addressed. themselves 
“Does it work?” Apparently in this case 
it did, The author tells us that this 
initially very inhibited boy, who was so 
frightened of other children that he 
could not attend school, improved suf- 
ficiently to lead a much more normal 
ate. However, these. objective changes 
in behavior J 
tioned 


1 RIDE E 
and adjustment are Me 


NE ae 
almost incidentally and ar 


clearly far from the main focus of the 
authors interest. Rather the therapist 
endeavors to establish a communicative 
and emotionally significant relationship 
with the child in order to modify his 
experience of himself and the world 
around him. Hopefully, this will result 
in an amelioration of symptoms and 
other behavior changes, but these are 
second-order objectives. If one evaluates 
the effectiveness of the therapist in 
these terms, then it is clear that Melanie 
Klein was brilliantly successful. One 
cannot fail to be impresed by her sen- 
sitivity to the shifting moods of her 
young patient and her empathic under- 
standing of his conflictual struggles. 
Clearly the relationship established be- 
and 


was a meaningful 


tween them 
deeply communicative one. 


I. this relationship, then, and the 
“corrective emotional experience" it 
provides the real therapeutic agent? Or 
does the interpretive activity of the 
therapist have the crucial function she 
igns to it? This is a much 
more difficult. question to 
seems obvious, however, that if one is 
ate about emotional ex- 


herself 
assess. It 


to commun 
periences, one must have a language 
with which to do so. One function the 
interpretation. serves is simply this: to 
teach the child a rather striking set of 
symbols by means of which he and the 
ilyst can label and converse about 
what would otherw 
private and even unverbalized attitudes 
and feelings. Once this means of com- 
munication is established, the child 
comes to experience his actions and 
fantasies as understood and therefore 
as understandable, and this brings re- 
lief. There are many examples of this 
function throughout 
the book, of which the following may 
serve as an illustration: Richard has 
been talking of his concern about the 


be essentially 


of interpretation 


war situation. 


He expressed his admiration for 
Churchill who had helped Britain through, 
and spoke about him at great length, 


K. interrupted that Churchill and 


Mrs. 

Britain represented another aspect of the 
parent: the good Daddy who protected 
Mummy. the wonderful parents more 


admired than the real ones (Richard 
agreed to this), while Germany and 
Hitler stood for the bad parents when 
they were angry with him (splitting of 
both parents into good and bad, and 
projection). Richard scemed deeply in- 
terested in this interpretation. He re- 
mained silent evidently thinking about it. 
His gratification over this new insight 
was very striking. Then he commented 
on how difficult it was with so 


kinds of parents in his mind. 


many 


The child has been given a means of 


symbolizing his conflicting feelings 
about his parents. 
One may nex the question 


whether the particular set of symbols 
the analyst uses, and hence the con- 
tent of the theory on which they are 
based, makes any difference. The re- 
viewer would like to suggest the hy- 
pothesis that the fact that the analyst 
interprets the child's fantasies or 
drawings as a reflection of his relation 
to the mother's breast or the father's 
penis is more or les irrelevant, except 
in so far as these terms are convenient 
symbols for certain crucial emotional 
experiences or attitudes. Unfortunate 
the psychoanalytic literature is rife 
with the error of the self-fulfilling 
prophesy. The fact that such associa- 
tions become more and more prevalent 
in the patient’s subsequent productions 
is taken as evidence of the correctness 
of the interpretation. The research on 
verbal reinforcement has by now rather 
thoroughly punctured this assumption, 
It seems worthwhile, however, to dis- 
tinguish between the aspects of the 
Kleinian theory which refer to the spe- 
cific content of infantile fantasies, and 
on the other hand the explication of dy- 
namic processes. The author's other 
works provide many brilliant insights 
into modes of conflict resolution, 
ticularly those 


par- 
characteristic of the 
very young or the very regressed. In 
this volume we can sce how 
sights are applied in the therapeutic 
process Further consideration of i 


these in- 


5 o m this 
aspect of Melanie Klein's work should 
prove very profitable not only to a 

J rac- 


Uuoners of the art of Psychother 

l & PS era py 
but also to researchers in the fiel i 
personality development n 


Psychological Theory: 
Flight or Light 


Robert A. Patton (Ed.) 


Current Trends in Psych 
burgh Press, 1961. Pp. 


ological Theory. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
ix + 229. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Mervin H. Marx 


Robert Patton, the editor of Current 
Trends, took his PRD at the University 
of Pittsburgh and after some wander- 
ing, returned home to become professor 
and chairman of the psychology de- 
bartment. He is known for his work in 
brain function, animal learning, and 
experimental psychopathology. The con- 
tributors to the volume are too numer- 
ous to mention, but their names, all 
familiar, are given in the review. The 
reviewer, Melvin Marx, is also well 
known but because reviewing involves 
what goes into and come. 
nervous system, 
viewing at least 


best as a wise, willing, 
humored, and lit 
he does a few o 
research over th 
has focused on 


ume Psychological 
working on a revision, 


tion with W. A, Hillix. F, 
he has been a consulti; 
JCPP, to Psychological Reports, 
now serving as an ass 
Psychological Abstracts, 
for this imposing array 
the Department of Psy 
University of Missouri, 


ociate editor of 
His home base 
of activities is 
chology at the 


-P H. 8. 


qe small volume is the tenth in 
the University of Pittsburgh series 
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Current Trends in Psychology. As was 
characteristic of earlier volumes, it 
contains some real gems but is marked 
by an extreme imbalance of goal as 


well as content in the various contri- 
butions, 


An idea of the content of the present 
volume may be gleaned in the context 
of a brief description of the most gen- 
erally interesting and provocative chap- 
ter, B. F. Skinner's "Flight from the 
Laboratory" Here is Skinner at his 
methodological best—whether or not 
one agrees with all or even any of his 
major theses. 


The flight from the laboratory that 
Skinner decries has been, as he sees it, 
to four major temptations: (1) to real 
men—and the services that they de- 
mand; (2) to mathematical models— 
and the resulting neglect of direct ob- 
Servation of behavior; (3) to the inner 
man— with behavioral events "seen 
through a Sastric fistula” (p. 64); and 
(4) to “laymanship”—and a surrender 
to the age-old doctrines of “common 
sense” and accounts in “the vernacular.” 


All of the other Papers, except per- 


haps Wayne Dennis’ short introductory 
Piece 9n publicati 


H. Mowrer’s paper 
9n definitely belong 
"real men," as does 


computer model for thinking obviously 
represent the model-building flight. And 
four papers deal directly with problems 
of the “inner man.” Three of these are 
concerned with relating behavior to 
physiology—which Skinner recognizes 
as of great importance but simply sepa- 
rate from behavior analysis per se: Alan 
Fisher’s account of neurobiochemical 
researches, a paper by Mark Rosen- 
zweig, David Krech, and Edward Ben- 
nett on brain biochemistry and learning, 
and Peter Milner’s plea for a more 
direct application of physiological re- 
search to learning theory. Howard 
Kendler's treatment of thinking from 
an inner-mediational standpoint would 
also qualify in this general category. 
Certain special merits in the various 
Papers should be mentioned. Estes 
treatment impressed this reviewer as by 
far the clearest exposition of its oe 
that has yet appeared in print an 
certainly states a strong case for the 
value of mathematical models ae 
field of learning theory, As a Pa des 
Yet sophisticated explanation it shou E 
be read by every graduate student ee 
professional psychologist who feels i 
need to clarify his own thinking on th 
active current issue. " 
The paper by Rosenzweig et al b 
likewise a clear and strong oe Maec 
this one treating the value of the jd 
tionship of brain biochemistry to ud 
havioral data. The scope of the paP j 
is remarkably broad, but the treatmen 
is marred somewhat by an awkwat 
presentation of data, m 
Cartwright’s overview of the "A 
development of social psychology P i 
vides an excellent orientation. we 
and Milner cach present apii, a 
important, although rather specialize $ 
new approaches to the physiologizing 
of behavior. And Kendler’s paper nicely 


complements that of Newell and Simon 
in the area of thinking. 


essem: from a somewhat broader 
perspective, this series itself represents 
a “current trend” that we shall almost 
certainly see increase in size, Scope, and 
significance. There assuredly will be 
more and more collections or compila- 
tions of sets of papers, often originally 
presented as lectures and too often put 


Wee 


BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS 
Third Edition 
By Quinn McNemar, Stanford University 


A new edition of a text that is well-known for its 
concise, integrated presentation of the most frequently 
used statistical techniques in the behavioral sciences. 
The book has been expanded to include new ma- 
terial on such topics as regression analysis, nonpara- 
metric methods, and trend analysis. Greater stress is 
placed on errors of measurement and their effects on 


statistical analysis, and notation has been improved 
throughout the book. The problem material has also 
been substantially expanded. As in previous editions, 
the author's aim is to develop a thorough understand- 
ing of the logic, assumptions, and limitations of sta- 
tistical methodology. 

1962. Approx. 450 pages. $7.75. 


APPLIED PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 


Uses in Industry and the Armed Services 


Edited by STUART MARGULIES, Automated Instructional Materials Corporation, 
` and Lewis D. E1cENn, Center for Programed Instruction, Inc. 


Drawing upon a wealth of empirical data, this 
book offers a penetrating analysis of the role and 
application of machines in training and education. 


(present and projected), economic estimates, utiliza- 
tion data, student impression data,—in short, virtu- 
ally everything known about the practical implemen- 
tation of programed instruction. 


The various chapters have been specially prepared 


for the book, and they cover areas of application 1962. 360 pages. $6.95. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By WILLIAM A. Scorr and MICHAEL WERTHEIMER, 
both of the University of Colorado. 


veryday practicalities in- of research are presented in coordinated fashion so 
as to clarify their role and function in the creative 
research. process. 


1962. Approx. 452 pages. Prob. $7.95, 


An introduction to the e à i 
volved in behavioral research, this book teaches the 


reader how to apply statistics, experimental design, 
and other techniques to the formulation and solution 
of original research problems. 'The various aspects 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORDER STATISTICS 


Edited by AHMED E. SARHAN, Alexandria University, Egypt; 
and BERNARD G. GREENBERG, University of North Carolina. 


al applications las, tables, and illustrative examples. 


i k rr the practic d 
The first book to cover the P 1962. Approx. 496 pages. Prob. $12.00 


f ical and 
of order statistics as well as 16 one eee 
theoretical foundations. It contains à wea 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN wiLEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. y 
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into print with no more than a cursory 
effort at editorial coordinations, 

A central problem of such collections 
is to justify joint publication rather 
than separate publication as individual 
papers in journals. Unhappily, there is 
little in the present volume to justify 
joint publication. Any kind of integrat- 
ing organization, much less comment, is 
missing. Even the stated general objec- 
tive of the editor—*to 
areas of psychology, physiological, 
learning, thinking and problem solving, 
and personality” (p, ix)—is inade- 
quately realized. Physiological theory is 
Tepresented by three Papers, and think- 
ing by two, But learnin 


represent four 


g and personality 
are represented each by one other paper; 
and the remaining four chapters are 
rather definitely on other topics (gen- 
eral, social, clinical, 
Psychology), 

This gross defect is all the more un- 
fortunate because there is, 
Presented, a great deal of grist for an 
active mill. For example, Kendler's 
Paper on thinking includes a most en- 
thusiastic espousal of an S-R “media- 
tion- hypothesis,” while Newell and 
Simon dismiss this concept on the usual 
critical grounds of “vagueness”; on the 
other hand, Kendler is sharply critical 
of the computer approach, which 


Newell and Simon have themselves de- 
veloped. The volume make: 


of any light thrown on 
issues by Post-lecture co 
discussions. 

Apart from the chronic problem of 
organization and editorial or other in- 
tegration of such Separate papers as 
these, there is also the question of con- 
sistency or balance in the contents and 
objectives, if not the style and format, 


of the individual papers. In the present 
volume some of these dimensions are 


acutely out of balance, as suggested 
above, 


and experimental 


; in the papers 


5 no mention 
Such salient 
mments and 


The present reviewer wishes to close 
with the plea that editorial or planning 
boards, and future editors of such col- 
lections, attempt, as far as is practically 
Possible, to balance the contributions as 
well as organize and integrate them. 
Obviously, these objectives will run into 


all sorts of practical problems. But one 
is certainly tempted 
joint public. 
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to conclude that 
ation of separates is unjusti- 


unless 


some serious 


fied attempt is 
made along these general lines, and 
some success is achieved, Publication 
Space may not be at the same premium 
in books as it is in professional journals, 
but can we continue to afford the luxury 
of such isolated togetherness as is illus- 
trated in the present work? Surely a 
relatively small additional effort ex- 
pended in editorial planning and sup- 
plementation will be fully repaid in 
vastly increased usefulness—and mz 


even be commercially advantageous as 
well, 


A Beautiful 
Hypothalamus 


Ruth Bleier 


The Hypothalamus of the Cat: A 
Cytoarchitectonic Atlas in the 
Horsley-Clarke Co-ordinate Sys- 
tem. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1961, Pp. x + 109, $15.00, 


Reviewed by Irvine T. Diamonp 


Ruth Bleier, a physician, is a Fellow 
in Neurological Sciences in the Neurol- 
?8y Laboratory of the Phipps Psychi- 
atric Clinic of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
The reviewer, Irving T, Diamond, re- 
ceived his Php degree in biologically 
oriented Psychology at the University of 
Chicago and then Stayed at Chicago for 


ten years where he taught courses not 
only in Psycholo 
and in ge 


een cortical lesions and retro- 
grade degeneration in the thalamus, has 
led to an interest in cytoarchitectonic 


Kind dealt with in 
- His study of thala- 
ions has recently led 
investigation of the 


opossum, He has re- 
cently written, with KS £L. Chow, a 


Paper on Biological Psychology, soon to 
appear in Vol. 4 of Koch’s Psychology: 


Study of a Science 


intensive 
thalamus of the 


“EAS: 


HE Hypothalamus of the Cat is a 
T meticulous and scholarly analysis of 
the hypothalamus. The fruit of careful 
taxonomy is 


contained in a series of 


Photomicrographs of sections through 
the diencephalon in frontal, sagittal, and 
horizontal planes, The plates are large 
(954” x 8") and technically beautiful, 
So faithful is the reproduction of detail 
that subtle differences between regions, 
eg, slight differences in cell size and 
density, can easily be seen. 

Each plate is accompanied by a brief 
descriptive text of the sort found in the 
atlas of Winkler and Potter. A key to 
the abbreviations used in the plates and 
text appears below every plate, elimi- 
nating the need for constantly. turning 
pages back and forth. 

The vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions of every plate are marked. off in 
millimeter steps with reference to the 
zero planes of the Hor ey-Clarke stere- 
otaxic apparatus. While the central 
purpose of the atlas is not restricted to 
the location 


of structures in. Horsley- 
Clarke co-ordinates, it is recognized that 
the major way of reaching subcortical 
structures is by means of a stereotaxic 
instrument, Therefore every care was 
taken to ensure accurate and reliable co- 
ordinates, Special precautions were ob- 
served in placing the ori anting needles. 
and in sectioning the brain. 

The question of how 
differences between 


great are the 
individuals arises 
whenever neural structures are assigned 
co-cordinates. A table locating hypo- 
thalamic Structures in eight cats will 
very likely receive a good deal of study. 
Tt was especially interesting to compare 
the position of struc 
à small animal. 

The taxonomy itself 
photomicrographs 
divided into the 
division and e; 


tures in a large and 


precedes the 
- The hypothalamus is 

medial and lateral 
ach division is subdivided 
into regions which in turn are divided 
into "nuclei? or "areas." A “nucleus” 
is a discrete cell collection usually with 
a distinctive cell type, while the cells 
of an “area” are more loosely grouped. 
Following the outline of the System of 
classification, each subdivision is de- 
scribed in Cytoarchitectonic terms. The 
nomenclature primarily follows that of 
Le Gros Clark, but reference 


is made 
to many other Workers 


as well, and dis- 


fy 


Important new books on psychology and psychiatry 


THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX F P 


Cross Cultural Evidence 
By William N. Stephens 
A fascinating exploration of the Oedipus complex in primitive societies. The author discusses 
such matters as polygyny, the menstrual hut, the sadistic initiatory rite, the totem feast, the father, 
absent household, the castration anxiety, and the taboos on sexual activity for long periods 
after childbirth and during menstruation. An “Oedipus complex hypothesis” is advanced which is 


made to account for many primitive customs. 
$5.00 


ON ADOLESCENCE 
A Psychoanalytic Interpretation 
By Peter Blos 
A systematic presentation of the normal adolescent process. Dr. Blos describes each stage of 
adolescent development and the importance of each phase in the child's attainment of adult: 
hood. He also discusses male and female adolescence, and shows how each is related to earlier 
personality development. Pertinent case material is included. Dr. Blos is a psychoanalyst whose 


particular interest is in children and adolescents. 
$5.00 


CULTURAL ASPECTS OF DELUSION 
A Psychiatric Study of the Virgin Islands 

By Edwin A. Weinstein, M. D. 

A study of delusions, confabulations, and hallucinations in five subcultures of the Virein 

Islands. Dr. Weinstein shows how these phenomena are condensed and caricatured forms of 

social language which express the patient’s relation to his particular culture. He uses both 

psychiatric and anthropological methodology, and includes case studies. : 
$5.00 


VALUES IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By Charlotte Buhler 

A study of the problem of values in the psychotherapeutic process, The author discusses the 
function of values. in the personality at various age levels, with special attention to the thera- 
pist’s role in helping the patient to new values. Analyzing professional literature on the subject 
and drawing on her own vast experience as a therapist and child psychologist, Dr. Buhler 
constructs a theory of the four basic tendencies in life. Case histories from the author's practice 


and from others are presented. 


$5.25 


Coming in June: 


EXPERIENCING AND THE CREATION OF MEANING 


A Philosophical and Psychological Approach to the Subjective 


By Eugene T. Gendlin 


This book deals with a much neglected aspect of empiricism—the role of the pre-conceptual 
eling in the formation of concepts. Until now, most writing on empirical philosophy 
has been concerned with the way in which concepts are based on experience. Dr. Gendlin’s find- 
ings also have implications for art and religion, for social theories involving intellect and emo. 
tion, and for the investigation of subjective variables in psychotherapy. 


process of fe 


$6.00 

$6. 
Catalogue of books on psychology and psychiatry available upon request to: 
'atalog S} ) 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE 


A DIVISION OF THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


crepancies in classification are discussed. 
We may ask about ways in which the 
author views the role of cytoarchitec- 
tonic analysis. Morphology provides the 
grammar but does not by itself achieve 
the end of the study of functional 
localization. The reader is warned not 
to assume that cytoarchitectonic subdi- 
visions necessarily have functional sig- 
nificance. The importance of a cyto- 
architectonic part may be revealed by 
experimental studies of anatomical con- 
nections, This point is illustrated in the 


discussion of the mamillary complex 


where recent studies of the fornix and 
mamillothalamic tract are reviewed. 

A final solution to the question of the 
significance of anatomical subdivisions 
rests on behavioral studies employing 
the methods of ablation, and electrical 
stimulation and recording. In a separate 
section the classical experiments of 
Bard, Hess, Ranson, and others are 
reviewed. It is implicit that future 
studies of this type should rest on a 
sound anatomical foundation. This atlas 


makes a significant contribution toward 
this end. 


Monkey Business in Russia 


I. A. Utkin (Ed.) 


Theoretical and Practical Problems 


ments on Monkeys. New 
$9.00. 


of Medicine and Biology in Experi- 
York: Pergamon Press, 1960. Pp. vii + 276. 


Reviewed by BERNARD Weiss 


I. A. Utkin is a member of the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences and 
former director of the Sukhumi Medico- 
Biological Station, The 
Bernard Weiss, now at 
Hopkins Medical School. He received 
his doctorate at Rochester on the basis 
of a dissertation on broprioception. He 
reports that his interests and approaches 
to behavior have been shaped by Fred 
Skinner but that he nevertheless main- 
tains an interest in events on the inside 
of the skin. Since his Rochester days 
most of his work has been in psy- 


chopharmacology and in thermoregula- 
tory behavior, 


reviewer is 
the Johns 


—F. H. S. 


MERICAN behavioral scientists now 
accord considerable attention to 
Russian work, a trend facilitated by the 
continually increasing numbers of books 
and journals available in translation, 
Apparently, however, scientific chauvi- 
nism has yet to be exorcised by our 
Russian colleagues—or so it would ap- 
pear from this book, a collection. of 
papers from the primate station. at 
Sukhumi. The volume is meant not as 
a handbook but as a means of 
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acquaint- 


ing other scientists with the work of the 
Sukhumi laboratories. Incidentally, a 
primate handbook is available—T. C. 
Ruch's Diseases of Laboratory Primates 
—and a succeeding volume is promised, 
entitled The Laboratory Primate, which 
presumably will include a section on 
behavior. About a third of the papers 
in the Soviet collection deal with what 
the Russians call "higher | nervous 
activity.” The rest deal with various 
facets of disease, 

Most of the articles on behavior con- 
cern experiments on conditioned motor 


r extension of the 
‘ior but, instead, on 
Primate behavior in 


are: optimal methods 
Primates; the effects of 
duration of conditioned 
intervals between 


Two aspects 


ts of these Papers are per- 
haps more int 


eresting than the data 


themselves. One concerns the incidental 
observations. For example, Norkina re- 
ports that when monkeys accustomed to 
living together are separated, the sepa- 
ration brings on a prolonged restlessness. 
To avoid such behavior when experi- 
ments must be performed in isolated 
chambers, a "companion" monkey is 
often placed in a small auxiliary cage. 
She also reports that new inmates or 
new attendants in the living quarters 
often disturb the behavior of the 
monkeys in the experimental situation. 
Incidentally, she also states that 
monkeys are apt to fail to perform a 
usual when visitors come by—a diffi- 


culty that cuts across national bound- 
aries. 


The other aspect of interest is the 
number of problems dealt with that 
already have been considered by Ameri- 
can psychologists but to which no 
references are made. For example, the 
purpose of onc training procedure was 
to get a monkey to press a lever once 
when a signal came on, the press de- 
livering food. When signals come one 
minute apart, say, the monkey tends 
press the lever between signals. This 
"undesirable complication” is, of course, 
behavior under the control of a fixed- 
interval reinforcement schedule. There 
is no reference to any American work 
on this topic. 


This is somewhat surprising in view 
of the purported availability of trans- 
lated Western work in the USSR and 
the relatively high proportion of Soviet 
Scientists who read English. It is "- 
surprising in view of the familiarity © 
visiing Russian pharmacologists, phy- 
siologists, and physicians with American 
work in their own areas. The references 
at the end of the chapters reflect this 
disparity too. None of the six primarily 
behavioral chapters contain references 
to any but Russian work. The chapters 
on disease are supplied with 
references. 


such 


Ox: cannot be certain whether this 
tendency arises from the socio-political 
implications of behavioral science or the 
dominant (and exclusive ) Position of 
the Pavlovian doctrine. This reviewer 


would suspect the latter at least as 


much as the former, although the two 
aspects are difficult to separate. The 
dominant Pavlovian influence is seen in 
another way, too—the vocabulary. 
Where American psychologists would 
tend to talk in concerete behavioral 
terms, Russian writers talk in terms of 
"cortical activity" or “nervous proc- 
esses." For instance, a monkey that 
pressed the lever between presentations 
of the discriminative stimulus was de- 
scribed as having great "mobility of 
the excitatory process." 

Another feature of Russian scientific 
reporting exemplified in this book is the 
detailed attention. paid to individual 
subjects. With monkeys, as with dogs, 
the Russians observe an animal for 
many years. And, in writing, they tend 
not only to describe the data indi- 
vidually, but to interpret them in terms 
of the animal's other behavior. Often, 
the results resemble a series of case 
histories. For example, a table giving 
data about several baboons studied in a 
series of experiments lists under "gene- 
ral characteristics" the following de- 
scription of one baboon. “Very mobile; 
easily excited, shouts often; aggressive 
but sociable; a leader.” In interpreting 
results, references are often made to 
these impressions. For instance: “With 
[baboon] Zloi extinction was very much 
delayed; this can be explained by the 
inertness of excitation and by the weak- 
ness of his inhibitory process . . .” The 
same baboon tended to emit lever 
presses during the three-minute inter- 
vals between. presentations of the dis- 


criminative stimulus. These were at- 
; " ame, 
tributed to his “usual explosiveness. 


il tech- 


Thus, inadequacies in behaviora 
“per- 


nology get explained away by 
sonality” differences. 

Despite these features, there 
doubt that we can learn a grea 
from Russian investigators. We 


tend to ignore the individual histories 
n experiment; 


is no 
t deal 
often 


that animals bring to ar 
We often lose sight of the importance to 
Our experiments of what goes on in the 
animal quarters; we often neglect the 
relevance of how an animal responds to 
ss experimental environment exclusive 
ind more specific manipulations of it. 
ii S» Such a standpoint, this volume 

. more than just a compendium of 


ss], i 
an work on primates. 


Industrious Collaborations 


on Industrial Psychology 


B. von Haller Gilmer and 15 associates 


Industrial Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xiv + 


$7.50. 


Donald A. Laird and Eleanor Laird 


513. 


Practical Business Psychology. (3rd ed.) New York: Gre ishi 
ctica . -) i Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. v + 442. $5.75. -— 


Reviewed by H. Weston CLARKE, Jn. 


The majority of the collaborators on the 
first book are psychologists and a siz- 
able number of them are located at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. There 
is B. von Haller Gilmer, the one with 
whom all others collaborated, who took 
his doctorate (with a dissertation on 
skin sensitivity) with Geldard at Vir- 
ginia and then graduated or progressed 
or defected or was seduced into indus- 
trial psychology. He is now Chairman 
of the Psychology Department at Car- 
negie. Also in psychology and at Carne- 
gie are Gregg, Karn, Morgan and 
Ramsay. In psychology but not at 
Carnegie are Crissy, Ferguson, Glaser, 
Kay, Miller, Krug and Thompson. In 
economics and at Carnegie are Cyert and 
Joseph. In education and computation 
at Carnegie is Hilton. That leaves 
March who is also at Carnegie and was 
in political science but who, according 
to some observers, is being converted 
to psychology. The principal author of 
the second book, Donald A. Laird, pro- 
duced between the years 1923 and 1939 
a total of twelve books dealing with 
psychology. These began with Applied 
Psychology for Nurses and ended with 
How to Increase Your Brain Power. In 
1940 he married Eleanor Childs Leon- 
ard, county librarian in northern Vir- 
ginia; since then, the team of Laird and 
Laird has published fifteen books, be- 
ginning with Psychology of Supervising 
he Working Woman in 1942 and run- 
ning to Dynamics of Personal Efficiency 
in 1961. Donald Laird received his PhD 


from Iowa in 1923, spent a year as a 
research fellow in biological science at 
Yale and then taught for fifteen years 
at Colgate University. His career since 
then has involved much writing and a 
large variety of consultative functions. 
H. Weston Clarke, Jr. learned to be an 
industrial psychologist through studying 
with Wherry, Burtt, Shartle and Fitts 
at Ohio State University and is now 
applying what he learned while learn- 
ing more in the personnel research sec- 
tion of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. He spends a major part 
of his time consulting with companies 
associated with A. T. & T. His re- 
search deals with industrial organization 
and its change, with career development 
and with the evaluation of company. 
Sponsored training programs at colleges 
and universities. After his adventure 
with these two books and their authors 
he very probably would like either to 
forget CP forever or, after a rest, to 
undertake the relatively simple m of 
reviewing a small and single book writ- 
ten by one author with monomania 
—E. OREL &, 


T the preface to Industrial Psychol 
08y, Dr. Gilmer states that the D x 
was written to “help the student x 
an understanding of life in 2 
In attempting to 


ach 
industry? 
accomplish this w 
his ` 
pose, the authors have included a 
er: escribi a 
ters describing most of the fore 
ating in the industrial i 


chap- 
8 oper- 
complex, The 


subject matter ranges from a discussion 
of the needs of the individual worker 
to a description of the broad environ- 
mental conditions within which industry 
must operate. As a result, some chapters 
deal directly with areas common to 
many industrial psychologists and sum- 
marize the implications of relevant 
psychological research, Other chapters 
are devoted to areas in which most of 
the work has been done by social scien- 
tists other than industrial Psychologists, 
A more appropriate title might have 
been Social Science Looks at the In- 
dustrial Complex, 

The book represents 
fifteen social scientists wh 
with the author in the Preparation of 
thirteen of the twenty-one chapters, Dr, 
Gilmer has achieved uniformity of style 
and organization by working closely 
with each contributor in the writing of 
his chapter, Although the author at- 
tempted to insure an even level of 
difficulty, the chapters cover 
ing, engineering 
roles of indus 
been written at 
rest of the book, 

As a text for 
Psychology, 
several 


the efforts of 
© collaborated 


ing train- 
Psychology, and newer 
trial Psychologists have 
a higher leve] than the 


courses titled Industria] 
Gilmer's book differs in 
respects from Standard works 
Such as those by Tiffin, Burtt, or by 
Ghiselli and Brown, To begin with, the 
book is much more genera] than its 
competitors, The authors emphasize 
broad concepts and devote little Space 
to methodology or discussion of research, 
Detailed descriptions and examples of 
ability, Personality, and interest tests, 
Interviewing techniques, and 
rating procedures, found in 
texts have been excluded, 
One of the thre 
industrial Psychology text is Ferguson’s 
chapter on the history of 


industrial 
Psychology. The material is informative 
and of inte. 


rest to the specialist in the 
field and one looks forward With an- 


ticipation to his forthcoming book on 
this same topic. One wonders, how. 
ever, at the value of a chapter dealing 
with men, dates, and details of con- 
tractual agreements, etc, for 
taking a first 
in industrial ps 


e chapters new to an 


à student 
and perhaps last course 
ychology. 

A second ‘new? chapter, 
Operating Procedures," 
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"Business 
by Cyert and 


March is concerned with the raison d' 
étre of the S.O.P.’s of business and the 
evils and difficulties they present. This 
is a rather dry presentation and is of 
little more than marginal interest and 
value. 

The third innovation is the. chapter 
by Gilmer on “Women in Industry.” It 
contains a brief presentation of vital 
statistics, reasons for past and present 
Status, and hopes for the future of the 
female worker, As with the chapters on 
history and business procedures, one 
wonders if this was necessary. 


While the topic 
chology is not new 
this ge 


of engineering psy- 
to industrial texts, 
neral area has received greater 
coverage in the present work. Gregg's 
chapter on "Engineering Psychology" 
and Miller's on “The Ne rer Roles of 
the Industrial Psychologist" in rescarch, 
development, and systems analy. 


sis pre- 
sent a concrete 


and meaningful discus- 
sion of a major segment of the work 
of present-day industrial psychologists, 
These two chapters give the best cover- 
age of these areas yet scen in an indus- 
trial text. 

In addition, GI 
ing and Hilton’ 
executive deve! 


aser's chapter on train- 
s on leadership and 
lopment provide unusually 
good discussions of these topics. 

In spite of the weaknesses noted, the 
reviewer would recommend the book for 
undergraduate courses where the pri- 
Mary aim is to give the 


non-social 
science student 


a broad picture of how 


Social science Views the industrial com- 


plex. 
Bos Business Psychology by the 
Lairds will most 


; probably be used in 
business Schools ang 
Courses. The written a 
boo indivi 

k c to individual or 
This has been 


"Personal Leadership and Group Co- 
operation." "Throughout all the chapters, 
the emphasis is on increasing one's own 
personal effectiveness in 
others 


dealing with 
in the business setting. Each 
chapter contains many rules for 
sonal development and success. 


per- 


Since itis written in a popular style, 
the book may 


appear as non-scientific 
and superficial to the sophisticated psy- 
chologist. It is true that there is over- 
simplification in the presentation of 
many psychological principles with a 
resulting loss of precision. However, the 
book contains pointers 
could be of value to the reader. 


many which 
While this work would not be appro- 
priate as a college text, it might be 
i l sho 

useful to the untrained person whc 
i ide re 

wants a highly readable guide to mor 


successful business behavior. 


Organized Parents 


Alfred H. Katz 


Parents of the Handicapped: Sell 
Organized Parents’ and qc ger 
roups for Treatment of Tene 
Handicapped | Children. Ep 
field, Illinois: Charles G Thomas; 
1961. 


Reviewed by Vinaixis. AXLINE 


Dr. Alfred H. Katz is a social — 
and is head of the Division of pa 
Welfare in Medicine in the aee 
of Preventive Medicine and Pub " 
Health in the California Medical € 
in Los Angeles. Virginia Axline, noU 
clinical psychologist in private practice, 
has had extensive experience Man 
with both parents and children and with 
the kinds of groups dealt with in the 
Katz book. She has held academic ap- 
pointments at the University of Chicago, 
at Columbia and at New York Uni- 
versity and is author of the book Play 
Therapy. 

==E HS; 


ERE is an interesting presentation of 
Hi. origin and development of 
parent group organizations, a presenta- 
tion that views the movement as a “new 
social phenomenon." Dr. Katz selected 


for his study and analysis four of the | 


most outstanding parent groups. His 
study is based on interviews with lay 
leaders, “rank and file" members, pro- 
fessional workers and community plan- 
ning professionals. He attempts to ex- 
plain, justify and criticize the organiza- 
tion of these groups in an objective, 
systematic manner. 

The very nature of the organization 
of this study makes the book seem to 
be repetitive—partly because there is a 
similarity in the experiences of the 
group. 

Dr. Katz lists eight theoretical ques- 
tions about these groups, hoping to 
throw some light on the organizations 
as they relate to the social welfare 
scene. 

It seems to this reviewer that Dr. 
Katz underplayed the motivation and 
un-met needs of the parents who had 
not been able to receive the help they 
needed through existing social agencies 
and consequent formed their own 
pressure groups and raised funds to 
supply more direct services for their 
handicapped children. 

Dr. Katz adequately achieved his ob- 
in discussing in a comparative 


ective 
ad the parent groups he selected. 
It would have been of interest if he 
had included the methods used for 
fund raising and the manner in which 
these funds were dispersed and publicly 
accounted for. 

The total of all funds raised by the 
many parent groups and social welfare 
groups represents a staggering amount 
of money each year. Too often a de- 
tailed report indicating how the money 
Was spent is unavailable. It scems that 
the financial problems involved would 
have merited a prominent place in this 
Study. Competition for the dollar and 
control over it seems to be a critical 
Problem in the organization and de- 
velopment of these groups. 

This book should be enlightening to 
those readers who are interested in a 
detailed comparison of parent groups 
With social welfare groups. 


Str : xd " 
an troke a platitude until it purrs like 
s epigram, 


—Don MARQUIS 


UNESCO 


INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


A quarterly review published 
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The Status of 
Psychiatric Research 


Henry W. Brosin (Ed.) 


Lectures on Experimental Psychiatry. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1961. Pp. x + 361. $7.50. 


Reviewed by C. Suacass 


Henry Walter Brosin, editor of the 
present volume, is a psychoanalytically 
oriented psychiatrist with a history of 
prolific publication and a reputation 
for breadth of outlook. He is Chairman 
of the Department of Psychiatry at the 
University of Pittsburgh and Director of 
the Western Psychiatric Institute. 
Charles Shagass is Professor of Psychi- 
atry in the College of Medicine of the 
State University of Iowa. He is an 
electro-physiologist as well as a psychia- 
trist and in the past has functioned as 
an experimental psychologist. Over the 
past twenty years he has conducted 
research in bsychophysiology with spe- 
cial emphasis on brain function in 
abnormal behavior. 


—EH. S. 


SYCHIATRIG research is still in an 
Poss stage of development, but it 
represents the major hope of the men- 
tally ill. Realistic manpower surveys 
clearly show that there is no likelihood 
in the foreseeable future of procuring 
sufficient professional mental health 
personnel to apply current treatment 
methods to those who need them. The 
methods themselves are largely non- 
specific in nature and uncertain in 
effect. The situation can be altered only 
by major research breakthroughs, which 
can lead to more specific techniques of 
diagnosis, therapy, and prevention. The 
current status of psychiatric research 
assumes broad social relevance when 
considered against this background. This 
collection of papers from the Pittsburgh 
Conference on Experimental Psychiatry 


does a creditable job of describing that 
status, 
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The usual criticism of symposium re- 
ports, lack of unity in style and content, 
applies to this volume. The variety of 
the 17 contributions, however, reflects 
today’s pluralistic approach to the prob- 
lems in the field. Indeed, the editor 
informs us that the original plan pro- 
vided for even broader coverage of 
disciplines, As it is, most viewpoints of 
Psychiatry are represented, along with 
experimental psychology, neuroanatomy, 
neurophysiology,  neuropharmacology, 
cybernetics, and social anthropology. 
There are discussions of general theo- 
retical and administrative problems and 
presentations of specific research results; 
among the latter the papers of Elkes 


and Marrazzi on psychopharmacology 
are outstanding reviews, 


Among the more theoretically ori- 


ented papers there seems to be a recur- 


rent theme, which reflects the desire to 


achieve a unified theory or an integrated 
view of behavior. This drive for inte- 
gration is no doubt engendered by the 
complexity of the subject matter, 


cor which 
is indicated in the foll 


owing description 
perimental Psychiatry offered by 
"Experimental work relevant to 
Psychiatry refers to and does include 
the study of all behavior—normal and 
abnormal, human and infra-human, be- 
havior extending from the level of the 
species to molecular and submolecular 
levels, and the behavior of groups and 
societies.” Birdwhistell’s paper on para- 
language testifies to the great difficulties 
and complexities encountered in just 
trying to devise a taxonomic schema for 
one aspect of molar behavior. Conse- 
quently, one wonders to what extent 
it is justifiable to expend effort to 


achieve a unified view at present. Most 
probably such effort is necessary, even 
if it accomplishes no more than a boost 
in morale for psychiatric investigators. 


T this reviewer, a major strength of 
this volume stems from several excellent 
expositions of fundamental concepts in- 
volved in psychiatric research. Mala- 
mud's paper on the concept of dynamics 
is noteworthy, as well as Benjamin's 
discussion of “The Innate and Experi- 
ential in Child Development.” Psychol- 
ogy may have divorced itself from 
philosophy in the academic table of 
organization, but it should not erase all 
memories of the marriage. 

Several authors touch upon the prob- 
lems of recruiting and training research 
psychiatrists. Ewalt believes that estab- 
lishment of stable career opportunities 
will do much toward attracting suitable 
people into the field. Kubie offers the 
provocative suggestion, reminiscent of 
Alexis Carrel's proposal in Man the 
Unknown, that the fully mature investi- 
gator should be trained by prohibiting 
him to do research until he is 45 oF 50 
years old. Until this time, the subsidized 
candidate learns to be a clinician, 
studies basic sciences, and gains control 
of his neurotic conflicts through per 
sonal psychoanalysis and analytic prac 
tice. Kubie does not tell us how tO 
select the right candidates for this long 
term social investment. R 

It is impossible to end this review 
without mentioning McCulloch's paper: 
"Where is Fancy Bred?" A personal 
account of a two month European trip» 
during which he met with a large num- 
ber of leading contributors to neuro- 
physiology and cybernetics, it conveys 
an interesting and highly individualistic 
picture of the aims and achievements 
in this arca. 

'This volume is definitely worthwhile 
for all those with a serious interest in 
psychiatric research. 


uJ 


Can we be sure . . . that we are seeing 


the patient as he really is, knowing him 
in his own reality, or are 


merely a projection of our ou 
about him? 


we seeing 
" theories 


—RoLrLo May 
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The General Is Missing 


Robert N. Rapoport, with the collaboration of Rhona Rapoport and 


Irving Rostow 


Community as Doctor: New Perspective on a Therapeutic Community. 


Springfield, IIl.: 


Charles C Thomas, 1961. Pp x + 325. $9.75. 


Reviewed by Cart N. Zimet 


Robert Rapoport, an anthropologist 
trained at Harvard, served as field 
director for Alexander Leighton in the 
Sterling County Community Study and 
then went to England for four years to 
study Maxwell Jones’ Social Rehabilita- 
tion Unit, described and treated in the 
present book. He now is a lecturer in 
social anthropology at Harvard and 
serves as executive officer of the Har- 
vard Training Program for Social 
Scientists in Medicine. Rhona Rapoport 
is his wife and a social psychologist. 
Irving Rostow is a sociologist, but CP 
has been unable to learn where he is or 
how he got to be there. Carl N. Zimet, 
the reviewer, is a clinical psychologist 
who is now an assistant. professor of 
psychiatry and psychology and is Chief 
of the Clinical Psychology Service of 
the Yale University School of Medicine. 
He received his doctorate at Syracuse 
and served a postdoctoral internship at 
Stanford. He came to Yale from a 
period as clinical psychologist in the 
Veterans Administration. He now works 
closely with the Yale Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, an in-patient service which oper- 
ates along the lines of a therapeutic 
community. For three years he has been 
working on a project concerning the 
relationships of character structure and 
Sroup interaction. 


—F. H. S. 


« : , " 
Everything can be acquired in soli- 
fude, except character"—Stendhal 


T volume of literature on 
therapeutic community is rapidly 
Stowing; the man identified with it most 
in is Maxwell Jones, who p 
dio the development of se nov 
Englan Social Rehabilitation Unit in 

gland in the 1940's. Jones’ book The 


the 


Therapeutic Community, published in 
1953, lent considerable impetus to the 
reaction against the undesirable features 
of the locked ward and custodial sys- 
tem. 
Now, eight years after the first report 
on the therapeutic community, Robert 
Rapoport and his collaborators, Rhona 
Rapoport and Irving Rostow, have 
published a detailed description and 
analysis of the Social Rehabilitation 
Unit from the social science point of 
view. Rapoport, a social anthropologist 
from Harvard, spent four years at 
Jones’ unit in Belmont investigating the 
hospital community, which operates on 
the idea that socio-environmental in- 
fluences can bring about changes in the 
behavioral patterns of individuals. 

It must be kept in mind that simi- 
larities are minimal between patients in 
this unit and patients in psychiatric 
hospitals generally. No acutely disturbed 
patients are admitted, or kept; only 9% 
have been diagnosed as psychotic, while 


81% fall under the rubric of perso- 
ality disorder, psychopathic personality 


ego development. In 


or immature t 
% of the patients 


Rapoport's sample, 30 

were court-referred. These are not, then, 
usual sense hospitalized psy- 
chiatric patients, but are primarily 
people with severe behavioral problems. 
The operation of the unit, too, diverges 
sharply from the hierarchical and au- 
thoritarian organization prevalent in 
hospitals today. The four themes that 
to characterize 1t are com- 
democratization, permissive- 
eality confrontation." 


in the 


seem 
munalism, 
ness and r 


Te authors do an 


thorough job of discussing. the thera- 

peutic and rehabilitative functioning of 

the unit, roles and role conflicts of the 
; 


exceedingly 


various staff members, patient attitudes 
and reactions to the unit and the place 
of the family in the treatment goals. 
Case material, which is well selected, is 
brought in to highlight their five-fold 
classification of dominant behavioral 
tendencies; it does not take the place 
of conceptual, analytic and synthetic 
effort. Much of the writing is vivid and 
manages to bring the unit to life, so 
much so that one begins to feel an 
almost personal acquaintance with the 
staff and some of its new and discon- 
certing problems. The physician, for 
instance, at the pinnacle of the treat- 
ment hierarchy, on arriving at the unit 
suddenly finds himself addressed by his 
first name and sees that he is expected 
to renounce his authoritarian position, 
and along with it the symbols and pre- 
rogatives that were both protective and 
gratifying. 

Although the main concern of Com- 
munity as Doctor is the description of 
this unique unit as a social system, 
probably the material most frequently 
quoted from it will be the results of the 
follow-up study. The authors quite 
unequivocally express their dissatisfac- 
tion with this aspect of the research 
program. One result, however, is note- 
worthy: a year after discharge, it ap- 
pears that the most important de- 
terminant of improvement is whether 
the treatment lasted longer than seven 
months. There appeared to be no 
significant difference in percentage of 
improvement one year later for those 
hospitalized between two weeks and six 
months. 

Aside from the price of the volume, 
the only major criticism is its relative 
lack of commentary on and critical 
consideration of the ideology, pro- 
cedures, group beliefs and group myths 
of the therapeutic community. One 
continually expects the authors to step 
back and comment or evaluate, but 
they rarely do; they seem to find it dif- 
ficult to abandon the role of the 
phenomenologist. The reader is stimu- 
RHEIN IUS ie 
What makes the differer oe 
successful therapeuti nee between a 
successful therapeutic community and 
one that fails—is it Maxwell Jones 
is it the unit ideology, or jc y 
intangible morale factor? 


dr 
IS dH some 


What does it 
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mean to drop individualization in treat- 
ment? What does either imposed or of- 
fered responsibility mean to the ef- 
fectiveness of rehabilitation? None of 
these questions is answered in this book. 
This is a limitation; but it is also a 
tribute to the authors that the reader 
longs for a broader interpretation, per- 


Counsel on 


Leo Goldman 


Using Tests in Counseling. New 


Pp. xx + 434, $7.00. 


haps a general theory of community 
treatment. Certainly this volume is a 
significant contribution and perhaps will 
lead to the establishment of a similar 
experimental unit in this country, where 
the more conventional treatment of 
psychopaths has generally been marked 
by failure. 


Counseling 


York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. 


Reviewed by Joun O. Crrres 


Leo Goldman is Associate Professor of 
Education at Brooklyn College. Both 
before and after receiving his Columbia 
PhD he has had extensive experience in 
Psychometrics and in both the teaching 
and practice of counseling. The 
viewer, John O. Crites, now an / 
Professor in the psychology dep, 
and senior counselor at the Unio 
Iowa, is co-author, with 
of the revised edition of Appraising 
Vocational Fitness, In addition to his 
teaching of research on the practice of 
counseling at the university, he serves as 
editor of Counseling News and Views 
and as co-editor of Test Reviews for 
the Journal of Counseling Psy. 


re- 
Assistant 
artment 
ersity of 
Donald Super, 


chology. 


=F) HS, 


s a field of professional and scien- 
A tific endeavor, counseling psy- 
chology has a number of problems of 
definition and delineation, particularly 
in relation to clinical and industrial 
Psychology. Many of these difficulties 
often appear unanalyzable and insolva- 
ble when viewed from the perspective 
of the heterogeneous training and back- 
ground of individuals in the field, the 
various settings in which they work, and 
the diverse interests which they ex- 
press. Only on the more operational 
level of what counseling psychologists 
do is it Possible to specify, at least in 
158 


part, the 


structural and substantive 
nature of their common enterprise. It is 
through detailed descriptions of the 
major functions performed by the 
counseling psychologist, as exemplified 
by Dr. Goldman's book on the use of 
tests with normal clients, that the pro- 
fessional and scientific differentia of 
counseling Psychology become more 
concrete and understandable. 


In his 
discussions of the 


principles and pro- 
cedures involved in the psychometric 
appraisal of adolescents and young 
adults, Dr. Goldman makes explicit the 
competencies and skills required of the 
counseling Psychologist and provides a 
badly needed text for 


instruction. in 
them. 


"The organization of the book follows 


closely the typical sequence of stages in 
the process of vocational-educational 
counseling. The author summ 
interprets theory and resea: 
general 


arizes and 
rch on the 
problems of the purposes of 
testing, the selection. of tests, the an- 
alysis and integration of test scores, and 
the communication of test results to 
clients and others, Furthermore, he 
discusses such usually neglected, but 
nonetheless important, aspects of testing 
as the values associated with tests in 


different cultures, the psychology of test- 


taking, and the complexities and pit- 
falls of test-scoring. In general, the 
coverage and organization of the book 


is comprehensive and logical, the only 


possible omission being a treatment. of 
how to write test reports for case sum- 
maries, clients, and referrals. Through- 
out the book, the emphasis placed upon 
different judged by their 
relative lengths, is commensurate with 
thcir significance: in accordance with 
expectation, the bulk of the book is 
devoted to test interpretation and com- 
munication. 


topics, 


d orientation assumed by the au- 
thor with respect to these functions in 
counseling stems from an application of 
contemporary decision and information 
theory to the traditional vocational 
guidance approach, modified slightly to 
include pertinent contributions from 
client-centered therapy. Within this 
eclectic framework, he sees counseling 
as primarily concerned with the client's 
difficulties in occupational selection and 
educational achievement. The role of 
the counselor is to use tests to facilitate 
the client's problem-solving and deci- 
sion-making processes as they relate to 
future goals and objectives. Although 
reasonable in its intent and purpose, this 
formulation suffers from two conceptual 


PEE qua 3 "ae i se 
difficulties which limit its — 
ita bili T spite: the 
and applicability. First, despite 7 
Vide o 

cogency of the decision model 


certain components of vocational-educa- 
tional counseling, the discussion of the 
relationship between theory and practice 
is too general and superficial: the con- 
nections are implied and vague rather 
than explicit and specific. As a result, 
the analogue has less meaning and 
significance than its initial presentation 
promises. Second, the decision model, 
although appropriate for counseling con- 
ceived largely as problem-solving, is t00 
restrictive in scope for counseling de- 
signed to further personal development 
as well. Consequently, acceptance of the 
author's conceptualization of counseling 
leaves the counselor with both an in- 
exact and an incomplete theoretical 
foundation for the various uses and 
interpretations of tests. 


Another formulation, 
shortcomings, pert 


also having 
ains to the inductive- 
deductive process of reasoning pursued 
by the counselor in drawing conclusions 
from test data and stating them as pre- 


dictions of future choice and perform- 


ance. Dr. Goldman points out that there 
are two "bridges," the statistical and the 
clinical, by which the counselor moves 
from test results to their interpretation. 
His explanations of these methods, how- 
ever, lead to two ambiguities which re- 
quire clarification. First, he classifies 
normative data on unselected samples 
as a statistical bridge, along with re- 
gression equations and expectancy 
tables. Norms derived from samples 
which are unselected with respect to oc- 
cupation or college major involve only 
one variable, the test scores, and offer 
no basis for the prediction of other be- 
haviors. As Dr. Goldman points out, 
test validity rests upon the demonstra- 
tion of relationships between predictor 
and criterion variables. Second, and 
more important, in the exposition on 
clinical bridges, the author outlines the 
steps in the process of “nonmechanical” 
test interpretation but not how to make 
them, There is no discussion of the 
rules of logic, particularly as they apply 
to the formation of hypotheses and the 
verification of syllogisms, as aids to the 
counselor in making inferences and pre- 
dictions from the test data. 

These comments highlight the weak- 
nesses of Using Tests in Counseling 
rather than its strengths, which are 
equally notable but far more numerous. 
Well-organized, interestingly written, 
and sound in precept, if not especially 
in concept, Dr. Goldman’s book de- 
serves the counselor's attention and ac- 


ceptance as an authoritative. guide to 
the appraisal of clients and as a contri- 
bution to the distinctive subject-matter 
of counseling psychology. 


Had the Roman Commonwealth grown 
to be more tranquil, this inconvenience 
would have resulted that it must at the 
Same time have become weaker, since 
the road would have been closed to the 
pie to which it came. For in re- 
bur the causes of her tumults, Rome 

St have interfered with the causes of 
er growth, 


Nicco.o MACHIAVELLI 


Integration or Segregation 


in Behavior Systems? 


John Frosch and Nathaniel Ross (Eds.) 


The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis: A Comprehensive Survey of Cur- 
rent Psychoanalytic Theory and Practice. (Volume VI, 1955) New York: 
International Universities Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 612. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Jonn G. MARTIRE 


Both editors of the present volume arc 
psychoanalytically oriented psychiatrists. 
John Frosch is Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry at New York University 
College of Medicine, Editor-in-Chief of 
both the Journal of the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association and of The An- 
nual Survey of Psychoanalysis. Na- 
thaniel Ross is a practicing and training 
analyst, and is Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry at the Downstate 
Medical Center of the State University 
of New York. John G. Martire, the re- 
viewer, is a clinical psychologist with a 
rich and varied clinical experience, an 
abiding scholarly interest in. psychoana- 
lytic matters, a belief that both experi- 
mental and clinical data can contribute 
to knowledge and an antipathy to com- 
He is now associate 
Illinois Uni- 


partmentalization. 
professor at Southern 


versity. 
—F. H. S. 


HE one apparent unifying factor in 
T 1955 comprehensive survey of 
the literature in psychoanalysis is an in- 
tense professional—and perhaps per- 
sonal—interest among the contributors 
ianism as either a theoretical 
psychotherapeutic approach, 


thod of investigation. Tt is 
ive method 


in Freud 
system, @ 
' me 
that. the clinical-intuit 
vd in almost all cases. Hetero- 
ibes this collection of 


or as 
clear 
is utilize 
v best descri 
R ı that the content ranges from 
s; from 


geneit 
papers it 


instinct theory to €80 process 


the clinical treatment. of the child to 


the problems of the dying patient and 
A Ms 
from anatomy to psychobiography. No 


predominant substantive theme 1s dis- 


cernable. Rather, it is apparent that 
the total system continues in a state of 
flux with the traditional libido concept 
and the self-other concept of the re- 
visionists existing side by side but in 
sharp contrast to each other. There are 
some exciting formulations, e.g. "affect 
consists of inner kinesthetic perceptions” 
and yet there is nonsense too: “the 
eyes-nose-forehead configuration is a 
key stimulus, phylogenetically derived 
from the enemy key stimulus for trig- 
gering instinctive fear behavior." There 
is something in this melange for almost 
any taste and every persuasion, 

If enthusiasm is a relevant motive 
for effective investigation, then it must 
be anticipated that psychoanalysts will 
continue to be productive. There is 
manifest throughout this book a highly 
laudable spirit of inquiry, an excite- 
ment associated with the desire to probe 
into every conceivable area of human 
behavior and function. If their goal is 
to achieve an ‘objective’ body of 


knowledge, then these psychoanalysts 
are productive, albeit on an observa- 
tional rather than on an experimental 


ba: 


s. While this exploration is done 
within the Freudian framework, there 
is evidence of interdisciplinary in- 
fluence, especially from anthropology 
and sociology. While psychological fact 
and concept are only minimally con. 
sidered, certain. common psychological 


terms such as ‘feed-back’ 4 i 
feed-back’ and "informa- 


p into this 
impression: ye 


tion theory’ continue to cree 
The overall 


mains, however, that the 


literature, 
Psychoanal 

is > v T3 $ ^n SIS 
know much less about our 


discipline 
than we do about theirs, iplinc 


Fortunately, there is apparent a con- 
tinuing process of re-evaluation. Criti- 
cisms of Freud’s viewpoints are dis- 
cussed again and there seems to be 
some awareness of the incompleteness 
of his particular system. The conceptual 
lag may be seen as the apparent need 
of some of these investigators to in- 
terpret their new data through the some- 
what faded rose-colored glasses of the 
orthodox Freudian system. They are still 
discussing the advisability of experi- 
mental validation of their hypotheses 
rather than accepting the complemen- 
tary utilization of both the observational 
and experimental methods. In their 
Concern with ego processes and reality 
circumstances, the revisionists would do 
well to acquaint themselves with the 
data of learning and conditioning and 


with the principles of reinforcement 
and tension reduction. 


I. indeed the task determines the per- 
ception, then it can be understood 
readily that the psychoanalysts—and 
psychotherapists in general—need to de- 
velop a meaningful therapeutic System 
which deals with the flesh and blood 
human being; a human model rather 
than just an animal or a mathematical 
model. In all their vagueness and sub- 
jectivity, they do so. In Hall and 
Lindzey's terms (1957) Freud's “pic- 
ture of man has an essential validity.” 
In his task, the search for a universal 
behavioral system, the scientist cannot 
at the present time deal with the func- 
tional complexities of the individual, 
Hopefully, the time will come when 
psychotherapy is just one application 
of the broadest knowledge of human 
behavior. For the moment, there is per- 
haps some validity in the statement of 
Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) in 
their book Social Class and Mental 
Illness to the effect that the orthodox 
Freudian persuasion is personally ap- 
propriate to individuals who tend to 
be introversive and isolated. On the 
other hand, psychologists may question 
Whether in their ems 
Phasis, they do justice to the problem 
of man's relationship to himself. It is 
in this area that 
excel, 


This is not the kind of a book which 
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environmental 


the psychoanalysts 


one reads through cover to cover. In- 
stead, it serves best as a reference work 
for Freudians and for others who are 
scholars, teachers or clinicians and who 
believe that the psychoanalysts still 
have something valuable to say con- 
cerning motivation and action. The 
editors have done a satisfactory job in 
classifying these papers, e.g. theoretical 
studies, clinical studies, for more ready 
reference and in providing short sum- 
maries of each section. It is unfortunate 
that there is only a minimal amount of 
integration. Had there been a more 
thorough culling and distillation, com- 
munication would have increased in- 
versely to the reduced number of pages. 

The researcher will have to glean 
novel ideas (e.g. “physical pain denotes 
agreement and mental pain denotes 
disagreement, between observer and 
sufferer”) from a rehash of traditional 
ideas. He can obtain data suggesting 
that: “the effect of long-standing terror, 
usually deeply repressed, has been un- 
derestimated in its potential effect upon 
the heart.” Or he may wish to deal 
with the behavioral referents associated 
with the statement: "the ego ideal 
must develop resources of its own and 
serve throughout life as a defense 
against helplessness and injury to self- 
esteem.” The teacher would Wish to 
select from this mass of 
more valuable sections for 
The psychobiographies, though ad- 
mittedly speculative and provisional, 
would provide an excellent method for 
introducing students to the theory and 
methodology of psychoanalysis. There 
is an excellent forty-page summary of 
Munroe’s book Schools of Psychoana- 
lytic Thought, 

Judging by the summary statements 
of the editors, onl 
was made in the fi 
no startling or pr 


cepts were contril 
knowledge, 


material the 
his students. 


Y minimal progress 
eld during 1955 and 
ofound facts or con- 
puted to their body of 
A kind of kinship is created 
between the PSychological and the 
psychoanalytic disciplines when we learn 
that the latter, 100, has problems in 
the selection of candidates for training. 
The findings of Holt and Luborsky are 
reviewed and: "in general, the (psy- 
choanalytic) interviewers were better 
predictors of administrative ability and 
diagnostic competence but did not do 


nearly so well as the psychologists in 
predicting psycho- 
therapy.” 


competence in 


On Vanquishing 


Vandalism 


John M. Martin 


Juvenile Vandalism: A Study of Its 
Nature and Prevention. Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles Ci Thomas. 
1961 Pp. x 4- 145. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Roserr D. Wirt 


John M. Martin, presently Associate 
Professor of Sociology at Fordham Uni 
versity, has worked, studied and written 
extensively in the field of criminology: 
Robert D. Wirt, now an old hand at 
reviewing for CP, did his doctoral work 
with Maud Merrill at Stanford and 
soon moved into an intricate pattern o] 
activities in Minneapolis. He is par 
Professor of Psychology, Psychiatry an 
Child Development at the University of 
Minnesota, is Consultant to the Minne- 
sola State Prison and is Chairman of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Delinquency 
Control. His most important publication 
in the area of delinquency is probably 
the monograph, Personality and - 
vironmental Factors in Development ° 
Delinquency (Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 
73, Whole No. 485) published collabo- 
ratively with Peter Briggs. 

—F.H.S 


ONSPIGUOUS destruction has a fasci- 
C nation for most of us. It is surpris- 
ing, therefore, as Professor Martin points 
out, that so little research has been di- 
rected toward an understanding of 
juvenile vandalism. Most of what has 
been written on this subject the author 
found in the popular press. Some ma- 
terial from these sources is presented in 
pictures which give the book 
What more sensational appearance than 
this reviewer would have thought taste- 
ful, especially since these aren 


ot directly 
related to the study which occupies the 


major portion of the book. 


à some- 


It was the author's intent to report 
an exploratory study of vandalism as a 
subtype of delinquency. Here he seems 
to see his efforts as analogous to the 
isolation of a disease entity in medicine. 
However, that vandals represent a 
clearly distinct group among delinquents 
is not well documented by this re- 
search. Descriptively they show slight 
differences in some demographic charac- 
teristics from other delinquents in New 
York City. And they tend more often 
than other delinquents to commit their 
crimes in groups. 

If one chooses to draw an analogy 
between physical diseases and behavior 
disorders—a not uncommon effort—it 
might be well to remember the major 
factors involved in the identification of 
a disease entity. These are symptoms, 
pathology, etiology, treatment and prog- 
nosis. The essence of a disease entity 
resides not in its symptoms but in the 
etiologic agent and the resulting pa- 
thology. Such pathology may be social 
and behavioral as it is with delinquents. 
However, the author traces the etiology 
of vandalism to the same causes he gives 
for delinquency in general: the “crimi- 
nogenic” features of the American cul- 
ture. 

Martin’s study begins with an exami- 
nation of the 34,907 cases reported in 
New York City in 1955 to have com- 
mitted acts of delinquency. Of these 
7,112 lived in the Bronx. Of these 29] 
were involved in acts of vandalism and 
29 of these vandals were adjudicated 
delinquent in the Children's Court of 
New York City. The 291 vandals were 
compared with other delinquents on a 
Variety of characteristics and the 29 
adjudicated delinquent vandals were 
Studied more intensively with a view to- 
Ward discerning types of vandals and of 
Vandalism. He then comments on some 
*Pproaches which have been tried in the 
Prevention of delinquency and gives 
UE new recommendations for pro: 
x. Of prevention. These he tries to 

we to the types of vandals and van- 
lism found in his small sample. The 
gewer, however 1 it difficult to 
Siig rem founc it di à; 
eaten the ways in which "id 

Ose the would be different aie 
“eduction ope proposes for a genera 
Martin delinquency. 

makes a good case for the 


manner in which he selected his sample 
from court and police sources. It would 
be difficult to know how well his data 
would be confirmed by studies in cities 
with different ethnic and other charac- 
teristics. This research is a noble effort 
to isolate subtypes of delinquency. For 
too long too many professional people, 
and certainly the general public, have 
thought about delinquents as represent- 
ing a homogeneous, and sick, segment 
of the population. There has been an 
overemphasized tendency, among psy- 
chologists at least, to view delinquency 
as arising from individual psychopa- 
thology. Martin rightly emphasizes the 
enormous influence of our complex and 
unstable society in promoting social 
disorders which have a variety of ex- 
pressions and are committed by a va- 
riety of individuals. 


Out, Out 
Breefe Candle 


Ralph J. Hallman 


Psychology of Literature: A Study 
of Alienation and Tragedy. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 
Pp. 262. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Haroto G. McCurdy 


Ralph J. Hallman, who is Chairman of 
the Social Science Department at Pasa- 
dena City College, received his aca- 
demic training at Rice Institute (now 
Rice University) where he studied 
philosophy and literature. He 
become interested in psy- 
as it bears on 


aesthetics, 
has recently de 
"hoanalysis, particularly s 
e» SR: of tod materials, and in Hindu 
aesthetic theory. Harold G. McCurdy, 
Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is a delight- 
fully modest and remarkably versatile 
individual who has taught biology as 
well as psychology, has published both 
imental and theoretical papers in 
has produced one book of 
other on the personality of 
and has completed a book 
The Personal World, 


exper 
psychology. 
poetry and an 
Shakespeare, 
on personality, 


published in 1961 by Harcourt, Brace 
and World and soon io be reviewed in 
CP. He is interested in imagination in 
art and literature but is not particularly 
fascinated by Hindu aesthetic theory. 


—F. H. S. 


HE curse of Adam, as Hallman 

reads the story, is that he “paid the 
price of death for an increase in in- 
telligence.” Adam is the first of the Cul- 
ture Heroes. Culture Heroes all down 
the line, according to Hallman's formula, 
are rebels, breaking with their Father's 
world, committing incest, murder, and 
idolatry; and by this road coming to 
utter futility, alienated from life and 
unable to expect renewal in death. Ex- 
amples, among others, are Lear, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Job, Pentheus, Kirillov, 
Raskolnikov, the Karamazovs, Captain 
Ahab, Tammuz, Adonis, the Devil, 
Willy Loman, and Jesus Christ. Since 
incest, murder, and idolatry are re- 
quired for the certification of Culture 
Heroes, we should probably not be 
shocked to learn that Jesus Christ, what- 
ever the historical records may say, re- 
newed himself and the universe by re- 
turning to his mother and fecundating 
her. 

Hallman is Chairman of the Social 
Science Department at Pasadena City 
College in California, but he does not 
put much stock in rational science. 
"Knowing fragmentizes,” he writes. It 
breaks up the unity of the Dionysian 
Thanatos inside every man, and so “en- 
dangers death,” creates its own deadly 
world of contraries, and casts man out 
of Paradise. Intelligence, language, and 
work complete our desiccation and ruin. 

Here the reviewer must confess to 
two prejudices which alienate him— 
not from life and death, but from the 
author—fellow sufferers though we are. 
One is a petty annoyance at finding 
Dionysus consistently spelled wrongly 
“Dionysius.” (Should scholars a 

ars quarrel 
over an iota?) The other is a profound 
revulsion from psychoanalytic solipsism, 
or whatever it is that persuades Hall- 
man to rewrite Genesis thus: “In the 
beginning the earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was on 
of the deep. Then occurs m 
intellectual 


the face 


an’s first 
act—and his first creative 
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act: he divided the world into light 
and dark." 


A somber rhetoric keeps time with 
the death march of Hallman’s thoughts, 
which though derivative (Nietzsche, 
Freud, Jung, Zen) are authentically 
despairing, pointing toward chaos, in 
which God cannot be distinguished 
from man, nor light from dark. 


For Poor Readers 


Albert J. Harris 


How To Increase Reading Ability. 
New York: Longman's, Green 
and Co. 1961. Pp. xxi + 694. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by GarrEL M. DELLA-PIANA 


Albert J. Harris is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Educational 
Clinic at Queens College. He is a for- 
mer president of The International 
Reading Association and in 1961 as- 
sumed the presidency of APA’s Division 
of Educational Psychology. The re- 
viewer, Dr. Gabriel Della-Piana is As- 
sistant Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at the University of Utah, 
where he serves as Coordinator of 
Reading Services, teaches graduate 
courses on the diagnosis and treatment 
of reading difficulties and conducts re- 
search on programed learning. 


=F ET. S, 


N his preface, Harris tells us that he 

has worked for breadth, balance and 
practicality. Probably no current read- 
ing text has achieved all three as well, 
even in its earlier editions, 

This revision updates the 
with such additions as the 
mention of newly ava 


practicality 
following: 
lilable diagnostic 
devices (eye-movement camera, p. 511, 
auditory discrimination test, p. 230), 
case illustration of a method for im- 
proving rate using machine practice 
combined with other activities (p. 535f) 
and a thoroughly revised graded list of 
books for regular and retarded readers 


(p. 594f). 
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The balanced, open minded view- 
point of earlier editions has also been 
maintained through presentation of data 
or claims for opposing points of view, 
such as on reading rate (footnote 
p. 510) and teaching beginning read- 
ing (p. 80f). 

Harris claims a usefulness for this 
book as an introductory and advanced 
text and as a desk reference for 
teachers and clinicians (p. ix). A book 
that sets for itself such great breadth of 
scope will of course sacrifice one objec- 
tive as it stresses another. 

The book does have shortcomings. 
For one thing, the following recent and 
relevant materials are not mentioned. 

The work by H. L. Blum and others 
(Vision Screening, 1959) is a model of 
cooperation between optometrists and 
ophthalmologists working together to 
find the most effective visual screening 
procedure at lowest cost. Recent work 
on WISC profiles of retarded readers 
(Alberta J. educ. Res., 1960) is increas- 
ing the value of the WISC for reading 
clinicians, although Harris (p. 223) pre- 
fers the Stanford-Binet. Provocative 
work on teaching beginning reading is 
that of O. K. Moore (in Proceedings 
of Third Minnesota Conference on 
Gifted Children, 1960, p. 91f) and 
Richards-Gibson (R. M. Everett, Jr. 
Comparison Between, Wash. Sq. Press, 
1960; A. R. MacKinnon How Do Chil- 
dren Learn to Read? Copp Clark, 1959) 


On another point, it seems to this 
reviewer that since 
analysis of types of 
(p. 12f) 


some 


à detailed logical 
reading is given 


it would be desirable to cite 


research on factor analysis of 


reading tests (e.g., C. W. Harris School 
Review, 1948), 

A further Problem concerns the 
measurement of 


reading expectancy. 
formula “Mental Age 
ge” as a measure of 


€tancy (p.300) as 6 posed 
to the Bond and Clymer Sancta = 


in school multiplied by 
year.” Bond and Clymer report limited 
data Supporting the conclusion that 
their formula js Superior to the mental 
age approach in Predicting 
average reading à 
ford-Binet IQ 
children half- 


Harris prefers the 
minus Reading A 
reading expe 


years 
IO, plus one 


a “actual 
ability of various Stan- 


does the job is a matter for further 
study. However, “actual reading achieve- 
ment of specified ability groups” seems 
to be the most practical criterion of 
“reading expectancy” at the present 
time. Development of formulae to pre- 
dict this criterion would seem to be a 
way of bringing order to an area of 
great confusion. 

Also the book’s very brief treatment 
(p.203f) of the widely used Durrell 
Analysis of Reading Difficulty neglects 
important issues concerning norms and 
validity. 

In conclusion, for a book that does 
so much so well one can but ask for à 
wide use and wish for future revisions. 


Verbal Mediation 


in Russia 


A. R. Luria 


The Role of Speech in the Regul? 
tion of Normal and Abnorm 
Behavior. Oxford: Pergamo 
Press, 1961. Pp. x + 100. 50s. 


Reviewed by Aubert E. Goss 


A. R. Luria, known to American psy’ 
chologists since his The Nature s 
Human Conflicts was published in P 
country in 1932, is now functioning j 
a member of the Russian. Academy ki 
Pedogogical Science. The reviewer, p 
bert E. Goss, received his PhD at t y 
State University of Iowa where ue 
studied with Spence, Bergmann, pasta 
and Sears. His earliest ined 
concerned with stuttering and EA 
Since 1948 he has been at the cae 
sity of Massachusetts where a oe on 
research interest has been ime on 
verbal learning with an emphasi 
presumed verbal mediators. 


research 


-F H, S. 


€... THE long path of the pe 
opment of the regulatory role of ee 
in the child's behavior" proce 

through four stages: (a) the speech 0 


others has an initiating function but no 
direct inhibitory function, and regula- 
tion is “only by the separation of the 
action itself, as well as by the system 
of practical, exteroceptive afferentations 
[reinforcement?] which arise from the 
child's own movements;” (b) the initi- 
ating function of external instructions 
is taken over by the child's own speech; 
(c) the initiating function of the child's 
first speech reactions becomes less 
important as the "significative connex- 
ions" produced by those reactions be- 
come more important; (d) "the exter- 
nal developed forms of speech become 
reduced, and the decisive influence is 
now exerted by that higher form of 
internal speech which constitutes an 
essential component of thought and 
volitional action . . ." Thus Luria in- 
terprets the results of a series of inves- 
tigations described in two lectures in 
1958 at the University of London. 
These lectures and a third—reporting 
studies of the regulatory role of speech 
in, primarily, children exhibiting cere- 
bro-asthenic syndromes or oligophrenic 


children—have been translated and 
printed in this monograph. 
Minskaya’s experiments excepted, 


the apparatus and procedures of these 
investigations were based on the Ivanov- 
Smolensky technique. Some were “sta- 
tistical,” parametric experiments and 
are so presented. Most of the investiga- 
tions, however, are represented by parts 
two records of normal chil- 
to 7 and of older children 
illus- 


of one or 
dren aged 2 
with “pathological brain states" 
trating effects of presence or absence 
of some variable, These data may have 
been from “statistical,” parametric ex- 
Periments; as presented they are es- 
Sentially demonstrations. Disregarding 
Often. unsatisfactory labeling and titles, 
the individual records illustrate ade- 
{ately the points made and seem in- 


terna [ 
"nally consistent. 


á Luria's skillful blending of general 
ne i : - 
t entation (Pavlov’s second-signal sys- 
em T 

)» specific explanatory concepts and 


Princi à 
ples ( conditioned signal, un- 


ex, t 
‘ emporary Y, : : d 
iment Nporary links), illustrative expe! 
9 the and records, and interpretations 
me ae Suggests a greater coherence 
hog, "Periments, among explanatory 


Ns, 
> and between data and theory 


than is actually the case. However, with 
respect to range of notions and phe- 
nomena investigated by experiments 
with children of different ages and in- 
tellectual status there is no other pres- 
ently available monograph or integrated 
series of articles on regulatory aspects 
of speech. 

Other pertinent theory and data do 
exist, but they have not been sum- 
marized so adequately. For purposes of 
comparison and extension, however, 
some current theory and experiments 
in the United States should be men- 
tioned which, collectively, somewhat 
parallel the more unique and important 
of the experiments described by Luria 
—those concerned with the third and 
fourth stages. Luria's second-signal sys- 
tem orientation is essentially the same 
as concepts and principles which Amer- 
ican investigators have subsumed under 
verbal mediating responses generally 
and, more particularly, the processes of 
verbally mediated similarity-generaliza- 
tion and dissimilarity-discrimination. 
During the past decade the most ex- 
tensive work with children has been 
that of Spiker and his students at the 
State University of Iowa. Ervin, Grif- 


fith, Jeffrey, the Kendlers, among 
others have also contributed. Even 


when they are essentially demonstra- 
tions, the experiments of these Ameri- 
can investigators would be considered 
*statistical;" often they have been para- 
The stimuli, responses, and 
ionships as well as procedures 
lly been more complex than 
ë studies described by Luria. 
ms to be no differ- 


metric. 
thcir relat 
have usua 
those of th 
However, there see f 
ence in results not reasonably attribu- 


table to differences in stimuli, responses, 


and procedures. Thus, the 


apparatus, 
two sets of data are complementary. 
And, Luria's results, whether inter- 


ns of the second-signal 
events, 


terr 
verbal 
consistent. with implica- 


preted in 
system or 


seem equally 
e theoretical analyses. 


Ww 


sve 


mediating 
tions of th 


century opened. . . > 
y Ww s separate and 

d and body were as 
s ever had been. There 


istinc they 

distinct 45 i à } 
not even à pineal conjunction for 

was i 


The twentieth 


them. 


Ww 


—JoHN MoxEY 


Just Published... 


The Etiology 
of Idiopathic 
Epilepsy 


Psychological Patterns 
in Epilepsy 


By HAROLD GEIST 


m A major contribution to- 
ward the understanding and 
psychological treatment of 
epilepsy—in the pages of 
this book are the detailed 
results of intensive research, 
using projective tests and 
other psychological data in 
the delineation of the idio- 
pathic (of unknown cause) 
type of epilepsy. 


B Dr. Geist examines the 
organie and psychological 
origin of all epilepsies, and 
suggests that an adjunct 
method of treatment of 
idiopathic epilepsy should 
be dynamic therapy. 
Foreword by Charles Kram, 
Executive Director 
The Epilepsy Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Profusely illustrated * 
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Emotion 


from Cells 


to Voodoo 


Alexander Simon, Charles C. Herbert and Ruth Straus ( Eds.) 
The Physiology of Emotions. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1961. 


Pp. xi + 248. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Apert F, Ax 


who began research on the psychophysi- 
ology of emotion while obtaining a PhD 
in clinical psychology at Harvard and 
has been at it ever since—for some 
years at the University of Washington 
Medical School and more recently as 
Head of Psychophysiology at the La- 
fayette Clinic in Detroit. His most 
recent research efforts have succeeded 
in adapting high speed data logging 
machinery to the processing of psycho- 
physiological data. He has also been 
significantly involved in the organizing 
of the Society of Psycho physiological 
Research, 


-RES 


ye contributors to this Third An- 

nual Symposium of the Kaiser 
Foundation Hospitals of N 
fornia on The Physiology 
include many of the curre 
on the subject. 


orthern Cali- 
of Emotions 
nt authorities 
Together they achieve 
a remarkable range in breadth (from 
intracellular emotion to voodoo death) 
and in depth (details of synthesis and 
degradation of epinephrine), There is 
general agreement by the authors on 
the complex interdependence 


among 
the many cultural, 


psychological, neu- 
rological and biochemical subsystems, 
There is also, agreement happily with- 
out any sense of pessimism, on our 
abysmal ignorance of many details. In 
fact the general recognition that there 
are such complexities and that some- 
thing can be done about them seems to 
have cleared the air of both oversim pli- 
fied theorizing and hopelessness, 

Roy Grinker, in his very effective 
keynote introduction for the symposium 
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lays to rest the once popular specificity 
theory of psychosomatic disease. In- 
stead he finds the ubiquitous trio of 
dependency, frustration and hostility in 
all cases of psychosomatic disorder. 
"There are no proven simple relation- 
ships between emotional processes and 
specific diseases even including the pre- 
disposing factors. 

Dr. Grinker has chosen anxiety as 
the most important emotion for study. 
It may well be the most important 
from the pathological viewpoint, but 
this may be like saying pain is the 
most important of the senses, or that 
Squeaking is the major function of a 
wheel. 

None of the panelists even mention 
the definition of emotion or the prob- 
lem of its measurement. One discussant 
does suggest two components: (1) The 
moment-to-moment reactivity which is 
determined by the immediate chemical 
environment of the CNS and (2) the 


longer Tange cognitive function. There 
was no consideration of his proposal by 
the panelists. The majority of the 
speakers rarely used the word emotion 
but rather spoke of arousal, activity or 
excitement, Tt seems to this reviewer 
that “emotion” js 4 practical concept 
for intense activities of the ANS and 
has little utility as a scientific construct. 
When the basic Parameters of the emo- 
tional system have been described, all 
varieties of function can be described 
as patterned intensities of those pa- 
rameters without reference to the over- 
simplified concept “ 

Magoun presents 


ment of current neuroanatomy of emo- 


tion which now includes the recticular 


activating system, the hypocampal 
paleocortex and the basal forebrain. He 
states that current neuroanatomical 
knowledge agrees with Darwin’s pro- 
posal of reciprocally antagonistic half 
centers for positive and negative rein- 
forcement of behavior with relation to 
pleasant and unpleasant affective quali- 
ties. 

Hoagland reviews a great deal of 
experimental biochemistry and reaches 
gencral conclusions: (1) 
aggressive hostile behavior is accompa- 
nied by enhancement of norepinephrine 
whereas anxious passive behavior is am 
companied by increases of epinephrine 
(as previously proposed by Funkenstein 
and Ax from peripherally measured 
variables); (2) the pattern of adreno- 


iro active 


corticoid output may be a function of 
the age and the efficiency of the person 
in dealing with his stress. 

Seymour Kety, always skeptical of 
early biochemical claims, records him- 
self as doubtful of the reported TE 
tionships of the epinephrines to the 
emotions as suggested by peripheral or 
urine catechal amine determinations. 

Joel Elkes reviews the pharmacolos” 
cal studies which elucidate the paun 
functioning. His thesis is that the wi 
is organized on a regional economy RO 
that there are very local sensitiviti 
and productions of various hee 
such as acetylcholine, epinephrine, ee 
serotonin with local blood-brain ao 
permeabilities aided by, and mid 
ing in turn, the small vessel tone © 
trolling local blood supply. 3 
à thesis 
ef- 


Frank Beach documents the 
that males need their cortices for . 
fective sexual behavior whereas Reus 
only need to be in the biochemically 
determined receptive state. In human 
beings he believes that cultural 1- 
fluences may obscure this basic mam- 
malian characteristic. 

Ralph Gerard contributes the cone 
cept of “optimum neurone reserve 
which may be drastically reduced by 
“reverberating circuits" during ansiery 
or highly excited states thus reducing 
the flexibility of behavior below the 
adaptive level which fits well with the 
clinical evidence. 

The final section on the “ Psycho- 
physiology of Death? recites careful 
experimental study of rats (Richter) 


and many case histories of death by 
emotion and concludes that the phy- 
logenetic progression has resulted in 
greater dependence for homeostasis on 
the CNS. Although human beings have 
greater flexibility of adjustment by 
means of greater foresight, we are sub- 
ject to discordant subsystem function 
sometimes able to produce death as in 
voodoo hex or possibly when told by the 
modern medicine man that have 
an incurable disease. The 
physiology of death is an extreme as- 
pect of the generally accepted thesis 
that social pressures, which we recog- 
nize and accept, can produce stress 
which may be manifested in physiologi- 
cal effects sometime maladaptive as in 
hypertension or gastric ulcers. 

This book is timely, authoritative and 
full of useful information which will 
be dated in a very short time. It is un- 
fortunate that such important symposia 
cannot be published within six rather 
than 18 months. 

Encouraging to psychologists is the 
present evidence that physiology and 
biochemistry are developing concepts 
and methods of sufficient complexity to 
make possible an approach to psy- 
chological problems. Also encouraging 
to psychology is the increasing recog- 
nition of the profound control achieved 
by the CNS in the higher animals. 


we 
psycho- 


Subjective Journey 


in a Wasteland 


Robert C. O'Hara 


Media for the Millions: The Process 
of Mass Cummunication. New 
York: Random House, 1961. Pp. 
xviii + 421, $4.25. 


Reviewed by Percy H. TANNENBAUM 


Robe 


BS rt C. O'Hara, an experienced hand 


the areas of movie, television and 
kee. is director of mass commu 
inner studies in the University of 

45 Communication Program. 


Nex 


Percy H. Tannenbaum is a psychologist 
who took his degree at Illinois with 
Charles Osgood. He worked for a while 
at the University of Illinois Institute of 
Communication Research and then, in 
1959, became head of the University of 
Wisconsin Mass Communication Re- 
search Center. He is co-author, with 
Charles E. Osgood and George J. Suci 
of The Measurement of Meaning. (CP, 
May 1958, 3, 113-119). 

—F. H. S. 


HE interest of social scientists in the 
pec of communication generally 
stems from at least three considerations. 
For one thing, communication is a dis- 
tinctively human behavior. It is also 
the main means by which social be- 
havior—man interacting with his fellow 
men—is accomplished. Not least, the 
so-called mass media of communication 
are integral institutions of any developed 
society, and both reflect and influence 
the social structure in which they 
function. 

The present volume deals almost ex- 
clusively with the last of these three 
levels. An outgrowth of the freshman 
communication sequence at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, it is intended not 
for the communication specialist. but 
"for the person whose interest in the 
field extends only as far as his desire 
to understand the instruments provid- 
ing him with the bulk of his informa- 
tion and entertainment.” This notion of 
a mass communication manual is ex- 
tended to include a final chapter con- 
taining a set of criteria by which the 
do-it-yourself "critical receiver” can 
evaluate his mass media fare. 

In considering the functioning of 
mass communication in the contempo- 
rary American scene, the author is 
principally concerned with the content 
of the media, and with the forces within 
and without the media which shape 
that content. The focus is with the 
“images of life? which the media pre- 


sent and represent, and with the con- 


sequences of those 
body of consumers o: 
of our cultural industry. 


In the past decade or so, 
al other attempts to deal with 


images in the vast 
f such commodities 


there have 


been sever: Pe T 
the place of the mass media in American 


popular culture. O Hara's work shares 


many of the shortcomings of these 
other efforts, but generally compares 
most favorably. The prime flaw of all 
these works lies in the sheer subjective 
nature of the methodology, based as it 
is on “personal experiences” liberally 
sprinkled with anecdotal reports of in- 
dividual events. In the absence of 
documented research data, subjectivity 
must prevail, of course. However, this 
does not condone the practice of pre- 
senting such judgments as accepted fact 
—particularly, as in the present case, 
where the book is intended to fulfill 
the needs of a college text. 

Similarly, commentators such as 
O'Hara generally pay little heed to the 
accumulating theory and research in 
social psychology. This is particularly 
lamentable when the evidence relates 
directly to such work as that of Hov- 
land and his associates on persuasion, 
to the dissonance-congruity - balance 
models of cognitive interaction, and so 
on. The introduction of such materials 
would both enhance an understanding 
of communication effects and serve to 
introduce the student to the needs— 
particularly acute in the mass commu- 
nication area—for evidence as well as 
opinion. As matters stand now, we are 
offered a plethora of tantalizing hy- 


potheses, although they are usually 
presented as established fact. 
Perhaps we are being somewhat 


harsh in imposing the demands of 
empirical evidence on a work of this 
type. Considered within its stated, lim- 
ited aims, the present volume covers 
quite thoroughly the “vast wasteland” 
(to use FCC Chairman Newton Min- 
now's phrase for TV) of all the mass 
media. Particularly noteworthy is 
O'Hara's use of the term “public in- 
terest,” which appears so frequently in 
any consideration of mass media per- 
formance. Often interpreted by media 
entrepreneurs as "those things which 
interest the public,” to O'Hara it im- 
plies that which “makes for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, decided 
on the basis of accurate reporting and 
objective evaluation” —certainly a most 
noble, if not always readily applic 
criterion. 


able 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites | 
discussion of reviews and of books | 
| reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
| space and then only when the let- 
| ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 


| ters will be returned for double- 
spacing. 


IN DEFENSE or WRICHT AND EcoLocy 


The assignment to read, understand, 
and review the Handbook of Research 
Methods in Child Development would 
seem a task of impressive proportion. 
That R. Sears, in the November, 1961, 
issue of CP, managed much of this job 
with insight and economy is to his credit. 
But his cavalier rejection of Wright’s 
chapter on “Observational Child Study” 
cannot go unchallenged. To us, this sec- 
tion of Sears review was unfair in tone 
and debatable in content. 

Regarding tone: an analysis of the 
two columns devoted to this chapter 
yields thirteen emotionally-laden (and 
negatively pointed) phrases. A few ex- 
amples are: “one unstated assumption 
creeps into evaluations,” “this criterion is 

. nonsense," “crucial methodological 
points have been ignored," “the editors 
(should have) insured more balanced 
coverage . . .,” “the chapter is disap- 
pointing" and "too bad." Such negative 
criticisms and their explication consume 
the entire space devoted to the review. 
For those who were minimally informed 
about the area in question, there was 
only one likely conclusion: Wright's 
chapter—whatever it said—was probably 
no good, For many readers, this tends to 
end the inquiry. 

There might be a place in CP for the 
downright rejective and nondescriptive 
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review. But, it must be a very small 
place, one reserved for sinners who tell 
us what just isn't so, or who tell us 
poorly what others have already de- 
scribed with competence. On neither 
count does Wright's workmanlike chapter 
qualify him as such a sinner. 

Regarding content: those who have 
struggled and suffered (and gained some 
sophistication) in the arca of naturalistic 
investigations may discern that Wright 
and Scars differ regarding the value of 
ecological rescarch. 

Wright's chapter has seventy pages; 
what did he do with this valuable space? 
Did he compile extensively? Did he 
bring some conceptual order to the field? 
Did he point to possibilities for produc- 
tive interest? In the writers’ opinion, the 
answer to cach question is an emphatic 
"yes." The Sears review doesn’t deal 
with these obvious questions. Instead it 
quarrels with the author's purpose, that 
of presenting ecological methods. 

One aim in ecological research is the 
collection of descriptive data. Such data 
may be used to answer existing questions, 
they may become valuable to answer 
questions which may occur later, and 
they can be profitably exploited in the 
search for questions. Some psychologists 
believe that data collection for questions 


not yet asked is futile; others see promise 
in it. Some stress methods from which 
we can learn; others methods that prove 
or disprove; some are “closed” and some 
are “open.” (One wonders how Darwin 
would fare in the hands of some metho- 
dologists. ) 
i One example of the reviewer's discus- 
sion may suffice to clarify the opposi- 
tional, as contrasted to the 
pattern of the review, 


_ Sears wrote: “Wright classified observa- 
tional techniques into six types. This 
classification is sound enough . . .” At 
this point, the reader was finally getting 
started on what Wright did. The classi- 
fication and its implementation was the 
heart of the chapter, Where does the 
discussion go from here? Sears never did 
get back to those six Categories. After 
offering faint Praise with the words 
sound enough,” he added, “but,” and 
headed off to unstated assumptions that 


informing, 


"creep" and “destroy” and to a listing 
of “crucial methodological points” which 
“largely ignored.” 

Now, it’s just possible that some re- 
searchers would like to know what 
Wright did with his difficult task. Be- 
cause of its uniqueness the chapter, 
“Observational Child Study," may be- 
come one of the most heuristic in the 
book. 


werc 


The writers join other contributors to 
On the Other Hand who have urged less 
smartly argumentative reviews. Could we 
have more reviews that show an under- 
standing of the authors purpose and 
inform readers of how well this purpose 
was implemented? 

Pau. V. GUMP 
Jacon S. KouwIN 
Wayne State University 


INJURED OR RETARDED? 


In his review of The Other Child: 
The Brain Injured Child by pus 
Strauss and Lehtinen (CP Sept. 196% 
6, 301f.), Dr. William Sloan confit 
about the imprecision of the concept = 
“brain injured child,” and suggests pos 
this concept adds nothing to that of i 
more general one of "mental dee 
tion.” This suggested application Fe 
Occam's razor scems quite mise at 
here, Of course it is casy to grant nid 
the concept of the brain injured pe 
is unsatisfactory in so far as our kani i 
edge of brain physiology is too ps 
mentary yet to give an account of The 
where, if anywhere, in the brain fed 
defect is located; that is, no physiolost s 
description will serve to distinguish i 
idea of brain damage from menta t 
tardation. But surely Dr. Sloan does M 
properly appreciate the get 
quality of the psychological E ha 
which distinguishes the behavior O "e 
brain injured from the simply retar zh 
nor does he seem to realize how MU i; 
turns, for clinical purposes, on idi dn 
the conceptualizations of these two COT - 
ditions distinct and for working out pro 
grams for the brain injured on the one 
hand, and the retarded on the other. 

Tn. clinical practice the distinction 
drawn by Lewis, Strauss and Lehtinen in 
their book, is amply confirmed. Spe- 
cifically the concept of brain injury re- 
fers mainly to those children who are 
not mentally retarded and do not exhibit 
gross motor or sensory disturbances. The 
fact is that many brain damaged chil- 
dren have tested verbal, but occasionally 
also full scale IQ's, within the normal 
range. However virtually all brain in- 


jured children as we are defining them 
have arcas of intellectual and. behavioral 
adequacy coexisting with areas of re- 
tarded functioning. 

With some of these children, their 
distractability may be the reason for their 
failure to learn at a level appropriate to 
their intelligence. They may at one point 
be as retarded in academic work as the 
so-called endogenously retarded child. 
but with special instruction some of them 
learn to read and comprehend at a level 
appropriate to their chronological age. 
A retarded child never achieves this 
progress. 

The fact that there are similarities 
between the brain damaged and the re- 
tarded should not lead us to assimilate 
the one to the other. 

The Other Child is not a book pri- 
marily for “parents who have hyper- 
active children." Most hyper-active chil- 
dren seen in child guidance clinics are 
emotionally disturbed but not brain dam- 
aged. For them psychotherapy is often 
indicated while with the brain damaged 
child it is very often counter indicated. 
The clinical approach to these two diag- 
nostic groups may be diametrically op- 
posed. It is then no small matter that 
these two different states of affairs should 
be kept distinct. In this connection I 
would like to cite an article by Krupp 
and Schwartzberg, “The Brain Injured 
Child," (Social Casework, Feb. 1960). 


Sor GORDON 
Middlesex County Mental Health Clinic 
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ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


S. B. SELLS, Texas Christian University 


New! This authoritative textbook sur- 
veys the science of psychology, with 
particular concern for the problems and 
questions of the beginning student. 
Broad in scope, the treatment empha- 
sizes the principles of human behavior. 
The origin, nature, and functional rela- 
tions of the basic processes of human 
behavior are sys "matically discussed 
and extensively illustrated by examples 
selected to appeal directly to the stu- 
dent’s personal experience. References 
are made to the experimental literature 


to illustrate the text, but technical jar- 
gon as well as theoretical controversy 
have been avoided. The text contains 
numerous references to the types of ap- 
plied problems that psychologists have 
encountered and to the scientific bases 
for their solution. Student Guide and 
Workbook prepared by S. B. Sells, Win- 
ton H. Manning, and Nancy G. Man- 
ning. 4 volume in a Psychology Series 
edited by J. MeV, Hunt. Instructor's 
Supplement available. 
1962. 515 pp., illus. 


$6.50 


PERSONALITY 


Development and Assessment 


CHARLES M. HARSH, formerly University of Nebraska; and 
H. G. SCHRICKEL, Massachusetts State Teachers College, North Adams 


This popular textbook presents the 
basic data, theory, and methods neces- 
sary for understanding the psychology 
of personality. Treating personality as a 
pattern of system functions, the book 
describes the emergence and develop- 
ment of the self from infancy to old 
age. Emphasis is placed on such con- 


cepts as isitization, arousal, and re- 
sponse el ation, Book reviews the 
of personality and methods of 
ment: reflects the current emphas 
self theory, Q-sorts, and better d 
of factorial and experimental studi 
summarizes recent research findings: 
2nd Ed., 1959. 536 pp., illus. $6.79 


ADOLESCENT AGGRESSION 


ALBERT BANDURA, Stanford University; and 
RICHARD H. WALTERS, University of Toronto 


This penetrating study examines the 
influence of child-training practices and 
amily interrelationships on the develop- 
ment of antisocial, aggressive behavior 
in adolescent boys. Based on interviews 
and projective tests of boys and their 
parents, the study employs a carefully 
matched contro] group. Extensive quo- 


tations from the interviews allow the 
subjects to speak for themselves. Tht 
interview schedules, rating scales, ant 
thematic deviation tests used throughout 
the study are included in the appen 
dices. A volume in A Psychology Series 
edited by J. McV. Hunt, 1959. 475 pp- 


illus. $7.50 


MOTIVATION: 
A Systematic Reinterpretation 
DALBIR BINDRA, McGill University 


to ooneh and systematic integra- 
1 the varied experi ings 
Ped eg perimental finding: 


em recent research in the 
ar of Motivation, Offering descriptive 
ossible eats concepts that make 
Possible a unified approach to all be- 
» this book describes 
tivational activities, 
and the factors de- 


THE 


termining their actual occurrence. The 
variables considered here include habit 
strength, sensory clues, levels of arousal, 
and hlood chemistry. Book also critically 
examines both traditional and contem- 
porary motivational concepts. A volume 
in a Psychology Series edited by J. 
McV. Hunt. 1959. 361 pp., illus. $6.00 


RONALD Press COMPANY 


— ~AD PRESS COMPANY. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Growth Trends in Psychological Adjustment 


Second Edition 
George G. Thompson 


A thorough and thoughtful revision of this popular text. the 
Second Edition of CHILD PSYCHOLOGY reflects the most 
recent advances in general psychological theory and empiri- 
cal knowledge. yet retains the best features of the First 
Edition. An Instructor's Manual will be available. 


About 800 pages, illustrated A Spring 1962 Publication 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
Behavior and Development 


Second Edition 


John E. Horrocks 
Reorganized and enlarged, this Second Edition includes two 
new chapters on delinquency and a chapter on adolescent 
needs. Thoroughly modern and objective in discussion. the 
book approaches adolescence from the viewpoint of cultural 
anthropology and social psychology. 
$7. 


672 pages 1962 95. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Thomas A. Ringness, Herbert J. Klausmeier, 
and Arthur J. Singer, Jr. 
This introductory text actively involves the student with 
established principles of scientific psychology and helps him 
relate them to his own experience. Student's Workbook and 
Instructors Manual available, 


1950 86.25 


180 pages 
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from Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


All the basic information anyone* could hope for on condition- 
ing principles and programming techniques is in Edward J. 
Green's new book, THE LEARNING PROCESS AND PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION. 
(*Anyone includes advanced students in learning and educational 
psychology, beginners in programmed instruction, or—actually— 
any of those currently involved in producing or using program- 
med materials.) Dr. Green (who writes well and clearly) has 
made conditioning principles easy to understand, even for readers 
without an extensive background in learning theory. He is with 
Dartmouth Medical School and College. 


April 1962, 240 pages. S4.00 tentative 
(Keyed to readings in Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Learning: A Source Book, edited 

by Lumsdaine and Glaser) 


Our latest innovation is one with every* reason to be welcomed. 
(*The four top reasons for its outstanding excellence are its four 
authors, each one tops in his field.) The book is NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY, a survey of current activity in four lively areas, to be 
used for reading in introductory courses. You will find in 
it: Models of Attitude Change by Roger Brown (MIT): Psycho- 
physics by Eugene Galanter (University of Pennsylvania): Ethol- 
ogy by Eckhard Hess (University of Chicago): and Emotion by 
George Mandler (University of Toronto). Watch for it. l 
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New Y. met ris G. Milton Smith (City University of 
MM as updated his text, A SIMPLIFIED GUIDE TO STATISTICS FOR 
e LU EDUCATION. It's the 3RD EDITION, and came out in March 
Dives hor PP», $1.75 (paper). Frank S. Freeman of Cornell 
wr D theoretical material before going on to specifics. 
TESTING, Hs ee n, well-liked THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Out in August 1962. 650 pp., $7.50 tentative. 
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Piaget Interprets Himself 


Jean Piaget 


Les Mécanismes Perceptifs: Modéles Probabilistes, Analyse Génetique, Re- 
lations avec L’intelligence. Paris: Presses Universitaries de France, 1961. 


Pp. ii + 457. NF 28. 


Reviewed by J. RUTSCHMANN 


Jean Piaget is professor of psychology 
at the University of Geneva and at the 
Sorbonne. At Geneva, he is Director of 
(1) the Psychology Division of the In- 
stitute des Sciences de l'Education (2) 
the Laboratory of Psychology and (3) 
of the Centre International de'Epistém- 
olgie génetique. He also edits the 
Archives de Psychologie. His most re- 
cent books, both published in English, 
are The Psychology of Intelligence 
(1956) and The Growth of Logical 
Thinking from Childhood to Adoles- 
cence (1958). J. Rutschmann, the ei 
viewer, is a former student of and col- 
laborator with Piaget. He is now Asso- 
ciate Research Scientist at the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute and, at 
the same time, is lecturer in psychology 
and research associate in psychiatry at 
Columbia University. He continues @ 
research interest in sensory-and percept- 
ual processes and, in addition concerns 
himself with quantitative and psycho- 
physiological testing procedures. 


HIS INTERESTING and stimulating 

book, which will give the reader a 
better knowledge of some of Piaget's 
recent work, is essentially a synthesis 
of 38 articles published by Piaget and 
his associates and students since 1942 


(in the Archives de Psychologie) and 
of about 15 new articles concerned with 
developmental aspects of perception. 
Piaget states that his reasons for pre- 
senting the present synthesis are two- 
fold: (1) to facilitate the comparison 
and confrontation of published data 
scattered over 19 years of a periodical; 
(2) to present a more systematic and 
more uniform theoretical treatment of 
these data. 

In line with his permanent epistemo- 
logical interests, Piaget proposes to 
study perception in order to elucidate 
the following major problems: 


a) Does (“intelli- 
gence”) proceed by abstraction from 
perceptions, or are perceptions (or 
perceptual products) merely utilized 
in more complex cognitive systems 
which, in turn, may modify (i.c. 
complete or correct) the percep- 
tions? Which are the similarities and 
the differences between cognition 
and perception? 


concept-formation 


b) What is the epistemological value 
of perception as compared to other 
forms of knowledge? 


The first of these problems is clearly 
a psychological issue concerned, among 
other things, with the perennial con- 


troversy on nativism vs empiricism. 
The second problem, by contrast, is 
usually considered non-psychological in 
nature, since agreement on a measure 
of epistemological value is essentially 
lacking, 

Because of limited space this review 
is confined to some of the psychological 
issues of Piaget's book. 

Piaget actually formulates a theory of 
perception applicable ~to plane optico- 
geometrical illusions and proceeds to 
accumulate evidence in support of his 
theory. He also examines some prob- 
lems dealing with constancy and with 
the perception of movement, of veloc- 
ity and of time. These are perceptual 
phenomena whose theoretical treatment 
can hardly be expected to be more than 
illustrative or to represent more than 
indirect. support of the theory, either 
by analogy or by demonstrating to the 
reader that some relational analysis of 
complex phenomena is possible. 


| m Binet, Piaget distinguishes two 
types of illusions: "primary" illusions 
or illusions yielding systematic errors 
which decrease with age, and "second- 
ary” illusions or illusions which yield 
systematic errors which increase with 
age (or which do not decrease with 
age). 

Primary  optico-geometrical 


r illusions: 
Piaget states that the 


1 i systematic errors 
im primary illusions (illusion of the rec- 
tangle, of the L-figures, of the 


angles) 
va 


Y systematically as a function of s 
tial or geometrical 
figure 


pa- 
the 


num- 
j > and that 
maximum positive, maxin 


parameters of 
c, proportions, angles. 
ber of cross-lines, ete.) 


the 
"m Negative 
errors 


he s Occur for 
the same parameters of the figure ^s 
k ) m 


and zero systematic 
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dependently of age. However, the mag- 
nitude of the systematic error (when 
different from zero) is a function of 
age, ie. it decreases with age. 
Pisget has formulated the “law of 
relative centrations" to account for the 
changes in systematic errors as a func- 
tion of the parameters of the figure; 
however, the function P determined by 
the law only indicates for which pa- 
rameters of the figure the positive and 
negative maxima of the systematic error 
occur, and for which parameters the 
systematic error vanishes, i.e., the theo- 
retical function P does not quantita- 
tively predict the systematic errors. The 
function for P is most frequently a 
quadratic equation, its terms are sums, 
ratios and products of lengths represent- 
ing actual (ie, presented) or virtual 
(i.e not presented) lines of the illu- 
sion figure. Typically, one or a 
Parameters of an 


few 
illusion-figure were 
varied in Piaget's experiments, and the 
empirical functions relating the system- 
atic error to the independent variable 
are compared to the theoretically de- 
rived functions, the implication being 
that a satisfactory “qualitative” fit of 
the empirical and theoretical function 
would support the theory. 
proach poses three ty 
problems: 


This ap- 
pes of preliminary 


1.) The psychophysical measurements of 
the perceptual deformations were most 
frequently made with illusion-figures in 
which one of the comparison-elements 
measured 50 millimeters, the usual test- 
situation involving binocular viewing of 
the figures drawn in india-ink on non- 
gloss white cardboard. Variables such 
as luminance, contrast and visual an; 
were usually neglected or 
atically varied, although Piaget con- 
cedes that they may have an effect, 
This neglect, which is commonly seen 
in many recent publications in the area 
of perception, makes it difficult for the 
reader to evaluate a theory which deals 
with relatively small effects (expressed 
in per cent of the standard, most effects 
are smaller than 15%), especially since 
data on relevant difference thresholds 
are not given. "Thus, for example, the 
question of whether or to what extent 
time can be traded for intensity in tach- 
istoscopic experiments without chang- 
ing the systematic error is not dealt 
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gle 
not system- 


JEAN Pracer 
Cliché P.U.F. 


with. Consequently, the connections be- 
tween Piaget's theory of perception and 
psychophysiological and psychophysical 
theories remain uncertain. 


2.) The law of relative centrations does 
not predict exactly which real or vir- 
tual elements of an illusion figure have 
to be substituted for the various terms 
of the theoretical] function. In other 
words, the empirical data may, at least 
in part, have been utilized for each 
Particular application of the law. 


3.) The method for deciding whether a 
particular theoretical function *quali- 
tatively” fits the empirical data is not 
specified. This situation 
more problematica] 
qualitative relation which, according to 
Piaget, maintains between the 
retical and empirical 
Positive 
theoretic 
Positive 
empiric 


is rendered 
by the particular 


theo- 
functions: the 
and negative maxima of the 
al function correspond to the 
and negative maxima of the 
al function, whereas 
point of the theoreti 
Sponds to the zero 


the zero 
cal function corre- 
Systematic error de- 
ally. In other words, 
ints of the theoretical 
€ Not used, and the criteria 
for qualitative ¢ 


orrespondency appear 
as heterogeneous, 


Piaget has developed a probabilistic 
Interpretation of the law 


1 of relative cen- 
trations, the probabilisti, 


€ model being 


i 3 R re sor 
which these different classes are s 


based on the idea that some process 
is needed to produce error, and an- 
other process is needed to produce com- 
pensation or attenuation of errors (at 
least in primary illusions). Piaget post- 
ulates two mechanisms. The first mech- 
anism is a probabilistic sampling 
(termed "rencontres") of elements of 
a line as a function of time. The ab- 
solute subjective length of the line is 
a function of the number of elements 
of the line that have been sampled 
prior to the time considered, i.c., the 
apparent length of a line increases log- 
arithmically with time (negatively ac- 
celerated growth function). When two 
lines are “viewed simultaneously, the 
growth functions may differ depending 
on the density of number of sampled 
elements on “each line. The second 
mechanism is a probabilistic mechanism 
by means of which sampled agnen 
on cach line are brought into cope 
ship or are coupled (“couplage”) San 

elements sampled on the other line. 
Error is produced by unequal sampling 
densities and by incomplete BOE, 
Attenuation of error is brought abou 

by complete couplings. 


In the present review, it is only lur 
sible to indicate that this ager 
sampling and comparison theory, — 
attractive and stimulating, does not a 
ther specify the sampling mechanism 
and makes several questionable eae 
tions (c.g., that only the first grep 3 
of a line element "counts," that es 
probability of an element being sa! . 
pled is independent of time, ea 
Piaget distinguishes four different c ees 
of couplings: resemblance-, differen i 
reciprocal difference- and pies 
between differences-couplings, but fai 


a, ag ach sansi Ô! 
to indicate the principle by mear 
T 


a 


how distinguished by the subject, ] 
principle which is needed since uon 
"explains" the law of relative centration 
as the product of two coupling ratios. 
Secondary Illusions and Perceptual Ac- 
tivity: Piaget discusses various percep- 
tual activities, i.e., varieties of activities 
of exploration, of transposition and 
schematization by means of which dif- 
ferent elements of a figure are brought 
into relationship with each other. per 
ceptual activity thus results in an in- 
crease, with age, of "active" or more 


"complete" couplings, and constitutes 
Piaget's explanation of the decrease of 
the systematic error in primary illu- 
sions. On the other hand, for certain 
illusion figures, perceptual activities 
may establish relationships between ele- 
ments which were previously unrelated, 
and bring about perceptual deforma- 
tions which increase with age (Oppel- 
Kundt illusion, etc.). 

It appears that Piaget's probabilistic 
model leads to several difficulties all 
of which result from the fact that the 
postulated sampling mechanism of ele- 
ments of a line cannot be experimen- 
tally studied without the necessary 
intervention of the hypothetical-corre- 
spondency or comparison mechanism. 
It is therefore difficult to understand 
effects of such variables as attention, 


A Temple 


Albert E. Scheflen 


fixation, exposure duration and distinc- 
tiveness, since both the sampling mech- 
anism and the comparison mechanism 
are always involved. The same difficulty 
arises in the interpretation of eye-move- 
ment recordings made while the sub- 
ject views illusion-figures. 

This reviewer feels that Piaget's the- 
ory does not succeed in dissociating 
clearly the informational (sensory) in- 
put from the processing of information, 
an approach which not only has been 
used in other recent books on percep- 
tion [Broadbent (1958), Dember 
(1960)], but which is essential for the 
analytical study of perceptual responses. 
Only future research will show whether 
Piagets theory, which admits of many 
variables and hypothetical constructs, 
will have predictive value. 


for Rosen? 


A Psychotherapy of Schizophrenia: Direct Analysis. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1961. Pp. xviii + 279. $8.50. 


O. Spurgeon English, Warren W. Hampe, Jr, Catherine L. Bacon, & 


Calvin F. Settlage 


Direct Analysis and Schizophrenia: Clinical Observations and Evaluations. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. Pp. viii + 128, $4.25. 


Reviewed by Micron WEXLER 


Albert E. Scheflen, author of the first 
book listed above, is a physician who 
is Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
and Director of Research in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at Temple Uni- 
versity Medical Center. The four au- 
thors of the second volume are also 
psychiatrists. and also are connected 
with the department of psychiatry at 
the Temple Medical Center. O. Spur- 
geon English, best known to psychol- 
ogists for his book with Pearson, Emo- 
tional Problems of Living, i5 head, 
Warren. Hampe, Jr. is associate, Cath- 
erine Bacon is clinical professor and 
Calvin Settlage is associate professor in 
the department. The reviewer, Milton 
Wexler, is a psychoanalytically trained 
and research oriented clinical psychol- 
ogist. He practiced law for eight years 
before becoming involved with psychol- 


ogy in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Interwoven with his gradu- 
ate work there was experience at the 
University of Tennessee, in the War 
Department, in the Navy and in a Vet- 
erans Administration hospital. After the 
war and after receiving his doctorate, 
he served for three years as senior psy- 
chologist at the Menninger Foundation 
before moving to California and into 
private practice. He now has both ther- 
apeutic and research associations with 
schizophrenics; his research is carried 
out under an NIMH grant at the 
Camarillo State Hospital. 

orn volumes derive from observa- 
B tions made in the conduct of a 
large scale research project at the Tem- 
ple University Medical Center. The 
subject of research is John N. Rosen's 


method of direct analysis for schizo- 
phrenic patients. Interest in Rosen's 
technique spurred the establishment of 
an Institute of Direct Analysis as a 
division of the Department of Psychi- 
atry and a very considerable staff of 
assistants, observers, advisors and con- 
sultants was mobilized. Several residen- 
tial homes were purchased to care for 
rescarch patients, and elaborate equip- 
ment was provided for recording, pho- 
tographing and even televising treat- 
ment sessions. 


The basic structure of this on-going 
research project is straight-forward 
enough. Two psychiatrists and a psy- 
chologist selected schizophrenic patients 
for study as they were admitted to the 
Reception Center of the Philadelphia 
General Hospital. These patients had 
to fulfill the following requirements: 
(1) manifestly psychotic for less than 
eight weeks; (2) previously untreated 
by shock therapy or lobotomy; (3) be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 35; and (4) 
in good physical health. The first pa- 
tient meeting these qualifications was 
sent to be treated by Dr. Rosen. The 
next two patients were sent to two 
other psychiatric institutions in the 
Philadelphia area to operate as con- 
trols. 

Dr. Rosen’s therapeutic work with 
the patients referred to the Institute 
constitutes the basic data of the re- 
search. His tactics and strategies have 
been extensively observed, studied and 
discussed at regular intervals by organ- 
ized panels of psychoanalysts, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, anthropologists and 
others who have aimed not only to 
assess the clinical outcomes of treatment 
but also to define direct analysis and to 
study its implications. The volumes 
above emerge as the second and third 
of a series of reports on this research. 
(The initial report came from Morris 
W. Brody: Observations on “Direct An- 
alysis”; the Therapeutic Technique o] 
Dr. John N. Rosen, Washington, Van- 
tage Press, 1959. CP, Oct. 1960, 10. 
344.) Other volumes are projected, , 

Does Rosen’s work deserve such in. 
tense study? In 1947 he startled 


bs the 
psychiatrie world with a pape 


l i or describ- 
ing his treatment of schizophrenic pa 
H x Ki 
tents and presenting an astonishing 


table indicating that his techniques had 
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produced remission of psychotic symp- 
toms in 37 patients whose illness had 
lasted from one month to twenty-seven 
years. Treatment times lasted from 
three days to eight months. (The Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly, vol. 21, pp. 117-119, 
Jan. 1947.) Later the general tech- 
nical and theoretical principles of di- 
rect analysis were presented. (John N. 
Rosen: Direct Analysis. New York, 
Grune & Stratton, 1953, pgs. 1-27). On 
the surface it would seem as if both a 
technique and a theory to support it 
existed, and that its remarkable thera- 
peutic results deserved the most inten- 
sive study. 
A study of these volumes makes that 
surface seem ilusory. True the 


re- 
ports do not attempt any systematic 
evaluation of results and only twelve 


patients were in the project at the time 
the books were written. Even the scanty 
references to Outcomes w 


ould suggest, 
however, 


that the clinical effectiveness 
of direct analysis is on a par with the 
therapeutic impact of a good state hos- 
pital on first admission schizophrenics, 
Beyond that one is impressed that all 
of the authors, even going back to the 
original report by Brody, are forced to 
the somewhat reluctant conclusion that 
Rosen’s statements concerning schizo- 
phrenia are only remotely related either 
to what he does in fact or to 


ble conception of the schizop 
ness, 


any sensi- 
hrenic ill- 


IL. is difficult to understan 
point why no one of the 
the possible exception of 
unwilling 


d at this 
authors, with 
Settlage, was 
to acknowledge that the 
whole project really hinged on the 
study of an interesting and daring per- 
sonality in his relationships with schizo- 
phrenic patients. Such a project would 
have considerable interest and value 
and would have saved the authors from 
a certain measure of entrapment in a 
mainly unstated assumption that they 
were studying a technique, a method, 
a theory rather than a personality. 


Once the assumption is accepted, 
even implicitly, that there really ex- 
ists some organized theory and tech- 
nique to be subsumed under the title 
‘direct analysis’ then there exists the 


strong and dangerous temptation to 
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offer a technical and theoretical ration- 
ale for the most miniscule gestures and 
most irrelevant tactics Rosen employs. 
Confusion develops out of the fusion of 
Rosen, the man, and Rosen as a tech- 
nical and theoretical institution known 
as direct analysis. 


On this basis every move that Rosen 
makes becomes too often a kind of defi- 
nition of direct analysis, to be given 
theoretical significance. When, where, 
and how he uses four letter words with 
patients, when he is bored, when he 
bangs a patient's head against the floor, 
when he is loving, when ang when 
insulting a patient, when tric king the 
patient, when giving the patient little 
time or much time, all these and more 
are seen characteristically as elements 
inherent in an 


7 


established frame of 
considerable technical 
value. How much casier on the authors, 
and perhaps on Rosen too, if there 
never had been such a term 


reference with 


as direct 
analysis and the investigators were freer 
to make allowances for human strengths 
and weaknesses, to study a therapist as 
a phenomenon in his own right. 


This difficulty exhibits itself through- 
out both books in a most gencral way. 
It can be seen explicitly in examples 
from the Scheflen volume. There it is 
pointed out that many paradoxes exist 
in Rosen's approach to the patient. 
Rosen may indicate verbally to the pa- 
tient a measure of total and exclusive 
devotedness which he then contradicts 


by speaking of his investments in other 
patients or in his f 


amily, He may assert 
his maternal role 


with the patient but 
act in the most paternal fashion. He 
claims that “oral” interpretations are 
Most likely to be effective but he fo- 
Cuses largely on oedipal or genital 


issues. He defines the patient’s position 
as that of a Pitiable, 


baby in need of 
insists on 

often, desp 
himself as 


Just as 
ite his verba] presentation of 


as à person with 
demanding that 
m. The promise 
ne] Il-gratifying, self- 
Sacrificing love js follaved, od 
by the most brief. period 
and a paternalistic, 
mand for 


of intimacy 


À authoritarian de- 
improvement, 


Scheflen has certainly observed with 
considerable accuracy the paradoxical 
elements of such treatment and has im- 
plemented these observations with con- 
siderable data. However, at no point 
does he permit himself to sce such 
contradictory offerings as clements of 
Rosen's personality or as counter-trans- 
ference. He must squeeze these things 
into some theoretical statement and 
make these expressions a part of the 
technique of direct analysis. So he goes 
on to say that these paradoxical forms 
of behavior are merely aspects of some 
contrast Rosen wishes to create, first 


between some “cr: pattern held by 
tic? pat- 


the patient and some “ideali 
tern presented verbally by Rosen, and 
then implicitly between this “idealistic 
performance as a mere verbal presen- 
tation and the more realistic pattern 
of Rosen’s actual behavior. 


From this it would appear as if there 
is some virtue in presenting such star- 
tling contrasts to schizophrenic pee 
verbally offering them the moon e 
forcing them to settle for a cold, han , 
and often painful reality in the fonum 
of Rosen's quite harsh tactics. This ni 
or may not be so, but it pushes expla 
nation to an unnecessary extreme. pum 
the investigation centered in the ie 
place around Rosen as an pci 
human being, a phenomenon in himse 2 
it would have left some room tot 
human error. And these books might 
never have been written as if the € 
thors were in the presence of some e 
traordinary and mysterious ipsae 9 
in which no single element could be 
considered as mere happenstance. 


The paper by Calvin Settlage Du. 
ages to escape the difficulty. He ques 
tions whether Rosen's approaches jl 
in any psychoanalytic and als? 
questions whether it is possible to d 
arate the method from the personality 
involved. Of all the presentations that 
of Dr. Settlage offers the most clarify- 
ing statements both about schizophrenia 
and about the difficulties, weaknesses, 
and dangers in Rosen's approaches. Hc 
is, however, less interested. in. develop- 
ing a rationale for direct analysis than 


way 


are the other authors, and as a critic; 
his job is essentially easier, His contri- 
bution is, nevertheless, most instructive 
and should not be missed, 


Despite these difficulties one must 
be thankful for the effort being made 
at "Temple University. There is no 
doubt about John Rosen's courage in 
exposing to the light of day every mo- 
ment of his experience with these pa- 
tients and every maneuver he employs 
with them. He has set more people to 
thinking about new ways to treat schizo- 
phrenic patients than almost anyone 
in this field. He has cast very consid- 
erable doubt on the emotional fragility 
of such patients and has given many 
therapists the courage to continue with 
problems ordinarily abandoned as hope- 
less. 

The authors of these books 
struggled hard, honestly, and often well 
to understand the interaction. between 
Rosen and his patients. Their descrip- 
tions and. characterizations of the proc- 
ess are clear, explicit and helpful. 


have 


While they never succeed in presenting 
an acceptable metapsychology of schizo- 
phrenia which is, in turn, related to 
a coherent theory of technique which 
then in turn is correlated with specific 
and concrete maneuvers based on that 
theory, they nevertheless categorize 
Rosen’s specific tactics very well and 
offer a wide variety of speculations, 
often very appealing, as to why the 
tactics may be effective. They are un- 
sparing of Rosen, generally objective 
and without need to hide the differ- 
ences of opinion which exist among the 
investigators and observers. 

The Scheflen book is a more detailed, 
more integrated, more academic state- 


rni se: n di- 
ment concerning the research or 
d in the 


rect analysis than will be foun 
book to which English, Hampe, Bacon 
and Settlage have contributed separate 
papers. The latter is basically psycho- 


analytic in its orientations, and each 


author takes up much the same prob- 
lems from different view- 
points. Both books attempt to give 
some definition to the treatment tactics 


somewhat 


characteristically employed. Both make 
Some kinds of judgments as to the 
consistency, value, appropriateness and 
theoretical meanings of these tactics. 
The considerable overlap among the 
authors of both books seems quite jus- 
tified since precisely in the differences 
of opinion which arise one can often 


see a sharpening of issues and under- 
standing. This might not be true if a 
greater separation of areas for consid- 
eration had been attempted. 

Despite all the difficulties inherent 


in this research it seems without ques- 
tion that the hope expressed by O. 
Spurgeon English, will be easily real- 
ized; that these offerings may prove 
stimulating to others. 


Und-verbindungen 
on Coercive Persuasion 


T. H. Pear 


The Moulding of Modern Man: A Psychologist’s View of Information, 
Persuasion and Mental Coercion Today. London: George Allen & 


Unwin, 1961. Pp. 220. 21s. 


Reviewed by Enwix G. Bonixc 


T. H. Pear (rhymes with beer, not hair) 
is now Professor Emeritus at Manchester 
University. He came to Manchester in 
1909, after study at the University of 
London, at Wiirzburg and at Geissen, 
and served ten years as a lecturer before 
becoming Professor of Psychology. Be- 
tween the years 1909 and 1960 his bibli- 
ography grew from zero to 94 items. 
The present book makes at least 95. His 
writing has been concerned with man— 
his skills, memory, voice and conduct— 
in a social setting. Edwin [de la] Gar- 
rigues Boring, the reviewer, is known to 
a number of American psychologists. He 
was born, as was Mach’s Analyse der 
Emfindungen, in 1886, and entered psy- 
chology after his thoughts were reformed 
by Titchener at Cornell University. He 
moved to Harvard in 1922 and has been 
there, with constantly increasing scope, 
level and significance of activity, ever 
since. He became Emeritus in 1957 and 
on January 1, 1962, became a very 
lively and the only living ex-editor of 
CP. Those who may have heard of him 
and want to know more can read all 
about it in his autobiographical book, 
Psychologist at Large, published by 
Basic Books in 1961. 


ORE AND MORE, with the cultures 
M coming to regard man as con- 
trolled and. therefore controllable, does 


the invasion of man's privacy of action 
and motivation increase. Just that is the 


manifest theme of this little fact-packed 
book, and the latent theme is that the 
author, Pear, does not like what is going 
on; he would like to see the trend re- 
sisted. He does not say so right out but 
he must average an innuendo per page 
that gives him away exactly as he wants 
to be given away. Though the book be 
fact-packed, it is steeped in values. It 
is not, however, a roaring conservative 
protest against encroachments on man's 
freedom, but rather a steady unilateral 
conversation by a bright dinner com- 
panion, one who is chock full of infor- 
mation, who spices his facts with quips 
and humor, and who stirs up no more 
commotion than comes from the con- 
stant raising of his eyebrows. 

Pear starts out with an encomium 
for the self. Here he plays James regret- 
ting Wundt, or Henry Murray regretting 
the sensation-perception psychologists 
that he found so firmly entrenched at 
Harvard when he arrived in 1927, What 
do the “prism and pendulum psycholo- 
g (thats James) know about 
"beauty, charm, galety, wit, humor, and 
bonhomie (that’s Pear)? And how big 
is your self? Does it include i 
clothes? Was the bobby’s 
band at thy yor ae ee 
car with which wher 3 ri eigo por 

f > 1 driving, 
one? or your plane? In any ¢ 
Is a social self, disintegr: 
in complete isolation, - 


your 
privacy in- 


you are 
ase the self 
atmg when held 


The main body of this almost wistful 
s stfu 


defense of freedom and privacy is the si 
acy is the six 
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Chapters on intellectuals, public opin- 
ion, loyalties, treachery, brainwashing; 
thought reform, advertising, publicity, 
and mass culture. The best chapter is 
the thirty-two pages on “Brainwashing” 
and “Thought Reform,” and the second 
best the thirty-five pages on “Advertis- 
ing and Publicity.” Together they make 
up a third of the book. Each is a con- 
nected discussion, and the account of 
what recent reports show to be the 
Chinese methods of thought reform is 
iluminating and thought-reforming for 
the average western intellectual. 

The book is well organized into chap- 
ters, and no paragraph ever contains 
unrelated facts, yet I find the reading 
fatiguing, because the talk does not flow 
smoothly. Perhaps there are 800 facts 
in this book, four per page, but a dozen 
on certain pages. Could the author have 
been collecting these on cards for five 
years, have now sorted them out by 
chapters and put related ones near each 
other, and then have written his text, 
letting his facile mind play with the 
Sentences as it sneaks the values in? 

Are there, maybe, a dozen other orders 
that would have been just as good? I 
Want topic sentences for these para- 
Braphs, not just two or three facts in 
juxtaposition with the transitions left to 
the reader's wit. I want five or six 
hundred more connectives. I want 
Struktur in the chapters, not mere Und- 
verbindungen. I want the chapters to 
march, not merely to wear out the grass 
by marking time. 

I found only one ty 
which I mention for 
the author misprinting his own name 
(“P. H. Pear" for T. H, p. 169). Or 
did someone else slip this senten 
It is hard to imagine Pear we 
envelope of his self so tightly 
that his initials stick through 
injured in transit. 


Pographical error, 
fun because it is 


ce in? 
aring the 
wrapped 
n to get 


The book provided me with one big 
disappointment. For ycars I had been 
wondering why there is all this excite- 
ment about hidden persuaders and sub- 
ceptive advertising when the 


great 
instigators of subception are parents, 
schoolteachers and college instructors, 


as well as the Zeitgeist. What are we 
worrying about? I thought Pear would 
tell me and he did not. He is for free- 
dom and privacy, but these are negative 
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T. H. Pear 


words. He is not for the supreme privacy 
of complete social deprivation. In gen- 
eral, the invasion of privacy is a positive 
thing. Has Pear only negatives with 
which to oppose it? He wants a self 
that is not too big nor too compressed. 
Is he possibly just against change? 
Hardly, for he is voluble on the point 
that not all change is progress; yet is 
it not true that all animal organisms 
need activity and thus change? One 
begins (say I) to understand life when 
he perceives that man strives. always 
for adaptive adjustment and then wel- 
comes disadjustment that he may strive 
again, since health is activity. 

But not everyone will be frustrated by 


Pear's failure to take on the battle be- 
tween freedom 


There are ple 
only 


and determination. 
nty of readers who want 
to be told how it is that m 


be defrauded of his freedom w 
does not welcom 


book is full of 
leaves the reader 
deciding what might 

them. Read the book 
human: decide how 
the world really is, 
seeming privacy 


an can 
hen he 
€ foreign control. Pear’s 
interesting. facts. and 
with the privilege of 
be done 
and then be 
private you think 
how much of its 
has been the delusion 
of susceptible (subceptive) mankind, 
and then what you would really like to 
see changed about the past and this 
not-so-different Present. (And do not 
forget your principal, always active em- 
ployer of Subception: the Zeitgeist.) 


about 


Equalitarian Dogma? 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 


Race and Science. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1961. 


Pp. 506. $5.00. 


H |! PepriorRew 
Reviewed by Tuomas F. PETTIGREW 


The contributors to this volume include 
the well known American psychologists 
Otto Klineberg and Marie Jahoda. 
Other prominent American contribu- 
tors are the sociologist Arnold Rose, 
the zoologist L. C. Dunn and the an- 
thropologist Harry L. Shapiro. From 
other countries there is Juan Comas a 
Mexico, Kenneth Little of Scotland, 
Michael Leiris and Claude Levi-Strauss 
of France and G. M. Morant of Eng- 
land. The reviewer, Thomas Peitigreus 
is a Virginian with a Harvard PhD 
who is now assistant professor in Het 
vard's Department of Social RES 
He was co-author of the 1959 zn 
Christians in Racial Crisis: A Study ° 
the Little Rock Ministry and is i 
conducting studies of Negro personality 
and is writing a sociopsychological a” 
alysis of desegregation in the South. 


HAT does modern science me 

V \ about the concept of race? beni 
does it say about the nature of ae : 
dice? And what does it say about 6. 
persistent theories of racial peno 

These questions are of such em 
importance throughout the world. ad 
that UNESCO began to publish T 
1951 a series of brief, populari? 
written essays that offered documen 
answers by leading authorities. T ne 
series, entitled The Race Question 
Modern Science, ran to eleven mono- 
graphs and tackled the questions from à 
wide variety of approaches: anthro- 
pological, biological, historical, psycho- 
logical, and sociological. 

Now the entire series has been re- 
published in this single volume. No new 
material is introduced, nor is any con- 
tinuity or index provided; but the e 
says, each complete in itself, range ove! 
a vast array of situations and data, 


supplementing one another in an im- 
pressive fashion. 

Three papers are of special interest 
to psychologists. Sociologist Arnold 
Rose writes on “The Roots of Preju- 
dice," though he has argued elsewhere 
that prejudice as a concept is of limited 
value in understanding race relations. 
While his essay presents interesting 
examples of the operation of prejudice 
in history, its discussion of personality 
factors is thin and outdated—indeed, in- 
accurate in places. Authoritarian per- 
sonality research, for instance, is rel- 
egated to part of one paragraph and 
identified “as a type of mental disease” 
(p. 417). 

More pertinent to the problem of 
prejudice and personality is Marie 
Jahoda’s psychoanalytically-oriented es- 
say, “Race Relations and Mental 
Health.” She refutes the contention that 


authoritarianism is "a type of mental 


disease" by an instructive review of the 
relevant research, Instead, Jahoda 
makes a sharp distinction between the 
absence of mental illness and positive 
mental health; she persuasively in- 
terprets the available evidence as indi- 
cating that deeply prejudiced indi- 
viduals are no more likely to be 
mentally ill than tolerant individuals 
but are less likely to possess positive 
mental health. The forceful, tightly- 
reasoned style of Jahoda's paper makes 
it a classic presentation of the Freudian 
interpretation of prejudice. 
tion ideal for assignment to undergradu- 


a presenta- 


ates. 

The third psychological paper has 
historical significance for the discipline. 
Up through the 1920's, the vast ma- 
jority of race studies in psychology 
supported the theories of racial superi- 
ority. Empirically inadequate and theo- 
retically naive, the race literature of the 
period was characterized by intelligence 
test studies of white and Negro Ameri- 
cans that interpreted the usually higher 
white IQ's as evidence of inherent intel- 
lectual differences. between the races. 
The 1930's witnessed a sharp change. 
Though still crude in some respects, a 
new series of more rigorous race studies 
appeared in the psychological literature. 
Emphasizing environmental factors, they 
attempted to answer racists’ claims. In 
this sense, there was a defensive quality 


to these newer studies; but less defen- 
sive, more carefully controlled research 
of the past two decades has replicated 
and confirmed the basic findings and 
conclusions of the 1930's. 


km Most prominent contributor to 
this literature, Otto Klineberg, sums up 
this work in his paper, ^Race and Psy- 
chology.” He makes a clear and 
straightforward case for the dominant 
environmentalistic position of modern 
psychology; concentrating on racial 
studies in intelligence, he unfolds the 
reasoning behind why racist claims re- 
ceive such little attention among cur- 
rent psychologists. He does not deny 
that inherent psychological differences 
may exist between races, but he argues 
that racial differences noted so far can 
be easily explained in environmental 
terms. Rigorous empirical demonstra- 
tions of racist claims simply do not 
exist; while findings predicted by en- 
vironmentalists continue to be obtained. 

Though Klineberg's points are quite 
familiar and widely accepted, the need 
of their restatement is demonstrated by 
the resurgence of racist thinking since 
the 1954 Supreme Court desegregation 
rulings. Even within psychology, a few 
writers have returned to 1920-like argu- 
ments of Negro inferiority, and their 
views have received wide attention in 
the mass media. They hold that the 
majority of psychologists have prema- 
turely closed the issue for ideological 
reasons but do not discuss their 
own motivations. Indeed, Klineberg's 
UNESCO paper is a frequently cited 
example of what is perceived to be the 
politically-inspired leanings of the 
profession. One psychologist, Professor 
Henry Garrett, has gone so far as to 
assert that the “equalitarian dogma” 
concerning Negro and white intelligence 
is “the scientific hoax of the century” 
(AP dispatch, July 29, 1961). 

This is a grave charge. Psychologists 
and their students might well read 
Klineberg's essay and Garrett’s answer 
(in The Mankind Quarterly of July, 
1960), and decide for themselves if 
anyone is perpetrating a hoax. 


(a) 


1984 Is Not Yet 


A. D. Biderman and H. Zimmer 


The Manipulation of Human Be- 
havior. New York: Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1961. Pp. xii + 323. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by T. W. MILBURN 


The editors and author of the present 
volume are identified in the review. 
T. W. Milburn, the reviewer, is a 
Stanford .PhD who has worked as 
evaluation and training supervisor for 
the Dalmo Victor Company, has served 
as counselor and researcher in the Stan- 


ford Counseling Center and, since 
1957, has headed the Behavioral 
Science Group at the U.S. Naval 


Ordnance Test Station at China Lake, 
California, where he pursues his in- 
terest in group processes, cognition and 
international relations. 


AU concern with "brainwash- 
ing" began with the Korean War 
and has provided impetus for various 
more or less scientific investigations and 
several books on the subject. The Ma- 
nipulation of Human Behavior is cer- 
tainly one of the least polemical of 
these. Written with scholarly care and 
edited by behavioral scientists well- 
acquainted with the fields involved, it 
is a book for the scientific community. 
Editor Biderman, a sociologist trained 
at the University of Chicago, has had 
a number of articles published recently 
on behavior in captivity situations, 
Editor Zimmer was trained in clinical 
psychology at the University of Roches- 
ter, and his current work is directed to- 
ward the automatic translation of phys- 
iological response measures for a dig- 
ital computer. Both collaborated earlier 
on a study of Communist exploitation 
attempts against Air 
captured in Korea. 
ibo. oe Lee A 
nong s Gottschalk, 
writes on the employment 
and Lawrence Hinkle 
effects of physiologic 
functioning — are 


Force personnel 


who 
of drugs, 
» Who covers the 
al state on brain 
psychiatrist 

s. One, 
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Martin Orne, (“The Potential Uses of 
Hypnosis in Interrogation") has both 
an MD and a PhD. R. C. Davis of 
Indiana University has experimented 
with and written a good deal on the 
subject of lie detectors. Philip Kubzan- 
sky is also a co-editor of the ONR sym- 
posium, Sensory Deprivation. Robert 
Blake and Jane Mouton have experi- 
mented extensively on social influence 
and conformity behavior, often most 
ingeniously. 

Oriented to the search for dependent 
variables, the book consists of a group 
of reviews which deal with objective 
and mostly non-clinical studies of 
Various antecedents of what is in effect 
Cooperative behavior with interrogators. 
It is concerned neither with incidents 
of brainwashing ber se nor with descrip- 
tions of the characteristics of resistors 
or cooperators. Instead of dealing with 
differences in individual ability to resist, 
it is directed more to the explication of 
Situations or situational variables that 
might induce effective (from the point 
of view of the interrogator ) coopera- 
tion, whether coerced or not. 

The antecedent causal chains are ex- 
plored through separate chapters on 
the use of drugs (137 bibliographical 
items), Sensory deprivation (81 items), 
hypnosis (86 items), physiological 
Stresses (136 items), and interpersonal 
influence (134 items) 

There is an excellent chapter on 
“physiological responses 
evaluating information,” 
effectiveness of 


as a means of 
reviewing the 
measures that inter- 
viewees might employ against interro- 
gators and the extent to which interro- 
gators can easily evaluate the fact that 
these are being utilized (92 items), as 
well as an excellent, 
troductory chapter by 
bibliographical items) 


conservative in- 
the editors (69 


Bea and Zimmer attempt. to 
summarize the book in their in- 


troductory chapter, pointing out that 
the "conclusions reached [by the various 
reviewers] do in fact show that many 
developments can compound tremen- 
dously the already almost insuperable 
difficulties confronting the individual 
who seeks to resist an interrogator un- 
restrained by moral or legal scruples. 
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On the other hand, it can be shown 
that many of the measures popularly 
supposed to render an interrogator 
omnipotent actually have no demon- 
strable applicability to his purposes" 
(page 9). 

They also touch nicely upon anxieties 
in the arca of behavior control: 


"Two of the most basic of life's prob- 
lems are linked to the individual's power 
position vis-a-vis his fellow men: the 
inability to make others fulfill one's 
wishes; and the reverse, the fear of being 
controlled by others with the consequent 
loss of the autonomy that is believed to 
be fundamental to the conception of the 
self" (page 4). 

"The purposes that men have in seeking 
to control or to influence the behavior 


Strictly Speaking, Freud’s great contribu- 
tion was his creation of a procedural 
framework for inquiring into a two-per- 
son situation, especially into transference 
and resistance. If bsychoanalysis is not to 
become an outmoded system of interpret- 
ing human experience, with only a dusty 
niche in the history of ideas, then the 
vitality and scope of its method for study- 
ing this subject matter must be con- 
tinually strengthened. It stands or falls as 
a psychological method of gaining insight 
and knowledge about human relatedness 
and communication. 


—Benjamin Wolstein 


of others involve the distinctively human 
Capabilities of men and their significance 
for one another” (page 7). 


The editors Considered for inclusion 
and then omitted a chapter on the rel- 
evance of subcortical stimulation to 
problems of interrogation, citing a re- 
port by Colonel Sidney Marvin, MD, 
of Walter Reed: “Unless knowledge 
and techniques exist far more advanced 
than _ those known to the Western 
Scientific community, intracranial stimu- 
lation known would not be employed 
m any rational atte: 
telligence,” 


which Bauer (1957), for example, 
would certainly agree. 

Space prevents a review of each 
chapter, but each is full of interesting 
information. Davis, for example, sug- 
gests that a variety of psychological 
techniques is likely to be more effective 
for detecting lies than a single one be- 
, being | interviewed 
habituates to each at different rates, 
and each person has a kind of signature 
among these (his own idiosyncratic re- 
sponse pattern). One person under 
pressure will show much change in 
galvanic skin response (GSR), for ex- 
ample, and very little change in blood 
pressure while another will show 
changes in blood pressure and very little 
change in GSR. 

The reviews as presented suggest that 
those stressful measures that can eligit 
cooperation usually do so at the ex: 
pense of a reduction of the capacity i 
cooperate, especially at complex tasks- 
It appears, moreover, that some persons 
can tell undetected lies despite drugs 9! 
lie detectors. The data suggest, to; 
that stress is not likely to be a success" 
ful antecedent of ideological conversion 
that the two concepts are cognitively 
dissonant with one another, One ds re 
minded that subliminal preseptnr 
which not long ago aroused anxicti¢ 
about control against one’s will, hd 
peared overly impressive for a litt 
while, i ad 

This reviewer wishes the editors hac 
asked each author to use a similar set 
of criteria for evaluating the state x 
knowledge in this area or that they hac 
attempted a final integrative, synthes à 
ing chapter, employing some REIR. 
from areas such as decision theory. 
the same time, however, they must take 
credit for the calm, dispassionate and 
objective tone of the whole book, as 
well as for its clarity. 

The book should prove a useful sup- 
plementary test for advanced, broadly- 
psychology 
or personality. In addition, the various 
chapters could do excellent duty as 
points of entry to the subject matters 
they treat. 


cause a person 


oriented courses in social 
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Prologue to a Theory 
of Thought 


Joseph Church 


Language and the Discovery of Reality: A Developmental Psychology of 
Cognition. New York: Random House, 1961. Pp. xviii + 245. $4.00. 


Reviewed by WiLLiam KESSEN 


Joseph Church received his MA from 
Cornell and his PhD from Clark Uni- 
versity and since 1954 has been on the 
faculty of Vassar College. In 1957, with 
Joseph Stone, he co-authored Child- 
hood and Adolescence (CP, May 1958, 
3, 132-139). William Kessen came from 
Florida to Brown to Yale and on into 
psychology. He received his PhD at 
Yale in 1952 and has been there ever 
since, first as a USPHS Fellow and 
then as a member of the faculty in the 
psychology department and in the Child 
Study Center. His primary research in- 
terest has been centered on emotion, 
learning and cognitive development in 
the human newborn. 


ne psychologist who writes of lan- 
da and of cognition in 1961 
shows timely courage. The moment 
seems right, because several related 
streams—linguistics, the computer simu- 
lation of human thought, Piagetian 
studies, a renewed interest of psycholo- 
d speculation about 
ard confluence. But 
y into the 


y matched 


gists in research an 
language—press tow ! 
the timeliness of an inquir 
origins of cognition is fairl x 
by its difficulty; diversity of facts, in- 
congruity of theories, and great chunks 
of raw ignorance face the man who 
would comprehend the acquisition of 
human knowledge and speech. m 
Professor Church has the requisite 
courage; in the startling words of his 
preface, Language and the Discovery of 
Reality “is about the way human be- 
ings, in the course of growing up, cone 
to discover reality: people, things, at 


tributes of people and things, space. 
time, values, opinions, ideas; their own 
bodies, feelings, wants, needs, and in- 
tentions; and the multivarious functional 
and formal relations among all these." 
Judged against this statement of inten- 
tion or against the promise of title and 
subtitle (A Developmental Psychology 
of Cognition), the book falls short; but 
in falling short it illustrates how far 
from anecdote and aphorism the psy- 
chology of human thought and language 
has come in recent years. 

Language and the Discovery of 
Reality is written with clarity and oc- 
casional grace but it is diffusely organ- 
ized. Themes that appear regularly are 
a critical account of the behavioristic 
views of language and thought, a pre- 
sentation of Professor Church’s theory 
of preverbal experience and language 
acquisition, and a discussion of research 
methods in the study of cognition. 
Each of these themes is developed in 
a way that provokes the reader to 
interest—if only the interest of contest— 
and then, just as he anticipates the 
expression of a new uniting insight or 
the inescapable impalement of an S-R- 
reinforcement theorist, the argument 
often drifts off toward 
commentary. 

The shape of Professor Church’s 
procedure can be illustrated by the case 
of the behaviorist and language learn- 
ing. It may be true that, under the 
attack of Chomsky and in consideration 
of the work of Roger Brown and his 
colleagues, any simple application of 
principles derived from the learning of 
topographical responses to the learning 
of language can be called into question. 


inconclusive 


Joseren Cuurcu ann FRIENDS 


But Professor Church does not depend 
on a systematic analysis of data or of 
theory to reject a reinforcement analysis 
of language learning. Rather, he con- 
vinces us of the complexity of the 
young child's speech by particular ex- 
amples; he puts words into Skinner's 
mouth 


“. . . When Skinner speaks of ‘rela- 
tively unpatterned vocalizations’ he 
apparently assumes that the baby 
emits random clusters of miscellane- 
ous speech sounds,” 


knocks them out with vigor 


“It is quite obvious, to anyone who 
takes the trouble to look, that the 
child does not piece together words 
out of phonetic elements, but grasps 
and utters them globally . , an 


and then smites the enemy vitally 


"There is abundant experimental 
evidence showing that learning oc- 
curs in the absence of specific moti- 
vation and reinforcement." 


With the field thus cle. 
Church makes the follo 
proposals. 


ared Professor 
wing substitute 


“u 


++. the child learns to res 
requests and cue words w 
cific training and witho 
at a given point of e 
simply knows what th 


pond to 
ithout spe- 
ut reward; 
Xperience, he 
ey mean,” 
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“For the child's first unequivocal 
speech comes not as a product of 
parental prompting but when, with- 
out warning and for no discernible 
reason, the child one day points to 
something and says its name.” 


“But in spite of the substantial 
amount of learning by imitation, the 
greater part of the child’s vocabu- 
lary is learned by simple absorption.” 


Disenchanted as psychologists may be 
with available theories of language ac- 
quisition, it seems unlikely that ade- 
quate substitutes will be found by such 
a rejection of psychological analysis. 


Das less disconcerting are Pro- 
fessor Church’s proposals for a theory 
to encompass cognitive development. If 
Skinner is the antagonist of this book, 
Werner is its hero, and there is acknowl- 
edged evidence of his contribution to 
Language and the Discovery of Reality. 
In addition to the familiar notions of 
physiognomic perception, egocentrism, 
empathy, and participation, Professor 
Church builds his version of human 
thought around the constructs organ- 
ismic mobilization, schematization, and 
thematization. The action and percep- 
tion of the very young child require 
"total organismic mobilization”—at this 
Stage, "to perceive is to unify oneself 
with the object." But as perception be- 
comes autonomous, and the preverbal 
child learns about the world, he builds 
schemata—the “implicit principle(s) by 
which we organize experience.” With 
the acquisition of language, the child 
can thematize his knowledge; he can 
reduce its complexities “to manageable 
symbolic forms.” The result is an ability 
to deal with reality abstractly and 
fluidly—"full consciousness of reality is 
possible only to the extent that it has 
been verbalized"— but the categories of 
language also exercise control over the 
child's schemata, as perceptual experi- 
ence "is subordinated to a whole con- 
ception of reality, a conception built 
up out of countless concrete events, 
verbalizations, and verbalizations about 
verbalizations, whereby successive en- 
vironments are woven into a world.” 
This barbered account of Professor 
Church's position does not represent 
the easy flow of his narrative or his use 
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of engaging detail about children but, 
putting expository advances aside, this 
account of cognitive development hardly 
goes beyond Werner or indeed as far 
as Piaget. It is a plausible statement, 
never far from the language of common 
sense, about the life of the child; not 
surprisingly, this sensible presentation 
entails a reluctance of the author to go 
beyond sense to systematic order. Pro- 
fessor Church has an unclouded appre- 
ciation of the subtleties and rich varia- 
tion of children's thought and he sets 
tasks for the cognitive theorist with his 
descriptions of developmental phenom- 
ena, but both his commitment to the 
particular and the vastness of his vision 
jeopardize a systematic analysis of the 


facts. In addition, a chapter on methods 
of research and paragraphs on a num- 
ber of themes scattered through the 
book are not brought into close fit with 
the central issues and these passages 
often interrupt the pattern of presenta- 
tion. 


Language and the Discovery of Re- 
ality—partly because Professor Church 
ranges so widely and attempts so much; 
partly because anti-associationism is not 
an adequate replacement for an imper- 
fect associationism, partly because f 
promising period of research in cogni- 
tive behavior is just beginning—may 
most properly be considered a prologue 
to a developmental theory of cognition. 


Psychopathology all Over 


Joseph Zubin (Ed.) 


Field Studies in the Mental Disorders. (Proceedings of the Work Confer- 
ence on Problems in Field Studies in the Mental Disorders, Feb. 15-19, 
1959, under the auspices of the American Psychopathological Association, 
USPHS Grant No. 3M-9146, NIMH.) New York: Grune & Stratton, 


1961. Pp. x -- 495. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Henry P. Davin 


Joseph Zubin, the editor of this volume, 
is a prolific author and is well known to 
many psychologists of many kinds. He 
is now professor of psychology at 
Columbia University and, at the same 
time, is Principal Research Scientist in 
Biometrics of the research minded New 
York State Department of Mental Hy- 
gene. Henry P, David, a clinical psy- 
chologist with a PhD from Columbia, 
has served since 1956 as Chief Psy- 
chologist for the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. He 
Combines an interest in clinical psy- 
chology with an interest in international 
affairs, has helped edit two volumes on 
personality published under the auspices 
of the International Union of Scientific 
Psychology, has traveled recently in 
Russia and Africa and has done five 
earlier reviews for CP, 


ITH the support of the National 

Institute of Mental Health, the 
American Psychopathological Assoc" 
tion organized in February 1959 a depo 
day Working Conference on “Problem 
in Field Studies in the Mental Dis 
orders" The Program and 
chaired by Joseph Zubin, enticed 3 
eminent individuals from the United 
States and Europe, representing a broad 
range of disciplines and investigative 
approaches, to engage in a rich sched- 
ule of morning, afternoon and evening 
sessions, fully transcribed in the Pro- 
ceedings here published. 

A reader selecting his purchases from 
book titles only, without awareness of 
the lengthy subtitle, may well be sur- 
prised. The focus of the Conference 
was on problems, not field studies- 
After the keynote address by philoso- 


pher Carl G. Hempel, discussion cen- 
tered on taxonomic problems of 
nosology and nomenclature. For the 
next two days participants considered 
problems of definition, units of study 
and variables, and comparability in 
field investigations of general health 
and/or mental disorders. The last day 
featured a marathon of nine summaries, 
each from the viewpoint of a particular 
discipline, followed by summary com- 
ments and a final Summary of the Ses- 
sions. Indeed, about 25 percent of the 
Proceedings is devoted to varied sum- 
maries, digests of digests and reminders 
to participants of different approaches 
to general goals. It was an organized 
Conference. 

Ably edited by Joseph Zubin, the 
Proceedings reflect the stimulating Con- 
ference atmosphere, complete with in- 
dications of laughter and applause. 
While there is some inevitable mean- 
dering and retracing of steps, the sense 
of participation is lively, projecting the 
problems of differing terminologies, 
nosologies, theoretical biases, and classi- 
fication concepts. And, if that is not 
enough, the reader is invited to dig 
further in a 68 page appendix of 84 
tables and 225 references, presenting in- 
ternational core data pertaining to 
class, ethnic, rural-urban and geo- 
graphic mobility correlates of illness, 
compiled by Muriel Hammer and 
Eleanor Leacock. 

'[he lack of an accepted and widely 
applied classification of mental disor- 
ders is a serious obstacle to epidemio- 
logical rescarch and international com- 
munication among the mental health 


professions. In his summary, sociologist 


John Clausen noted that several sub- 
ted at the Con- 


cultures were represen pe 
ference, reflecting different sets o 


liefs, values, and goals. Practicing 
psychiatrists in understaffed facilities 
can hardly be expected to regard diag- 
nosis and classification with the de- 
tached research approach of biostatis- 
ticians and epidemiologists. And, as the 
Proceedings show, there are consider- 
able differences in definitional and con- 
ceptual approaches among psychiatrists. 
For example, studies reported by Scan- 
dinavian participants were carefully 
designed to elicit genetic linkages while 
using administrative data as a basis for 


socio-cultural classifications. In contrast, 
American studies generally attempted 
to test hypotheses of social influence, 
frequently neglecting genetic dimen- 
sions. More integrative interdisciplinary 
and international contacts are clearly 
desirable if the suspected interaction 
between genetic and social characteris- 
tics and influences is to be fully ex- 
plored in future studies. 


Conor discussions quickly con- 
firmed that neither the World Health 
Organization International Statistical 
Classification Section on Psychiatry nor 
the American Psychiatric Association’s 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual have 
attained wide or reliable acceptance. 
With the lack of agreement on psychi- 
atric nomenclature and diagnostic con- 
cepts, it is hardly surprising that so 
many research studies flounder on the 
unreliability of diagnoses, even within 
the same institution. Perhaps, as bio- 
statistician Morton Kramer put it, we 
have to decide what questions we want 
answered and proceed from there. And, 
as WHO Consultant Stengel noted, an 
international statistical classification 
must be “a servant of international 
communication rather than its master.” 

With the rapid emergence of new 
countries and the shortage of trained 
professional manpower, the most desir- 
able international classification will 
likely be one that is readily applicable 
anywhere. As WHO Mental Health 
Section Chief, Dr. Eduardo Krapf, ob- 
served, “no classification will be used 
unless it’s within the practical possibili- 
ties of the average psychiatrist to 
handle it easily.” It follows that any 
proposed system should begin with op- 
erationally defined diagnoses, unbur- 
dened by theoretical and nosological 
biases. Only after reasonable reliability 
of diagnoses has been achieved, will 
the reports of incidence and prevalence 
have any real meaning for purposes of 
comparison from state to state or coun- 
try to country. Adopting a simple inter- 
national classification does not mean 
the abandonment of other systems, such 
as that developed by the American 
Psychiatric Association, The only pro- 


viso should be ready convertibility, 


which in some instances has already 
been demonstrated. 

There was general recognition at the 
Conference that diagnoses are more 
than private observations by individual 
psychiatrists. While it is unlikely that 
any international classification can be 
developed to meet every criticism, not 
even the best can serve its purpose 
unless those participating in its appli- 
cation want it to succeed and work 
effectively toward that goal. Reliable 
communication is essential if social sci- 
entists wish to counteract ethnocentric 
tendencies in the establishment of be- 
havioral norms and develop a sound 
basis for cultural comparisons. 

What is the significance of this inter- 
disciplinary conference for psychology, 
and more particularly, for clinical psy- 
chology? There was a general concen- 
sus that further international discussions 
of problems are likely to be of little 
avail. The time has come to initiate 
actual field studies, directed by skilled 
experts, including psychologists, repre- 
senting different cultures and varied 
approaches, determining areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement, and arriving 
at a general concensus for a concerted 
international approach. There would be 
no better beginning than implementa- 
tion of Zubin's suggestion to use regis- 
trants for military conscription in the 
NATO countries as comparable popu- 
lations for epidemiological field studies. 
It may well be asked whether clinical 
psychological training programs are 
currently producing enough graduates 
prepared and interested to contribute 
to an understanding of broad public 
health import? 

Mental disorders respect neither geo- 
graphic, linguistic, nor disciplinary 
boundaries. The Proceedings reflect 
common problems and aspirations, As 
such, the volume offers a unique intro- 
duction to the complexities of epidemi- 
ology, a rich resource for graduate sem- 
inars in mental health, and must read- 
ing for clinical 
training goals. 


faculties reviewing 


w 


A man is a bundle o 
of roots, whose flow 
world. 


f relations, a knot 
er and fruitage is the 
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Old Order 


Jules H. Masserman (Ed.) 


Changeth ? 


Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry. (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 


1961. Pp. xxii + 332. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Ivan N. MENSH 


Jules Masserman, psychiatrist, re- 
searcher, prolific author and busy editor 
is Professor of Psychiatry and Neu- 
rology at Northwestern School of 
Medicine. The reviewer, Ivan Mensh, 
besides serving frequently as a reviewer 
for CP does a variety of other produc- 
tive things. He is Head of Medical 
Psychology in the School of Medicine 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, to which position he moved in 
1958 from a similar one at Washington 
University. He has had a long history 
of responsibile involvement as a con- 
sultant in governmental research ad- 
visory groups and, as a participant, in 
APA boards and committees (E & T 
Board, the old CSPA, BPA, etc.). 
While a graduate student at North- 
western he sat in on several of Dr. 
Masserman’s Seminars, 


Ox» of the criteria of the courage of 

an author may be found in his re- 
leasing a second edition. The scientific 
reading audience is likely to make 
comparisons with the earlier works of 
the author, perhaps even re-read the 
earlier edition, However, a span of 15 
years as in Masserman's Princ; 
be an interval long enough to allow for 
a significant change in the reading 
public, so that old-timers are relatively 


bles may 


few, and those with adequate recall 
even fewer. A comparison of selected 
phrases affords an interesting 
into Masserman's 


changing 


insight 
perceptions of the 
trends over the past decade 
and a half. (See box below.) 
Masserman's own perceptions of the 
changes in Psychiatric principles and 
knowledge emphasize neurophysiology 
and pharmacology, comparative and ex- 
perimental psychology, social psychia- 
try, and psychoanalysis 


Also, in place 
of discussions on combat neuroses and 
wartime morale, he has introduced sec- 
tions on etholog: 
tems theory, 
cation, 
therapy. 


A. in the earlier edition, the ques- 
tion still is unanswered why either 
edition represents? . . . an Integrative 
Approach to Psychology." The 
principles, Observations. and comments 
appear primarily designed for students 
in the health disciplines, e.g., medicine, 
nursing, socia] work, 

and it h 


information and sys- 
disturbances in communi- 
the evolution. of psycho- 


and 


and psychology; 
as been a mystery to the re- 
viewer how these approaches are to 
Psychology and not to psychiatry. The 
approach will not be accepted by many 
Psychologists as integrative when they 
inventory the illustrative experiments— 


1946 
Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry: In- 
cluding an Integrative Approach to 
Abnormal and Clinical Psychology, 
“Psychiatry, the Science of Behavior.” 
“Biodynamic Correlates of Current 
Theories of Behavior , , .” 
“Principles of Conflict.” 
Appendices: “Sane principles of group 
communication.” 
“Current schools of 


psychology (e.g., 
Lewin, Tolman, Hull 2 


- 
1961 


- + Abproach to E. 


xperimental and 


Clinical Psychology, 


a Science of Behavior.” 


“Ethology and biodynamics.» 


“. «+ Lewin, Tol 


Iman, Hull, J, 
Miller...» od Ge 
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18 from Masserman’s laboratory, all 
with cats; Cole’s racoons; Finch and 
Cullers dogs in their signal substitu- 
tion experiments; and a sole experiment 
with human subjects Hudgins verbal 
"commands" in condi oning pupillary 
contraction responses. The author does 
specify his definition of the integrative 
approach by indicating the motivation 
for his texts. He states his “interest in 
a possible resynthesis of behavior theory 
with the biologic sciences, in the sup- 
plementation of medical and psy- 
chiatric observations by direct animal 
experimentation." The latter are best 
exemplified and known through the 
studies of alcoholism and neurosis. in 


cats at Masserman’s laboratory. 

The organization of the contents into 
historical, and experi- 
mental approaches to the study of be- 
havior represents a useful introduction. 
Further, the author's style and the 
larger print of the second edition make 
for easy reading, but there also appears 
the danger that the naive student will 
uncritically the dogma pH 
sented, for example, the  too-eas) 
generalization to human behavior from 
the cat experiments in “alcoholism 
and “neurosis.” Further, the student 
may be frustrated by reading. Ei 
"Gildea's control studies on ‘taraxein’; 
only to find that there is no reference 
to this at chapters end or in the ie 
ography. This is understandable only i 
one knows that the studies were donc 
by Robins et al, in Gildea's department, 
it is true, but cross-referencing usually 
does not include such allusions. 


comparative 


accept 


Finally, Masserman’s development of 
his “biodynamic theory of behavior 
not only summarizes his organization of 
psychiatric principles, but also intro- 
duces a series of criteria which he hopes 
are met by the theory he proposes. 
These represent his attempts to inte- 
grate data on evolution, anatomy, phy- 
siology, environmental and organismic 
influences, behavioral variations in both 
genotypes and phenotypes, and prag- 
matism. The criteria are excellent ones 
and have relevance to other theorists 
than Masserman alone, but their com- 
prehensive nature also foretells that no 
single theory can at this time encom- 
pass so much. 


T——ÀM 


— 


fer 


A. Therapist's Theory of Thinking 


Harley C. Shands 


Thinking and Psychotherapy. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 319. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Tuomas C. GREENING 


Harley C. Shands is professor of psychi- 
atry, and. Director of the Psychiatric 
Research Center at the Downstate Med- 
ical Center (in Brooklyn) of the State 
University of New York. He came into 
psychiatry by way of surgery, internal 
medicine and then psychoanalytic train- 
ing. The reviewer, Thomas C. Greening 
is a clinical psychologist who had his 
graduate work with Fred Wyatt at the 
University of Michigan and who now is 
happily busy, mostly with psychotherapy, 
as a partner in Los Angeles’ Psychologi- 
cal Services Associates. He is psycho- 
analytically oriented but admits to some 
deviationistic tendencies in an existen- 
tial direction. 


rent theories in neurophysiology, 
linguistics, social psychology, and psy- 
chiatry. It is an exciting effort to 
establish continuity and synthesis among 
these. different approaches to the study 


T HIS BOOK attempts to integrate cur- 


of man. . 
With an urbane guide who delights us 


with illustrative references to Cassandra, 
Fangio, and Ustinov, we journey from 
i to Riesman, by way of 
Vhorf. The 
and 


Sherrington 
Freud, Dewey, Piaget, and V 
author states his purpose clear y i 
and systematically. 


and the introduc- 
and 


proceeds confidently 


The table of contents nt 
provide an explicit 


tory chapter 
ader may 


reliable guide to what the re 
expect. 


While the general style and 
very readable book, 


declarative 
stylistic elc- 


organiza- 


tion makes this a 
the preponderance of flat, 
sentences is a discomfiting 
ment in an avowedly theoretical and 
tentative. presentation. There is a schol- 
arly confidence and directness in these 
assertions, but they lack the quality of 
engaging invitations to the reader to 
join the author as he progresses from 
Observation through hypotheses and dis- 


cussion to conclusions. The author seems 
to prefer to lecture the reader rather 
than entreat him to collaborate in de- 
veloping a thought. He is a most com- 
petent lecturer, but some readers may 
fecl rather coerced. 

In language, concepts, and exposition, 
the content will be comprehensible to 
any PhD psychologist. It will be of at 
least some interest to all psychologists 
who enjoy seeing personality theory 
extended and deepened. The advanced 
theorist will find nothing new or un- 
usual, but may often be pleased by a 
nicely presented integration of data and 
theories or a new slant on the mind- 
brain problem. Although half the title 
refers to psychotherapy, the author does 
not attempt to present a substantial 
discussion of psychotherapy. The psy- 
chotherapeutic interaction is used re- 
peatedly and effectively, however, to 
illustrate the discussion of thinking. 
This discussion does not present suf- 
ficient richness of clinical data or theory 
to appeal to an already well-grounded 
psychotherapist looking for new insight 
into his work with patients. He will, 
however, gain a greater appreciation for 
s in which the specific practice of 
psychotherapy can be conceptualized with 
added meaning when placed in the 
context of modern theories of thinking. 

The excellent discussion of language, 
perception, and complex thought proc- 
esses has great relevance to modern 
psychoanalytic ego psychology. Readers 
interested in this area will find many 
sections of the book quite pertinent, 
particularly the extension of Piagets 
concepts of accommodation and assimi- 
lation. The implications for ego psy- 
chology are not brought out by the 
author, however, in spite of his pro- 
fessed interest in psychoanalysis. One 
passing reference is made to Hartmann’s 
work, but other major contributors to 


clinically-derived theories of thinking, 
such as Kris or Rapaport, are not dis- 
cussed. Similarly, much in this book 
has central significance for concepts of 
identity and self. The author recognizes 
this: “The background upon which 
human behavior always rests is the 
mechanisms of identification by means 
of which one's identity is . . . estab- 
lished. - . . the central problem in 
reflective thinking is the self.” Here 
also, however, many readers may be 
disappointed in the lack of connecting 
links with relevant theories, Fairbairn 
for example and Klein are mentioned, 
but only in passing, and no considera- 
tion is given, for example, to the ideas 
of Erikson and Spitz. 


Perhaps it is asking too much of an 
author that in the process of such an 
ambitious synthesis he manage to in- 
clude all relevant major theorists. Be- 
cause he does so much so well, we 
expect him to do everything. Neverthe- 
less, these omissions and the sketchy 
treatment of psychotherapy produce a 
somewhat anti-climatic effect. The title, 
Thinking and Psychotherapy, is so im- 
pressive, the introductory chapter so 
systematic, and the style so confident, 
that one is led to expect a more monu- 
mental, constantly evolving synthesis. 
Instead, there seems to be a lack of 
follow-through or summarization at the 
end of chapters. This is especially dis- 
concerting in the final chapter, when, 
after an interesting but brief review of 
defense mechanisms from the author's 
point of view, the book suddenly stops. 


The abstract discussion of psycho- 
therapy might have been enlivened with 
excerpts from transcripts. Piaget, to 
whom the author acknowledges his debt, 
has shown the feasibility and value of 
combining verbatim process recording 
with theoretical discussion, as has Bares 
Shands does use as examples several 
cases and one sequence of images re- 
ported by a patient. In general, how- 
ever, the book remains at an abstract 
level. Readers who find the the 
teresting but who want more documen- 
tation will be pleased to know that ü 
author is presently engaged in a resear » 
project attempting to study Montem 
ally, by means of taped itera "à 

NIS Wr rat erviews 
patients’ shifts in levels of à 
during the course of psy: 


ory in- 


abstraction 
chotherapy, 
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GESTATION or CP 


OT MANY of CP's readers know 
IN about the conception, gestation, 
and birth of the Journal. Neither did 
the present editor know about such 
things, except hazily, until some recent 
thumbing through back issues of the 
American Psychologist. A prenatal his- 
tory is there; but as in the case of a 
human organism, many significant 
events and processes before birth are 
not fully recorded, 

Who first had the seminal notion of 
a book review journal? There is no 
published record, It is possible that the 
APA Publications Board of 1952 dis. 
cussed the matter, It is clear, though 
only inferentially so, that the 1953 Pub- 
lications Board did discuss the matter 
despite the fact that the American Psy- 
chologist of that year carries no men- 
tion of it in any report of the proceed- 
ings of the Association. The following 
were members of the 1953 Publications 
Board that met in Washington in the 
spring and again in September in Cleve- 
land: Herbert S, Conrad, J. McV, 
Hunt, Wayne Dennis, Paul Farnsworth, 
Joseph Shoben, Jr, William H, Hunt, 
I. E. Farber, Harold Seashore, and 
Robert L. Thorndike; Carroll Shartle, 
APA Treasurer, and Fillmore Sanford, 
Executive Secretary, were present as 
ex-officio members. The conception of 
the journal has to be traced to this 
group or, if one is repelled by the idea 
of group fatherhood, to some member 
of it. The last named member of the 
group reports with certainty that no one 
could, with success, either credit or 
charge him with paternity. One mem- 
ber of the 1953 board has the distinct 
memory that Edward Girden was asked 
by the board to head a special task 
force to study the project. 
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That this group did discuss the idea 
of a book review journal and did find 
it a nutritious matter is indicated by 
the following screed written by the As- 
sociation’s Executive Secretary and pub- 


lished in January, 1954. 


For the past year the Publications 
Board has been discussing the propo- 
sition that the APA start a new journal 
devoted primarily to reviews of psy- 
chological books, films, tests and per- 
haps apparatus. 

At the moment, four of our journals 
carry book reviews. The space devoted 
to book, test, and film reviews in 1952 
was as follows: 


No.of % ofall 

Pages Pages 
Psychol. Bull. 121 26.5 
J. appl. Psychol. 38 8.8 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 53 6.1 
J. consult. Psychol. 21 44 


The 233 Pages of reviews in 1952 
cost APA close to $6,000. The pro- 
Posal is to take reviews out of these 
four journals and to consolidate them 
in one, with the $6,000 regarded as a 
Saving to be invested in the new 


journal. The review journal is cur- 
rently thought of as an economically 
produced 


affair going 

of the Association, It is 
that the journal could 
a total 
that a maj 


to all members 
a fair estimate 


arguments for such a 
ollows: The Proposed 


, but 
in which they 
m, (b) could, 
Te space, keep 
-to-date than is 
might permit espe- 


may not now sce the 
through Providing mo; 
book reviews more up 
now possible, (c) 


cially good or controversial books to 
be reviewed in the same issue by more 
than onc individual, (d) would prevent 
profitless duplication of reviews by two 
or morc journals, (e) could produce 
book reviews in a less expensive and 
more expendable form than is now 
done, (f) would supply to librarians a 
desirable and efficient source of infor- 
mation about new books in psychology. 

Some arguments on the other side 
are as follows: The proposed new jour- 
nal (a) would supply every APA mem- 
ber with reviews of books in fields in 
which he is not particularly interested, 
(b) would probably cost APA addi- 
tional moncy, though additional costs 
could be at least partially offset by 
increased advertising, (c) might not 
achieve as much readership of reviews 
as would appearance of reviews in reg- 
ular issues of existing journals, (d) 
would take up additional space on 
members’ already crowded shelves, 
(c) would disturb an existing Bre 
cedure that works well enough as it is. 


At the request of the Publications 
Board, the Central Office has presented 
this general proposition to a sample 
of our members with a request = 
they give their ideas about it. Guided’ 
by the results of this poll and by een 
considerations, the Publications Board 
may or may not rccommend that pe 
journal be started and the Council o 
Representatives may or may not AE 
prove a positive recommendation: 
Members who feel strongly onc way Of 
the other would help matters along by 
writing to Paul Farnsworth, chairman 
of the Publications Board. (Amer. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 9, pp. 39-40). 


Somebody obviously instructed the 
Executive Secretary to write that piece. 
It was almost certainly the Board of 
Directors that did the actual instructing 
but very probably at the request of the 
Publications Board, A copy of the ques- 
tionnaire mentioned here and a tabula- 
tion of the results can probably be 
found in the deep dark APA cellar, but 
there are no published data and prob- 
ably no official record of how many 
People wrote to Paul Farnsworth about 
the idea, 


The May 1954 issue of the American 
Psychologist (Vol. 9, p. 221) carries a 
notice by the Executive Secretary that 
the Publications Board would meet at 


the end of May, and, among, other 


leco- Ce = 
= 


things “discuss the desirability of the 
Proposed APA Book Review Journal.” 
The use of capitals here may symbolize 
a firming of the idea. The Board of 
Directors, meeting earlier in the spring, 
had probably discussed it or else the 
Executive Secretary, who remembers 
himself as a neutral and obedient serv- 
ant, would not have mentioned it. 

In June of 1954, the American Psy- 
chologist, very probably with the en- 
couragement of both Boards, carried an 
article by Edward Girden and Wayne 
Dennis (Vol. 9, pp. 251-253) that dealt 
with gencral problems of book review- 
ing and with the specific idea of A 
Book Review Journal. This article re- 
ports that the poll mentioned by the 
Executive Secretary in January showed 
“considerable enthusiasm for the idea” 
of a new journal of book reviews and 
then went on to present, with more 
precision, some facts that showed a) 
that psychological journals with some 
frequency failed to review significant 
books (e.g, neither Penfield and Ras- 
mussen’s The Cerebral Cortex of Man 
nor Philip Vernon’s The Structure of 
Human Abilities, both published in 
1950, had been reviewed by the end of 
1953 in any psychological journal 
searched) and b) that, in general, there 
was considerable time between publica- 
tion of the book and the appearance of 
a review (with the exception of the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, which 
published short and prompt reviews, 
and the Psychological Bulletin, a period 
of two years or more between publica- 
tion and review was not at all unusual.) 
These observers also found what they 
regarded as profitless duplication of re- 
views in the various journals. Thess 
findings, plus some financial considera- 
tions, led Girden and Dennis to cite 
the following advantages of an APA 
book review journal: 


a. A central responsibility and a con- 


sistent policy for book reviewing. 


b. A more complete coverage of psy- 
chological books. 


C. Possibly an increase in the pup 
ness with which book reviews are PU?" 


lished, 


nce for readers in 


d. Greater convenie 
nal. 


having all reviews in the same jour 
(Amer. Psychol., 1954, 9, P- 253) 


The proceedings of the 1954 annual 
meeting of APA carry the brief entry: 
“It was voted that Council approve in 
principle the suggestion that APA estab- 
lish a Book Review Journal, to review 
books, films, and tests, publication to 
commence in 1956, if possible.” 

It began to look certain, then, in 
September, 1954, that APA would ac- 
tually produce an offspring. But not all 
APA members were enthusiastic about 
the prospect. Erwin K. Taylor, for one. 
He sent a strong letter to the American 
Psychologist criticizing the Girden and 
Dennis article for not studying all the 
important psychological journals and he 
made some points that must surely have 
influenced the deliberations of the Pub- 
lications Board and that still can evoke 
williwaws of anxiety in a book review 
editor. Among other things Taylor said: 


a. Central responsibility and a con- 
sistent policy for book reviewing would 
impose upon the reviews the particular 
biases and emphases of a single indi- 
vidual whose particular specialized in- 
terests could not do other than bias 
his emphasis. 


b. Provide less adequate coverage of 
psychological books since no single 
editor could be a master of all special- 
ties and would not be as likely as the 
present editors or the proposed special- 
ized book review editors to be fully 
aware of the publications in his areas 
of specialization. 


c.Possibly decrease the promptness 
with which book reviews are published. 
A large part of the delay in the pub- 
lication of book reviews stems from the 
difficulty in finding a competent re- 
viewer willing to perform the chore 
and then prodding him as necessary 
to complete it. The specialized book 
review editor with his greater famili- 
arity of interests of the personnel in 
his field would, it seems, be more 
successful in predicting which of his 
colleagues would be interested enough 
in a book to review it. (Amer. Psychol., 
1955, 10, pp- 131-132) 


The Publications Board and Board of 


Directors both apparently worked in 


their spring meetings in 1955 toward 


the actual parturition of the baby that 


the Council of Representatives had 


recognized to be there. Later records 
show that there was agreement on E. G. 
Boring as the obvious and perhaps only 
possible man to serve as first editor, and 
apparently Boring had accepted. The 
next published word on the enterprise 
appears in a note by the Executive Sec- 
retary in the July 1955 American Psy- 
chologist, again obviously at the behest 
of the Board of Directors (and again 
with obedience but with some slippage 
of neutrality). The Executive Secretary 
wrote: 


For the first time since 1946, when 
it launched the American Psychologist, 
APA is starting a new journal. The 
journal will be devoted primarily to 
review of psychological books but, in 
the thinking of the Publications Board 
and Board of Directors, it should be 
structured and chartered so that it 
may include, as the Zeitgeist changes 
and new needs evolve, other kinds of 
content. Its title was a final distillation 
from the attempt to clothe the journal 
in something more semantically reveal- 
ing than a tent and less inhibiting 
than a strait-jacket. 

APA members have talked for two 
years about starting a new journal for 
book reviews. The idea originated in 
the Publications Board. The Board 
poked the idea around for an hour or 
two at one mecting, expressed a gen- 
eral interest and asked the Central 
Office to collect some facts, financial 
and otherwise. There was something 
appealing in the notion that psycholo- 
gists could find in one place a critical 
and a relatively current assessment of 
all psychological books. And many 
liked the idea of presenting to outsid- 
ers—to libraries, to colleagues in other 
disciplines, and perhaps to interested 
laymen—a convenient exposure to our 
new books. 


At a second mceting, furnished with 
some basis for estimating income and 
expense, the PB found itself still liking 
the proposed venture. A poll of a 
sample of APA members revealed 
much approval and little dissent. A 
conitrete Proposition was put to the 
Council of Representative 
ber 1954. The council voted yea and 
told the PB to get about the lius 
of creating the journal; to sem 
through regular processes, a good edi 
tor and to whip the Central Om ied 
doing the necessary deni 
chores, An editor— E, G 


s in Septem- 
secure, 
administrative 


- Boring—was 
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elected by Council during the Spring 
of 1955 and by May, PB, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, 
had set down general lines within 
which the new journal would attempt 
to live. It will contain an annual 384 
pages, including advertising, will ap- 
pear monthly, will contain reviews of 
books and of films, will, with Council 
approval, be sold to outside subscribers 
for $8 a ycar and to APA members for 
$4, and will be a whomping success, 
both scientifically and financially. 
(Amer. Psychol, 1955, 10, pp. 308) 


That piece was extended and signifi- 
cantly improved by quoting E. G. Bor- 
ing’s views—views later expanded and 
published in various issues of CP—of 
the functions of the journal, of the role 
of the editor, and of procedures and 
mechanisms for ensuring that the jour- 
nal live up to what Boring termed its 
“pediatric prognosis,” 

The November, 1955, American Psy- 
chologist carried two items anni 
the official birth of CP, 


ouncing 


4. Approval of the submission to 
Council, with Board endorsement, of 
the name of Edwin G. Boring as a 
slate of one for election as Editor of 
the book review journal. (Amer. 
Psychol., 1955, 10, pp. 714) 


2.The Board voted to recommend 
that the name of the new book review 
journal be Contemporary Psychology: 
A Journal of Reviews; that it appear 
twelve times a year at monthly inter- 
vals; that it begin Publication in Jan- 
uary, 1956; that it not be distributed 
automatically to all APA members, but 
that subscriptions be on a voluntary 
basis; that the subscription price to 
nonmembers be $8.00 per year; that 
the page allotment for 1956 be 384 
pages, including covers and advertisc- 
ments; that the journal Contain re- 
views of films, but not reviews of tests; 
and that a 1955 budget up to $1,500 
for editorial expenses be approved. 
(Amer. Psychol., 1955, 10, pp. 719) 


‘The first issue of the journal appeared 
in January, 1956. As far as it and its 
friends can tell, E. G. Boring is the only 
real father it ever had, for certainly it 
was he who gave it its character and 
personality. 


——— —" 
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Books to Come 


Soon to come or perhaps by now in 
the book stores is Eugene Gendlin’s 
Experiencing and the Creation of Mean- 
ing (Free Press of Glencoe). Dr. Gend- 
lin, who works with Carl Rogers at 
Wisconsin, says that his book, stemming 
from his own studies in philosophy and 
his own experience as a psychotherapist, 
“attempts to stand between the unde- 
fined richness of experiencing. (unde- 
fined as for example, the ‘existential’ 
orientation views it) and the precisions 
of the definitions of logical positivism. 
It claims that neither should be altered 
but the area between them should be 
worked out systematically." 

H. J. Eysenck is editing two books 
from his own department, both to be 
published by Pergamon Press, The first, 
due in the fall of 1962, is Experiments 
with Drugs. The aim of this book, Dr. 
Eysenck says, “is to test my drug postu- 
late which says in effect that depressant 
drugs have extroverting effects while 
stimulant drugs have introverting cf- 
fects.” The work is in line with Dr. 
Eysenck's belief in the fruitfulness of 
the experimental manipulation of per- 
sonality variables, The second book, the 
manuscript of which will be completed 
soon is Experiments in Motivation, This 
volume will Teport extensive research 
on drive, Recently CP wrote to Dr. 
Eysenck requesting a Photograph to ac- 
Company the review of “his recent 
book.” The Photograph came, along 
with the polite and interested enquiry 

which book?” The book was Hand- 
book of Experimental Psychology, (CP, 
April, 1962, 7, 126-128) 

Elizabeth Duffy’s Activation and Be- 
havior will be brought out by Wiley in 
the late summer or carly fall. The book 
has grown out of Dr. D 
research concern wi 


uffy's longtime 
ith energy level, de- 
and energy 
T 


gree of excitation 
tion. The book « 
mobilization 


Charlotte Buhlers book Values in 
Psychotherapy (Free Press of Glencoe) 
will appear this summer. Dr. Buhler's 
aim, she reports, is to help the psycho- 
therapist clarify his role in the patients 
search for new values in life. The flavor 
of the book perhaps can be inferred 
from the following statement from Dr. 
Buhler: “Our parents and educators, it 
seems to me, do not give us very valid 
information regarding the ultimate rea- 
sons for pursuing the values they recom- 
mend. Thus many of us end up gin 
psychotherapy and with psychotherapists 
who up to now have also not concerned 
themselves systematically with the values 
they stand for." The volume will con- 
tain a review and systematization of the 
relevant literature and will contain also 
concrete for further 


suggestions pa 


search. 


Dehospitalization 
Louis Linn (Ed.) 


Frontiers in General Hospital B 
chiatry. New York: Internationa” 
Universities Press, 1961. Pp. xxvi 
+ 483. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Srantey BLUMBERG 


Louis Linn, who edited this volume, !5 
@ psychoanalytic psychiatrist now dir 
sociated with the Mount Sinai Hospital 
in New York and with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University. The reviewer, Stanley ane 
berg, is a clinical psychologist iyu 
at Northwestern University and traincé 
in the Veterans Administration. He mae 
is an instructor in psychiatry at the 
University of Texas Southwestern Medi- 
cal School in Dallas and also serves 45 
clinical psychologist at the Woodlawn 
Psychiatric Hospital. 


"US book, dedicated to the World 

Federation for Mental Health in 
honor of World Mental Health Year 
(1960), is a collection of 36 separate 
reports of current psychiatric practices 
Within general medical and surgical 
institutions, Nineteen of the 36 chapters 
describe these services in foreign coun- 
tries, including two African nations, the 
Virgin Tslands, Japan, and Canada, as 
well as most of the European nations. 


The most common theme running 
through these separate accounts is that 
there is a definite trend away from the 
custodial care of psychiatric patients in 
large, over-crowded, socially isolated 
mental hospitals and toward active, 
much shorter-term treatment within a 
general medical setting close to the 
patient's home. The virtues of this trend 
are extolled by most of the contribu- 
tors, typically chiefs of psychiatric serv- 
ices with only a few dissenters, and 
the reader is soon imbued with a new, 
more optimistic hope for the future of 
psychiatric treatment, Perhaps more im- 
portant than the hope which this book 
will give workers of all disciplines in 
the mental health field is the genuine 
excitement they are bound to feel when 
presented with new ideas which have 
been put into actual practice. For ex- 
ample, there is the apparently successful 
experience Dr. Main has had in treating 
hospitalized mothers of young children 
in England by admitting them only on 
the condition that their children be ad- 
mitted to the hospital with them. Such 
a practice adds a new dimension to the 
concept of the hospital community as a 
treatment center, Similarly, there is the 
experience of a hospital in Quebec 
which admits the relative, usually the 
spouse, along with the patient in certain 
selected cases. Here is a challenge to 
the long-held notion that treatment is 
facilitated by removing the patient from 
his stressful home environment. 

Other accounts of the successful treat- 
ment of psychiatric patients on mixed 
medical and surgical wards, in Day 
Hospital programs, Night Hospitals, 
and Home Care situations, as well as 
the more usual Out-Patient clinic are 
most stimulating. Even geriatric patients, 
the organic brain-damaged, and chroni- 
cally psychotic patients in an acutely 
disturbed state are being successfully 
Managed without commit- 
ment to mental hospitals. 

Although as yet, there 
Seneral hospitals in the United States 
With their own psychiatric treatment 
in several 


long-term 


are too few 


Services—and even fewer 
European countries (6.5 Italy, Ger 
many, Switzerland)—the evidence 7 
mounting that where such services have 
been instituted beneficial results ensues 


not birra ; re 
®t only has individual patient care 


been improved, the community better 
covered, and basic attitudes toward 
psychiatry and mental illness altered, 
but the overcrowded conditions of the 


large mental hospitals have been re- 
lieved. While offering no final solutions, 
Frontiers points some ways to the 
future, 


Diagramming Dysfunctions 


John Bucklew 


Paradigms for Psychopathology: A Contribution to Case History Analysis. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1960. Pp. xii + 236. $5.00. 


Reviewed by EDWIN S. SHNEDMAN 


The author, Dr. Bucklew, is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Lawrence 
College in Appleton, Wisconsin, where 
he has been these last fourteen years. 
The review tells more about him. He 
contributed several sections to N. H. 
Pronko and J. W. Bowles’ Empirical 
Foundations of Psychology (Rinehart, 
1952). The reviewer, Dr. Shneidman, 
is Associate Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry (Psychology) at the University 
of Southern California, where he is Co- 
Project Director of the Suicide Preven- 
tion Center and Co-Principal Investi- 
gator of the Veterans Administration 
Central Research Unit. Right now he 
is on leave at Harvard University work- 
ing on the psychology of suicide with 
Henry A. Murray. 

: —E. G. B. 


RACTICALLY everybody has heard the 
Pita! ancient Chinese proverb 
which states that one picture is worth 
a thousand words, That this precise 
ratio of illustration to text was meant 
as a mandate for books in psychology 
seems improbable, but Professor John 
Bucklew is, in the present instance, a 
modern disciple for this point of view. 
His first sentence tells us that “the 
writing of this book was undertaken 
because the author believes that visual 
models are as effective as words or 
numbers for integrating knowledge.” 
He continues: “The volume summarizes 
several years of intensive work with 
case-history material in psychopathology 
devoted mainly to bringing some sem- 


blance of order out of the welter of 


recorded facts, interpretations, and 
special terminology which characterize 
the case-history method. In the course 
of his work the author gradually de- 
veloped a conceptual and visual frame- 
work useful for analyzing case histories, 
which seemed to make more compre- 
hensible to himself and students the 
intricacies of abnormality.” Dr. Buck- 
lew then tells us something of the 
development of his notions: “Starting 
originally with an attempt to visualize 
the dynamic relationships employed in 
a single case history, the analysis 
finally progressed to the form of para- 
digms which stand generally for ranges 
of abnormality. The next step in the 
development of the work required de- 
fining and describing each element in 
the diagrams by means of theoretical 
constructs drawn from abnormal and 


general psychology . 


« « The final step 
was to relate the constructs which had 
emerged to some system of psychology." 

This, then, is a book which attempts 
to illustrate the case-history method. 
The book itself contains nineteen rather 
abbreviated, verbally described case his- 
tories which are visually illustrated in 
the Bucklew manner, The 
drawn, as the author states, from those 
already available in the literature of 
psychopathology and are taken 
such well known source books 
by Burton and Harris, Maslow and 
Mittelman, Alexander and s 


French 
Cameron and Magar M 
a agaret, and Wei 
and Hire. d einig 


Dr. Bucklew is Associate 
of Psychology at I 
Appleton, 


cases are 


from 
as those 


Professor 
x Awrence College in 
Isconsin, He received hj 

is 
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REVISED STAN FORD-BINET 
INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
Third Edition—1960 


Lewis M. Terman and Maud Merrill 
An individual test of intelligence, now in one form (L-M) 
Which retains the best features of the previous L and M 
Forms while updating all materials. Features NEW manual, 


DIQ tables, scoring standards, record booklets, and carry- 
ing case. 


CHANGES IN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT— 


Infancy to Maturity 
New Insights from the Berkeley Growth Study with Implica- 


tions for the Stanford-Binet Scales and Applications to 
Professional Practice 


Samuel R. Pinneau 


Early research revealing inadequacies in the traditional 
ratio intelligence quotient led the author to develop for the 
Stanford-Binet Scales (1) corrected mental age tables, (2) 
revised deviation IQ tables, and (3) tables for transform- 
ing conventional into deviation IQ's, 
the author also provides t 
following individual mental 
ent ages, 


In this monograph 
ables of predicted IQ changes 
measurement at nineteen differ- 


233 pages 1961 $4.60 


THE HENMON-NELSON TESTS OF 
MENTAL ABILITY 
College Level, Revised Edition 


Martin J. Nelson, Tom A. Lamke and 
Paul C. Kelso 


ny time during the college years and 
€ school, this omnibus-cycle or 
test of menta] ability j 4 bn 


4s useful as an entrance or placement 
men, 


For a complete catalogue, including Prices. 
standardized tests, äl 


p ; of Houghton Mifflin 
- onm write to the regional sale. 


office serving your 


"s 


pany 


PALO:ALTO 


Early S's parents endeavored S was generally 
Life: to give him a normal unwilling to see 
childhood it that way 

Precipi- Inquiry re book review by CP editor 

tating 

Event: — = 
!( Ambivalence | 
| | toward book 
| | review task | 
| Sa Ego ideals of l 

o l professional l 

Complex: | maturity l 
l Fear of | 
| | displeasure 
| |. of CP editor | 
| | 
| | 
e 7 

Symptom Misplaces 

Formation: review copy 


of book 


Report turned in late 
Mild guilt feelings 


BucknEw's CODE APPLIED TO 
A Book Reviewers CRISIS 


PhD from Indiana University and has 
taught previously at Oberlin College 2 
Ohio. He has a gencral interest i I 
psychology of language. The ant d : 
scribes himself, within this book, és ed 
"academic psychologist whose pong 
gations in psychopathology have spru g 
from his interest in the pe 
Systematic psychology to the e tm 
personality functions. Although = “3 
hand experience with abnormality 15 


ini i restricted mainly 
minimal, having been restric! EN 
ork with studen 


and contact with 
laims a 


to wartime duties, w 
adjustment problems, 
local mental hospitals, he cle fi 
Compensatory advantage of being E 
Committed to any one theory or PT 
Sram in psychopathology.” 
Dr, Bucklew’s system is bu 
Several basic concepts which he uses in 


ilt around 


diagramming case histories. These con- 
cepts, and their diagram elements, are: 
ego role and ego-alien motives (rec- 
tangles); motivational conflict (arrows 
pointing at one another); repression (a 
wavy lined arrow blocked by a line); 
regression (arrows pointing up); fixa- 
tion (lines pointing down); and other 
concepts such as the complex (which is 
a conflict between ego and ego-alien 
motives); symptom formation; anxiety; 
specific life events (which are precipi- 
tating, traumatic, or conditioning); ex- 
ternal conflict; developmental Sequences. 
The bulk of the book (pp. 72-187) is 
taken up with the verbal and visual 
schematization of neuroses, inadequate 
personalities, psychopathic personalities, 
complexes, dreams, and psychotic re- 
actions. The method of visual schemati- 


zation can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing relatively innocuous fictional case: 


Case 20, Clinical Psychologist, age, 43, 
married, four children; he ‘misplaced’ 
the review copy of this book and, as 
a consequence, turned in his review to 
the editor of CP one week late, and 
then experienced mild anxiety and 
guilt feelings. This case is illustrated 
in the accompanying figure. 


Professor Buckley indicates his intel- 
lectual debt to Gordon Allport, to Sherif 
and Cantril, Ausubel, Sarbin, R. W., 
White and especially to J. F. Brown. 
Bucklew's diagrams are, in some ways, 
modeled after Brown's use of non- 
metricized topological space representa- 
tions of personality structure. There is 
little question in the reviewer's mind 
as to the captivating and instructive 
nature of Bucklew's diagrams, but there 
is some question as to whether his con- 
cepts represent a substantial improve- 
ment over Brown's (and Lewin's) con- 
cepts of membership character, freedom 
of locomotion, permeability of bounda- 
ries, etc. Since Bucklew is a student of 
Brown's, he should also be aware of 
some of the shortcomings of class-theo- 
retical thinking. Although Bucklew 
would seem, appropriately, to imply 
that each personality would have its 
own visual representation, he nonethe- 
less labels his chapters with such class 
titles as "The Paradigm for Inadequate 
Personality." Further, in his interesting, 
and all too brief chapter on *The Case 
History as a Social Document,” (8 
pages) he speaks of “the” case history, 
implying a point of view which stands 
in contrast to the clinical notion that 
many individuals are capable 
ducing a series of successive anamneses, 
However, this mote of methodological 
myopia in Bucklew's view does not de- 
tract from the very substantial teaching 
potentialities of his visual Schemes, It 
might, however, be accurate to think 
of his book not as containing specific 
paradigms for Psychopathologics but 
rather as presenting illustrative illustra- 
tions of anamneses, Thus, the virtues of 
this book are most visible in the visual 
schematizations which fill it, 

The book presents to the 
supervisor in clinical or abn 
chology a use 


of pro- 


teacher or 
ormal psy. 


ful pedogical device, Clin- 
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ical supervisors might well require their 
trainees to construct topological dia- 
grams for the cases which they study. 
I would believe that Dr. Bucklew’s book 


Many- Faceted 


would find a welcome place (albeit a 
supplementary place) in many a clinical 
and abnormal course or practicum in 
psychology. 


Study of Drugs 


Leonard Uhr and James G. Miller (Eds.) 


Drugs and Behavior. New York: John Wiley, 1960, Pp. xix + 676. 


Reviewed by J. R. WITTENBORN 


The editors of the present volume both 
Work at the University of Michigan 
Mental. Health Research Institute, Uhr 
as a research associate and Miller. as 
director. Uhr has done research on the 
behavioral effects of a number of the 
new drugs and has reviewed for CP 
one book on assorted new drugs (CP, 
Oct. 1959, 4, 330) and another on 
alcohol, an old and familiar one. (CP, 
Jan. 1959, 4, 21f). James G. Miller, who 
conceived and organized the Mental 
Health Research Institute and moved 
it from Chicago to Michigan, holds 
both the PhD and the MD degree from 
Harvard, where, on the non-medical 
side of the Charles River, he was asso- 
ciated with both Boring and Murray. 
He is now writing a book on living 
systems, to be published within the next 
year or so. The reviewer, J, Richard 
Wittenborn, isa University Professor at 
Rutgers University, An Illinois PhD, he 
Spent a number of years at Yale as a 
research oriented clinical psychologist 
before moving, in 1954, to Rutgers, 
He conceives of himself asa biologically 
oriented bsychologist and, as such, has 
done research on affective depressions 
and on drive. But he also has studied 
adopted children and personality de- 
velopment. 


HE editors have brought together 
B of interest to a diversificd 
group of clinicians and investigators. As 
a consequence, their combined contri- 
bution to the behavioral study of drugs 
is most comprehensive and is offered 
here in the form of 51 separate reports 
of research and clinical considerations. 
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Such a varied array of contributions 
rarely contains uniform quality, and the 
present collection is no exception. 
Chapter 1 by Roger Russell and Chap- 
ter 51 by Leonard Uhr are among the 
contributions which would meet the 
criteria of the most critically discrimi- 
nating reader. Numerous other chapters 
scattered throughout the volume are in- 
cisive, pertinent, and authoritative. 
Among them would be included the 
chapter by Cole, "Behavioral Toxicity," 
the chapter by Vandenberg, "Behavioral 
Methods. for Assessing Neuroses and 
Psychoses,” and the chapter by Frey- 


han, "Psychopharmacology and the 
Controversial 
other 


Clinician.” 
chapters equally 
their excellence, 

There are Some chapters, however, 
which can best be described as unac- 
countable. There js a chapter, “The 

esign and Conduct of F; 
by Harvey Nash, w 
scribe the use of ar 
in handling q 


There are 
rewarding in 


xperiments," 
hich neglects to de- 


chapter, 


n 1 Effects on 
Experimenta] Neu 


in Animals,” 
ages with ap- 
f the material 
d to the Production of 
experimenta] neuroses, but includes no 
mention of the classical work of such 
Investigators as Pavlov or Liddell. Ref- 
erence to the literature is not neglected, 
however; his list include 


: 5 26 separate 
entries, 


author's own 


behavior, a rich and traditional area of 
psychological inquiry. 

Among the chapters are some which 
have a value that is neither methodo- 
logical nor substantive, but which can 
broaden the reader's and 
help maintain the investigator's orien- 
tation with respect to the total context 
in which his efforts must eventually be 
viewed. Chester Bennett has described 
his own subjective experiences in re- 


awareness 


Sponse to experimental dosages of vari- 
ous drugs, and Lawrence Kubie reminds 
us of the adjustive, motivational char- 
acteristics of man as they relate to the 
ultimate validity of pharmacological 
attempts to influence behavior. 


I. the reader is interested in the gen- 
eral topic of drugs and behavior, this 
volume will not suffice. It is a special- 
ized contribution developed around 
contemporary interest in drugs as they 
are currently used in the control of 
behavior disorders. Nevertheless, Uhr 
and Miller have provided : useful 
source book for the clinician or investi- 
gator with contemporary interests. "e 
gardless of the reader's purposes, 1t a 
probable that he will find several uscfu! 
chapters which may broaden his view 
either from the standpoint of madii 
logical approaches or from the sane" 
Point of substantial contributions by 
other investigators, Fortunately, he 
content is not exclusively behavioral m 
its orientation, and Chapter 2 by Ein 
wich and Chapter 3 by Berger make 
explicit some of the most distincti"? 
known chemical characteristics of tht 
various drugs and presumably the most 
relevant metabolic and structural char- 
acteristics of the human organism. 

Although the multidimensional and 
interdisciplinary approach to the study 
of drugs and behavior does not find 
explicit recognition, the diversity of 
Professional talents and methodological 
approaches is at the very least prophetic 
and may indced inform us that from 
the standpoint of behavioral investiga- 
tions, at least, we are now in an era 
where it is no longer sufficient for the 
investigator to organize his total efforts 
about the Classical model of one de- 
pendent variable and very few, or only 
one, independent variables. 


McGRAW-HILL Books in Psychology: NEW and UPCOMING | 


C] PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Second Edition 


By AARON Q. SARTAIN, This revision, like its successful predecessor, is designed primarily for ` 

ALVIN J. NORTH, the one-semester introductory psychology course. The material is pre- 

JACK P. STRANGE, sented in an interesting, basically non-technical manner, with two 
chief aims: to present psychology as a science and to discuss psy- 


and HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, à ology a 

all at Southern Methodist University. eheloezeal problems of special interest to college students and the 

t general reader. Both the principles of psychology and their applica- 

Just published. tions to human behavior are covered, All chapters revised for a more 
compact treatment of the subject. 


L] READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior 


Designed to supplement Sartain, North, Strange, Chapman: PSY- 


Edited by A 
JAMES “OVAL, CHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Second Edition, this 
Texas Christian University. collection of readings will help students increase their knowledge and 
p i frs ino; t interest in understanding human behavior from the psychological point 
ust published, of view. The articles selected illustrate how principles derived from 


scientific and clinical observations can be applied to the solution of 
everyday problems. Each chapter contains readings on the psycholog- 
ical aspects of the process under discussion; the important bio- 
logical correlates of the psychological process; and socio-cultural 
determinants. 


L] READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


By HARRY W. KARN and B. von This collection of original papers represents current thought and re- 
HALLER GILMER, both at Carnegie search in the area of industrial and business psychology. Over 800 
Institute of Technology. Available in articles were examined before a final decision was made. The new edition 
June. contains more articles of an experimental and theoretical nature and 
. for the first time includes selected readings in the areas of organiza- 
tional behavior, engineering psychology, communications and the 

psychology of perception. 


L] PSYCHOLOGY: A Study of a Science 


STUDY II. Empirical Substructure The fourth volume in a vast inquiry into the status and tendency m 
R Rona With Other Sciences. psychological science. Study IT seeks an increased understanding ei 
a iologi i the internal structure of psychological science and its place in the 
VOLUME IV. Biologically Oriented matrix of scientific activity. This volume deals with Genet. 
Fields: Their Place in Psychology and logically oriented fields. 

in Biological Science. 

Edited by SIGMUND KOCH, Duke 

University. 752 pages, $12.50. 


C] STATISTICAL PRINCIPLES IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


y iversity. This text provides statisticians and experimental psychologi i 
By B. J. D alan basie principles used in the construction of pu xd donee 
McCraw-Hill Series im Examined are designs found in current experimental literature and 
Just published. those with unique and potentially useful features. Their advantages 
and disadvantages are studied in detail. Examples are drawn from 

areas of experimental, industrial and clinical psychology. 


O INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY: A Textbook of Social Psychology 
The purpose of this book is to organize fact and theories from general 
By DAVID KRECH, IPIELD psychology, personality psychology, social psychology, anthropology 
RICHARD S. CRUTCH yt Y and sociology, showing the interrelationships which exist among t} gy 
and EGERTON L. BALLACHEY, areas. The four main study areas are: basic psychological a cee 
all at the University of California, attitudes; eo and cultural habitat of man; group and organizations] 

sr e UT avior. mplete revision of Kr d 
Berkeley. Just published. Mond of Sonel Psychology. TESA Shel Coated Theory and 


Send for copies on approval 
COLLEGE 


McGraw - Hill Book Company, Inc. 330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, Ny. 
DIVISION 


'The chapters are organized under the 
following topics: Biochemistry, Physi- 
ology, and Pharmacology; Methodology; 
Clinical Considerations; Experiments on 
Animals of Potential Application to 
Human Subjects; Objective Assessment 
of Normal Human Behavior; Tech- 
niques for Assessing Autonomic, Motiva- 
tional, Pathological States; Experimen- 
tal Use of Observational Techniques; 
and Controlled Subjective Measures, 
The reader need not be particularly 
interested in neuropsychopharmacology 
in order to find substantial value in 
this book. 

The list of contributors includes 
many distinguished investigators and 
leaders in clinical thought, and the 
editors are to be congratulated. The 
Prologue by Uhr and Miller contains 
wisdom for both the experimenter and 


the clinician and should not be over- 
looked. 


EN Sharpened 
Managerial Tool 


William McGehee and Paul W. 
ayer 

Training in Business and Industry. 
New York: John Wiley, 1961. Pp. 
x + 305. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Harry W, Karn 


Both authors are psychologists, both 
have worked in academic settings and 
both have moved out into business and 
industry. William McGehee is Director 
of Personnel Research and Training at 
Fieldcrest Mills in North | Carolina. 
Paul W. Thayer is Assistant Director of 
Research for the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. The reviewer, 
Harry W. Karn, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. After receiving his PhD at 
Clark University he went to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, then to war, then, 
after three years as a personnel and 
training officer in the Navy, to Car- 
negie Tech. In addition to basic re- 
search in learning and perception he 
has studied and written about training 
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and has had extensive experience as a 
consultant on management develop- 
ment and on safety training programs. 


NYONE concerned with the effective 
A utilization of human resources in 
the industrial organization should wel- 
come this book with open arms. Mc- 
Gehee and Thayer have presented a 
closely-knit treatment of concepts and 
principles that sensibly and soundly de- 
scribe and explain the operation of an 
effective training program — an ac- 
knowledged “must” for achieving or- 
ganizational goals in a business enter- 
prise. 

Despite the plethora of writing on 
the topic of training—including articles 
in professional and trade journals, 
training manuals and chapters in text- 
books—there has been a notable ab- 
sence of systematic presentations that 
bring together into a single account the 
pertinent theoretical and factual ma- 
terial on training that is scattered 
throughout the literature. The authors 
of the present book have undertaken 
this task with striking success. 

The book is framed by an introduc- 
tory overview of the critical training 
problems that have emerged from prac- 
tices now being followed in industrial 
concerns, Management people charged 
with training responsibilities will cringe 
at the description of the near ch 
state of most industrial training pro- 
grams and at the conclusion that 
"training is Probably the least effec- 
tively used management tool in indus- 
try and business" But there is a way 
out of the woods and this can be dis- 
covered by Securing reliable data as a 


basis for answering the following ques- 
tions: 


aotic 


Who is to be trained? 
In what are they to be trained? 
By whom are they to be trained? 


How are they to be trained? 
How are the resul 


be evaluated? 


M.. of the volume 


toward suggested approach 
ing answers to these persiste: 
training problems, 

Three chapters are devote 
treatment of 


ts of the training to 


is directed 
es to secur- 
nt industrial 


d to a 
the problem of training 


needs. The authors develop a tri-fold 
rationale consisting of: (1) organiza- 
tion analysis—determining where within 
the organization training emphasis can 
and should be placed; (2) operation 
analysis—determining what should be 
the contents of training in terms of 
what an employee must do to perform 
a task, job, or assignment in an effec- 
tive way; (3) man analysis—determin- 
ing what skills, knowledge, or attitudes 
an employee must develop if he is to 
perform the tasks which constitute his 
job in the organization. 

A critical examination of the litera- 
ture within the rationale and frame- 
work of training needs enables the dis- 
cerning reader to pinpoint the strengths 
and weaknesses of already available 
techniques for determining training 
needs and to see the gaps where re- 
search is needed. Such an approach, 
and appropriate future action, should 
be substituted for the *present standard 
equipment of training —directors— 
hunches and the crystal ball." 

This reviewer confesses that he has 
found it difficult to be critical of the 
book as a whole, because of his en- 
thusiasm for two central chapters hav- 
ing to do with learning theory and the 
principles of learning as they apply t° 
industrial training practices, The d 
viewer claims familiarity with many me 
dustrial training programs and he !5 
appalled at the apparent lack of recog- 
nition that the psychology of training 
is actually the applied psychology of 
learning, The conclusion is inescapable 
when one sees established learning prin- 
ciples being ignored or violated in SO 
many industrial training programs. ot 
course, the central process in training 
is learning and McGehee and Thayer 
argue convincingly that, despite gaps n 
our knowledge, enough is known about 
learning to serve as a basis for the insti- 
tution of sound industrial training pro- 
grams. 

This reviewer suspects that the fail- 
ure to utilize established learning prin- 
ciples in industry and business is partly 
due to the inaccessibility of the relevant 
Source material. This excuse may have 
had some validity. After all, one cannot 
expect industrial training personnel to 
keep abreast of research and theorizing 
as reported in professional books and 


E 


journals. But the dilemma no longer 
exists, for the present volume presents 
a frame of reference for thinking about 
learning principles and theory that 
serves as a meaningful guide for direct- 
ing industrial training activities. This 
framework provides the basis for assess- 
ing the various methods and techniques 
now used in industrial training. 

The book closes with a cogent treat- 
ment of the problem of industrial train- 
ing evaluation. The authors admit that 
this is not an easy problem since it 
demands a knowledge of statistical 
techniques and methods of controlled 
research. Cost-conscious management 
men who usually accept training as im- 
perative are reminded, however, that 
only by proper evaluation can full value 
be received from training dollars. 

This may not be the best book that 
can be written on training in business 
in industry, but it will serve nicely until 
a better one appears. 


Procrustean 
Engineering 


Paul A. Verdier 


Basic Human Factors for Engineers: 
The Task Analysis Approach to 
the Human Engineering of Men 
and Machines. New York: Expo- 
sition Press, 1960. Pp. 103. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Haroto P. Van Corr 


who is manager of The 4732 Personnel 
Subsystem Group of the Federal Sys- 
tems Division of the IBM Corporation. 
Since taking his doctorate im experi- 
mental psychology at the University of 
North Carolina, he has worked in and 
on systems at the USN Medical 
Research Laboratory at the American 
Institute for Research and most recently 
at IBM. He has had a hand in research 
on BMEWS, SAGE, and on a number 
of equally significant but less well 
known systems. 

Gerr a score of years has passed 
since the birth of a new branch of 


Applied psychology variously called 


Human Factors, Human Engineering, 
and Engineering Psychology. This field 
has used the background and principles 
of the life sciences in the design of a 
span of systems from the kitchen stove 
to behemoths such as SAGE and Mer- 
cury. Psychologists, like F. V. Taylor, 
J. C. R. Licklider, and Paul M. Fitts 
have made scholarly and useful inputs 
to its annals. 

The experimental data of engineering 
psychology cover the gamut from 
training and maintenance to personnel 
selection and instrument design. But in 
methodology, the field has a conspicu- 
ous gap: there is no concise way sys- 
tematically to predict, describe, and 
analyze what man will do in a system, 
how he will do it, what skills will be 
required, and what problems must be 
solved to achieve an efficient, safe, eco- 
nomical man-machine system. 


A book that would present such a 
method sets a high goal for itself; a 
number have tried. Basic Human 
Factors for Engineering has such a 
goal. The means to the goal is con- 
tained in the book's subtitle. Neither 
the name nor the method is new, 
having been described and used by 
J. M. Christensen in 1949 and R. B. 
Miller in 1953. Like its predecessors, 
Verdier’s task analysis achieves some 
success at the expense of cumbersome- 
nes. But this new treatment has addi- 
tional disadvantages: notably, over- 
simplification and unguarded enthu- 
siasm. 

The book starts with a preamble on 
the benefits to be realized by industry if 
it uses task analysis. We are told that 
task analysis is a practical method that 
will clarify the role of the human en- 
gincer, enhance his status, and simplify 
his duties. Work will be less difficult, 
the environment may become less 
hazardous and more comfortable, and 
mental health benefits may accrue to 
the worker on his job, in his social life, 
and at home. In the future, we read, 
task analysis may help create a situa- 
tion in which “All that will manifest 
itself will be an insidious increase in 
quality, production, wages, and profits.” 
Even more enticing is the statement: 
« . task analysis provides the 


method whereby modern engineering 
design principles can be resolved by 


the logical application of its principles 
to experience or empirical research 
with their time and cost restrictions." 
Mirabile dictu! And all in 103 pages. 


T book takes the “task” as a basic 
building block of the method. It 
achieves an affinity to  Titchener's 
mental elements. Human factors are 
identified from the human demands 
made by tasks. These factors, we are 
told, are of four types: perception, 
judgment, internal stress, and motor 
ability. Each is defined: internal stress 
"5... . is quite an illusive factor which, 
while it cannot be discounted, does not 
occur very frequently." Like other task 
analysis methods, use is made of pre- 
prepared formats for systematizing the 
task analysis data. And, like H. Bam- 
ford's method, use is made of special 
symbols; however, no instructions are 
given for insuring a valid basis for 
establishing whether or not a given task 
does contain a particular human factor 
or what its impact may be on task 
performance. 

The basic task data may be expanded 
into a flow-chart. Time-line methods 
may also be used to assist in schedul- 
ing operations. Link-analysis techniques 
are reviewed as a means for achieving 
an effective layout of equipment and 
people. 

Regretfully, the book falls short of 
its goals in novelty, depth, scientific 
validity, and practical utility for the 
engineer. To the engineer, task analysis 
as it is described may yield a wealth 
of data but fails to provide, by itself, 
and without the assistance of a skilled 
specialist, the analytic and research 
skill needed to interpret and apply the 
data. To the life scientist, the book is 
a scientific disappointment. While 
claiming “sound psychometric methodo- 
logy,” we fail to find 


: any 
evidence of it. 


genuine 
_The restive reader may turn to the 
discussion of the human engineering 
department or to the treatment of a 
national human factors Society in th 
hope of finding new or useful mateta, 
We are told that a human enginee " ; 
department will provide “, ie 


7 1 i $ : i 
teresting fringe benefits for the ¢ : 
u x 
pany (because) the human kgia, 
S cenng 
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method advocated in this book will 
eliminate the very cause of much emo- 
tional disturbance in workers, and 
thereby save consultant's fees" On a 
human factors society, which the book 
believes should be established, one can- 
not help but wonder whether or not the 
Human Factors Society (founded in 
1956) and APA's Division 21 on En- 
gineering Psychology have failed in 
publicizing their existence. 


There is a legend that Procrustes 
was the first human engineer. An 
ancient Greek robber, he engineered 
his victims to fit an iron bed by stretch- 
ing the short ones to its length. and 
cutting the tall ones down to size. Per- 
haps if Basic Human Factors [or En- 
gineers had been stretched out in places 
and cut down in others, it could make 
the job of the engincer-life scientist 
team an easier one. 


What is an Observation? 


G. R. Pascal and W. O. Jenkins 


Systematic Observation of Gross Human Behavior. 


Stratton, 1961. Pp. x + 126. 


New York: Grune & 


Reviewed by Joun A. SrERN 


Both authors, Gerald R. Pascal and 
William O. Jenkins, are now at the 
University of Tennessee, Pascal as di- 
rector of the Psychological Service and 
Research Center and Jenkins as director 
of the Psychological Laboratories, John 
A. Stern, the reviewer, has been at 
Washington University since 
his PhD at Illinois in 1953. 
head of the Division of Medical Psy- 
chology in the School of Medicine and 
director of the Behavior Research Lab- 
oratories. He has studied the behavior, 
both at a gross and at a physiological 
level, of two and four footed organisms, 
He reports an increasing allerg 


y to rats 
accompanied by a growing preoccupa- 


tion with human behavior, including a 
special pedagogical involvement with 
students of clinical psychology and of 
medicine. 


receiving 
He is now 


ms book addresses itself to ad- 
T vanced undergraduate and graduate 
students "interested in human behavior 
as it occurs in life situations." It at- 
tempts to give the student a theoretical 
position and methodology for exploring 
human behavior. Its strength, the pre- 
sentation of one and only one position, 
is at the same time its principal weak- 
ness. One may question whether one 
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should, as this rather brief volume does, 
Present to the inquiring student, one 
theoretical position to the exclusion of 
all others. One of the major 
this book lies in the de tiled exposition 
of the classes of behavior to be ob- 
served, the stimulus categories and the 
responses to be recorded. The 


ment of the observational sc 
tematic 


assets of 


develop- 
ales is sys- 
and logical in approach and 
has generated some interesting findings 
as described in a later section of the 
book. 


Though the book 
matic Observation 
Behavior, only some 
devoted to the exp 
proach. H; 
remainde 


is entitled Syste- 
of Gross Human 
30 or so pages are 
osition of this ap- 
ad the title been based on the 
t of the book it might better 
have been entitled Systematic Record- 
ing of Self-Observations of Gross Hu- 
man Behavior. This is what the major 
Portion of the book deals with. Accord- 
ing to the authors the chie 
to be used in this inv 
“fallible observer,” 
book it 


f instrument 


estigation is the 
After 


appears to this p 
there is more fallibility i 
mended procedures than t 
willing to state. To wit, 
dures detailed in the boo 
described the fallible dat 


reading the 
eviewer that 


he authors are 


a we end up 


with are based on the fallible observer 
(recorder) recording the fallible 
ports of the subjects fallible self-obser- 
vations of selected aspects of his be- 
havior. It would seem that there are 
too many 


ne 


intervening variables, too 
many fallibilities here to achieve the 
avowed purpose of the writers—to en- 
courage the development of a science 
of human behavior. Other approaches 
to this lofty goal are briefly mentioned 
but disposed of rather summarily. 
The approach of the writers is &R 
in character, with the organism specifi- 
cally excluded. The stimulus situation is 
inferred from the subjects. response. 
Incorporated into the stimulus situation 
are the subject’s past experiences. (if 
one can’t have an organism the stimu- 
lus seems to be as good a place as any 
in which to relegate past experience!) 
Although the response is the major 
variable to be investigated the authors 
seem to have considerable difficulty in 
deciding on what constitutes a response. 
At one point of their presentation iai 
end up defining a response in terms OF 
whether it elicits a response in another 
person. This is a rather tight and circu- 
lar operational definition of what con- 
stitutes a response and one rather diffi- 
cult if not impossible to apply! Thus, 
if the stimulus has to be inferred from 
the response, and what is to be consid- 
cred a response is in some doubt, at 
seems that a science of behavior built 
on this foundation is liable to collapse 
before the venture gets well under way: 


ji book's approach to the study of 
behavior is avowedly bchavioristic. ds 
major concern expressed is for a study 
of man as he responds to "stimuli. in 
his natural environment," the most im- 
portant of which is considered to be 
other people. Some restrictions are 
made as to what may be a stimulus 
Early in the book the content of the 
subjects verbalizations are not consid- 
ered legitimate stimuli while the non- 
content or non-verbal aspects of his 
verbal behavior such as rate and inten- 
sity of speech are acceptable data. In 
the final analysis we unfortunately find 
that the elicitation of reports about the 
behavior of the subject by the subject 
rather than the direct observation of 


the subject constitutes the data on 
which a science of human behavior is 
to be based. Thus content, as long as 
it does not concern itself with unob- 
servable behavior such as feelings, 
hopes, and attitudes is the data we end 
up with. Why reports of feelings, etc., 
are attributed to the organism and thus 
excluded while other experiences are 
freely attributed to the stimulus is not 
explained although one is left with the 
feeling that feelings, hopes, attitudes, 
and pain associated with ingrown toc- 
nails are not fit subjects for a science 
of human behavior. Though they state 
that paper and pencil tests and “re- 
sponses to questionnaires become for 
us merely paper marking responses to 
a stimulus situation which consists of 
paper, pencil, examiner, etc” (p 23), it 
seems that the data obtained by their 
approach is but one step removed from 
questionnaires and paper and pencil 
tests, Instead of feeding the subject 
questions through visual means and ob- 
taining a response mediated through 
the use of a pencil by the respondent 
these authors substitute an oral presen- 
tation, an oral report, and the pencil 
is wielded by the questioner. Admit- 
tedly, this may lead to somewhat greater 
flexibility in the investigative procedure 
but there is little evidence that it leads 
to more valid, or even more reliable 


information. 

In the final analysis one must decide 
whether a science of human behavior 
can be based on observations as limited 
cribed in this book. These 
authors are willing to make a case for 
Their procedure for ob- 
taining their data are well — 
and the approach deserves a full trial. 
This reviewer has some qualms about 
developing a science of human behavior 
utilizing only one technique. It is our 
pessimistic conviction that what a per- 
son says and what he does are far from 
perfectly correlated, and that what he 
Says he did is even more poorly corre- 
lated with what in fact he did in the 
past. It would seem to us that a science 
of human behavior, however gross must 
have a broader base of observation 
than suggested by this book. 

I would recommend this book for 
Use in a course devoted to the develop- 
ment of techniques for assessing human 


as those des 


this approach. 


behavior. It should however, be placed 
amongst a series of books or articles 
describing different approaches to this 
admittedly complex problem. By itself, 
it is rather meager fare. 


Disarming 


Some Fuses 


Gerald Caplan (Ed.) 

Prevention of Mental Disorders in 
Children: Initial Explorations. 
New York: Basic Books, 1961. Pp. 
425. $8.50. 


Reviewed by C. L. WINDER 


Gerald Caplan, the editor of the pres- 
ent volume, is a psychiatrist who is 
Associate Professor of Mental Health 
at the Harvard School of Public Health 
and Director of the Harvard Commu- 
nity Mental Health Program. C. L. 
Winder is professor of psychology and 
Director of the Psychological Clinic at 
Michigan State University. For more 
than a decade he has been involved in 
the training of clinical psychologists 
and in research on schizophrenia, per- 
sonality development and psychother- 
apy. He believes in eclecticism and in 
the fruitfulness of diversity. 


nis collection by twenty-one con- 
[ tributors emerged from a conference 
cia- 


organized by the International As 
tion for Child Psychiatry and Allied 
Professions. The problem addressed is 
primary prevention, which “was defined 
at the Hague Conference as the promo- 
tion of mental health and the lowering 
of the risk of disorder in a 
population of children by interfering 
with pathogenic forces within the chil- 
dren and in their biologic, psychologic, 
and social environment before the ap- 


mental 


pearance of identifiable pathology” 
(p. 17). 
Contributions are classified by the 


editor as follows: four papers on or- 


ganic factors, four on family process, 
five on consequences of crises, and 
three on school settings. The implied 
scope of concepts and information, 
which serious workers in prevention 
must attempt to grasp, threatens to be- 
come overwhelming. There is sufficient 
firm content throughout this range to 
give substance to the familiar assertion 
that mental health must be approached 
on a multidisciplinary basis. 

Acceptance of the content of this vol- 
ume as a valid gauge of extent of 
knowledge about prevention leads to 
the conviction that wide reaches of al- 
most unknown territory lie in every di- 
rection. There is much more that the 
contributors can say about what they are 
studying than about results in hand. 

In several reports, there is illustration 
of the intricate, subtle interplay of sub- 
stantive with methodological contribu- 
tions. One sees that exploitation of a 
new concept or point of view occurs in 
proportion to inventiveness in the arena 
of methodology. Refinements of new 
concepts frequently follow as results are 
obtained with new or revised method- 
ologies. 

Some contributors to this book show 
appreciation of the fact that relatively 
specific interventions may give rise to 
ramifications which would not always 
be anticipated. For example (and Tar- 
jan's contribution is explicit on this 
point) any program resulting in de- 
creased time span between generations 
might result in enhanced effects of both 
desirable and undesirable genetic var- 
iables. Ojeman's concept of “social cau- 
sality matrix” implies that modification 
of the teacher-role might result in un- 
favorable response by substantial seg- 

8 


ments of the tax-paying population, 
There is a clear implication in state- 
ments by contributors Pasamanick and 
Knoblach that an improved surv 
rate among very premature inf. 


ival 
: ants may 
increase the number of mental health 
problems due to risk of brain damage 
and maladjustment. And Caplan ie 
that if there were a reduction “th 
frequency of occurrence of 
sonal incidents which are tr 
the majority, then the few 
who would have learne 
the problem situation 1 
pable of meeting othe 


in the 
interper- 
aumatic for 
individuals 
d to cope with 
may be less ca- 
r stressful events, 
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In general, interventions will often have 
Side consequences and some of these 
may be distinctly undesirable. 

Many individuals working in the 
mental health professions have been 
duly skeptical, in this reviewer's opin- 
ion, of so-called general theories based 
on delimited laboratory experiments. 
One must reflect, also, that there is 
need for recognition of the fact that 
mental health field studies may yield 


results specific to particular types of 
situations, 


Although the contributions to this 
volume are heterogeneous, there is par- 
ticular emphasis on the management of 
Crises as an especially promising focus 
for preventive programs. Crises are to 
be managed so as to prevent disorgani- 
zation of individuals and groups, and 
so as to reinforce effective problem 
solving. The search for procedures 
which implement this strategy has been 
intensive. Many ingenious and challeng- 
ing variations on the major theme are 
reported. 


Warmed over Borscht 


Ralph B. Winn, Hans Hiebsch, 


Soviet Psychology 
Pp. 109. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Danu E. BERLYNE 


Ralph B. Winn, who edited the transla- 
tion from German of the present vol- 
ume and who wrote a foreword to it, 
is Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Monmouth College. Daniel 
E. Berlyne, the reviewer, very recently 
became Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Toronto, mov- 
ing to that position from Boston 
University. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge University and at Yale, has 
taught at the Universities of Aberdeen 
and St. Andrews and at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. In 1961, with a grant from NIMH, 
he visited a number of research insti- 
tutes and laboratories in Russia. His 
1960 book, Conflict Arousal and Curi- 
osity, was reviewed in CP in May, 1961. 


HE publication of this book in this 
Tons is a great mistake. And now 
that it has been published, it would be 
a great mistake for anybody to read it 
in the hope of learning what contem- 
porary Soviet psychology is like. 

The book consists of brief articles by 
five Soviet psychologists, including 
Smirnov, Leontiev, and Kostiuk, three 
of the Outstanding figures in present- 
day Soviet Psychology, together with a 
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A. A. Smirnov, 
Posnanski, G. S. Kostiuk, and A. L. Shnirman 


A. N. Leontiev, N. F. 


: A Symposium. New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 


foreword by Ralph B. Winn and an 
introduction by Hans Hiebsch. 


The collection is subtitled "A Sym- 
posium," but there is nowhere any indi- 
cation of the origin of the material— 
where and in what circumstances the 
Symposium was held, and when, Such 
a practice would seem to be unfor- 
tunate at any time, but in this inst 
it is particularly regrettable. Internal 
evidence scattered through the text leads 
one to conclude that the material dates 
from quite some time ago. This con- 
clusion is corroborated by a sentence 
from Hiebsch’s introduction: “The 
victory of T. D, Lysenko's biology in 
August, 1948, marks the end of the 
Second stage and the beginning of the 
third, in which Soviet Psychology now 
finds itself” (the reviewer's italics), 

This book thus prese 
Soviet Psychology from 
which Lysenko w. 
fication. Now, 


ance 


nts samples of 
the period of 
as the baleful personi- 
anybody who has been 
following developments in the USSR, 
however perfunctorily, knows that this 
period is over and that Soviet science, 
including psychology, has 
profound changes since the 
Stalin. In June, 


undergone 
death of 
1954, the biological 


journal of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR denounced Lysenko's genetic 
theory as “essentially unsubstantiated 
and mistaken” and, in some instances, 
“clearly falsified.” Lysenko resigned 
from the Academy in 1956. He has 
since been re-admitted, but as an expert 
on agriculture rather than as a pundit 
on genetics. Soviet scientists are still not 
completely free from the pressures of 
ideological orthodoxy, but, at any rate, 
the grotesque obscurantism that marked 
Lysenko’s heyday is now a thing of 
the past. 

How far things have changed in psy- 
chology depends on what area one 
examines and how near it comes to 
treading on ideological corns. In the 
“physiology of higher nervous activity, 
which includes much that we should 
regard as physiological psychology oF 
as learning theory, there is now iss 
tually no iron curtain. Ru n Aen 
Western physiologists have been visiting 
cach other, joining each other in sym- 
posia and conferences, collaborating ks 
rescarch, and freely borrowing each 
other’s research techniques and ideas 
Men like Anokhin and Beritov, who 
were severely castigated in 1950 for 
their departures from Pavlov’s expor 
mental methods and their original er 
tensions of his theories, are now in 
positions of great influence and sepecs 
being rightly celebrated both inside anc 
outside the Soviet Union for these same 
creative innovations. 


Soviet psychologists, as distinct gl 
physiologists doing what we should ca i 
psychology, are still at pains to ns. 
ciate their work with a Marxist-Leninist 
orientation. and to repudiate the ms 
guidedness of Western ‘bourgeois’ PSY 
chology, with its susceptibility 2 ur 
crrors of ‘idealism’ and ‘mechanism: 
But they do this without the animosity 
that formerly marked their references 
to the intellectual products of the West 
and, in fact, with no more rancour, and 
Sometimes less than one Western psY- 
chologist will show towards another 
with whom he disagrees. In any case 
they no longer hesitate to refer freely 
and with approval to work done in the 
West, or to point out and develop the 
close relations that often link their find- 


Ings, interests, techniques, and theories 
with ours, 


lt is, admittedly, a good thing for 
Western psychologists to acquaint them- 
selves with what Soviet psychology was 
like during the last years of Stalin's 
life, not as an encouragement for self- 
righteousness, but as an object lesson in 
what can happen when the aims of 
science are subordinated to extra-scien- 
tific influences. Extra-scientific influ- 
ences assumed disastrous proportions in 
the Soviet Union during that period, 
but such influences are, of course, not 
confined to totalitarian states. Nor are 
they always governmental in origin. 

The articles collected in this book do 
not, however, even give a good picture 
of that time. They are mostly con- 
cerned with problems of developmental 
and pedagogical psychology, as is most 
of what goes by the name of psychology 
in the USSR, but they are replete with 


proclamations in favor of Lysenko’s 
genetics and objurgations of those who 
oppose it. They are too brief to say 
very much, and they represent the kind 
of discursive, polemical discussion of 
generalities that has always formed 
a large part of Soviet psychology but 
not the part that most urgently war- 
rants our attention. 

There is, at present, a great hunger 
among Western psychologists for news 
of what their Soviet opposite numbers 
have been doing. It is saddening to see 
the fare in this book served up for the 
assuagement of this hunger. The book 
can only be grossly misleading. There 
is nowhere any indication that the 
Soviet psychology it depicts is that of 
a bygone era, and there are passages 
like the one quoted above from Hiebsch 
that encourage the contrary belief. 


Psychoanalysis Still 


on the 


Jules H. Masserman (Ed.) 


Science and Psycho 
New York: Grune a 


Couch 


analysis. Vol. IV: Psychoanalysis and Social Process. 
nd Stratton, 1961, Pp. xii + 196. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Paut E. BAER 


The editor, Dr. Masserman, Professor 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, North- 
western Medical School, author of 
Practice of Dynamic Psychiatry (Saun- 
ders 1955) and Principles of Dynamic 
Psychiatry (Saunders 1946, 2nd ed. 
1961) among others, and recipient of 
the Lasker Award in Mental Hygiene 
1946, should be well known to cP 
readers, The reviewer, Dr. Baer, à 
Chicago PhD, is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Baylor University College 
of Medicine and Houston State Psychi- 
atric Institute, and teaches part time at 
the University of Houston. His interest 
in Psychoanalysis was formalized by 
Participation in the Psychoanalytic Child 
Care Program of the Chicago Institute 
Ji Psychoanalysis. It has since been 
vodified he reports by several years at 
tate University of Towa College of 
mee and a growing involvement 
a Psychophysiology. 


ince reviews of the three earlier 
S volumes in this series were entitled 
“Psychoanalysis Still Unanalyzed” (CP 
Sept. 1959, 4, p 2730); “Whither Psy- 
choanalysis” (CP July 1960, 5, 223f); 
and “Psychoanalysis on the Couch” 
(CP, May 1961, 6, 158f), this review 
is most appropriately titled “Psycho- 
analysis Still on the Couch.” The pa- 
tient is progressing, thank you, although 
slowly, and the treatment may be in- 
terminable. In this case, the progress 
indicated so far deserves whatever re- 
inforcement will accelerate improvement 
and keep alive the process of change. 
For the change is toward active partici- 
pation of psychoanalysis in the scientific 
market place, and the trend is develop- 
It is misleading, however, to 
ychoanalysis as if it were a 
single entity or as if there were con- 
j ] consensus concerning it. The 
he psychoanalytic movement 


mental. 
speak of ps 


ceptua 
history of t 


has been singularly punctuated by fac- 
tional differences. These have mostly 
been of a charismatic type, in which 
splinter groups have attached them- 
selves to intellectual leaders, who were 
innovators or dissidents, such as Adler, 
Jung, Rank, Horney, Fromm, Sullivan, 
Rado. The six-year-old Academy of 
Psychoanalysis, to which the papers in 
the present volume owe their existence, 
is distinct from the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, and represents a 
movement based not on charisma, or 
cult, but on shared interest and com- 
mon goals. It is thus open to more 
critical investigation and healthy dis- 
sension, and may not reflect the main 
stream of psychoanalytic thought. 

Many readers who share an interest 
in the current status of liberal psycho- 
analytic thought, but whose areas of 
specialization differ greatly, will find 
stimulation in this psychoanalytic sam- 
pler. This small volume of papers pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Academy in 
May, 1960, cannot be treated as if it 
were organically whole. Using the term 
social process in its broadly inclusive 
title, the volume is diverse and varie- 
gated, and might more appropriately 
have been labeled proceedings. One 
finds in it research on the process and 
outcome of psychotherapy, a report on 
technique in the classical psychoana- 
lytic case study method, discussion of 
psychoanalysis in political science, an- 
thropology and sociology, a conceptu- 
ally thin culture-personality study of 
Mexico, an exposition of family group 
psychotherapy, a review of problems in 
psychoanalytic training, and a state- 
ment of psychotherapeutic | process— 
a statement, incidentally, of matchless 
clarity and simplicity. There is a 
prefacing presidential statement reflect- 
ing renewed interest by psychoanalysis 
in its own growth and its relations 
with other fields of knowledge. 


Gontributions include papers by 
known workers, such as Parsons, Lass- 
well, J. Frank, N. Ackerman, and 
Aldrich. The papers are given trenchant 
discussions by Kardiner, Bullard J 
Spiegel, G. Ham, Grinker and Angel 


Interesting reading for those who 


well 


^ £ may 
have to discuss the role of Psychoanaly 
is i : analy- 
sis in psychology and wish iò Koon 
" 


what not to do is LaBarre’s hang 
arren 
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bibliographic review on psychoanalysis 
in anthropology with its masterful 
criticism by Kardiner, (apparently an 
annual performance.) 


M. of what is offered here is 
provocative in that it is indicative of 
the new look in psychoanalysis. The 
need to test hypotheses is acknowledged, 
with examples of research, and there 
is explicit recognition of the trap of 
religionistic revelation. Psychologists 
whose scientific rigor is offended by the 
stereotype of psychoanalytic dogma may 
be pleased to note references to con- 
ditioning, predictive probability and 
imprinting by several contributors as 
mechanisms useful in understanding 
psychotherapy and personality develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, this calls for cessa- 
tion of doctrinal isolation in psychoana- 
lytic training and the opening of the 
Psychoanalytic consultation for study 
and observation, are matched by re- 


ports of research lacking adequate 


con- 
trols, measures 


and hypotheses, and by 
an inclination on the part of analysts 
to feel that social sciences use psycho- 
analytic ideas with insufficient sophisti- 
cation. The flow of psychoanalytic con- 
Cepts to social sciences often serves only 
to fill in gaps. But concept transfer by 
Psychoanalysis and social Science has 
left marks on each. Psychoanalysts, as 
Suggested in this volume, now appre- 
ciate the influence of social institutions 
in psychopathology, and regard psycho- 
therapy as a social process. The preva- 
lent view of the effectiveness of psycho- 
discriminates ^ between an 
affective-relationship-need for help di- 
mension and a cognitive-insight-attitude 
change dimension. Psychologists inter- 
ested in research on psychotherapy are 
advised to read Frank's contribution, 
Still unanswered questions for the re- 
viewer are: just how can psychoanalysis 
relate to social science, and can psycho- 
analysis be regarded as a social science? 
Some beginning answers might be found 
in the kind of work done by Miller 
and Dollard and in the development of 
Social learning theory. Unfortunately, 
potential links between psychoanalysis 
and social psychology are ignored and 
there is no discussion of topics such as 
self theory and Social perception. 
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therapy 


At the broadest level of interpreta- 
tion, the volume speaks for greater con- 
tact between disciplines, for a desire for 
scientific respectability, and presents 
some candid and entertaining self ap- 
praisal by a profession which is work- 
ing to maintain survival value against 
the challenge of changing and shifting 
public and professional pressures. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Plato, Pi geons 


On the whole, the caliber of contri- 
butions is high and much of the material 
worthy of attention. A special dispen- 
sation. to the teacher who is struggling 
with the beginning student's refraction 
to psychoanalytic concepts is Silver- 
berg’s paper “An experimental theory 
of the process of psychoanalytic ther- 
apy" a masterpiece of explanation. 


and Programs 


Learning and Behavior—( The Teaching Machine). (CBS News Conquest) 


Carousel Films, Inc., 


1501 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 16 mm. 
sound, black and white, 26 min. Sale: $135. Rental: 


$15 per day. 


Reviewed by Lawrence M. SroLunow 


The reviewer is Professor of P. 


sychology 
at the University 


of Illinois, where he 
has also for some years headed the 


Training Research Laboratory. He got 
his PhD 


at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, where he also taught from 1946 
to 1951 before going to Illinois, At 
Illinois, he has conducted numerous 
Studies on learning and broblem Solving 
for the Air Force, from 1951 to 107; on 
the teaching of exceptional children, 
from 757 to 7559; and since that time on 
programed instruction. One of the 
latest of his many publications is a 
173-page monograph, Teaching by Ma- 


chine, published by the U, S. Office of 
Education. 


KINNER, Collingwood, Ps 

and CBS combined 
forces to produce an 
impressive film. Whetl 
college classroom or in 


ychology 
talents and 
informative and 
her used in the 
adult education 
mectings this film will provide a useful 
springboard for discussions of 
topics of current interest as 
of behavior, reinforcement, 


such 
the control 
programed 


instruction, and the application o 
psychological techniques to the nanpa? 
ment of learning both individual an 
social. li- 

The basic process of operant cond 5 
tioning is clearly communicated Pm 
its general implications and potente 
relevance to a wide variety of site 
and human behavior is diu 
Plato's dialogues developed the SORE a 
method to its highest point and grt 
the classic and unexcelled example ? 
effective and skillful instructional pt 
graming. The dialogues do not play 
à direct part in the story told by 
Skinner and Collingwood, but xd 
rectly the relationship is suggestec- 
Behavior of pigeons and people can be 
Shaped by careful control of its conse- 
‘uences. In the dialogues the carefully 
worded question leads to responses that 
are the basis for further questioning: 
and in the tight inter. 
take there graduall 
Preception and 
Standing of 


‘action of give and 
y emerges a new 
possibly a new under- 
an intellectual 
This also is the pa 
conditioning 


problem. 
radigm of the operant 


Procedures as they are 


demonstrated in the gradual modifica- 
tion of the pigeon's behavior as it re- 
lates to both animate and inanimate 
objects. The potential potency of rein- 
forcement as a mechanism in the shap- 
ing of behavior is clear and obvious. 
Skinr scalpel in shaping the pigeon’s 
behavior is selective reinforcement of 
its “spontaneous” segments as they ap- 
pear and conform to a desired pattern. 
We sce that through this single mecha- 
nism the possibility exists for an active 
rather than a passive psychology of 


lcarning. 

Students, viewing both pigeon and 
Peggy learning the same discriminations 
within a programed sequence of pat- 
terns, can't help but be impressed with 
the relevance of basic rescarch on learn- 
ing to the management and hopefully, 
the understanding of socially significant 
performance. One might wonder, how- 
ever, just what the film does, in fact, 
convey to different groups of viewers. 


ADS ANSWER this, the film was shown 
to selected groups of viewers who might 
provide useful data. Afterwards an at- 
titudinal questionnaire was administered 
to determine the effect it had upon 
them. An information questionnaire was 
also used with the student groups. The 
two attitude questionnaires were based 
upon those developed by Greenhill 
(1955). One contained 17 items and 
was administered to Psychology 100 
students at Illinois (a general intro- 
ductory course with 208 students, 
mainly sophmores and juniors) and to 
a group of education students Im a 
course in Educational Psychology 
(N = 30, mainly seniors). The latter 
group were mostly in training to be 
teachers. The second questionnaire was 
given to three groups of judges: (a) 
eight graduate students in psychology; 
(b) seven graduate students in speech, 
and (c) nine professional psychologists 
(many of whom were working as school 
Psychologists). 

All groups saw the film and then 
completed the questionnaire immedi- 
ately afterwards. Florence Tromater as- 
sisted in collecting and analyzing the 
data; Barbara Morgan, Leone Smith, 
and Professor Walter McAllister €O- 
Perated in having the film shown to 


their classes and permitting the collec- 
tion of data on the student's reactions. 

The groups of undergraduates showed 
some similarities and some interesting 
differences in their ratings. They used 
the scale differently. The education 
group tended to rate all items higher 
(range of means was 3.16 to 4.71) than 
did the psychology students (range 
from 1.71 to 4.58). If we simply look 
at the ranks of these ratings we see a 
significant difference in the order of the 
26 items. In general the lowest ratings 
occurred on the last 9 items which were 
added to the 17 item set used by Green- 
hill. 

The tendency was for all students to 
rate the film at the high end of the 
scale. Over 60% of the items were, on 
the average, rated above 4.00 by the 
psychology students and over 88% of 
the items were rated over 4.00 by the 
education students. Both groups agreed 
(top rating) that the information pre- 
sented in the commentary was well 
integrated with that presented in the 
pictures. The education students rated 
two other items almost as high—that 
the film attracted and held their 
interest, and that the method of pres- 
entation was suitable to the subject 


which can be 
developed in time 


Behavior is controlled by 


external factors 


matter. The psychology students also 
included the latter in their first three 
ratings but, as their second point, said 
that the film presented a learnable 
amount of information (other extreme: 
attempted to present too much material 
to be learned at one time). 

In the opinion of the psychology 
students, the film did not build upon 
previous knowledge and the education 
students agreed by rating this at the 
low end of the list. However, while at 
the low end of the list of items, the 
rating still was above 3.5 (on the 
average) for both groups. 

Some interesting reactions were found 
with the 9 items we added to determine 
the students! reaction to content related 
issues—teaching machines, control of 
behavior, science of behavior, psycho- 
logical research. (The differences that 
existed despite seeing the film are of 
interest even though there is no way to 
show from these data the extent to 
which similar differences may have 
existed prior to seeing it.) 

Of these 9 items the groups differed 
significantly (p < .05) in their mean 
rating on the following four items, 
in which the scale goes from 1 to 5, 
from left to right: 


Students 
An objective science of behavior, determinism, is something Psych. Educ. 


which can never 
be developed 


the person himself 


Results from psychological research will 


allow man to understand 
himself and thus is desired. 


allow people to control others, 
and thus is undesirable 


Teaching machines have been said to be a threat to teachers, 
for they might be replaced by them. What is your opinion about 


their replacing teachers? 


This is all wrong. 


Ten factual multiple-choice questions 
were analyzed to determine what the 
nts knew after watching the film. 
an score for 200 undergraduate 
as 5.23. By chance we would 
expect 2.00 correct. The difference is 
indicating that they did 
thing about the factual con- 
(either from 


stude! 
The me 
students W 


significant, 
know some 
tent by the end of the film 


This is inevitable. 


2.7 8.90 


having seen it or from prior experi- 
ence). 

None of the groups of experts dif- 
fered from the others to a significant 
degree, although neither the yc 
values nor the ranks agreed for all dae: 
groups except on one item: Did pon 
film provide for adequate = 


À repetitior 
the important content? eie 


All groups rated 
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AN ANALYSIS OF 
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By Robert T, Golembiewski. 

All behaviorally oriented social 

sciences today are touched by 

research in small-group anai- 

ysis. The literature on this sub- 

ject y, and Robert 

i has under- 

essary proj- 

his literature 

at has been 

n small-group 

at there is in 

at can be of 

udents of þe- 

havior. This study of the gen- 

eral pattern of development, 

method, and results of small- 

group analysis will provide 
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this as their lowest item, but the lowest 
average was 3.44 on a 6-point scale. At 
the other extreme, two groups agreed 
in giving the highest average rating to 
this item: Did the film attempt to 
present too much material to be learned 
at one time? The general concensus was 
that it did not. In no comparison was 
the mean significantly different for any 
pair of groups. 

By both experts and students this 
film was well received, considered to be 
of good technical quality, effectively 
presented and organized. 


Don'ts in Testing 


Intelligence Testing of Tom. Edu- 
cational Film Library, Syracuse 
University. 16 mm. sound, black 
and white, 52 min. Sale: $250. 
Rental: $8.75 (1 to 5 days) 


Reviewed by Benson H. MARSTEN 


The reviewer is Clinical Supervisor for 
the Department of Psychology’s Clinic 
School at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, where he also has taught 
extension courses in elementary psy- 
chology. Since receiving his PhD in 
clinical psychology from UCLA, he has 
specialized in diagnostic psychological 
testing, parent counseling and the train- 
ing of graduate students in these fields. 


T purposes of this film, as stated 

in the introduction, are three-fold: 
(1) to present an actual 
testing situation to graduate students in 
Psychology; (2) to reveal test behavior 
of "an unusually gifted boy” of 12 
years; and (3) to contrast this boy’s 
performance on the Wechsler 


intelligence 


viously with 
Protocol was lost.) 
film meet these 
viewer's opinion, 

Regarding the jecti 


Objectives? In this re- 


; this film 

h students what 
not to do in administering an intelli- 
gence test. C 


"areless technique was evi- 


dent in E's leaving the open manual in 
easy view of the subject except when 
E became aware of this and quickly 
covered the manual with his arms. But 
this faux pas is minor compared to 
E's commitment of the cardinal sin of 
objective testing: viz. significant devia- 
tion from standard administration, Not 
only are instructions often not given 
verbatim, and sample items not gor 
rectly presented but, perhaps more im- 
portant, E at times would not accept 
the S’s erroneous responses and would 
press for another response by asking 
leading or pointed questions. Wechsler 
is very explicit and insistent on these 
matters. These rigid requirements for 
adherence to standard administration of 
objective tests are not, of course, Pe 
culiar to the Wechsler scales. Appat- 
ently E. was over-anxious to demonstrate 
this child's unusual ability. On e 
positive side, E did seem to have LN 
rapport and showed a pleasant, fiend] 
and generally reassuring attitude CO 25 

The second objective, demonstrating 
gifted test behavior, doesn't come © 
well. While this was certainly a ped 
superior youngster, much of Tom's y^ 
performance could not be described a 
"unusually gifted.” E explains this 2 
the close of the testing as due, in parts 
to their “nervousness” in front of the 
camera. While this is probably true, H 
does not satisfy the viewer's or Rite 
curiosity and interest in unusually gites 
test performance. Incidentally, the sl 
matography is unvaried during the a 
ministration of the Verbal scale but = 
camera does move in for some goo? 
close-ups of behavior on the Perform 
ance scale. - 

The third objective, contrasting Tom = 
WISC with previous Stanford-Binet 
performances is adequate but rather 
Seneral and quite brief. A more y 
tailed comparison of WISC and 5- 
performances might have been more in- 
structive although this might have made 
the film too lengthy. 

A film of this kind could be valuable 
in training students in test administra- 
tion if the major deficiencies outlined 
in this review were rectified. It seems 
worth mentioning that the film as is 
may have instructional value for trigger- 


ing discussion of dos and don’ts of 
test administration. 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


HAIL PENNSYLVANIA! 


The moving finger writes and, having 
writ, moves on—sometimes to correct its 
own errors; but how rarely the same 
reader reads both! (CP, Dec. 1961, 6, 
480.) Eugene Galanter did take his PhD 
in 1953 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but not, as CP reported, under 
Nelson Goodwin, with whom he did a lot 
of work, but under William A. Shaw, a 
comment from him that starts one won- 
dering whether in this context under has 
a specific meaning. At some universities 
it does not. Galanter also wants the 
world to be reminded that the Depart- 
ment of Psychology was organized at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1887, when 
(let me add) Cattell, fresh from Wundt 
and Galton, was appointed Lecturer 
there. (See J. McK. Cattell, Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1890, 3, 281-283). The Penn 
lab may even have been the third in the 
USA. Ruckmick, in his list of the first 37, 
gives in order the [unorganized, un- 
founded] Harvard lab (1875), the [or- 
ganized and founded] Hopkins lab 
(1888), Indiana, (1889), Wisconsin 
(also 1883), leaving out Penn (C. A. 
Ruckmick, Amer. J. Psychol., 1912, 23, 
517-531, esp, 520). CP had said that 
the Department at Penn was “newly 
organized” in 1958, whereas the fact is 
that it was newly reorganized in 1958, 
seventy-one years after it was first or- 
ganized, It was from Penn that Fullerton 
and Cattell’s rebellion against Fechnerian 


Psychophysics issued in 1892. 
Epwin G. BORING 


Harvard University 


(For the record, CP h ade another slip in 

rd, CP has m i ; 
tdentifyi > chairman of the 
identifying Robert R. Bush as chairman of nia 


newly n tment at K 
ICP March, 196 7 ty In March, just as in 
ecember, “newly? should be re^) 


WHICH DREVER? 


Belatedly I have just been reading 
T September number of Contempo- 
“Y Psychology, In it I found myself— 


Parochial but Wise—credited with a 
book which at first I did not even 
recognize. Then I remembered. Shortly 
after the Second World War I was ap- 
proached by a firm of publishers who 
produce, in accordance with an admir- 
able nineteenth century fashion, a sort 
of do-it-yourself culture kit. A volume 
of collected papers in each subject is 
accompanied by a short explanatory 
booklet. I was asked to re-write the 
booklet for Psychology, and to suggest 
one or two additional papers for the 
volume. I had forgotten all about this. 

The book reviewed with such kindly 
perplexity last September was, I think, 
compiled by William Brown, who suc- 
ceeded McDougall at Oxford as Wilde 
Reader. 

It is a real period piece, and not a 
modern reproduction. Even the Drever 
article is by my father. 

I should be very grateful if you could 
let this be known. Other friends beside 
your reviewer will feel puzzled at what 
they take to be my choice. Much more 
important is that credit should be given 
where it is due. 

James DREVER 
University of Edinburgh 
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Herbert Spiegelberg 


Perspective 


The Phenomenological Movement: A Historical Introduction. 2 Vols. The 


Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. Pp. xxx 


47.50. 


i + 392; x + 393-735. Guilders 


Reviewed by RoBERT B. MacLeop 


Herbert Spiegelberg is professor of 
philosophy at Lawrence College in Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin. Born and educated 
in Germany, he began publishing with 
a contribution to Husserl’s Jahrbuch in 
1930. He cscaped the Nazis by leaving 
Germany in 1937 and escaped them 
again by surviving the torpedoed Athe- 
nia in 1939. In this country he taught 
for several years at Swarthmore College 
and has held visiting professorships at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Robert B. MacLeod, the re- 
viewer, is and for fourteen years has 
been, professor of psychology at Cornell 
University. He was born a Canadian, 
but became international after his MA 
at McGill, through work at Berlin, at 
Frankfort, and Columbia. For a number 
of years he was at Swarthmore College 
before returning (regressing?) briefly to 
McGill before moving to Cornell. He 
has been tagged as a phenomenologist 
of the David Katz type. Fog or no, he 
has worked on problems of perception, 
language and thinking with an occa- 
sional foray into social psychology. 


D'ossovo and Existentialism 
are words which psychologists have 
bandied about somewhat irresponsibly. 


The two movements have a first-cousin 


or, perhaps better, an uncle-nephew 
relationship; but there has been so much 
incestuous inbreeding that one becomes 
puzzled about the legitimacy of the 
progeny. We usually a. 
nology with Husserl, F 
Sartre; and we dispose of these as 
philosophy or literature. Then someone 
mentions that David Katz, an experi- 
mental psychologist, was a phenome- 
t; and someone else points to 
Tillich, the theologian, or to Jaspers, 
the psychiatrist, or to Carl Rogers, the 
clinical psychologist, all of whom have 
been listed as phenomenologists or ex- 
istentialists. If we read Existence, 
(1958), ably edited by May, Angel and 
Ellenberger, we are led to believe that 
Existentialism is a forward move in 
psychiatry. If we read Kuenzli’s The 
Phenomenological Problem, (1959), also 


sociate Phenome- 
stentialism with 


ably edited, we jump to the conclusion 
diat Phenomenology is an indigenous 
American product. Then, as all wise 
psychologists do, we check with Bor- 
ing's History of Experimental Psychol- 
no and we find that Goethe was a 
phenomenologist and that phenomenol- 
ogy became experimental with Ewald 
Hering. Köhler, in his Place of Value 
in a World of Facts, (1938), insists that 
phenomenological analysis is basic to 


HERBERT SPIE 


ELBERG 


all psychological theory. Gordon Allport 
in many publications, and notably in 
Becoming (1955) has recognized the 
importance of phenomenology; and 
there have been many others. Go to the 
Boulevard St. Germain, however, or 
even to Greenwich Village, and you 
will find bearded beatniks who talk the 
lingo of phenomenology and existen- 
tialism. It is all very confusing, 
It is a good thing, consequently, tha 

à competent historian of Vrbs dip 
found time to put the whole thing into 
perspective, Herbert Spiegelbe 


lo TS is one 
of Hitlers many 


gifts to American 
scholarship. He was not one of the 


inal Husserl group, but he 
to Husserl in classes, studied 
Pfänder, one of Mu Ds most 
guished pupils, and Subsequently dre 

upon the Husserl archives at the U. i 
versity of Louvain, There are few A oa 
ican scholars. better qualified pene 
about the Phenomenologi¢ ad 


orig- 
Was exposed 

with 
distin- 


Write 
al Movement, 
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For those psychologists who are 
tempted to think of themselves as phe- 
nomenologists, and for those who are 
not, Spiegelberg's two volumes will be 
good therapy; for, to be fully under- 
stood, psychological phenomenology 
must be viewed against the background 
of a wide expanse of philosophy, litera- 
ture, religion, and even politics, Spiegel- 
berg sketches this background with ad- 
mirable clarity, expounding the thinking 
of the major contributors and compar- 
ing trends in the various countries of 
Europe and America. Although the 
volumes are presumably written for a 
philosophic reader, the psychologist will 
find them an invaluable complement to 
the standard books on contemporary 
psychological theory. 


—_—— rightly speaks of a phe- 
nomenological “movement” rather than 
of a phenomenological “school.” There 
is no “school” of phenomenology any 
more than there is a “school” of exis- 
tentialism, There have been streams of 
thought which seem to have a common 
source but which have diverged, very 
much like the Nile at its delta, to form 
distinctive islands. There is a direct line 
from Brentano to Husserl to Heidegger, 
but neither pupil was completely loyal 
to his teacher, and other streams con- 
verged to feed the existentialism of 
Jean-Paul Sartre. The common source 
was not a man but a preoccupation 
with the data of immediate experience 
(Erlebnis) and, to pursue the analogy 
of the Nile, for the Nile has many 
original sources, this sort of preoccupa- 
tion can develop in many different 
ways. St. Augustine, and later Kierke- 
gaard, Buber, and Tillich, arrived at a 
of phenomenology through the 
probing of religious experience. Goethe 
was challenged by Newton's Optiks, a 
book on physics, to write his Farben- 
lehre, which is largely a good phenome- 
nology of color mixed up with some 
rather bad physics. Hering, Katz, and 
the Gestaltists, also became phenome- 
nological in their approach, but their 
reaction was as much against Helm- 
holtz as against Newton. Jaspers, im- 
patient with conventional psychopatho- 
logical classifications, attempted to 
recreate the consciousness of the wan- 
dering mind. Some of the Nazis tried 


sort 
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to pick up phenomenology, perhaps 
through a misreading of Nietsche, and 
almost made Husserl—a Jew—an Hon- 
orary Aryan. And, incongruously, one 
of the main streams of phenomenology 
bubbles up as existentialism in the anti- 
Nazi French underground. 


dos COMMON source of phenomenol- 
ogy, to repeat, is a fascination with the 
facts of immediate experience. To bor- 
row from Katz, it represents an attitude 
of “disciplined naiveté;’ to borrow 
from Husserl, it requires a “bracketing” 
of all bias and a cool inspection of the 
“essences” of experience. Can this form 
the basis of a rigorous philosophy, as 
Husserl hoped? or of an enriched psy- 
chology? Spiegelberg is modest in his 
claims for a phenomenological philoso- 
phy. Husserl moved farther and farther 
away from disciplined naiveté and 
ended up with a metaphysics which is 
almost esoteric. The counter-movement 
in philosophy, represented by the early 
Wittgenstein, will have nothing to do 
with the inspection of phenomena and 
finds its answers in linguistic analysis. 
These are perhaps the two major alter- 
natives in contemporary philosophy. 
Each movement claims that it is tough- 
minded and that the other is lost in a 
fog. Which will survive? Spiegelberg 
finds some solace in the transition from 
the early to the later Wittgenstein. 
"Don't think but look (schau)” says 
Wittgenstein. in Philosophische Unter- 
suchungen. And Spiegelberg’s comment 
is, "All this sounds surprisingly like the 
attempts of the earlier phenomenolo- 
gists to catch the phenomena them- 
selves in their common essences and in 
their full variety, free from interpreta- 
tion and without any attempt to reduce 
them one to another,” (p. 670). 

This reviewer has often asserted that 
à good phenomenology will enrich psy- 
chology, even thought it may not be a 
substitute for a science. Spiegelberg re- 
inforces the judgment. If we are to 
build a science we must first have an 
awakened curiosity about something. 
We may be curious about the tech- 
niques of controlling human behavior 
in Walden II, an eminently practical, 
and perhaps noble, kind of curiosity. 
Phenomenologists can also become curi- 
ous about the practical; in fact, Buy- 


tendijk wrote a book on the psychology 
of football (soccer). But as control be- 
comes established, free curiosity becomes 
cramped. The true phenomenologist be- 
comes bored with the predictable; his 
curiosity is aroused by the subtler 
nuances of his own experience, and he 
keeps wondering what the world is like 
for the other person. 

The literature is rich. Read Brentano 
again, and read Husserl, Scheler, and 
Sartre. Spiegelberg gives us a guide to 
all of these, plus many others, grace- 


fully written and documented by care- 
fully selected bibliographies. This is the 
best guide to the literature of phenome- 
nology that we have had in any language. 
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Suzanne Pacaud 


La Sèlection Professionnelle. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France; 
1959, Pp. 178. 7N.F. + T. L. 


Reviewed by Pnie H., DuBois 


Dr. Suzanne Pacaud is Directeur d^ 
Recherches au Centre National de lä 
Recherche Scientifique, and Directeur 
Adjoint a l'École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes. Polish by birth, she took a doc 
torate at the University of Cracow " 
[ore moving to France where she has 
published extensively on problems e 
personnel selection, job analysis, Ha 
dent prevention, training, experimenta 
methodology and aging. Philip 
DuBois, the reviewer, is professor © 
Psychology at Washington University 1" 
St. Louis. He spent four years during 
World War II in the U. S. Aviation 
Psychology Program and in 1944, “ 
Major DuBois, spent several months !! 
the North African Theatre of Oper 
tions helping the French Air Force 
establish a program to select flying Pe” 
sonnel. His experience also include’ 
service as Merit System Supervisor for 
the State of New Mexico and fourteen 
years as consultant to the Metropolitan 
Police Department in St. Louis. In 1957 
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his book Multivariate | Correlational 
Analysis was published by Harper's. 
(CP, Oct. 1958, 3, 291-292). 


RENCH work in personnel psychology 
F; sufficiently fertile and sufficiently 
different from the American variety 
that it deserves to be much better 
known in this country than it is at the 
present time. Dr. Suzanne Pacaud's 
"Personnel Selection" provides an ex- 
cellent introduction to the French ap- 
proach. It would repay the attention 
of practicing industrial and personnel 
psychologists, of writers of texts in ap- 
plied psychology, and of graduate stu- 
dents preparing to demonstrate pro- 
ficiency in reading current scientific 
French. 

It appears in a series entitled, Le 
Psychologue, edited by Paul Fraisse. 
Obviously the book is not intended for 
a mass market, like that of American 
paperbacks. Somewhat more general in 
scope and definitely less technical than 
a monograph, it is more specialized 
than the typical classroom text. It seems 
to be addressed to students and pro- 
fessionals who need to know something, 
but not everything, about a specialty. 

Nearly half of the titles listed in the 
bibliography and a clear majority of 
the studies described in the text are by 
J. M. Lahy, R. Bonnardel or Pacaud 
herself, but there is representation of 
other French work and some reference 
to British and American authors. Pacaud 
has not attempted a definitive survey 
of the vast literature of scientific. per- 
sonnel psychology, but gives instead a 
Systematic delineation of an approach 
that is both insightful and objective. 
Her presentation is illustrated. with a 
Wide variety of studies, with many of 
Which her familiarity is first hand. The 
manifest statistical content is minimal 
but underneath a smooth-flowing text 
considerable statistical sophistication is 
evident. ] 

For a number of years, beginning in 
the 1930's, Pacaud was a close associate 
of Lahy, whose pioneer work in applied 
Psychology dated back to 1908. As a 
result of this association and of her 
own distinctive contributions, her book 
represents a long and continuous tradi- 
tion in the major aspects of personnel 
research, including job analysis, test de- 


velopment and validation, selection, 
training, and the psychological study of 
accidents. As an eloquent spokesman for 
the scientific tradition in applied psy- 
chology, Pacaud skillfully presents a 
rational framework for personnel selec- 
tion, based upon rigorous method, yet 
with full recognition of the social im- 
plications of eliminating from consider- 
ation many applicants for employment. 


P. AUD is skillful in integrating an 
over-all view of the problems of human 
relations in industry with the tech- 
niques of objective psychology. Test de- 
velopment is an act of implementing 
investigation of hypotheses resulting 
from a meticulous job analysis. Valida- 
tion is testing these hypotheses. Points 
emphasized include the need for careful 
test administration, insightful considera- 
tion of the nature of the criteria, and 
avoidance of deceptive pitfalls en- 
countered when the nature of the sam- 
ple is not clearly understood. 

Her faith is firm in the ability of the 
psychologist to discover job characteris- 
tics susceptible of assessment through 
aptitude tests, often developed with a 
particular job in mind. Some of the 
tests (in the reviewer's somewhat free 
translation) are Test of Divided At- 
tention, Test of Resistance to an Ac- 
quired Psychomotor Habit, Test of 
Changing Direction of Action, and 
Following Simple Directions at a Speci- 
fied Rhythm. Names of other tests are 
more familiar: Aiming Test, Speed of 
Mental Reaction, and Logical Intelli- 
gence. Tests which the French like to 
call “psychophysiological” are also fre- 
quently mentioned, such as Test of 
Night Vision and Test of Restoration 
of Normal Vision after Exposure to 
Bright Light. 

In France some of the best work in 
personnel selection has been carried cut 
in the transportation industry, so that 
one is not surprised to read of validity 
studies on locomotive engineers and 
firemen, switchmen, and common labor- 
ers, as well as on punch clerks, account- 
ing machine operators, telephone op- 
erators and bus drivers. Her brief 
description of the duties of a station 
clerk is a vivid “chemin de fer" picture, 

Sightseers in Paris are universally 
familiar with the tiny autobuses which 


seem to go everywhere. The visiting 
psychologist may take comfort in the 
fact that nearly 40 years of continuous 
psychological research, used as a basis 
for rigorous selection. and training of 
operators, has reduced the accident rate 
markedly, despite enormous growth in 
other traffic and an 80% increase in 
maximum allowable speed. 

Pacaud is impatient with the super- 
ficial investigator, with the false scholar 
who calls himself a generalizer and 
with the practicing psychologist who 
says, "Everything is a test." She presents 
no brief against questionnaires and pro- 
jective techniques, but merely states 
that in personel selection she has not 
found them useful. 

While the systematic presentation of 
both methods and results in eliminating 
the unfit from modern industry is im- 
pressive, the chief contribution of the 
book is probably its uncompromising 
insistence that the use of the scientific 
method in solving detailed psychological 
problems is not only compatible with 
a broad philosophical point of view 
but is, in fact, its natural corollary. 


Refined Prejudice 


Charles Herbert Stember 


Education and Attitude Change. 
New York: Institute of Human 
Relations Press, 1961, Pp. xvii + 
182. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Swney I. PERLOE 


The author, now Chairman of the Soci- 
ology Department of University Col- 
lege, Rutgers University, was trained at 
Columbia and has been, for 15 years or 
more, focally concerned with the meas- 
urement of attitudes and opinion. For 
some years he worked at the National 
Opinion Research Center and he 
is doing research on the change of those 
deep-seated attitudes that are embedded 
in cultural norms. Sidney Perloe, the 
reviewer, was trained in Psychological 
social psychology at Michigan where he 
took the PhD in 1958. He js n 
among Friends at Haverford Collen, 
and reports himself as feeling unhapp 


now 


py 
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that experimental research in social psy- 
chology, including his own, appears 
neater than it is significant. He hopes 
for more good research on social prob- 
lems or on actual ideological issues. 


HE spread of secondary and higher 
il priorum in our population and the 
belief that formal education reduces 
prejudice have led to a feeling of 
optimism among adherents of egalita- 
rian ideologies. Unfortunately, the data 
presented in Education and Attitude 
Changes cast a disappointing shadow 
over these bright hopes for the futurc. 
The book is a collation of data con- 
cerning prejudice toward Negroes and 
Jews drawn from 26 surveys conducted 
by several national polling organizations 
during the period 1944-1959. The ques- 
tions selected for analysis are concerned 
with three aspects of prejudice: accept- 
ance of stereotyped beliefs, unwilling- 
ness to grant public rights to minority 
groups, and unwillingness to accept 
personal relations with minority group 
members. 

The general conclusion drawn by the 
author is that education is selectively 
related to prejudice. More educated 
persons are less likely to believe crude 
stereotypes, e.g., “Jewish businessmen are 
shrewd and tricky,” than are less edu- 
cated persons. However, they are just 
as likely to believe refined stereotypes 
such as, “Jews are not as good [as mem- 


bers of one’s own rel gious group] in 


being fair in business." 

Some of the most disappointing re- 
sults are found in a nationwide com- 
parison of college freshmen and seniors, 
There was little consistent difference 
between the two groups with respect to 
the expression of prejudiced opinions. 
For example, seniors were somewhat 
more willing than freshmen to accept 
Jews and Negroes as work partners but 
somewhat less willing to accept them as 
neighbors. 

Of particular practical relevance is 
the finding that when prejudice toward 
Negroes declines with increasing educa- 
tion, it does so only at the college level. 
Even at this level, the reduced prejudice 
seems to be present primarily among 
respondents who have had contact with 
college-educated Negroes. Contact with 


S d ational level 
Negroes at one's own educational | 
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was related to lower prejudice at all 
educational levels, although the rela- 
tionship was strongest at the college 
level. This finding, taken with the fact 
that relatively few Negroes attend col- 
lege and even fewer attend integrated 
colleges, indicates that an important 
opportunity for reducing prejudice 
against Negroes is being wasted. The 
interaction between educational level 
and equal status contact also appears to 
the reviewer to provide some support 
for the controversial view that improv- 
ing the quality of Negro primary and 
secondary education, so that more Ne- 
groes can get to integrated colleges, is 
more likely to result in the reduction 
of prejudice than altering school boun- 
daries for the sole purpose of putting 
Negroes and whites in the same class- 
room (Conant, 1961). 


jet conclusions presented in Educa- 
tion and Attitude Change must be re- 
garded as tentative for the following 
methodological reasons, all of which are 
at least implicitly recognized by the 
author. 


a) Neither comparisons among adults 
with different amounts of education nor 
comparisons between groups of freshmen 
and seniors provide a basis for inferring 
that attitude change is or is not a result 
of education. It is unfortunate, in this 
connection, that Professor Stember limited 
himself to survey data. Newcomb's Ben- 
nington study (1957), and perhaps the 
recent Vassar studies (Sanford, 1956), 
would have been useful additions to his 


Surveys in providing information about 
attitude change, 

b) Some of the questions, requiring 
yes 


or no answers, might h 
interpreted differently 
spondents, 


education; 
ferent 


ave been 
by different re- 
especially those differing in 
for example, “Are Jews dif- 
from non-Jews?” 
open-end. depth queries wo 
useful in resolving the 


Responses to 
uld have been 
ambiguity. 

c) The study is sub 
tially confounding eff, 
in the samples in 
examined, 


ject to the poten- 
ects of differences 
the various surveys 
and in the short and long 
term changes of social climate which 
might have occurred over the period 


covered by the compilation. For example, 
the two 


questions about the business 
Practices of Jews, given above as illustra- 
tions, 


were drawn from separate studies, 


conducted seven years apart by different 
organizations. On the other hand, sec- 
ondary analyses of data compiled from 
disparate sources are preferable, despite 
their faults, to the complete lack of inte- 
gration of research data. 


d) Apart from a lonely probability 
value on page 59 (an insignificant ‘one 
at that), there is no statistical evaluation 
of the data. Admittedly, significance levels 
have little meaning for non-probability 
samples, but at least some of the data 
included in the analysis are drawn from 
probability samples and therefore could 
be subjected to statistical tests. However: 
it must be acknowledged that agreement 
among the findings of several large na- 
tionwide probability samples and care- 
fully chosen quota samples might be l 
far better index of reliability than ‘ 
p-value of .01 based on a small group ° 
undergraduate recruited K 
psychology the re 
searcher. 


a 


volunteers 


courses taught by 


i ] n- 
Education and Attitude Change ore 
tains a staggering 167 tables in its 194 


7 epe he 

pag Yet, due to the clarity of t : 
E: aries a 
intervening text and the summaries a 
the end of cach section, the book 5 


s 7 ately, the 
not difficult to read. abasic : 
they 


c in 
on 


tables are not as informative as 
might be because all the entries ar 
percentages. The number of cases a 
which each percentage is based varies 9 : 
that it is difficult to evaluate the ie 
portance of a given difference. At d 
very least, marginal frequencies shou 
have been provided. T 

In summary, Education and ME 
Change, despite its methodologic® 
problems, deserves attention from cae 
psychologists and educators concern’ d 
with reducing prejudice. They will n 
no definitive answers about the gia 
of education, but they will be piel 
prepared to formulate hypotheses we 1 
have both ideological and theoretica 
significance. 
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Psychometrics Über Alles 


Michael Young 


The Rise of the Meritocracy. New York: Random House, 1959. Pp. 160. 


$3.50. 


Reviewed by Harry Laurent 


The author, Michael Young, is a soci- 
ologist with a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of London. He has been actively 
and centrally involved in the affairs of 
the British Labor Party and in the ini- 
tiation of the Consumers Association. 
Along a more academic line he started 
the Institute of Community Studies at 
the University of London and, in 1959, 
was a fellow at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 
The reviewer, Harry Laurent, is now 
Social Science Research Advisor in the 
Employee Relations Department of the 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.)- On his 
way to his present position he served 
as a classification and assignment officer 
in the Air Force, worked as a USES 
Employment Counselor, did reasearch 
in Western Reserve’s Personnel Research 
psychology 
coordinated 


Institute, received a PhD in 
from Western. Reserve, and 


the Industrial Relations Planning Divi- 
{merican Oil Com- 


sion of the Arabian 4 pete 
activities 


pany. His present research á 
center in the problem of the early iden- 
tification of potentially successful ls 
agers, He has a general and lasting 
concern that social science knowledge 
be used in solving industry's problems 


in. relations. 


HIS Essay is a satirical social his- 
bos of England from 1870 through 
2033 with particular emphasis on 
Changes in the educational system. and 
their effects, The stated purpose is to 
Dresent the historical causes of work- 
ers’ grievances in the early part of the 
twenty-first century; however, the un- 
derlying purpose is quite clear. The aur 
thor cleverly projects current trends in 
order to argue against a) testing aS 2 


means of predicting and controlling be- 
havior and b) to the segregation of stu- 
dents on the basis of ability. He also 
argues for a classless society. 

The author specialized on the 1914- 
1963 period in the sixth form of gram- 
mar school, and much of his back- 
ground material comes from that era. 
He is obviously a meritocrat himself and 
makes it extremely easy for the reader 
to identify with the intelligentsia. 

Today (2033, that is) every member 
of the meritocracy has a minimum IQ 
of 125, the 5% of the nation who know 
what 5% means. Intelligence is defined 
operationally: the ability to raise pro- 
duction, directly or indirectly. Effort is 
measured as precisely as intelligence, 
and intelligence plus effort equal merit 
(I + E = M). The aristocracy has been 
replaced gradually by the meritocracy. 

For hundreds of years British society 
had been a battleground between the 
principle of selection. by family and 
that of selection by merit. True, some 
would have been selected under either 
principle; yet, an undue number of 
sons followed in their fathers profes- 
sional or business footsteps. Intelligence 
had been distributed at random among 
the classes; during the intellectual rev- 
olution it has been redistributed among 
the classes, and the nature of the classes 
has changed. The fact of genetic in- 
equality, a simple lesson, is painfully 
difficult to accept. 

Formerly (looking backward, still, 
from 2033), many well qualified. stu- 
dents left school to earn a living. The 
strain of competitive examinations at 
age 11 was great, and, once the cla 


fication had been made, it was di 
cult for the late developer to transfer 
different school. 


"ur Socialists ad- 


mired the comprehensive schools of the 
United States, but these schools failed 
in England for various reasons. The 
problem with the schools in England 
was that students were selected on a 
basis other than merit—their parents 
bank accounts. They unashamedly in- 
herited their education and with it their 
future status in society. Education de- 
cided the point of entry into industry; 
this, in turn, determined where one fin- 
ished. This educational injustice en- 
abled people to preserve their illusions 
and inequality of opportunity fostered 
the myth of human equality. 

Pressure for greater equality of op- 
portunity increased to the point that 
elementary schools were improved, sec- 
ondary education made free, and the 
number of university scholarships multi- 
plied. By 1972 dropouts for economic 
reasons were prevented by paying stu- 
dents 60° above the industrial earn- 
ings of people their age. This was 
expensive but less than had been spent 
up to that time for those at the oppo- 
site end of the scale, and the payout 
was greater, Also, since the meritocracy 
could never be better than its teach- 
ers, a system was established whereby 
the more intelligent students were as- 
signed to the more intelligent teachers 
and the smaller classes. 


I. THE PERSPECTIVE of 2023, it can 
be seen that the rise of the educational 
psychologist preceded the rise of the 

meritocracy just as changes in the edu- 

cational system preceded ability to se- 
lect students properly. But educational 
psychology caught up and assumed a 
central place in education. By 1950 most 
children were taking tests, and the IQ 
was established as the chief qualifica- 
tion of the elite. The proportion of 
people with high IQ's could not be 
raised but the proportion in activities 
calling for their full abilities was stead- 
ily increased. There were objections to 
testing. Naturally. But procedures were 
refined to the point. that 

intelligence could be tested 
and the age determined at 
would develop. With these 
ments 


an infants 
accurately 
which it 
improve- 
tests became the 
ments of social justice, 
In addition, 20 


Very instru- 


intelligence js not 
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an abstraction but an operational con- 
cept. The test of the tests is empirical, 
a statistical question. The results were 
related to high performance in gram- 
mar school, in the university, and in 
life. Unfortunately, psychologists were 
slow in devising tests of the tests. 

Everyone was encouraged to apply 
for retesting each five years. If one 
scored higher than before, his old Na- 
tional Intelligence Card was destroyed 
and a new one substituted so that no 
employer or fiancee who wished to 
view an individual's IO (or no reader 
of Who's Who) would be aware of his 
once lower status. This practice of 
retesting resulted in pressures from 
children on parents to strive for re- 
Classification. Books on the care of 
parents were studied avidly. 

Industry's hectic and ineffective com- 
petition for talent necessitated govern- 
mental control over brainpower plan- 
ning, planning which started with 
better selection and education from the 
age of three. 

Attitudes towards experience changed 
also. If selection should be on the basis 
of merit alone, age should be as ir- 
relevant as birth. Three counterforces 
helped to overcome the gerontocracy: 
Pressure from the better educated and, 
therefore, more confident young people; 
support from oldsters who had lost 
their places on the ladder; and the im- 
provement of merit rating to the point 
where it could replace seniority as an 
objective measure. 

Changes in education and industry 
brought changes in class relationships. 
Most members of the lower classes have 
accepted the standards by which they 
are judged. They know they have had 
every opportunity. The situation has 
been saved by the development of an 
esteem for physical achievement, the 
policy of retesting, hope for better 
things for children and grandchildren, 
the stupidity which assigned the lower 
classes to their status, changing job 
titles from Workers to Technicians, and 
the development of a Pioneer Corps to 
do the menial work. 

Since 2005 everyone has been paid 
the Equal. Differences in contribution 
to the organization are compensated by 
the awarding of extras, including do- 
mestic servants, which free the meri- 
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tocracy for the work they 
to do. 


were trained 


gen THEN, is the background of the 
crisis of 2033. The degree of resent- 
ment of the lower classes could not be 
determined because the stupid were also 
inarticulate. Contributing factors were 
not associated entirely with the lower 
classes and included the disparity be- 
tween the intelligent woman’s voca- 
tional function and her desire to be 
a wife and mother, problems involved 
in the adoption of intelligent children, 
teachers’ reactions against ability seg- 
regation in kindergarten, and agitation 
of some reactionaries to make the meri- 
tocracy hereditary. 

Little was anticipated from the up- 
rising. Effective leadership was lack- 
ing. It consisted of women meritocrats, 
older men retired from power, and a 
few members of the lower class, How- 
ever, events proved that even a sociol- 
ogist can be wrong. A footnote indicates 
that the author was killed in the up- 
rising. 

The essay's thesis is summarized in 
a manifesto issued by the Technicians’ 
Party in 2009. The Technicians’ goal 
is a classless society. They seek equality 
in the sense that they want every man 
to be respected for the good that is in 
him. They would consider not only 
one's intelligence, education, and power 
but also his kindness, courage, sensitiv- 
ity, and as many other qualities as 
necessary. Everyone, then, would have 
equal opportunity, not to rise up in the 


world in the light of any mathematical 
measure, but to develop his own special 
capacities for leadi 


ng a rich life. 

This is a persuasive book. Most read- 
ers will probably agree with 
points ably made, 
thesis is difficult t 
tion of qualities ot 
education 
of a 


many 
However, the major 
9 accept. Considera- 
her than intelligence, 
» and power is no guarantee 
classless Society, an observation 
illustrated. by various cultures through- 
out the world. It is also unlikely that 
such sharp class distinctions would ex- 
ist unless one were willing to draw 
fine lines through the merit continuum, 
Then, too, industry has not been, nor 
is it likely to become, the sole deter- 
miner of class status, Other organiza- 


tions—church, family, community—do, 
and will continue to, 
qualities. : 

Another questionable feature lies in 
the projections. Trends in measurement 
and education seem to be projected on 
a straight line; educational and indus- 
trial psychologists have attained out- 
standing success in the measurement of 
intelligence and effort. If this is so, it 
would scem reasonable that social psy- 
chologists and sociologists should be 
equally successful in solving the result- 
ing social problems. 

Perhaps during the next 70 years the 
described accuracy of intelligence meas- 
urement will be reached, but this 1$ 
questionable. Even so, it is doubtful 
whether intelligence test scores alone 
will predict perfectly a realistic crite- 
rion of success unless considerable self- 
validation of the results is built inte 
the situation. There is no evidence 59 
far that managers will allow this t° 
happen. They will probably insist OP 
comparable efficiency in the measure- 
ment of additional variables which they 
consider important. 


reward other 


It is unfortunate that the author of 
this essay was killed in the Peterloo 
uprising in 2033. Fortunately, how- 
ever, no one took the liberty of wc 
ing his manuscript. The book is we 
lently written and makes delightful ex 
provocative reading. It is recommende! 
for anyone with an interest in trends 
in education or in the reward systems 
of business and industry. 


Counsel on Counseling 


L. H. Lofquist and George IN. Eng- 
land 


Problems in Vocational Counseling 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown: 
1961. Pp. xxii 4- 186. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Currorp S. KNAPE 


The authors, Lofquist and England, ar 
both Minnesota PhD’s, were both 
trained by the late Donald Paterson 
and are both professors in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Minnesota— 


Lofquist as a counseling psychologist 
and English as an industrial one. Each 
has produced a book separately and to- 
gether they published the monographs 
Minnesota Studies in Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Clifford Knape is chief of 
the Vocational Counseling Service in 
the Waco, Texas, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital and, at the same time, is 
adjunct professor at Baylor University. 
He had his doctoral work in the De- 
partment of Educational Psychology at 
the University of Texas, has served as 
a Proficiency Measurement S. 'pecialist in 
the Air Force during two wars, and is 
now president-elect of the Texas Re- 
habilitation Association. 


ne purpose of this tautly-designed 

book is expressed in its subtitle, 
The Application of Research. Findings. 
The authors have organized significant 
and thought-provoking data under 
forty-six problem areas in vocational 
and rehabilitation counseling. 

Use of research findings in the prac- 
tice of any profession is slow and 
sporadic. When practitioners vary 
greatly in professional preparation and 
current exposure to research reports, 
the resultant time and content loss is 
magnified. Increasing need for voca- 
tional counselors in our culture has led 


to expansion of training facilities and 
“It is high 


proliferation of research. 
time for a problem-oriented book to ap- 
pear on the scene," Professor Paterson 
points out in his cogent introduction to 
this book. 

The problem areas range 
chair to office-chair topics. 
of counseling, reinforcement of verbal 
behavior, status of counselors: this WSID 
is woofed with such technique-topics 25 
the Oral Trade Test, report writing, 
and construction of test profiles. The 
authors concern with rehabilitation 
counseling is clearly evident—eighteen 
of the problems involve this specialty. 
For each problem, facts are given and 
Specific questions are discussed. Discus- 
sion length varies from one page (re- 
Port writing) to ten pages (definition of 
Counselor), References to the specific 
Sources are cited, and related reference 
are frequently shown. An appendix cor 


from arm- 
Definition 


relates the problems with sections of 
thirty texts on counseling. 

The authors define vocational coun- 
seling as “a continuous learning process 
involving interaction in a nonauthori- 
tarian fashion, between two individuals 
whose problem solving efforts are 
oriented toward vocational planning . . . 
not only (for) solution of the im- 
mediate problem but also . . . (for) new 
techniques for meeting future prob- 
lems.” Psychotherapy “may result in 
some measure" but the focus remains 
on vocational planning. This definition 
is likely to be viewed as unnecessarily 
restrictive, especially by counseling psy- 
chologists in rehabilitation specialties. 
The authors defend this view very capa- 
bly, however, by asserting that the voca- 
tional counselor “must attend to a 
vocational-problem configuration against 
the total adjustment background of the 
individual,” and “if the total back- 
ground permits no crystallization of a 
vocational set of problems, perhaps . . . 
the situation is not one that is feasible 
for the special competencies of the voca- 
tional counselor." Dissatisfaction with 
this definition, on the part of rehabilita- 
tion counselors, may quite possibly stem 
from particular idiosyncrasies of posi- 
tion or assignment rather than essential 
defects in the definition itself. For ex- 
ample, a rehabilitation counselor in a 
neuropsychiatric setting may well be 
defensive about the incidental role of 
psychotherapy in the suggested defini- 
tion. 

The problems in the area of ethics 
involve the pressures vocational counse- 
lors feel to enter into deeper relation- 
ships with counselees, One problem 
describes a counselee who shows signs 
of extreme anxiety and for whom a re- 
ferral to a clinical psychologist or a 
psychiatrist seems to be an obvious 
precedent to any vocational planning. 
The nearest clinician to whom referral 
could be made is thirty miles away. The 
APA standard applicable to this prob- 
lem is cited and the problem is easily 
solved. Note, however, that semantic 
guideposts of extreme anxiety and an 
obvious precedent are not operationally 
available to the counselor. Substitute 
the words anxiety and a desirable prec- 
edent for the guideposts, and the 
clearcut nature of the solution vanishes. 


Does the solution now hinge on geogra- 
phy instead of ethics? Obviously not, 
but wherein lies the distinction? Perhaps 
ethical problems cannot be verbalized 
nor solved on paper, but this reviewer 
would have preferred a broader series 
of ethical problems and a more detailed 
discussion of this area. Of course, this 
is carping, as the authors specifically 
disclaim encyclopedic coverage or final 
solutions. 

This book will be useful to vocational 
and other adjectivally-described counse- 
lors in many settings. The approach is 
stimulating, and the discussion en- 
courages thought, further reading, and 
further research. While such encourage- 
ment is patently the hope for any pro- 
fessional publication, this book seems 
to achieve the aim more than do most. 
To check this effect, the reviewer asked 
advanced counseling students to con- 
sider several of the problems. Lively 
discussion ensued, with fine individual 
involvement on the part of each student. 
It is believed that this will be the ex- 
perience of most readers, in or out of 
classrooms. 

Belaborers wary of their ire sometimes 
end a review with a tongue-in-check at- 
titude, commending the publication as 
useful or interesting or well-bound. This 
reviewer has no such motives but he 
makes the same noises: this book is 
useful, it is interesting, it is well-bound, 
and it is a valuable book for all current, 
would-be, or has-been counselors. 


Search for Mainsprings 
in Collective Behavior 


Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang 


Collective Dynamics. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1961 
Pp. xii + 563, $7.25. f 


Reviewed by Dwianv W. CHAPMAN 


The authors, a husband and wife team 
are sociologists who teach at Brooklyn 

m 
College and who have carlier pub 


lished 
on problems of mass 


communication 


Dwight Chapman, the re viewer, is chai 
3 rair- 
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man of the psychology department at 
Vassar College and by now is an old 
hand at reviewing for CP (CP, July, 
1957, 2, 192-4) (CP, March 1960, 5, 
95f.) (CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 304). After 
trying, more than 20 years ago, to teach 
some statistics to the present editor of 
CP, he turned from the more academic 
pursuits to a concern with practical 
social psychology in various operations 
during and after World War II. He did 
return to an academic setting but not 
to psychophysics and statistics. His in- 
terest in collective behavior is consonant 
with his general involvement in social 
psychology and with a special interest 
in disaster research. 


dien CONCEPT of collective behavior 
is undoubtedly less familiar to psy- 
chologists than to sociologists. As a 
technical term it designates, in the 
words of this book, *patterns of inter- 
action characterized by relative spon- 
taneity, transitoriness, and volatility" as 
against "the more clearly articulated, 
durable, and  institutionalized forms 
with which so much of sociology is 
concerned." It embraces, that is, social 
phenomena that are less predictable 
from a knowledge of enduring or 
prevalent social structures than would 
be bureaucratic behavior or role-en- 
actment within the family, but that 
are nevertheless sociological in in- 
terest and domain because they are not 
simply a function of the psychological 
dispositions of individuals, 


As a recognized field of sociology, 
collective behavior has been marked out 
for nearly the last forty years. What is 
of interest to social psychologists in this 
book, however, is the mission of the 
authors: to reorient collective behavior 
towards concepts of the dynamics that 
make it happen and away from the 
rather sterile classificatory terms that 
have so long embalmed a potentially 
lively subject. The opportunity for this 
is ripening; and it is a virtue of the 
book that it demonstrates that the time 


is by no means too early for a worthy 
attempt. The sources for the empirical 
substance of the field lie in the many 
investigations by sociologists, social psy- 
chologists, and the  interdisciplinary 
breed that resist either classification, of 
phenomena like mass movements, crowd 
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and mob episodes, disaster behavior, 
collective conversions of belief, and the 
many other adventitious social events 
that have been studied not for the sake 
of illuminating the constancies of large 
social structures but to make more 
intelligible events that take place some- 
what outside 
of—the stabi 


even, indeed, in spite 
ty of roles and expecta- 
tions in the wider society. The number 
of such studies been mounting 


rapidly in the past couple of decades. 


has 


It is a formidable enterprise to bring 
conceptual order into a field whose 
concrete examples sprawl from battle- 
field panic on the one hand to religious 
revivals on the other. At the level of 
basic processes common to all such 
phenomena, the Langs have developed 
five governing notions: (1) collective 
definition, the effort to gain through 
rumor a cognitive clarity that is not 
satisfied by official information; (2) de- 
moralization, in the sense of the retreat 
from prevailing societal goals towards 
more restricted and private aims that 
conventional values have failed to 
satisfy; (3) crowd behavior centering 
around the crowd's 
against the 


collective defense 
of conventional 
norms; (4) conversion, in the sense of 
marked and rapid change in shared 
beliefs and norms; and (5) crystalliza- 


ton, or the occasional tendency of col- 
lective behavior to stabilize 
some nucleus of leade 


control 


around 
rship persistent 
enough to bring about some long-term 
changes in the wider social economy. 


Whatever basic principles are applied 
to collective behavior and these prin- 
ciples are applied with 
Success—the sociological job in hand is 
to account for the conditions under 
which people, who are normally func- 
tioning in Sroups and masses that are 
widely open to the large 
come to 


considerable 


Social system, 
time in some 
collectivity that is largely 
closed to the Surrounding system. The 
job of the social Psychologist is some- 
what different, however, Since, for him, 
the openness or closedness of the social 
Situation with respect to the 

system is not of much concern, 
interest in collective behavior is liv 
for another reason. Collective beha: 
furnishes him a social laborator 
which the conditions affecting the 


function for a 
emergent 


total 
his 
ely 
vior 
y in 
social 


conduct of the individual are partic- 
ularly close at hand for observation, 
and in which these conditions wax and 
wane within a relatively short time so 
that their effect can better be isolated. 

For this reason, the comprehensive 
range of social situations covered by 
Collective Dynamics, the well described 
case studies that it uses for illustration, 
and the thoughtful interpretations that 
it offers make it a book that can be 
very profitably read by students in any 
course on social psychology, quite aside 
from its merits as a provocative text- 
book in its own field. 


Decisions, 
Decisions 


Warren 


S. McCulloch (Ed.) 


Human Decisions in Complex e. 
tems. (Annals of the New be 
Academy of Sciences, ber 
Art. 5.) New York: New Yor 
Academy of Sciences, 1961. Pp- 
715-896. 


Reviewed by Jesse OnrANSKY 


Warren McCulloch, the editor of this 
group of papers, is a physiologist a^ 
physician who has taught psychology 
and is widely known for his work 0" 
the functional organization of ps 
central nervous system. Jesse Orlansky: 
an industrial psychologist with @ 
Columbia PhD, was for a number of 
years vice president of Dunlap and 4s 
sociates and is now at the Institute [9! 


2 . rncd 
Defense Analysis where he is concerne 
with military planning. 


HIS MONOGRAPH contains 12 papers 
dod for a conference O” 
Human Decisions in Complex Systems; 
held by The New York Academy of 
Sciences in 1960. The papers, which are 
more or less related to human decision 
making and to complex systems, deal 
with such topics as levels of decision 
making, psychophysics, stochastic learn- 


ing, risk taking behavior and the 
reticular formation of the brain. Ex- 
perimental data are reported in about 
half the papers. The purpose of the 
conference is not described and there 
is no preface, summary or conclusion 
to the monograph. 

Some of the papers are excellent. 
Lawrence Fogel shows that it is es- 
sential to provide a set of descriptive 
measurements for the decision tasks to 
be accomplished throughout a man-ma- 
chine system and offers a model based 
on the concept of intelligence level 
rather than amount of information. 
Sidney Siegel reports a decision making 
model, supported by experimental data, 
in which the person’s strategy varies as 


induced reinforcements are varied. 


L. H. Van der Tweel shows that there 
is a more or less linear electro-physio- 
logical response to the lower frequency 
of light inputs which may be recorded 
even below the subjective threshold. 

However, it is obvious that the mono- 
graph lacks organization and a central 
theme. The “complex systems” include 
man-machine systems, psychophysics, 
stochastic learning in rats, and a variety 
of physiological processes. Apparently, 
any complex, time-dependent process 
would qualify as a human decision 
making proces. The monograph re- 
minds one of the airplane once de- 
scribed as a bucket of bolts all going 
more or less in the same direction. If 
this monograph had a pilot, I judge it 
also needed a navigator. 


State of Visual Research 
in 1958 


National Physical Laboratory 


Visual Problems of Color: 
lishing Co., 1961 ( 


Symposium. 2 Vols. New York: Chemical Pub- 
first published 1958 by Her Majesty's Stationery 


Office, London). Pp. 395, 367. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Howarp D. BAKER 


CP's biographer throws up his hands at 
any symposium, and where one 15 inter- 
national, multidisciplinary and two-vol- 
umed, the retreat is utter and hearty. 
however, has a single 


This symposium 
] 
faceted 


reviewer and though he is multi- 
he properly can be given a paragraph. 
He is Howard D. Baker, of the Tor 
chology department of Florida State 
University. He took his MA with John 
Paul Nafe at Washington University 
and his PhD with Clarence Graham at 
Columbia. After Columbia he went t0 
Johns Hopkins where he did colorimetry 
and color research for two years before 
moving to Tallahassee. He is now a 
member of the NRG Armed Forces 
Committee on Vision and plans to 
Spend the year 1962-1963 in the Physi- 


ological Laboratory at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 


1958 the National Physical Labora- 
I tory at Teddington, England, broad- 
ened its regular series of physics sym- 
posia to include a number of biophysical 
topics. The present volumes on vision 
and color are a transcription of the first 
such symposium on a biophysical topic. 
The report was originally published in 
1958 by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
for the Laboratory. Now the two vol- 
umes have been reprinted commercially 
in the United States. The reprint in- 
cludes all of the original material, and 
in addition the first volume includes 
E. H. Land's two controversial papers 
on color vision. Land's papers were 
originally published in the Proceedings 
of the National Academy of Sciences of 
the United States. 

As is true of most published symposia, 
this one is a group of independent 


papers such as would normally be found 
in the technical journals. What sets this 
symposium above the usual run is its 
really international character. Eleven 
countries are represented, and there are 
nearly as many Russian papers as 
American. Fortunately everything is 
printed in English. 

An entire session of the meeting was 
devoted to a long paper by George 
Wald, presented as a memorial to the 
late Selig Hecht. It deserves special 
mention. Wald gives here a rather com- 
prehensive statement of his views on the 
role played by photochemical processes 
in visual functions. It displays Wald's 
clear and impressive style and it is suf- 
ficiently polemic in tone to be amusing 
and forceful. Blows from critics of the 
photochemical point of view appear to 
have been felt. Wald pays much more 
attention to non-photochemical factors 
now than he did a decade ago. The 
present product, again, is a convincing 
theory. 

Several other papers on visual pig- 
ments follow Dr. Wald's. They make it 
clear that the topic has become one of 
great biochemical complexity, but from 
the complexity has emerged a clear 
hope that the problem of human color 
vision is near a physiochemical reso- 
lution. 

Much attention has been attracted by 
W. A. H. Rushton's astonishing feat of 
measuring the characteristics of visual 
pigments in the eyes of living persons. 
Most of the papers make reference to 
Rushton's research, and it is considered 
to promise a definitive answer to color 
vision in the near future. 


T biochemical papers are largely 
British and American. The remainder 
of the first volume and the first. half 
of the second is devoted to the more 
traditional. psychophysical approach to 
color. The papers here are of that sort 
which is the despair of the non-specialist 
in color, because of the specialized 
background in colorimetry which they 
presuppose. Suffice it to say that these 
papers do not appear to be convi i 
on any particular problem. 

Tt is intere 


erging 


sting that the authors of 
the psychophysical and colormetric pa 
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pers are more international in character 
than either the biochemical sections 
which began the symposium or the 
electrophysiological section which closes 
it. (This latter section is irritatingly 
absent from the Table of Contents of 
Volume II, by the way, although its 
subject matter is listed in detail on the 
dustcover.) 

The Russians play a considerable 
part in the symposium. Their research 
is psychophysical and is surprisingly 
traditional in approach. Their sources 
and references are largely from west- 
ern literature, and are familiar and cur- 
rent. There are some surprises; for ex- 
ample, there is the jolt of having some 
of D. B. Judd's meticulous work dis- 
missed as “groundless.” For the most 
part, however, the Russians appear to 
be adding bricks rather than surveying 
foundations. 

It is regrettable that the publisher 
chose to add the two extraneous articles 
by E. H. Land. Of course these are the 
famous ones, reporting his original 
color experiments and his very original 
interpretations. It is true that they have 
caused a great stir in academic circles. 
For the most part the stir has been 
among scientists who are not familiar 
with the literature of color research, 
and who are unaware of the possibilities 
inherent in contrast effects and two- 
color mixtures, To include the Land 


articles without any of the subsequent 
careful discussions about them is to 


perpetuate a debatable claim to im- 
portance. 

With the above possible exception 
the reprinted symposium forms a really 
fine survey of the state of visual theory 
in 1958. The volumes include contribu- 
tions for many of the best visual scien- 
tists in the world, who represent several 
countries and several academic disci- 
plines. An outsider curious about cur- 
rent visual research could do no better 
than start with this symposium. A 
vision specialist should be warned that 
he will regret it if he fails to buy the 
books. 


LE 


Despite all the differences the unity of 
mankind will assert itself irresistibly. 


—Junc 
n 
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Global Charting of Personality 


Bert Kaplan (Ed.) 


Studying Personality Cross-Culturally. Evanston, Ill: Row, Peterson, 


1961. Pp. ix + 687. $8.50. 


Reviewed by James Bert 


Bert Kaplan, who edited and 
buted to the present volume, 
Sociate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Kansas. He has had a 
long fascination and involvement with 
cross-cultural matters. After receiving 
his doctorate in Social Relations at 
Harvard, he has done field work among 
the Navaho and Zuni Indians, has 
edited Primary Records in Culture and 
Personality, has authored, with T. F. A. 
Plaut the book Personality in a Com- 
munal Society: An Anal of the 
Mental Health of the Hutterites, and 
has published a number of researches 
dealing with the cross-cultural use of 
projective techniques. The reviewer, 
James Bieri, is Associate Professor of 
Clinical Psychology in the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity. After receiving his doctorate at 
Ohio State he consorted with anthro- 
pologists and sociologists in Harvard's 
Department of Social Relations before 
crossing into the culture of social work. 
He has published research in a number 


of aspects of personalit 
development. 


contri- 
is As- 


y and personality 
Now he is interested. in 
the process of clinical judgment and is 
studying the relation 


of psychosocial 
factors and cognitive be. 


havior. 


T study of culture and personality 
is as old as modern psychology it- 


self, having drawn the attention of such 
early stalwarts as Wundt, McDougall, 
and Freud. This has been a cyclical 
history, marked by theoretical ferment, 
zealous hopes, and vexatious despair. 
Like an over-age prizefighter, cross- 
cultural analysis has been counted out 
repeatedly by its critics, only to return 


with renewed vigor to plague its OP" 
ponents. The present volume is note- 
worthy because while it reflects eid 
history, it also attempts to forge ahead 
and benefit from this mixed heritage 
rather than merely to perpetuate in 

Doing this in a compendium form T 
no easy task, particularly when 30 e 
tributors to 24 chapters are PM 
But Kaplan has used this scope well s 
provide us with some insight into n 
this field has been, what it has tried i 


E there t 
do, how well it has fared, and whe vs 
> derable 


should be going. With his consi chis 


background and involvement 1 bot 
field, one senses that the years of vh s 
sembling this work have om 
sobering impact on the author PET 
he was unduly modest in terms © 
space he gave his own observations. 


in a 


* is 
clear m bi 
he is dis 
before: 


For Kaplan makes it 
epilogue to this volume that I 
satisfied with what has gonc Ys 
both in terms of method and ok 

There has not been a realization o 
the naive hope that the apprenti s 
yesteryear were equal to the task Eis pia 
lineating the subtle interplay of ace a 
ality development across differing Ex 
tural contexts. The breadth and dí “id 
of this history are spelled out panes 
detail by Milton Singer in the ant ats 
chapter. Two major theoretical Oe 
are evident. Starting in the 1920s; 
grand alliance between anthropolo®, 
and psychoanalysis provided a oio 
proving-ground for such protagonists 
Malinowski and Roheim. Subsequent 7 
theories of typical personality struct! 
in different cultures were developed by 
Benedict, Kardiner, and DuBois, n 
emphasis finding its most recent e 
pression in the various concepts of n? 


tional character. Bedeviled by circular 
reasoning, conceptual confusions, and 
methodological difficulties, these global 
formulations have led many workers to 
seek other theoretical pastures for their 
nutriment. 

Particularly noteworthy are the 
theoretical chapters in this book which 
attempt to provide alternative formula- 
tions to the idea that social structure 
and personality exist in terms of what 
Kaplan refers to as isomorphic or sym- 
metrical relations. That is, the belief 
that social structure supports a pre- 
dominant pattern of personality func- 
tioning is giving away to the recognition 
that many specific patterns of individual 
motivation may articulate within a 
given social structure or social move- 
ment. Devereux stresses this point in 
the context of analyzing studies of the 
diverse motives of Hungarian freedom 
fighters. Such a notion probably re- 
quires new concepts dealing with the 
interaction between individual motiva- 
tion and role behavior, for as Kaplan 
states: “if taken seriously, this idea is 
incompatible with modal personality 
theory.” While both Spiro and Parsons, 
in separate chapters, broach this prob- 
ions of social structure 
in particular 


lem in discu 
and personality, Spiro 


emph s the need for greater vers 
tility in concepts to bridge these two 
domains. 


theo- 
An- 


P aps the most provocative 
retical chapter is the attempt of A 
thony Wallace to provide a cognitive 
approach to what he terms the Spanie 
unity of human groups.” By employing 
concepts strikingly akin to recent i 
velopments in cognitive personality 
theory, Wallace advances the concept 


roperty of 
of mazeway as a structural je t ^ 
h analysis 


cultures which may provide an A 
of such system properties as differentia- 
tion, complexity, and organization. 
These properties focus on the facilita- 
tion of social participation within and 
between social systems. A further sumu- 
lus to the development of theory 15 
Provided in Hymes’ chapter on lingui s- 
tic aspects of cross-cultural personality 
Study. In a well written and compre- 
hensive piece, Hymes reviews what has 
transpired in the thirty-five years since 
apir provided an impetus to this area 
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of study. Here again, it is evident that 
earlier hopes for a simple one-to-one 
relation. between language and non- 
language behavior were unfounded, and 
that there is stent evidence as 
yet for the importance of linguistic 
relativity. 


no cons 


It is interesting to observe that with 
the exception of Sears’ brief 
discussion of aggression, dependency, 
and competition as transcultural varia- 
bles and Daniel Millers combined 
Lewinian and Freudian discussion of 
personality and social interaction, most 
of the theoretical contributions to this 
volume come not from psychologists 
but from anthropologists and socio- 
logists. In part this is due to the 
singular omission of learning theory as 
an approach to cross-cultural analysis, 
particularly as exemplified in the work 
of the Yale group including Dollard, 
Whiting, Child, and Sarason. Recog- 
nizing this, it is still evident that psy- 
chologists have not provided the theo- 
retical innovation in culture-personality 
study which might have been expected. 


rather 


I part, this theoretical egocentrism 
may be due both to psychologists" 
greater caution in generalizing concepts 
beyond the border of reliable empirical 
evidence and to their greater preoccu- 
pation with assessment methods. This 
cal methods in 


crucial role of empiri 
cross-cultural study is the second major 
focus of this volume. Again, traditional 


methods have been found wanting, 
particularly projective techniques. This 
stems not only from the faulty theo- 
retical contexts in which they were em- 
ployed, but also from basic difficulties 
in personality assessment including ex- 
cessive reliance on a few poorly vali- 
dated projective tests, demanding too 
broad interpretations of these tests, 
generalizing unduly from norms in our 
own culture, inadequate sampling, and 
ignoring situational influences in re- 
sponses to tests. William Henry in an 
analysis of these problems, suggests as 
one corrective a greater reliance on 
behavior-sample methods such as the 
TAT or sentence completion. However, 
Kaplan's chapter on this same topic 
contains a caution which cannot be 
overemphasized: “The idea that the 
personality characteristics of a people 
can be studied simply by the adminisra- 
tion of a single test like the Rorschach 
seems to me to be a complete illusion. 
Such a procedure may yield interesting 
information; but the information will 
inevitably be fragmentary and not sus- 
ceptible to integration into a serious 
culture and personality study." The 
fact that several chapters of this volume 
represent this single-method approach 
indicates how persistent our habitual 
forms of research behavior can become. 

The volume does contain, however, 
suggestions for new directions in this 
regard. Roger and Louise Barker's chap- 
ter on psychological ecology of children 
in one community in the United States 
and another in Britain offers interest- 
ing leads as to differences in these two 
culture settings concerning the relative 
saliency of children in community 
activities. This approach gets to a core 
problem plaguing much personality- 
culture research, ie, how to obtain 
meaningful, representative, and reliable 
behavioral observations. In this regard, 
G. Mor 
s of problems in psychiatric. inter- 
viewing in other cultures, and Do 
Eggan explores the largely untapped 
potential of dreams as a source of data 
in cross-cultural studies. While 
creasing use of objective 
tests is not seriously 


s Carstairs has a sensitive an- 


rothy 


the in- 
personality 
considered in this 
volume, it is apparent that 


i at least 
tentative starts are being 


made to 
ance in per- 
ssment in this field, 


achieve rigor and signific 
sonality ass 
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Inevitably, the scope of this volume 
invites comparison with the earlier work 
of Kluckhohn, Murray, and Schneider 
(Personality in Nature, Society and 
Culture). Kaplan's book is best seen as 
a complementary work. It is more up- 
to-date (most of the chapters were 
written expressly for this volume) and 
gives a greater sense of immediacy in 
understanding the relevance of the 
history of this field to the present as 


well as indicating significant trends in 
terms of method and theory for the 
future. One comes from this work with 
a sense that culture-personality study 
has served the function of reminding 
psychological science of its broader 
obligations to extend and develop con- 
ceptual approaches that relate man's 
behavior to the social realities of his 
existence. It will be interesting to sec 
how we measure up to this task. 


Answering the Cry for Help 


Norman L. Farberow and Edwin S. Shneidman (Eds.) 


The Cry for Help. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xvi + 398. $9.95. 


Reviewed by Sven LUNDSTEDT 


The editors, Farberow and Shneidman, 
are co-principle 


investigators at the 
Veterans 


Administration central re- 
search unit in Los Angeles, and mem- 
bers of the faculty at UCLA. Individu- 
ally and together they are authors of 
several research articles on suicide, and 
co-editors of Clues to Suicide (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957). The reviewer, Sven 
Lundstedt, is Assistant Director of the 
Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior in Ann Arbor, Michigan. He 
has a major interest in programs con- 
cerned with the mental health of com- 
munities, and recently reviewed for CP 
the monographs Community Resources 
in Mental Health and Epidemiology 
and Mental Illness (CP, September 
1961, 6, 306). 


[14 ACH YEAR approximately eighteen 

E thousand persons in the United 
States commit suicide.” So begins this 
book, a valuable manual for practi- 
tioners, which explores several social 
and psychological facets of suicide. The 
editors urge that the incidence of actual 
and attempted suicide can be reduced 
by research and professional care, and 
ways of proceeding in the community 
are discussed. 

Those seeking alternative approaches 
to the clinical problems of suicide will 
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be interested by the possibilities in the 
program of the suicide treatment center 
the book describes. The center, similar 
in structure to the out-patient commu- 
nity mental health clinic, is an impor- 
tant innovation because it demonstrates 
concretely the fact that a program of 
primary, secondary and tertiary preven- 
tion at the community level is both feas- 
ible and practical. Recognizing the value 
of several kinds of preventive interven- 
tion, the center not only tries to reduce 
suicide by early case finding and psy- 


chotherapeutic care, but also supports 


preventive measures focusing on con- 
ditions in the environment which lead 
to suicidal behavior. A leading virtue of 
the center is its research unit which pro- 
vides important feed-back for program 
development. Fortunately, this unit is 


looked on as a necessity and not a 
luxury. 


Professional workers who regularly 
ist people in a suicidal crisis will find 
of interest the chapters on emergency 
evaluation and on assessment of self 
destructive potentiality. Presented here 
is a guide to be used in finding out how 
much self destructiveness there is in a 


as 


person. The schema used is a helpful 
way of organizing clinical data about 
suicidal individuals, but may, however, 


prove rather crude if used alone as a 


An essential reference text 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TECHNIQUES IN DIAGNOSIS 
AND EVALUATION 


Theodore C. Kahn, Ph.D., Chief. 
Psychological Service. U.S. Air Force 
Hospital. Wiesbaden. Germany 

Martin B. Giffen, M.D., Chief. Psy- 
chiatric Service, U.S. Air Force 


ally all the techniqu tests ; 
ical psychologists use as aids in the 
diagnosis of mental disorder are de- 
scribed in this volume. It is an € 
sential reference for all psychologi 
and psychiatrists as well as protes- 
sionals outside the field of psychology 
(sociologists, teachers, physicians, law- 
yers, etc.) whose work requires some 
knowledge of clinical psychologica 
techniques. : 
Among the tests discussed are the 
Rorschach, TAT, KTSA, apperception 
tests, the Wechsler Bellevue test. ue 
tests, aptitude tests, the 
i Signs of organic brain 
damage and many more. The compact 
and lucid exposition facilitates IE 
ence and allows the widest possis 
use by specialists as well as wo Ri 
who may have little background ! 
clinical methods. T 
Among the not-previously-p ub Lish ed 
features are: ‘ f 
New psychological test signs N 
borderline and incipient schiz 
yhrenia 
New set of questions used by n 
authors in the evaluation of ch 
dren e 
Comprehensive discussion of wia 
intelligence and how it is 14e 
fied and measured PE i 
Full discussion of how clinical De 
chology methods aid neurosurEP" 
in the identification of brain €? 
age otl- 
Complete treatment on how Ta 
rosis is reflected on psychologic 
tests ES 
Contents: Clinical psychology heir 
medicine: Psychologists and ests 
tests; Normals, character disor "m 
and differential diagnosis; Inteli 
gence; Methods for testing anc E 
uating organic brain impairmem" 
dentification of schizophrenia: id 
ent of neurosis; Evaluation n 
g of children; Psychological test? 
in vocational and educational gu 
ance; Reporting the psychologií 
findings. Bibliography. T 
149 pp., illustrated $6.5 
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measuring instrument. One wonders why 
there is such a conspicuous absence of 
discussion about other important sup- 
porting techniques such as projective 
tests. 


There is a discussion, though inade- 
quate, of the role of social scientists in 
medicolegal certification of death from 
suicide. The assigned roles and role 
functions of the suicide team are not 
fully explored. Unanswered are many 
questions about ways in which the wide 
range of research skills of social scien- 
tists could be used. (Only psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers are 
mentioned as social scientists; there is 
no mention of the possible contribu- 
tions of sociologists and social anthro- 
pologists.) An especially helpful chap- 
ter presents data from an epidemiologi- 
cal and sociological survey of actual 
and attempted suicides. Such data can 
be very useful as a base line in planning 
new community programs. Other chap- 
ters present a variety of clinical data 
about the behavior of suicidal patients. 
On the whole, however, the quantita- 
tive data in the book are limited. 
There is a discussion, again very 
limited, of the problem of preventing 
the reoccurrence of suicide attempts 
following intensive treatment and hos- 
pitalization. Rehabilitation through 
after-care services is only sparingly de- 
scribed. If, as we are told elsewhere in 
the book, there is constant danger of 
suicide for some even after hospitaliza- 
tion, then would not à need exist for 
à greater range of information about 
after-care? Such information would be 
helpful to many clinicians. Other chap- 
ters in the first half of the book pre- 
sent a taxonomy of death, and a brief 
description of special agencies organized 
for the prevention of suicide. 

f of the book begins 
at- 
or 


The second hal 
with the clinical case history of an 
tempted suicide. It forms a theme, 
motif, which is analyzed by several 
Represented are 


Clinical practitioners. 
and neo- 


Spokesmen for Freudian 
Freudian theories, Kelly’s personal con- 
Struct point of view, and Rogers’ gon: 
directive theory. The reader will be im- 
Pressed that consensus about the pSY" 
chodynamics and treatment of a sut- 
cidal personality is difficult to achieve. 
Farberow tries to show in his helpful 


analysis some similarities in approach, 
and reviews for the reader some un- 
resolved problems associated with the 
psychotherapeutic treatment of suicidal 
individuals. 

The final section is a very good 
bibliography on suicide, covering the 
period from 1897 to 1957. Titles are 
grouped under four headings: psy- 
chological-general, sociological, medical- 
legal, and philosophical-religious. Al- 
though the quality of this book is not 
consistently high throughout, practicing 
clinicians, researchers and others who 
work with the problems of suicide will 
find it generally very useful. 


The Mentally Retarded 
as Students 


Malinda Dean Garton 


Teaching the Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded: Practical Methods. Spring- 
field, Ill: Charles C Thomas, 
1961. Pp. xiv 4- 233. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Lucire SEXTON 


Malinda Dean Garton, now concerned 
with the teaching of teachers of the 
educable retarded and now located at 
Illinois State Normal University, re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and an MA from 
Colorado State College. Lucille Sexton, 
the reviewer, is Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Special Education in 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. She obtained her 
doctorate in the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology at the University of 
Texas and, except for a period as a 
school psychologist in Houston, Texas, 
has since worked continually in the 
area of the mentally retarded. 


HE CLASSICAL objectives of educa- 
"Duos seit sen bonn; social compe- 
tence, economic efficiency, and civic re- 
sponsibility—have been set forth by 
Garton as the basis for the curriculum 
in teaching the mentally retarded. In 


this instance there is the implied as- 
sumption that the student who is men- 
tally retarded learns just as does the 
student with average intelligence, the 
only difference being that the optimum 
level of learning for the mentally re- 
tarded is less than that of the student 
with average intelligence. In light of 
that assumption, the curriculum pre- 
sented in Garton's book is valid in that 
it consistently presents an academic 
level of expectancy. This approach to 
curriculum should be identified as one 
approach which currently is accepted 
by major programs for the retarded in 
public, private, and parochial schools. 
Much of Garton's approach, and of 
others like it, is based on class theoreti- 
cal reasoning in that there is no differ- 
entiation between children and youth, 
no recognition of differences in etiology 
and no appreciable recognition of in- 
dividual differences. 

From a positive frame of reference 
this book presents a step-by-step deline- 
ation of a curriculum in terms of writ- 
ing, spelling, music, art, and arithmetic. 
The approach could be interpreted as 
a “watered-down” curriculum; however, 
its presentation of the unit approach to 
teaching the retarded seems to indicate 
that in practice the author does not use 
such an approach. Educators, in the 
area of mental retardation, generally 
are in agreement that effective use of 
unit teaching must be developed over 
a period of years and with some pro- 
fessional sophistication. The curriculum 
materials presented by Garton provide a 
valuable 


source of reference for the 
more experienced teacher of the men- 
tally retarded as well as for the teacher 


new to the area. 
Garton's presentation of the section 


on arithmetic is one of the better avail- 
able within the cu 


ent literature. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, based upon 
experience and interpretation of recent 
research, sequential development of 
numerical skills and concepts with ref- 
erence to mental age is the only feasible 
approach to effective learning for the 
retarded. The above statement is not 
qualified due to the fact that without 
regard to mental age, numerical skills 
and concepts will not be deve 


cept on a rote ba 


loped ex- 
The methods and 
techniques which Garton presents s 

S Se 


em 
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to have been developed over a period 
of years in what appears to be action- 
type research. 

From the negative frame of reference, 
the philosophic approach to retarda- 
tion, the first sixty-six pages of the 
book, does not verbalize adequately 
what the curriculum portion 
Selected. statements from that 
of the book are analyzed 
of this discrepancy. 


implies. 
portion 
as illustrations 


The following statement was made in 
relation to the high school group, whose 
chronological age range was identified 
as fifteen to eighteen years: “|. their 
experience and maturity, plus the habits 
they have been carefully taught, result 
in better cooperation. with supervisors 
and the start of inner control in prepa- 
ration. for cummunity living.” In the 
experience of the reviewer, should the 
teacher not help to establish within 
each student, or Provide an environ- 
ment which helps to promote inner 
control within each child from his 
initial entrance into the special educa- 
tion Program, it is difficult, if not im- 
Possible, to establish such control in 
mentally retarded individuals in ter 
of group Participation at 
noted ages. Garton further stated, 
“teachers should realize, however, and 
Prospective employers should be aware 
of, the probability of relapse under ten- 
sion, and frustration,” It seems reason- 
able to this reviewer, to assume, on the 
basis of vocational rehabilitation data, 
that these factors may be mitigated or 
alleviated with the Proper articulation 
of the terminal class Program (high 
school program) and rehabilitation and 
with job placement by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Counselor or by the 
classroom teacher, 


ms 
the above 


Garton later Stated, “the children 
must complete their assigned lesson to 
the best of their ability... "There are 
two factors which would seem to this 
reviewer to bear out such insistence that 
the child complete his assigned lessons: 
(1) the assigned work may not be 
Specifically geared to the ability level of 
that child or youth and, therefore, he 
is being asked to function at the frus- 
tration level; and/or (2) the child or 
youth may not have had a meaningful 
explanation of the work he is expected 
to do. 
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Garton also stated, “When a teacher 
is starting with a new class, her future 
Success often depends upon beginning 
as a strict disciplinarian." Currently ac- 
cepted practices in the 
retardation indicate 
begin 
ever, 


area of mental 
that one would 
a new class with structure; how- 
strict authoritarianism, in the 
opinion and from the experience of the 
reviewer, is not recommended. Success- 
ful social and learning experiences from 
the initial introduction into a special 
class setting seem to provide an en- 


vironment in which inner control may 


be developed. That inner control should 
contribute to Garton's expressed objec- 
tives of social competence, civic respon- 
sibility, economic efficiency, and self- 
realization. 

The practical approach to methods 
presented in book are valuable 
contributions to the area of teaching 
the mentally retarded, In the opinion of 
the reviewer, there is need for clarifi- 
cation and re. 


this 


valuation of basic philo- 
sophic approaches to the education x 
the mentally retarded as presented. by 
Garton. 


Human Factors in the 
Conquest of Space 


Bernard E. Flaherty (Ed.) 


Psychophysiological Aspects of Space Flight. New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 


1961. Pp. xii + 393. $10.00 


S. B. Sells and Charles A. Berry (Eds.) 


$ js. 
Human Factors in Jet and Space Travel: A Medical-Psychological Analyst 


New York: 


Ronald Press, 1961. Pp. 


xvi 4 


386. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Ross A, McFartanp 


Dr. Flaherty, 


the editor of the first 
book, is a Lie 


utenant Colonel in 
Ps of the U. S, Air Force. 
He was formerly Head, Department of 
Neuropsychiatry, School of Aviation 
Medicine, USAF Aerospace Medical 
Center, Brooke Air F 
Presently he is Head, De 


Neuropsychiatry, USAF H 
chikawa 


Dr. Sells, co-author of the second book, 
obtained the PhD in Psychology at 
Columbia University in 1936. He has 
directed extensive research Programs in 


various government agencies. In his last 


assignment in the 1 


ndolph Field, 
been Professor 
at Texas Christian Uni- 
He has contributed many 
nal papers to the 


versity. origi- 
fields of pilot selec- 


tion and aviation psychology. ae 
recently received a copy of his a ale 
troductory text (Essentials of a 
ogy, New York: Ronald.) Dr. pate 
Sells? collaborator, is a graduate of ne 
University of California, where he p 
received the MD degree in 1947. ile 
entered the USAF in 1951, and oe? 
in the Advanced Training Program lth 
obtained the Master of Public qr 
degree in. Aviation Medicine under - 
McFarland at Harvard in 1956. pe 
rently he is Chief, Aerospace Menin 
Division, Office of the Surgeon Cc" 

eral, USAF, Washington, D.C. 


The reviewer, Ross A. McFarland, oe 
tained the PhD in Psychology at Har 
vard, and js currently Professor of EN 
vironmental Health and Safety. He has 
trained over 100 physicians and eng 
neers for careers in biotechnology and 
aerospace medicine, Many psychologists 
are familiar with his studies on human 


factors in equipment design, aging, and 
the effects of high altitude on central 
nervous functions. 


ERNARD E. FrAnrRTY. Few would 

deny that it would be much less 
expensive and troublesome to send bal- 
loons, rockets and various kinds of 
spacecraft outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere without human occupants. A 
great deal of the essential information 
can be telemetered back to earth for a 
small fraction of the cost involved in 
orbiting human subjects in space, or 
landing them on various planets. No 
amount of telemetering of information 
or the automatic recording of data, how- 
ever, can replace the performance and 
judgments of human observers. Irre- 
spective of the relative advantages of 
men or machines, it is apparent to 
everyone that we are engaged in psy- 
al warfare with the Soviets to 
excel in the exploration of manned 
space flight. Consequently it is the of- 
ficial policy of our government to send 
human occupants in various kinds of 
devices, at very high speeds, both with- 
in and outside the earth’s atmosphere, 
with the specific objective of placing a 


man on the moon by 1970. i 

Regardless of who gets to various 
places first, this reviewer can assure his 
colleagues that they need not apologize 
for the contributions now being made 
toward these major aerospace efforts, 
both inside and outside the official gov- 
ernment agencies, universities, and re- 
search institutes. To one who has fol- 
lowed the early history of aviation, and 
who has aided in selection. of airmen 
and the development of pressurized 
cabins, it is apparent that the vm 
basic principles are now being pis 
and greatly extended to the selection o 
astronauts and the design of space cap- 
sules. Psychologists have made, and are 
making, significant contributions to this 
exciting and rapidly developing field of 
exploration, Furthermore, it is possible 
to say that a great deal of important 
information is being obtained not only 
about the relationship of man to his 
terrestrial environment and the limits 
Within which he must operate, but also 
about his behavior and his reactions to 
Various kinds of stresses. 

The book, ably edited by Dr. Fla- 


herty, comprises one of the first docu- 
ments which defines the psychophysio- 
logical aspects of space flight and helps 
to delineate the areas where future 
research should be directed. Although 
it is now possible to say that an astro- 
naut can be kept alive in space for a 
limited period of time, much remains 
to be known about man’s behavioral 
capabilities during more prolonged peri- 
ods, let alone what will be required to 
land human beings on the moon or 
certain planets. 


One could hardly expect to find a 
completely integrated volume when it 
deals with diverse subjects ranging from 
the development of space vehicles to 
the measurement of various aspects of 
animal and human behavior in flight. 
The editor, however, has grouped the 
papers to form a framework for the 
specialized knowledge of the 40 authors 
who have made contributions in widely 
different fields. Some of the authors 
will be recognized as participant-observ- 
ers in actual pioneering explorations in 
space or space-equivalent conditions. 
Other names will be familiar as those 
of leaders in technical and engineering 
developments in the space effort. Finally, 
many psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
physiologists will recognize the names 
of those from their own disciplines who 
are well known for research in a wide 
variety of human response characteris- 
tics, quite apart from any orientation 
to space problems. In some chapters 
these specialists have related their own 
fields of inquiry to space efforts while 
others have left such translations to the 


reader. 


Ta First section of the book pre- 
sents the technical development of 
Project Mercury, and the personal ex- 
periences of those hardy souls who have 
ascended in balloons to over 100,000 
feet altitude in the Man-high project, 
or jumped out of them at great heights 
in the Excelsior projects. Psychophysio- 
logical interpretations of human per- 
formance both in space flights and in 
simulation experiments are presented. 
The last paper in this section relates 
to the psychomotor performance and 
nystagmus of a Macaca monkey during 
a missile flight. 

The second section of the book deals 


with critical problem areas anticipated 
in space flight. An account of the 
psychiatric factors in selecting astro- 
nauts is followed by a description of the 
way in which the now famous seven 
men were chosen, as well as an account 
of their training program. Several ex- 
cellent chapters follow on the neuro- 
physiology and neuroendocrinology of 
stress, including those on physiological 
cycling and rhythms. Suggestions are 
worked out in regard to the human en- 
gineering of space vehicles to control or 
adjust to various organic and psychic 
rhythms. The final chapter in this sec- 
tion deals with the important question 
of how to acquire physiological data 
during space flights and how to analyze 
and interpret such records. 

The third section deals with problems 
of human reliability in face of the ex- 
pected stresses. Attention is given to 
sensory overloading as well as sensory 
deprivation. The original experiments 
on sensory deprivation by Hebb, Lilly, 
and others are adequately covered, but 
more important, they are greatly ex- 
tended and attempts are made to in- 
terpret the findings in terms of causality 
and psychic determination. Resistance 
to sensory deprivation, interpersonal re- 
lationships in small isolated groups, and 
speculations in regard to the emotional 
reactions of the first space travelers are 
analyzed in interesting ways. Astronaut 
proficiency and skill under adverse con- 
ditions and the quantitative measure- 
ment of cognitive processes receives 
thorough and able treatment. 

The final section of the book is 
concerned with certain techniques such 
as prolonged hypothermia, the use of 
drugs and certain self-regulatory sys- 
tems which might function in space 
flights when constant alertness and con- 
scious direction might not be necessary, 
Hypnosis is explored as another such 
method. The above procedures for 
adapting to the rigors of space flight 
and thereby limiting the extent to which 
the earth's environment must be taken 
along are of interest but less c 
insofar as major adv 


onvincing 
antages or contri- 
butions to the problems are concerned 


T: FIRST and most import 


1 à ant con- 
clusion which may 


: be drawn from a 
careful reading of this book is that it 
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presents a great deal of technical infor- 
mation of direct concern to psycholo- 
gists, physiologists, and especially psy- 
chiatrists. Furthermore, it is possible 
that bioastronautics might reveal new 
knowledge about human behavior, 
knowledge that cannot be obtained 
through more traditional approaches. 
Undoubtedly the present experimenta- 
tion in regard to space flight is advanc- 
ing our information in the fields of 


communication, meteorology, and ap- 


plied areas such as micro-instrumenta- 
tion and telemetering. Whether equally 
important contributions will be made 
to various social and biological sciences 
remains to be seen. This reviewer is 
convinced that such studies may prove 
to be of considerable significance. 
Many of the problems which will be 
encountered in space flights of a pro- 
longed nature still remain unknown and 
undefined. It is of interest, however, 
that the prediction made by one of the 
authors of this book in à chapter on 
the problem of weightlessness has been 
fairly accurate, at least insofar as the 
experience of the Russian Cosmonaut 
Titov are known. He became quite ill 
and experienced a consider; 
of motion sickness, Orie 
gravitational free st 


able amount 
ntation in a 
ate involves not only 
the otolith and vestibular organs, but 
also visual and proprioceptive cues op- 
erating in a complex and interrlated 
fashion. 


Two additional features of the book 
should be noted. In most cases, the lists 
of references for the individual chapters 
are quite extensive and complete. They 
should be very useful to those w; 
to delve further into particular areas, 
Also, and quite unusual in a volume 
presenting the findings of a symposium, 
there is included a detailed index, both 
of topics and names, 


ishing 


- B. SELLS AND CHARLES A, Berry. 
S This book has been edited by a 
medical-psychological partnership in 
presenting the problems of jet and space 
travel. The editors have been aided by 
equally competent scientists in covering 
specialties other than their own. In con- 
trast to the book reviewed above on 
the psychophysiological aspects of space 
flight, more attention is given to an 
analysis of what is 
place in i! 


currently taking 
»peration of high perform- 
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ance aircraft and space vehicles. 

The field of psychology and related 
disciplines receives a generous amount 
of attention, especially in regard to 
selection, fatigue, skill, systems analysis, 
accidents and human engineering. The 
thirteen contributors have provided a 
wide variety of ideas and new material 
applicable to both flight crews and pas- 
sengers in jet and rocket propelled ve- 
hicles at all altitudes, Furthermore, 
they have accomplished all of this in 
admirable fashion. 


In the opening chapter, Dr. Ashton 
Graybiel, well known for his work on 
the otolith organs, outlines the physi- 
cian’s role in transporting passengers at 
high speeds and maintaining human 
performance at very high altitudes. He 
points out that the development. of 
space flight is “a contest between man's 
ingenuity on the one hand and the 
hostility of the environment on the 
other." The next part of the book deals 
with the physical constants of the upper 
atmosphere, including a brief discussion 
of man's exposure to and protection 
from the physical forces involved. A 
separate chapter deals with the prob- 
lems of radiobiology. 


One section presents an excellent 
analysis of skilled performance in com- 


plex tasks and the deterioration of that 


skill due to such variables as fatigue 


and age. The usefulness of information 
theory as a tool in this investigation is 
briefly noted. The chapter on human 
operator performance, which follows 
this discussion, offers a method of 
searching for a good design of displays. 
The author Used three actual 
mentation projects as ex 
trate his arguments, 


instru- 
amples to illus- 


The selection and training of crews 
for jet and space flight are considered 
in several chapters of the book, The 
demands placed on airmen in high 
Performance jet aircraft are shown in 
a chapter by Dr, Berry to be signifi- 
cantly greater than those faced by pilots 
of slower vehicles, in Spite of gaps in 
the accurate assessment of the tasks to 
be performed. The importance of physi- 
cal standards and physical evaluation 
of airmen is emphasized as well as the 
need for physiological training of pilots, 
especially where oxygen supply is jeop- 
ardized. His analysis of dysbarism, the 


symptoms resulting from evolved gases 
with barometric 
pressure, constitutes an original and in- 
formative part of the chapter. 


extreme changes in 


Tis PROBLEMS of group behavior of 
air crews in a flight vehicle are ably 
discussed by Dr. Sells. He has applied 
to aerospace flight, some of the findings 
of the psychology of small groups. The 
broad subject of superior-subordinate 
relationships is considered. A method 
of analysis of real situations via group 
goals, group staffing and group eam 
tion is offered. Efficient utilization b 
personnel is cussed in some detail 
while considering man-machine systems. 

Studies of aircraft accidents and pub- 
lic health measures for jet eo 
operations receive special attention. = 
chapter on accidents, by the late H. 2 
Moseley, will be of interest to payee 
gists because he was so thorough Y 
versed in the role of human factors 1" 
accident causation. 


Two chapters deal with man's p t 
ment to the physical properties ar vs 
upper atmosphere and the interplane. 
tary medium. An enginecring pipa e 
is presented. covering celestial HRS 
propulsion systems and structures. 
good, practical discussion is EU n 
the physical and chemical Teque 
for the absorption of human p 
products, and the generation of eae 
water and nutrients. An estimate of d 
needs of each occupant in a close 
ecological system is presented. 


[uU 


LE à san DE 
In the opinion of this reviewer 


ks 
of the best chapters is by Dr. Hanki 
on human factors in jet air nah o 
contains a fairly extensive array sek 
quantitative data covering a wide a ee 
of topics. Of particular interest is 5 
hazard arising from rapid decompreY 
sion of aircraft cabins and quantita 0Y 
estimates of oxygen requirements n 
lowing decompression. Material is p 
sented on the hazards of ioniz ng eT 
tion with high altitude jet operatio 
microwave radiation, and noisc. Th 
author discusses several theories of th* 
neurophysiological structure of the coal 
tral nervous system as it influences per 
ception, Motivation and response. This 


chapter symbolizes the large number ° 
disciplines calle 


Space medicine, 


de 
d upon to serve aet 


"There is a great deal of material in 
this book of interest to psychologists 
and those of related disciplines con- 
cerning current problems in jet and 
space travel. The subject matter is 
presented largely in descriptive rather 
than analytical terms, providing for sim- 
plicity and clarity of expression. There 
is some repetition in regard to certain 
topics, but all of the authors have 
conformed to a similarity in style, and 
the book is well written as a whole. 
There are only a few flights of fancy 
about outer space, and in general the 
editors have brought together a well- 
rounded volume. There are selected 
bibliographies at the end of each chap- 
ter, and the comprehensive subject in- 
dex also will be found useful. 


More Than 
Lip Service 


John J. O'Neill and Herbert J. Oyer 


Visual Communication for the Hard 
of Hearing: History, Research, 
and Methods. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. Pp. 


163. $5.75. 


Reviewed by JosrrH ROSENSTEIN 


Both John J. O'Neill and Herbert J. 
Oyer are directors of Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinics, O'Neill at the University 
of Illinois and Oyer at Michigan State 
University. Joseph Rosenstein, the te- 
viewer, is Research Associate at New 
York's Lexington School for the Deaf 
and also instructor in Special Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia. Earlier, 
at the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis, he was Research Associate, 
Clinical Audiologist and instructor of 
lip reading, 


== to lipread is a challenging 
task; teaching others to teach lip- 
reading can be a problem-laden strug- 
Sle. The authors present for use in 
Courses in aural rehabilitation a long- 
needed compendium of the history, Te- 
tease, approaches, methods, materials 


and tests of lipreading that will be 
gratefully welcomed by college instruc- 
tors. For students who plan to teach 
lipreading, this book summarizes and 
replaces the traditional bibliographic 
lists containing many obscure or un- 
obtainable references. 

The authors also offer their text as 
a reference source for students of 
psychology, special education and 
otology. The chapters on techniques 
and materials are written for the stu- 
dent-trainee in hearing therapy or 
special education. The information con- 
cerning techniques is presented with no 
preferential treatment to a given school 
of thought, and materials are listed 
with the absence of a ‘how-to’ ap- 
proach. The chapters on definition, 
tests and experimental study are of 
particular interest to and are geared 
toward students of psychology. 

Lipreading is operationally defined 
as "the correct identification of thoughts 
transmitted via the visual components 
of auditory discourse," and is con- 
sidered “a form of learned, linguistic 
behavior." There are those, however, 
who affirm that it cannot be taught, 
that it is a knack or an art. O'Neill 
and Oyer, nevertheless, present con- 
vincing examples of applications from 
learning theory and semantics to justify 
the construct “visual listening.” 

Visual Communication is a first in 
its area. As such, it should provoke 
psychologists to give thought to the 
many possibilities for research and ex- 
pansion. Experimental psychologists 
may well appreciate the comprehensive 
survey of the research literature and, 
despite conflicting findings, find the 
study of the lipreading process a rela- 
tively untapped area of investigation, 
encompassing a wide range of variables 
that can be readily delineated. In the 
reviewer's opinion, linguists and psy- 
cholinguists will be stimulated to con- 
tribute more rigid criteria for stimuli 
used in tests of lipreading ability than 
are currently employed and reviewed in 
the text. 

There is an enthusiastic treatment of 
the value and use of educational tele- 
vision as à teaching technique. This 
reviewer wonders, as may those psy- 
chologists concerned with programed- 
learning, why the authors did not take 


The give-and-take of a 
three-day symposium is as- 
sembled here in 242 pp. 
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the opportunity to make mention of 
the filmed and kinescoped materials 
available for adoption as 
devices. 

Ideally suited for the use of college 


learning 


students, the material in the book 
points up the close relationship main- 
tained between this seemingly special- 
ized area and the 


psychology. 


main body of 


Portable Perspective 


Robert C. Birney and Richard C. Teevan (Eds.) 


Instinct: Selected. Readings. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1961. Pp. 


x + 181. $145. 


Robert C. Birney and Richard C. Teevan (Eds.) 


Reinforcement: Selected Readings. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1961. 


Pp. viii + 230. $1.45. 


Richard C. Teevan and Robert C. Birney (Eds.) 


Color Vision: Selected Readin 
Pp. viii + 214. $1.45. 


gs. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1961. 


Reviewed by Suerman J. TATZ 


The editors of these three volumes, 
Birney and Teevan or Teevan and 
Birney, both went from undergraduate 
work with McClelland at Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut to graduate 
work with Atkinson and others at the 
University of Michigan in Michigan. 
Birney is now at Amherst College, Tee- 
van at Bucknell University. Both con- 
tinue a research interest in student be- 
havior and the fear of failure. The 
reviewer, Sherman J. Tatz, is on the 
staff of Hunter College and got to be 
there through obtaining an MA at Tem- 
ple and a PhD at Yale. At Yale he 
worked with Beach and Sheffield, doing 
a study under the latter on learning 
without awareness. He now works to in- 
fluence the learning of students and to 
understand the mating of rats. Also he 


harbors a latent research curiosity about 
music. 


OR THE instructor interested in pro- 
| cie for his classes first-hand con- 
tact with the theoretical and research 
literature in psychology but thwarted 
by limited supplies and major omissions 
in library facilities, a variety of antholo- 
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gies offer relief. Many of them attempt 
to represent all phases of psychology; 
a few deal with the content of a spe- 
cific course, such as motivation, learning, 
or social psychology; others are even 
more specific in subject matter, but are 
limited to selections by a single out- 
standing contributor or from a single 
periodical. One group in the new 
(paperback) Insight Books series, initi- 
ated by Van Nostrand under the general 
editorship of David C. McClelland 
presents a different solution. This group 
consists of collections of readings com- 


piled by Birney and Teevan, each col- 


lection illuminating a Specific funda- 
mental issue in psychology, without 
restrictions 


as to source or author, 

At this writing only three books, re- 
viewed here, have appeared in this 
group. Each, in 14 to 17 selections 
(some of them excerpted), aims to de- 
scribe the interplay between theory and 
research in the treatment of a Particu- 
lar problem, starting with an early 
formulation of the important concepts 
and following this with selected experi- 
ments and theoretical revisions, bring- 
ing the reader to the current Status of 
the problem. They were included in 
Murray's most recent report on Psy- 


chology's Paperbacks in the October, 
1961 number of this journal (6, 341- 
347). 


In Instinct, the stage is set with 
William James asserting the innate na- 
ture of reaction tendencies and. Luther 
L. Bernard criticizing the labeling as 


instinctive of the 


alternate behaviors 
leading to a goal, and implicating learn- 
ing as a major cause of such behaviors. 
There follows a series of selections 1n 
which the environmentalists, the etholo- 
gists and the psychogencticists each 
have their turn. Increasingly louder 
voices are heard crying for investiga 
tion of the antecedents of behavior uy 
stead of merely classifying the behavior 
with a final paper by Beach placing the 
problem in perspective. $ 
Reinforcement opens with a te 
ment by Thorndike of the law of elie 
which is then translated into the Cari 
stimulus reduction hypothesis in Kaak 
from Hull and from Miller and m 
lard. The remaining papers are cor 
cerned with some of the challenges ve 
inquiries instigated by this a eee 
the latent learning issue, Mowrers pss 
process view of learning, Sheffield s ue 
summatory response conception yip? 
forcement, the role of the poppe 
drive in learning, and reinforcing Miller 
of brain stimulation. Finally, M git 
gives his evaluation of the theory $ um 
dictive power and discusses some 9 
questions it raises. MEA 
The first part of Color Vision 
tains the original formulation’ i 
Young, Helmholtz, Hering and La the 
Franklin which attempt to explain e 
phenomena of color sensation. The pe 
mainder of the book consists of cm 
which expand one or another of t the 
basic notions to accommodate ani 
wealth of data from experimental a 
clinical studies, and Land's report 
his startling demonstrations, fitting m " 
of the traditions in vision. A clos” 
selection from Osgood provides 
thoritative summary of the proble! 


à A heit 
the theories, their successes and t 
failures, 


n- 
by 


onc 


an ave 
ms 


j m EDITORS have placed the burde? 
of synthesis on those who use the 
books, supplying the barest minimum 0 
commentary on the papers, and prov! 


ing no index for the use of those who 
wish to compare the statements of dif- 
ferent contributors on the same point. 
'The selections are on the whole well 
chosen; one notable exception is the 
excerpt in Reinforcement by Guthrie, 
which fails to present his explanation 
of the role played by reward in learn- 
ing. Since excessively technical articles 
were avoided, many of the recent origi- 
nal research. papers in vision with their 
complex stimulus-producing equipment 
were automatically excluded, and so 
generally the findings in Color Vision 
are summarized in theoretical or review 
articles. Consequently, one feature of 
the other two books, the close-hand 
picture of behavioral research. methods, 
ing in this book. The books are 
L errors in identifi- 


is mis 
marred by occasiona 
cation of the selections; and in those 
readings excerpted from volumes in 
which reference citations are made by 
means other than footnotes, the editors 
failed to list the works cited, thus frus- 
trating the very appetites they stimulate 
in the reader. One further small dis- 
appointment: the present reviewer dis- 

with Murray’s statement that 
books are bound well. Like the 
y are put to- 


agrees 
these 
average paperbound, the 
gether to be read only once. 

Despite these flaws, the books are a 
welcome addition to the resources of 
the teacher who wishes to demonstrate 
to his students that explanations do not 
spring full-blown from the psychologists 
forehead. Graduate teaching will still 
demand libraries with intensive. and 
up-to-date coverage of the literature. 
But these collections of readings effec- 
tively attain their goals of demonstrat- 
ing the mutual influence of theory and 
research and illustrating it with high 
points in the development of some 1m- 
portant concepts. Extension of the series 
in a similar vein should yield an arsenal 
from which the instructor can assemble 
batteries of supplementary material for 
many of the basic undergraduate courses. 


uJ 


Principles don’t exist in general —you 
Hill haven't grasped that!—but there are 
"stincts, Everything depends on them. 


—Turcenrv: Fathers and Sons 
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Behavioristic Motivation 


John F. Hall 


Psychology of Motivation. Chicago, Ill.: Lippincott, 1961. Pp. vii + 382. 


$6.50. 


Reviewed by Enwanp L. WIKE 


John F. Hall is Professor of Psychology 
at The Pennsylvania State University. 
He took his PhD at Ohio State with 
Delos Wickens and, except for brief 
spells, has been at his present location 
and there concerned with the determi- 
nants of activity, since 1949. The re- 
viewer, Edward L. Wike, with a PhD 
from the University of California at 
Los Angeles, is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Kansas 
where he reports himself to be a be- 
haviorist surrounded by friendly Gestal- 
tists, Lewinians and existentialists. Pri- 
marily, he studies reinforcement, both 
primary and secondary. 


HE TEXTBOOK vacuum that has ex- 
Toa for several decades in the area 
of motivation is no longer, to use Harry 
Harlow's charming phrase, an "aching 
void." Instead, the instructor in motiva- 
tion now finds himself in the uncomfort- 
able position of being at the choice-point 
of a multiple-alley maze, making frac- 
tional anticipatory textbook responses. 

The most recent entrant into this 
field is John Hall's Psychology of Moti- 
vation, a relatively short, tightly written 
ary of experimental studies. What 
author’s aims? He states: M oe 
primary objective in writing has been 
to provide an organization which can 
incorporate much of the material tra- 
ditionally found in this area” (p.v.). 
“my object has been to pre- 
sent as representative a picture as pos- 
sible of the current state of affairs and 
draw conclusions of a scope which can 
be borne by the weight of the evidence 
presented” (p. vi). In addition, Hall 
has provided some historical perspec- 
tive for motivational concepts and com- 
upon methodological issues. 


summ: 
are the 


Secondly, 


mented 


The organization is essentially Hul- 
lian. Undoubtedly this framework will 
make the book unpalatable to some. 
Gestalt psychologists will, for example, 
view Hall's treatment of perception 
qua instrumental response as a gross 
over-simplification, and the neo-nihilists 
(Koch: Nebraska Symposium on Moti- 
vation, 1956) will probably be disen- 
chanted by the entire enterprise. It is 
pointless to present another critique of 
the much-maligned Hullian viewpoint— 
in the last analysis its eminent testa- 
bility and the extent to which a satis- 
factory conceptual liberalization can 
occur will determine its fate. 


Tu XPERIMENTAL data that Hall has 
incorporated represent a sharply de- 
limited selection of studies from the 
broad spectrum of motivation. This is 
a book for experimental psychologists 
rather than for most clinicians or per- 
sonality theorists. The studies reviewed 
are recent ones—roughly 65 per cent 
of the 930 citations are dated 1950 or 
later—and the issues considered are 
those currently appearing in our jour- 
nals. The reviewer applauds Hall’s re- 
striction of subject matter, but regrets 
that he didn’t restrict still more. Just 
as the heyday of sweeping psychological 
systems is past, so is the sweeping 
advanced textbook an anachronism. 
The additional restriction of the book’s 
scope would have permitted a more 
detailed examination and collation of 
studies and, perhaps, the emergence of 
sharper conclusions. Some of the 
author's conclusions are not too illumi- 
nating. For example, under "ego-in. 
volvement” we learn: “g 3 
findings in this arca egets "i 
: ave been con. 
sial, almost all of the studies we 
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have considered have indicated that 
some type of ego-involved variable can 
operate to influence performance" (p. 
229). 


When reading Halls careful sum- 
maries of research, one is struck by 
the disarray that exists, both con- 
ceptually and empirically, in some 
areas of motivation. Part of the con- 
ceptual disorder would seem to stem 
from the capricious proliferation of 
concepts. Underwood (Psychological 
Research) has written thoughtfully on 
such matters as operational identifica- 
tion of concepts and priority of con- 
cepts which bear directly on this prob- 
lem. The empirical disorder forces us 
back to basic issues such as the impor- 
tance of measurement, replicability of 
findings, and standardization of tasks 
and instruments. It is unfortunate that 
a replicated experiment in psychology 
is an exact duplicate of a previous in- 
vestigation except that certain crucial 
details are modified. These comments 
do not mean that Hall ignores methodo- 
logical issues. On the contrary, he fre- 
quently departs from the job of or- 
ganizing studies and searching for 
generalization to comment on problems 
of measurement, conceptual issues, and 
the like. In fact, some of these method- 
ological discussions, e.g., 
remarks on exploratory drive, curiosity, 
and activity, are among the most re- 
warding portions of the book. 

With the reservation. noted above, 
Hall has been successful in paying off 
the promissory notes issued in the pref- 
ace. Psychology of Motivation is a 
sound book and should be a useful text, 
especially for students with some back- 
ground in learning and learning theories, 
In terms of similarity of aims and con- 
tent it is most like the recent books of 
Bindra and Judson Brown, while lack- 
ing some of the sophistication of 
Brown's book and the attempts by 
Bindra to develop a new theory. It is 
narrower in scope and more tightly 
organized than the revised P. T. Young 
book. It lacks the impassioned preoccu- 
pation with theory that characterizes 
Mowrer’s Learning Theory and Be- 
havior and, mercifully, contains 973 
fewer and shorter footnotes. The in- 
structor in motivation is, at last, at the 
choice-point—for textbooks, that is! 
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the author’s 


Pavlov and Psychotherapy 


K. I. Platonov 


The Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic Factor. Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1959. Pp. 452. 


Ralph B. Winn 


Psychotherapy in the Soviet Union. 


1961. Pp. 207. $6.00 


New York: Philosophical Library; 


Reviewed by TueEopore MILION 


K. I. Platonov author of the first. vol- 
ume, has for fifty years been associated 
with the Kharkov Pedagogical Institute 
and the Central Clinical Psychoneuro- 
logical Hospital. In 1910, upon the ad- 
vice of Bekhterev, he completed a dis- 
Sertation concerned in part with verbal 
suggestion in hypnosis. That research 
and subsequent ones led to a book, first 
published in 1930. The present book is 
a translation of a greatly expanded sec- 
ond edition of the 1930 work. Ralph B. 
Winn, the translator of the second book, 
is professor and chairman of the psy- 
chology department at Monmouth Col- 
lege, New Jersey. The reviewer, Theo- 
dore Millon, is an associate professor of 
psychology at Lehigh University. After 
completing his formal training in clin- 
ical and social Psychology, he has 
learned a great deal about psychiatry 
by being in an improbable position 
quiring that he oversee the 
twenty bsychiatrists; he is President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Allentown 
State Hospital. He is “coming along” 
on a book on theory and research meth- 
ods in psychopathology, Although his 
parents are both Russian born he re- 
ports himself now so fully assimilated 
that he concerns himself among other 
things with such bourgeois matters as 


abstract art, surrealistic theater and 
atonal music, 


re- 
work of 


Properly compli- 
note a series of objectively 
ts and, naturally, leave suffi- 


mentary, 
stated fac 


cient opening for a critical attack ie 
follow. However, when the volume p 
hand is by a Russian colleague, and 55 
one which breaks that nation's mi 
silence on psychotherapy, severe CT! n 
cism may lend itself to the aper 
of less than reputable motives MS 
behind a facade of scientific hi8 à 
mindedness. Platonov's own scrupulo 
approach suggests, however, that i 
would expect equally scrupulous * 
praisals of the merit of his work. 2i 
That the position of Soviet pape 
is changing for the better is wap y 
more evident than in this teram 
sponsored translation of Platonov $ É 
subtitled “The Theory and ar ap 
Psychotherapy according to I. P. at 
lov." It reflects a trend inaugurate vi! 
the 1950 Joint Session of the pne 
Academies of Sciences and Me pol: 
Sciences which resolved “that P 
ogy, psychiatry and a number of re? 
fields be reconstructed on the a" 
Pavlov’s teachings.” Somewhat arent 
this politically inspired me 
which saw many a first-rate mens rd 
castigated for deviationism, gave ' 
psychiatrists a sanctioned doctus i 
anchor their psychotherapies, anan pook 
sidered “idealistic.” Platonov’s te" 
marks the emergence of the fast vn 
matic treatise of psychotherapy in 
with this doctrinal view. of 
Taking off from Pavloy’s theory E 
the "second signal system" which ste Ji 
that words can replace physical stim" 
in conditioned behavior, Platonov Ls 
Sents a sustained and amply dos 
mented argument to the effect th? 


Personality and 


Decision Processes 
STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THINKING 


Orville G. Brim, Jr., David C. Glass, 
David E. Lavin, and Norman Goodman 


The development of new concepts and generalizations about the relations be- 
tween decision making, personality, and social structure is the focus of these 
studies, which have been designed and carried out from the point of view of 
the sociologist. Through the use of personality tests and tests of decision-making 
processes, information was obtained from 200 adults. The results of these tests, 
in addition to providing new information on the relation between the person- 
alities of the respondents and their decision processes, also indicate the differ- 
ences between men and women, and between middle-class and lower-class 
groups. in decision making and personality. Stanford Studies in Sociology. II. 
$8.00 


Death, Property, and 
the Ancestors 


A STUDY OF THE MORTUARY CUSTOMS 
OF THE LO DAGAA OF WEST AFRICA 


Jack Goody 


Based on two years of field work in northern Ghana and adjacent territories, 
this is one of the most extensive descriptions in anthropological literature of 
the rituals surrounding death in a particular society. It is, in addition, an im- 
contribution to our theoretical knowledge of social structure and reli- 

3 The analysis of property and inheritance systems has not received 
cem natic attention from most anthropologists. Yet, as the author demonstrates, 
d tenspiisdiup of property from generation to generation is of critical signifi- 
derstanding of social structure. Illustrated. $8.50 


portant 


cance in the un 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


verbal stimuli have distinct physiological 
consequences in the cerebral cortex, and 
by making use of verbally suggested 
emotions, the "tone" of the cortex can 
be altered to control the “state of the 
organism" and its “bonds with the ex- 
ternal world.” Since the “tone” of the 
cortex is weakened in neurotics, therapy, 
via persuasion and suggestion, consists 
of "inducing a calm attitude," or re- 
moving those factors which weakened 
the cortex. This, in a nutshell, covers 
the theory and the theme of the book. 
Over 150 pages are devoted to experi- 
ments dealing with cortical and sub- 
cortical concomitants of verbal sugges- 
tion. Stress is placed heavily 
suggestive techniques in det 


on hypno- 
ailing the 
steps of a therapeutic program which 
begins with anamnestic interviews and 
ends with the goal of 


“restoring the 
normal activity of the cerebral cortex.” 
Considerable spi 


ace, perhaps one-fourth 
of the text, is allocated to case histories 
of neurotics treated by Platonov during 
his 45-year therapeutic career, Through- 
out th Platonov freely 
uses Pavlovian terminology and mecha- 
nisms to explain both clinical and ex- 
perimental physiological phenomena, 


ese discussions, 


D oua rebutt 
held fallacy 


Searchers that 


al of the commonly 
among non-Russian re- 
Pavlovians deal only with 
a hypothetical nervous system is argued 
impressively in a series of intriguing 
experiments designed to illustrate physi- 
ological consequences of verbal stimu- 
lation. These studies have an esthetic 
unity and internal merit of their own 
but, for this reviewer at 


least, are 
largely irrelevant. to the author's con. 
siderations of 


psychotherapy, Platonov 
presumes the mere establishment of 
biological correlates to be definitive 
proof of the Physiological basis not 
only of hypno-suggestive therapy but of 
the "concrete structure and mechanism 
of the neurosis.” Severa] age-old errors 
of interpretation relating neurophysio- 
logical and behavioral data are over- 
looked here. That the cortex is involved 
both in neuroses and in the therapeutic 
s is no more than truism, Plato- 
sumes, however, that recordings 
of brain activity get at the essence of 
these processes. What he fails to note 


is the possibility that such records may 
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be merely superficial signs that happen 
to be correlated with these processes 
but are not essential to them. Brain 
records may be as “peripheral” as 
changes in heart rate or skin resistance. 
Convenient though these data may be 
to the framework of Pavlov's theories 
of “higher nervous activity,” Platonov 
too readily assigns excess importance to 
events simply because they are recorded 
at the cortical level. 

Other unanswered questions may be 
raised. Can the varied manifestations 
of the complex processes of suggestion 
and neurosis be precisely and opera- 
tionally defined with the aid of neuro- 
physiological procedures? And more im- 
portantly, can we assume that psycho- 
logical processes accompanied by known 
neurological events are fully under- 
standable and modifiable in terms of 
neurophysiology? I fail to see that 
Platonov’s speculations can do more 
than help us specify correlated phe- 
nomena, or that his ingenious research 


data, even in their future line of de- 
velopment, would bear 


any but a purely 
specious relationship to the therapeutic 
process he outlines, 


Although psychiatric theory can well 


afford by now to take into consideration 


à growing body of neurophysiological 
data, there is no sound reason to con- 
tinue neurologizing behaviorially derived 
concepts. "Throughout the pages of 
Platonov's volume we are beset by such 
marked terminological discordances as 
to distress the most tolerant of readers. 
A case in point is the assi 
ambiguous attributes to 

term derived from e 
conditioned 
analogy 


ning of 
“inhibition,” a 
xperimentation on 
reflexes, and applied by 
to clinical Pathology. Was it 
not Pavlov himself who said that what 
appears as inhibition at the behavioral 
level may turn out to be an active 
Process in the brain? Yet here, posed 
before us as Pavlovian theory, are con- 
cepts derived from learning interchanged 
as if synonymous with correlated elec- 
trical phenomena on the one hand and 
linguistic behavior on the other, Clearer 
thinking would have accomplished more 
convincingly the rapprochement Plato- 
nov sought between Physiology and 
psychotherapy, 
Hypnosuggestion, thou; 
psychotherapeutic 


gh not the only 
method practiced, 


plays the central role in Platonov's 
treatment program. Although it is 
cloaked in Pavlovian theory, Western 
therapists will find difficulty in not 
viewing the technique as a mere refur- 
bishing of an old vessel built by Braid 
and Charcot, captained by Breuer and 
Freud and then set adrift because of 
its tendency to founder on the rocks of 
resistance. Contrary to expectations and 
experience in this country, Platonov 
reports no failur 


s transitory cures, OY 
the appearance of substitute symptoms. 
It may be a masochistic idiosynerasy in 
this country but we find it gue 
Suits 


able either to report or receive 1 3 
if there is not at least some sprinkling 
of negative data. 


3 ý sioa dat 
Do not be misled into thinking tha 
: rapy is 

the revival of hypnotic therapy 


interest in 
paralleled by a reawakened interest 


psychoanalysis. Freud remains outside 
the pale, the champion of bourgeois 
"idealism" and its sexual preoccupa- 
tions. If Platonov's critique of “Freu- 
dian teachings” were focused on the 
need for methodological prec m 
psychiatry, or if it opposed the psycho- 
dynamic obscurantism favored in many 
quarters on this continent, then Wwe 
would hold no brief with his argument. 
If his critique reflects chauvinistic bias, 
however, or the intrusion of irrelevant 
ideological considerations, as is often 
implied, then we must register protest: 
Western psychologists no doubt liave 
their share of ideological refractive er- 
rors but manage, I think, to intrude 
them minimally in their science. What 
will be a change of pace for American 
clinicians reading Platonov is the en- 
countering of no statistics, not even 
little £ tests tucked away in appendices: 
This break from a growing compulit 
to clutter writings with the statistica 
ritual was a distinct pleasure to E 
reviewer, though one, he grants, O 
dubious methodological merit. 


Perhaps we are unable to scrutinize 
the results of our Soviet counterparts 
without the jaundiced eye of Western 
traditions, Despite these lurking doubts, 
however, an ample objective basis for 
broad skepticism does exist. Western 
readers will find themselves repeatedly 
catching echoes of familiar debates, e.g- 
reductionism, hypothetical constructs vs- 
intervening variables, that have subsided 


to et 


some time ago. Unfortunately, they will 
not find in Platonov the philosophical 
sophistication requisite for dealing con- 
vincingly with these matters. 


rru RESPECT to the second book, 

V V Psychotherapy in the Soviet 
Union, it is clear that in editing and 
translating papers presented at the 1956 
All-Union Conference on Psychotherapy: 
Winn, professor of psychology at Mon- 
mouth College, undertook a difficult 
and responsible task. These same pa- 
pers, published in the Russian volume 
Voprosy Psikhoterapii and reviewed in 
this journal by Field (CP Jan. 61, 6 
pp. 12-13), offer a wide panorama of 
the newly emergent practice of Soviet 
psychotherapy. By bringing this 
terial to the attention of Western psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists who cannot 
read Russian, Winn has done à useful 
if not a particularly well-executed serv- 
ice, Although there is need to recognize 
the difficulties of editing and translating 
specialized papers in So broad a terri- 
tory, the present endeavor seems un- 
necessarily artless. Wooden and stilted 
d termi- 


ma- 


phrases, ambiguous concepts pud 
nology may be the fault of the original 
authors, but can be redeemed often by 
the charitable hand of a skillful trans- 
lator. Yet, here we have the essence © 
contemporary Russian psychotherapy 
ranging from general theoretical prob- 
lems to therapy of the neuroses, psy- 
choses, somatic ailments and alcoholism- 
Though no radical innovation was pre- 
sented, the All-Union Conference "- 
most encouraging, for it signified " 
opening of a new sphere of activity n 
which the Soviet intellect Ca? develop 
and contribute. Perhaps it presage’ = 
evolution of constructive competition: 
Surely attempts to outdo each pes E 
the medical sciences; including pSYC oe 
therapy, is to everyone's advantage, 10F 
the loser would have aS much to a 
as the winner. 

of activities 


Pr i amework 
(Prepared in the fran i Founda- 


supported by a National Scie 
tion grant 194G9). 
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A Darwinian Approach to Character 


Robert F. Peck, with Robert J. Havighurst, Ruth Cooper, Jesse Lilienthal 


and Douglas Moore 


The Psychology of Character Development. New York: John Wiley, 1960. 


Pp. xix + 267. $6.50. 


Reviewed by JUSTIN ARONFREED 


Robert Peck and Robert J. Havighurst 
the two senior authors, are identified 
in the review. Ruth Cooper and Doug- 
las Moore were instructors in Human 
Development at the University of 
Chicago when this study was done, 
while Jesse Lilienthal was a research 
associate on the project. The reviewer, 
Justin Aronfreed, is Assistant. Professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He took his degree at 
the University of Michigan, held an in- 
structorship at Yale and was senior 
research fellow at the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Psychiatric Institute before mov- 
ing, in 1959, to his present post. He 
now thinks of himself as @ develop- 
mental psychologist since both his curi- 
osity and what he does about it concerns 
the application of learning and motiva- 
tional concepts to the development of 
self reinforcing patterns of social be- 
havior in children. 


to refer to stable behavioral dis- 
positions which come under the scrutiny 
and are not narrowly 
In recent 


qe rers character is generally used 


of social norms 
bound to specific situations. 
there is a tendency to analyze 
a particular aspect of character into 
distinct components whose antecedent 
threads are then carefully sought in the 
previously experienced pat- 
terns of social reinforcement. The 
book to be reviewed here belongs to an 
older psychometric and idiographic tra- 
dition that many psychologists still find 
viable and attractive. It reports an in- 
vestigation focussed on 34 adolescents 
and carried out with the view that con- 


work, 


individual's 


cepts were to emerge in the very process 
of making multiple observations over à 
period of years. ]t examines the genesis 


of character by interpreting numerous 
correlations within the highly structured 
intrapersonal dynamics associated. with 
psychoanalytic theories of psychosexual 
development and egopsychology. 

A broad look at the social individual 
is typical of projects born in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's Committee on 
Human Development. Dr. Peck, cur- 
rently professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Texas, took 
his doctorate under the Committee's 
auspices in 1951. Dr. Havighurst, long 
professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Chicago, has pre- 
viously explored adolescent character 
(Havinghurst and Taba, Adolescent 
Character and Personality, 1949), and 
is connected with landmarks in the 
social structure of child-rearing (Davis 
and Havighurst, Amer. sociol, Rev., 
1946). The present study is one of a 
series on the wellknown Midwestern 
community of ‘Prairie City that gave 
us Democracy in Jonesville (Warner et 
al, 1949) and Elmtown's Youth. (Hol- 
lingshead, 1949). It is more oriented 
toward the individual, of course, than 
those earlier works, and the reader 
familiar with the work of Ligon 
(Dimensions of Character, 1956) or of 
Roback (Psychology of Character, 
1952) will feel at home. But the single 
most relevant ancestral reference is the 
Character Education Inquiry by Hart- 
shorne and May (1928-1930). Tt is pri- 
marily moral character with which this 
book is concerned, and the authors 
clearly aimed at finding something 
more general than the particularistic 
behaviors uncovered by Hartshorne and 
May. 

The core concepts are five develop- 
mental levels of moral character which 
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are, in their psychogenetic order: 
Amoral, Expedient, Conforming, Ir- 
rational-Conscientious, and Rational- 
Altruistic. These levels describe moral 
orientations which underlie overt be- 
havior, and each is represented on a 
separate scale as a component of 
character. The individual's profile 
across the five scales provides the domi- 
nant character-type, indexed as “ma- 
turity of character.” Then there are six 
relatively independent dimensions of 
personality, condensed from an initial 
set of thirty variables and labeled as 
Moral Stability, Ego Strength, Superego 
Strength, Spontaneity, Friendliness, and 
Hostility-Guilt Complex. Maturity of 
character was most significantly as- 
sociated with the first three of these, a 
finding that is hardly surprising and 
raises the question of where character 
ends and personality begins. Both ma- 
turity of character and the same three 
Personality vectors were positively re- 
lated to Consistency and to Mutual 
Trust and Approval, two of four dimen- 
sions found in rating interaction within 
the subjects" families. There was also 
substantial relationship between ma- 
turity of character and peer sociometrie 
ratings, though the authors present 
other data that lead them to conclude, 
quite justifiably, that parents are the 
Overwhelmingly significant source of 
character-formation, 


The immense amount of data 
gathered included extensive į 
ratings of the subject? 
Personality by teachers 
many different proj 
Teport inventories, 
factorial 


nterviews, 
character and 
and peers, and 
ective tests and self- 
The authors use 
abundantly, are 


tion could have been given to describ- 
ing scaling assumptions and procedures, 
One feels, too, that the absence of con. 
trolled situational observations of be- 
havior relevant to moral orientation 
may account for the appearance of 
moral consistency that Hartshorne and 
May did not see. But à more crucial 
methodological issue lies in the working 
Procedures. A research team of ten 


people (including the primary investiga- 
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tors) spent a week for each subject in 
reviewing most of the information on 
that subject. After a consensus was 
reached, they separately rated the varia- 
bles constituting the core dimensions of 
character and personality. Discrepancies 
were resolved at a subsequent meeting. 
The authors themselves note that “both 
sets of measures were made by the same 
research team, and therefore the rela- 
tionships might only represent their own 
opinions." There is also a problem in 
knowing to what extent subtle interper- 
sonal pressures within the staff gen- 
erated the high degree of agreement 
among judges. 


s PSYCHOANALYTIC framework is 
most apparent in the theoretical inte- 
gration, where attention is devoted to 
psychosexual Stages, adaptive ego-func- 
tions, and Systems of control and de- 
fense. The framework brings order and 
structure to a heterogeneous body of 
findings, but also brings problems as- 
sociated with the conception of a psy- 
chogenetic unfolding of morality. This 
conception can Properly be called Dar- 
winian in the sense that it assumes a 
natural continuity in the direction of 
higher forms so long as the continuity 
is environmentally fostered. Thus, the 
Expedient level is said to “retain some 
of the primary narcissism of the oral 
Stage, but represents 


a partial advance 
into the anal Stage," 


The assumption 


rature Suggesting that 
the Consequences of 
of social reinforce- 


they are instead 
discrete patterns 
ment, 


A problem concomitant with 
Darwinian emphasis jg that of placing 
the advancement in the direction of 
“good? character within the 
‘natural Philosophy’, The c 
rational altruism s 
Propriate to an Amor 
ceptability, Perhaps even peculiar] to 
Prairie City. Th 4 


Setting of 
titeria for 


not supported by one’s 
deemed irrationally 


case description of rational altruism 
portrayed a boy who knew his com- 
munitys value-schemes, was popular, 
reliable, and ‘well adjusted,’ and seemed 
to lack strong commitment to anything 
in particular. The reviewer perceived 
him as an unreflective person without 
clear evidence of a self-defined identity. 
Perhaps Prairie City, with its absence 
of conflicting, multiple values, is too 
homogeneous a crucible in which to 
examine contemporary moral integrity. 
A key incident, used to illustrate a 
family atmosphere of "talking things 
over as a source of rational altruism, 
has the children initiating plans for a 
Sunday picnic. The father 
folksy acquiescence and notes that 
"we're all goin’ to have to work extra 
hard this week.” This charming vignette 
may be good material for the Saturday 
Evening Post, but its bearing on moral 


jves à 
gives 


character was obscure to the reviewer. 
Another Darwinian limitation ap- 
pears in trying to infer from the ger 
what may be the specific developmenta 
antecedents of the various moral orien- 
tations. The expedient character is said 
to have self-control and an organized 
system of values, but to lack — 
ized moral principles. Conformity = 
irrational conscientiousness are equated 
in maturity because both are nage 
bly dependent on external sanctions. / 
the same time, the conforming person 
is said to place too much emphasis on 
the reactions of others, while the irra- 
tionally conscientious person shows a 
converse imbalance. Such distinctions 
and similarities are difficult to grasp 
Without a more formal analysis of the 
nature and variant properties of ipt 
nalized moral responses. They TNR 
that the idiographic approach is still to 
be admired for providing the full ghu- 
text of an arca of human functioning: 
but that psychology also still needs p 
molecular, analytic tools for refined 
examination of limited phenomena. 


ua 


I also believe that he is happy whose 
mode of procedure accords with the 
needs of the times, and similarly he H 
unfortunate whose mode of procedure 1$ 
Opposed to the times. 


n 


—MACHIAVELLI 


Psycho-Social Problems of Man 


John H. Schaar 


Escape from Authority: The Perspectives of Erich Fromm. New York: 
Basic Books, 1961. Pp. xii + 349. $6.50. 


Reviewed by RutH L. Munroe 


` The author, John H. Schaar, is profes- 


Sor of political science at the University 
of California at Berkeley. Ruth Munroe, 
the reviewer, has like the author had a 
hand in writing about Erich Fromm. 
She devotes considerable exposition to 
him in her well known 1955 book, 
Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought. Not 
many had heard of Fromm when she 
did either her first book, The Happy 
Family, in 1938 or her second, in 1941, 
Teaching the Individual. She serves as 
visiting professor at the College of the 
City of New York and is engaged in 
the practice of psychotherapy where she 
still encounters Fromm as scen through 
the eyes of those to whom she gives 
therapeutic help. 


| is a brilliant, far-ranging book 
by a political scientist. Its subtitle 
“The Perspectives of Erich Fromm” is 
Justified by its careful, sympathetic ex- 
Position of Fromm’s views, prior to à 
Critique so systematic and so devastat- 
ing that the reader clutches at Professor 
Schaar's own forthright appreciation of 
the values of Fromm’s approach to un- 
derstand why he chose him as vehicle 
for a broad discussion of the psycho- 
social problems of man. 
, The misleading quality of the sub- 
title is illustrated by the fact that CP 
chose a clinical psychologist for this 
review rather than a sociologist. As 2 
clinician, I once that 


will say at à 
‘Tomm’s are 


positive contributions 
Poorly Presented by Schaar. In 1941, 
Fromm’s Escape from Freedom offered 
an invaluable stimulus toward integra- 
tion of Sociological and psychoanalytic 
“ala. Such concepts as sado-masochism 
ahd Symbiotic relationships are barely 
“entioned in Escape from Authority; 


although they bulk large in Fromm's 
early work and retain their importance 
in the clinical field. Instead, Schaar's 
psychological critique is directed against 
the philosophic, moralistic, even evan- 
gelical generalities of Fromm’s Tater 
books. One cannot blame a political 
scientist for neglect of the intricacies of 
Fromm’s attitude toward psychoanalysis 
when Fromm’s own books have signifi- 
cantly changed. Schaar's target is not 
Fromm the therapist and teacher of 
psychoanalysis, but Fromm the psycho- 
social theorist and major spokesman for 
a heterogeneous lot of people whom 
Woodworth loosely vay ~~ 
psychologists of the “se [el : 
Schaar nor Fromm adequately acknow - 
e the immediate psychoanalytic and 


Fs al psychological background of 


the gener: 
Fromm’s thinking. 
Schaar's critique is based essentially 
on logic. Although his style is academe 
at worst and at best as vivid as Fromm s 
I venture to quote one of his occasional 
lapses into low humor to sche cid ad 
main point. "What should one do w nen 
one catches a writer with his consist- 
ency down?" Many times in each sha 
fei. the author builds up Fromm's 
5 actives in two directions, with 
air for each, only to remark that 
a oud logically adhere to both. 
He holds that Fromm's major error is 
a dodging of the vital ise 
Although Fromm's immediate for- 
bears and contemporaries in the clinical 
field receive scant attention, Schaar 
places his subject in a broad context. 
He contributes excellent resumés, some- 
times several pages in length, of the 
views of men who have either directly 
jnfluenced Fromm’s thinking or who 
represent parallel ideas. Marx and 
Hegel illustrate the former, but there 


sym 


Jonn H. SCHAAR 


is a noteworthy omission of Abraham, 
Horney, Sullivan and even Freud. 
(There is no systematic discussion of 
Freud, but frequent mention, selectively 
approving.) Parallel ideas range from 
Hobbes to Existentialism, witth a com- 
petent critique of the beatniks and of 
social psychologists in their more nar- 
rowly “scientific? techniques. Schaar 
also casts a wide net throughout history, 
suggesting that Fromm fits best with 
the rationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Rousseau could propose a 
social contract implying faith in the 
native goodness of man. 


But Fromm, says Professor Schaar, 
unlike Hobbes or Marx, does not face 
the logical consequences of his analysis 
of man’s dependence on his society. 
Optimistic yea-saying to man’s creative 
potential does not bridge the practical 
gap between the psychological sickness 
caused by a sick society and the psy- 
chological health of a sane Society, ' 


| makes a ringing c: 
to reason, but to our fine new Scientific 
approach. Although Schaar is himself 
critical of survey techniques, he Points 
out that to select as scientific proof : 


t of the 


all not only 


couple of supportive surveys ou 
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enormous mass of such material now 
available is just plain “unscientific” by 
anybody's standards. Fromm is also 
seen as calling upon psychoanalysis as 
proof, while repudiating Freud, Sulli- 
van and apparently all schools except 
his own. 

Professor Schaar's complaint goes be- 
yond the inconsistency of basing a new 
approach on science and then of using 
science badly. He points out that 
Fromm finally dismisses science in favor 
of understanding via love. And what 
is this love? According to Schaar’s 
analysis of Fromm, it is not ordinary 
human love which, however benign to- 
ward the outside world in its general 
euphoria, is essentially indifferent to the 
world, and is exclusively devoted to a 
particular object. Schaar calls it broth- 
erly love in the Christian tradition, but 
without the fellowship of Christ. It 
grows out of the attitudes of Fromm's 
ideal—the productive man. 


A few years ago, as a teacher of the 
Rorschach method to starry-eyed young- 
Sters ready to clap almost anybody into 
psychoanalysis, I went to the trouble of 
mimeographing a sober account of what 
a “normal” person would be like if he 
fulfilled optimally all of our sound test 
criteria. He came out admirable, but 
an unmitigated bore, unlikely to be so 
silly as to risk himself in any fresh 
productive enterprise. Shaar's descrip- 
tion of Fromm's “productive man” is 
almost identical. The purpose of the 
exercise described above was to move 
young clinicians to open their eyes to 
varieties of personality. Schaar wants 
us all to open our eyes very wide for a 
whole world, 


Schaar has an answer concerning man 


and society. In his last chapter he sug- 
gests that there is no final solution to 
the problem of society versus man, but 


an underlying theme throughout thi 


d 
book has been th. 


at Fromm's ideal of 
"living for living" is not enough. Neither 
is statism nor theocracy. Schaar’s simile 
is the city wall which thinly divides 
man from nature outside, as the city’s 
laws divide him from the primitive na- 
ture within himself. This political sci- 
entist concludes that polity is a neces- 
sary compromise between man and so- 
ciety, and that constitutional govern- 


ment is our most practicable means of 
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dealing with nature, outside or within 
the city wall. Schaar uses the wall in 
its strength and frangibility as a symbol 
of political science as a border disci- 
pline between psychology and sociology. 
He has the courage to say that the 
crazy, often misapplied notion of “the 
law" is what stands between an over- 
weaning state and natural man, that 
political science can never achieve 
Utopia, but that it can recognize that 
man's needs for freedom and authority 
are basic in an ever-changing mixture. 
He can escape from neither. 

Schaar describes Fromm as a man in 
a hurry. This reviewer has the nostalgic 
feeling that the Fromm of 1940 could 
have written this critique himself if he 
had felt less urgency, less sense of mis- 
sion. Schaar’s critique of Fromm’s sane 
society is strangely reminiscent of 
Fromm’s own earlier analysis of the 
processes of social change. 


Quo Vadis Psychiatry? 


Jules H. Masserman (Ed.) 


Current Psychiatric Therapies: Vol. 
I. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1961. Pp. x + 246, $7.50. 


Reviewed by Ija N. Korner 


Jules Masserman, as both author and 


editor, is familiar to most of CP's read- 
ers. During the past two years his prod- 
ucts have been reviewed four times in 
the journal, (CP, April 1960, 5, 134) 
(CP, July 1960, 5, 223) (CP, July 
1961, 6, 242) (CP, May 1961, 6, 
158). Still other reviews are to come. 
He continues his psychiatric work at 
Northwestern University School of 
Medicine and at the Illinois State Psy- 
chiatric Institute. The reviewer, Ija N. 
Korner, is Chief Psychologist and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychiatry (psychol- 


ogy) at the University of Utah College 


of Medicine. He ended up in clinical 
psychology, and in Utah, after training 
with Piaget and Claparéde in Switzer 
land and after two years at Columbia 
University 45 research assistant to Bar- 


bara Burks who was at the time study- 
ing genetics. He likes to think of him- 
self not as a clinical psychologist but as 
a psychologist with clinical interests in 
both research and practice. 


Wee an old psychiatric hand 
with excellent scientific and clin- 
ical credentials edits the first in a series 
of ‘annual publications’ called Current 
Psychiatric Therapies, it is of interest 
to the social and biological scientists. 
Psychology, which is both biological 
and social and which cooperates with 
psychiatry on many levels, will be 
especially interested to read what psy- 
chiatry considers its own state of affairs 
in the realm of treatment. . 
Of the twenty-seven articles, eight 
deal directly with the management and 
treatment of the mentally ill, while 
seventeen are devoted to psychothera- 
peutic enterprises directed primarily "s 
ward a population which is unhealthy 
but not mentally ill. Two articles en 
be described as surveys, one of dnte 
psychiatry, the other of group iharap’ 
It seems that only a small part of a 
chiatric thought and preoccupation d 
concerned with the mentally ill per * à 
while a much larger and importan 


2. E rested 1 
old is intereste® | 
segment of the field i rection 


extending its activity into the d hr and 


of preventive care of the distraug 
psychologically handicapped. "T 
The treatment of the mental P alie 
appears to proceed along firmly e 
lished lines. On the extreme rig 
is massive convulsive therapy | 
center chemotherapy (about whic tical, 
pharmacologists are the most eri 
the biologically oriented psychi? 


«| the 


libera 
the least), and on the left or peutit 
wing there is Jones's oar tt 
Community.” Somehow these live 


points of view have learned jm é 
together in the minds and activities 

eclectic psychiatrists. The 
awareness that the patient comes on 
and goes back to a social constellat? | 
Which must be modified and prep ie 
for his return, is progessive and 195 
fying. Attention is also focussed on ily 
care and after-care centers. peii 
significant is the trend against sp? 
tionalizing patients unless deemed ? 

solutely necessary. It is as if psych pud 
had perhaps wisely drawn back te” 


iat 


porarily from an all-out attack on 
cause and cure of mental illness to 
pursue the goal of providing more and 
longer lasting symptomatic and social 
improvements in patients. Some au- 
thors note that there may be little 
value in the hallowed medical tradi- 
tion of chasing down the cause and 
treatment of a single disease, 

Most of the articles deal with ex- 
tending psychotherapeutic efforts to 
More specific areas such as adolescent 
treatment, suicide first-aid, children 
with conversion problems, and others. 
In all instances but one, the underlying 
philosophy of treatment is based more 
or less on psychoanalytic theory, or one 
of its derivatives, with varying admix- 
tures of “this and that.” The exception 
is provided by Cameron's article “Repe- 
tition of Verbal Signals” which repre- 
sents a new, bold and refreshing ap- 
Proach to therapy, 


A; FoR theoretical models, or radical 
MNovations and modifications of tech- 
niques, psychiatric psychotherapy ap- 
Pears at a standstill. Many authors 
complain that psychotherapy is, as yet, 
a clumsy tool, interminable, unreliable 
IN results, inconclusive in its effective- 
ness. An air of resignation pervades 
Psychiatric discussion of psychotherapy. 

hey seem discouraged and frustrated 
by their inability to achieve decisive 
Advances, 

Attempts are under way to clear the 
Conceptual psychotherapeutic jungle of 
Some of its twilight and underbrush. 


D, a 
Psychiatrists seem to feel that some of 
heir 


nent; 
bin 


cither-or positions are not perti- 
, Broup-therapy can work in com- 
ee with individual therapy; shock 
Sha can be used together with js 
teated Do husband and wife can : 
if a s y the same therapist. It is a: 

TOW integration is taking place 


What is valuable, dropping 
Cannot stand the test of reason. 
seinen are gaps in the volume. Ee 
Pare] endeavors in psychotherapy are 
ioe Mentioned, though they do g^ 

Main, Ud Germany follow, in ^ 
ferent Rerapeutic paths which are pes 
Psychiat ours—no mention. Socia 
Even Ty—nothing. The quality js un- 
© scholarly alternates with the 


pedestrian; the excellent is followed by 
the mediocre. Dr. Masserman is aware 
of omissions and in his final article 
tries to "wrap up" some of the many 
loose ends. With his strong philosophi- 
cal bent he adds to rather than detracts 
from the confusion. 

Occasionally, one stumbles over a 
pearl. On Page 34 one author writes, 
“the third [theme of treatment]—is the 


complete confidence of the therapist in 
his expectation that the symptom will 
shortly disappear." This is meta-psycho- 
therapy. It starts with autosuggestive 
maneuvers of the therapist. 

Anyone having contact with psyhci- 
atric literature will probably be disap- 
pointed in this book and will wish for 
an improved and more inclusive Vol- 
ume Two. 


The Immediate and the Whole 


Rollo May (Ed.) 


Existential Psychology. New York: Random House, 1961. Pp. 126. $.95. 


Reviewed by Fren McKinney 


Rollo May, editor of and contributor to 
this volume, is a clinical psychologist 
who engages in the private practice of 
the profession while serving as a fellow 
and a member of the faculty of the 
William Alanson White Institute in 
New York. His publications include 
The Meaning of Anxiety, Man’s Search 
for Himself, Existence (A New Dimen- 
Psychology and Psychiatry), and 


sion in 2 try), an 
in Religion and Literature. 


"aeg d den is not only a produc- 
tive author and renowned teacher but 
has been a frequent and willing re- 
viewer for CP. He has recently Ae 
immersed in the taping of bg 
lectures on general psychology but came 


up for air, and perhaps respite, to pre- 
u 


pare this review. 


an So. . falls in love, mates, 
M nurtures his offspring; he suffers 
basic anxieties (fear of death, fcelings 
of guilt, and a horror of meaningless- 
ness); he secks always the Wise wi ins 
istence; he dies alone. Since psycho ogy 
as a science has not oriented itself to 
ities central themes, it has not yet fully 
dealt with man’s existence.” These sen- 
tences written elsewhere by one of the 
contributors to this volume, (Allport, 


G. A. Pattern and Growth in Person- 
x A. 


ality, 1961), succinctly express the un- 
derlying motivation for the unselfcon- 
scious emphasis in psychology, which 
Rogers here calls the “existential trend.” 
This stream has many contemporary 
tributaries, as Maslow points out. They 
are found in the writings that empha- 
e self, growth, and the organismic 
viewpoint. They are seen in Jungian 
and certain neo-Freudian psychologies, 
in psychoanalytic ego-psychologies, and 
in Gestalt therapeutic contributions. 


P 


In this volume, an edited version of a 
symposium presented at the APA moeet- 
ing, we have several outstanding psy- 
chologists affirming the importance of 
certain concepts for a proper image of 
man-concepts such as personal iden- 
tity, responsibility, meaningfulness of 
life to the individual, and futurity. The 
writers do not purport to present a 
definitive account of existential psychol- 
ogy, which is regarded by them not as 
a movement in the profession. nor a 
technique but rather as an attitude 
about our presuppositions and views of 
the individual. 


The emergence of existential tenden- 
cies in American psychology is not out 
of character with its origins, a fact 
recognized by May. James emphasized 


immediacy of experience and the union 
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of thought and action. Moreover, since 
psychology in the United States has fol- 
lowed in the main the functionalist 
tradition with a pragmatic philosophical 
undergirding, the interest in the indi- 
vidual and his complex adjustments to 
his environment is a natural develop- 
ment. This interest explains in part the 
great proliferation in the areas of ap- 
plied psychology. 

The relatively recent emphasis on a 
phenomenological posture is less con- 
gruent with most of functionalism but 
not with James's or Ladd's early posi- 
tions. Allport is more representative of 
American psychologists when he cau- 
tiously says that in some cases the indi- 
vidual’s view of himself offers a promis- 
ing approach, and that the patient's 
own distorted aspect of the world may 
constitute his ultimate problem. 


Sod of the papers in this symposium 
discuss in general terms the emergence 
of existential psychology and its expres- 
sions in American psychology. Others 
indicate the empirical implications of 
the viewpoint. With episodes from a 
case, May illustrates six principles valu- 
able to himas a psychotherapist. Rogers 
quotes from a study under his direction 
in which the degree of self understand- 
ing in delinquents was the best predic- 
tor of later behavior. Feifel’s studies 
on attitudes toward death, presenting 
data collected on groups of persons 
differing in religious commitment, age, 
and mental health, also emphasize the 
implications for research of the existen- 
tial view of man. 

The appendix, consisting of a classi- 
fied bibliography of 177 titles preceded 
by several pages of introductory re- 
marks prepared by Joseph Lyons, shows 
the extensive interest and development 
of this theoretical approach, 

I find this book refreshing. As one 
who respects what the objective trend 
in American psychology has contributed 
in the way of emphasis on concrete 
operationally-defined concepts and re- 
liable experimental procedures, but who 
also obtains deep and meaningful satis- 
faction from the scientifically responsi- 
ble writings of such psychologists as 
those contributing these essays, I appre- 
ciate seeing the variety of ways one can 
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be concerned with the whole spectrum 
of human behavior. The reader who 
expects to get a systematic treatment of 
the subject with clear-cut definitions 
and definite answers will be disap- 
pointed. He will, however, get a basis 
and possibly an appetite for further 
reading. Some may miss, as I do, an 
index which would help one to find 
points of similarity and difference be- 
tween the writers. 


This is a book which undergraduates 
and professional psychologists of vary- 
ing persuasions can pick up, read 
readily, and use to satisfy curiosity 
about the concept “existentialism” as 
it is related to psychology. These essays 
may help remind the psychologist of 
some ultimate goals of his endeavors 
and his relationship to other academic 
disciplines concerned with understand- 
ing man. 


Low Down on High Speed Reading 


Henry P. Smith and Emerald V. Dechant 


Psychology in Teaching Reading. Englewood Cliffs, N. ls Prentice-Hall, 


1961. Pp. x + 470. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Freverick B. Davis 


Henry P. Smith and Emerald V. 
Dechant ( pronounced Deckant) are both 
professors of education and both in 
Kansas, Smith at the University of 
Kansas and Dechant at Fort Hays State 
College. The reviewer, Frederick B. 
Davis, is also a professor of education 
but not in Kansas. He professes at 
Hunter College in New York. Twenty- 
one years ago his EdD at Harvard was 
granted on the basis of a dissertation on 
reading comprehension and he has been 
involved with reading ever since. He is 
author of forms Q through Z of the 
Cooperative Reading Comprehension 
Tests and of the Davis Reading Tests. 
Recently he designed and started a six 
year study of the teaching of English 
in the schools of the Philippine Islands. 


pessese IN Teacninc READING 
Was written to provide teachers and 
teachers in training with an understand- 
ing of the Psychological bases of the 
reading process and of the 
a Which this process may be developed 
most efficiently, Basically, the approach 
of the authors was to Select experi- 
mental studies that provide data useful 
in understanding the reading process, to 
interpret these data, and to apply them 
to handling practical problems in the 


ways in 


r ; m shich 
classroom, The major areas from wł sd 
the experimental data were drawn 2 
as follows: 


Perception 

Learning 

Physiological bases of reading 
Skills involved in reading 
Effective study techniques 
Readability and legibility 
Motivation and personality 
Reading and content arcas a 
Diagnosis and remediation in T° 


factors 


adins: 


T 
Smith and Dechant's sire is 
simple and straightforward. 
should be both interesting and 
to teachers and prospective te 
reading. It is the conviction 9 4 
present reviewer that a course 17 d 3 
ods of teaching reading for undergr? in 
uates should follow basic apri 
educational psychology and in ¢¢ ver 
tional measurement and should a 
three main areas: first, basic pe 
tion about the psychology of dE 
second, demonstration of specific e 
niques for carrying the psycholog’ s, 
principles into practice; third, SUP 
vised practice in teaching children 
read. Smith and Dechant's book wo" a 
serve admirably as a text in such 
course, 


achers ? 
the 


th- 


The balanced and sensible way in 
which the authors handle topics is well 
illustrated by the chapter on skills of 
comprehension and rate. Teachers and 
laymen often find themselves confused by 
such statements as that rate of reading 
(in terms of words covered per minute) 
is highly correlated with comprehension 
(in terms of extent of understanding) 
of the material read, or, that it is possi- 
ble for many people to learn to read 
without loss of comprehension at a 
rate of many hundreds or even thou- 
sands of words per minute. As Smith 
and Dechant point out, studies gener- 
ally indicate that the degree of relation- 
Ship between rate and comprehension 
varies with the nature of the reading 
task, the techniques of measurement 
used, the difficulty of the material and 
the purpose of the reader. Blommers 
and Lindquist (1944) in a classic study 
showed that, among readers in grades 
11 and 12 who maintained a high level 
of comprehension, the correlation of 
rate and comprehension scores was 30. 
This low positive correlation appears to 
have resulted from the relationship be- 
tween the assimilative ability of read- 
ers and their verbal aptitude. In fact, 
Flanagan showed (1939) that with the 
Purpose of the reader, the nature of the 
task, and the difficulty of the material 
held constant, comprehension scores of 
a group of twelfth-grade pupils de- 
creased consistently as rate of reading 
Was increased. Thus, for any given 
Person, as his purpose and motivation 
and the nature and difficulty of the 
Material are held constant, there 15 2 
negative relationship between rate of 
reading and comprehension. These data 
Suggest that efforts to increase an mM- 
dividual’s rate of reading without cor- 
responding loss of comprehension should 
e directed to increasing his motivation 
to read as rapidly as his verbal aptitude 
Will permit him to assimilate the ma- 
terial and to train him to adjust his 
Tate to the nature of the material and 
is Purpose in reading it. As Smith 
and Dechant put it, “The good reader 
does not, however, read all materials 
at a fixed rate, He is a flexible reader, 


(p. 222), 


) It is the reviewer's opinion th 
tice exercises in reading different à 
of material for diverse purposes shou 


at prac- 
kinds 


constitute the major emphasis in so- 
called ‘reading-improvement’ courses. 
Data obtained by many experimenters, 
such as Laycock (1955), show that if 
the difficulty of the material is held 
constant, rate of reading among indi- 
viduals in the upper half of the distri- 
bution of verbal aptitude can be at 
least doubled merely by requesting the 
individuals to read as rapidly as possi- 
ble without sacrificing reasonably satis- 
factory comprehension. It seems likely, 
therefore, that mechanical devices or 
eye-movement exercises designed to in- 
crease rate of reading are superfluous. 
Indeed, so eminent an authority as 
Dorothy Vernon is quoted by Smith 
and Dechant as having written, “De- 
vices which compel the reader's eyes to 
move at an even speed whatever the 
nature of the material read, or his in- 
tention in reading it, might in the long 
run destroy the flexibility necessary for 
intelligent reading," (page 230). 

The reviewer has long since learned 
to discount claims that reading-im- 
provement courses produce spectacular 
gains in rate of reading without loss of 
extent or depth of comprehension. Care- 
ful evaluation of data on which such 
claims are based ordinarily reveals seri- 
ous flaws in the design of the experi- 
ment, in the measuring instruments 
employed, or in the interpretation of 
scores derived from them. Smith and 
Dechant discuss some of the problems 
of measuring gains in reading skills in 
chapter 15 but a full treatment of this 
vital topic is outside the scope of their 
book. Anyone seriously interested in 
evaluating the results of training in 
reading should consider the techniques 
summarized by Davis in the Tenth 
Yearbook of the National Reading Con- 
ference (1961). ; 

In summary, it may be said that 
Smith and Dechant have performed a 
valuable service in summarizing in Psy- 
chology in Teaching Reading the most 
important research findings about this 
important human activity. 
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Everybody 
A Counselor? 


Walter F. Johnson, Buford Stefflre, 
and Roy A. Edelfelt 


Pupil Personnel and Guidance Serv- 
ices. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. xii 
+ 407. $6.50. 


Reviewed by CLaune W. GRANT 


All three authors profess at Michigan 
State University, where Walter Johnson 
heads the Universitys Guidance and 
Personnel Services, Buford Stefflre 
works with him, and Roy Edelfelt 
teaches in the area of curriculum. John- 
son, the principal author, a Minnesota 
PhD, is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. The reviewer, Claude Grant, is 
professor of Education in the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Personnel Ad- 
ministration of the School of Education 
of New York University. He, too, is a 
Minnesota product, with experience in 
teaching and in counseling at Syracuse 
University and the University of Utah 
before moving in 1957, to NYU. 


pr Personnel and Guidance Serv- 

ices is an ably written book, one 
that in general should be well received 
in the introductory course in Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel Services, This 
statement is made even though this e 
viewer was disappointed tha : 


that t 
thors were not able UR au- 


to free themselves 
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from the concept of the five guidance 
services. (Information, Individual In- 
ventory, Placement and 
Evaluation.) This concept continues to 
haunt and limit the field of pupil per- 
sonnel services as well as the text of 
this book. One wishes that the term 
Guidance Services could have been 
omitted from the title. This would have 
freed the authors to conceptualize help- 
ing services in terms of educational 
processes rather than in 
guidance services, 


Counseling, 


terms of 


While the book is solidly written, 
this reviewer is inclined to think that 
the authors should have started. with 
chapter 6. A book should, of course, 
have an introductory chapter, but there 
seems, little rationale in a book of this 
type for devoting four of the first five 
chapters to a review of the basic con- 
tent of undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion. If it seemed necessary to fill in 
the space between the introduction and 
chapter 6, a summary of pertinent re- 
search on individual differences might 
have been a better filler, 

The authors view the pupil personnel 
function as being “made up of those 
activities and services which are in- 
dividualized attempts to aid the pupil 
in the maximum development of his 
potentials in accordance with his unique 
background and equipment." From this 
view, all school personnel who indi- 
vidualize attention to pupils (is there 
any other way to view a pupil) have 
a pupil personnel “role,” 

The teacher is credited with con- 
tributing to pupil personnel work 
through many activities such as “gather- 
ing and wisely using information about 
children, establishing a classroom cli- 
mate conducive to growth and insight, 
providing group and individual experi- 
ences aimed at helping the child under- 
stand himself and others, and sharing 
information with parents so that the 
home and school can contribute more 
effectively to the education of the 
child.” It is quite apparent that these 
listed activities are precisely those that 
teachers need to perform with skill if 
they are to be good teachers. The au- 
thors present the view (this is tradi- 

tional with the five services concept) 
that when the teacher becomes con- 
cerned with pupils as individual learn- 
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ers, she is now a counselor, or a guid- 
ance worker contributing to the pupil 
personnel program. Shame for making 
enlightened teaching into pupil person- 
nel work! What is there left in teach- 
ing? 


O. THE other hand, the authors 
state that “The teacher has primary 
responsibility for instruction and other 
services exist to support and enhance 
instruction.” Here again there seems to 
be conformity to tradition rather than 
a fresh conceptualization of the educa- 
tional process. There is no doubt, of 
course, that pupil personnel services 
facilitate classroom instruction, but this 
seems too limited a view. This reviewer 
believes that pupil personnel workers 
must build their positions and futures, 
at least in the major part, on the base 
that they provide important learning 
experiences different from and in addi- 
tion to the learning experiences. pro- 
vided by classroom teachers (even 
"pupil personnel-classroom teachers"), 

While this reviewer disagrees with 
some of the “role” concepts of the au- 
thors, he can point to no better source 
for a careful description of the jobs, 
training, and. professional affiliations of 
various school personnel and their *jn. 
volvement in the Pupil personnel sery- 
ices program.” It is interesting to note 
that the suggested characteristics (edu- 
cational Preparation, job responsibilities, 
etc.,) of the school counselor, school 
psychologist, and School social worker 
are so similar that it is difficult to 
distinguish one from the other—at least 


ght have taken 


stand might not have b, 
with tradition, but it m 
one took it, 


cen in keeping 
ay be time some- 


ter, 


is made to develop a theory of pupil 
personnel work or to construct a model 
that might give direction to pupil per- 
sonnel workers. 

The preface of the book leads the 
reader to expect something a little more 
avant-garde than actually is the case. 
The book, however, does an excellent 
job of introducing teachers and those 
interested in preparing for pupil person- 
nel positions to the general scope of 
pupil personnel services, viewed from a 
guidance services point of view. 


Genes and Sounds 


L. F. Brosnahan 


The Sounds of Language: An In- 
quiry into the Role of Genetic 
Factors in the Development of 
Sound Systems. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: W Heffer and Sons, 1961. 
Pp. vi + 250. 25s. 


Reviewed by Eric H. LENNEBERG 


The author, L. F. Brosnahan, is à New! 
Zealander who received his DD. Litt 
at Leyden in the Netherlands and who 
is now a lecturer in English at the oA 
versity of Ibadan, Nigeria, Eric m 
Lenneberg, the reviewer, received his 
PhD at Harvard and now, across ihe 
Charles River, is Research Associate cé 
Psychology in the Harvard Medica 
School and in the Children's Hospital 
Medical Center. His research centers 0" 
the physiology and the development of 
Speech and he maintains a continuing 
interest in the general problem of the 
interaction. of biological and environ- 
mental factors in the control of e. 
havior. He travels back across the river 
to teach at Harvard a graduate course 


in the psychology of language. 

I THIS scholarly work the author 
investigates an hypothesis originally 

proposed by C. D. Darlington! in which 

the historical changes in the sounds of 


languages are explained in terms of 
modern genetic theory. 


Although full proof is not feasible, 
Brosnahan comes to the conclusion that 
there is strong evidence in favor of this 
thesis. The main fact to be explained 
by the hypothesis is that sound changes 
follow a characteristic geographic dis- 
tribution, resembling a wave that slowly 
moves across the land. A given phoneme 
which may be comparatively rare with 
respect to the population of languages 
of the world (such as African clicks) 
invades the territories of speech com- 
munities of historically unrelated lan- 
guages, The factual situation is beauti- 
fully illustrated in the book by the 
history of the /th/ (dental fricative) in 
European languages. Today this sound 
is confined to peripheral countries of 
Eastern Europe (the Scandinavian 
countries, England, Iberic countries and 
some Mediterranean countries, compris" 
ing three totally unrelated language 
families, namely Finno-Ugric, Indo- 
European, and Basque); but within his- 
toric times it covered most of Central 
Europe. The claim is made that the 
/th/ is being crowded out of Europe 
by some influence that is acting im 
an East-to-West and center-to-periphery 
direction, 

Brosnahan reviews all the existing 
explanations for this phenomenon and 
comes to the conclusion that any theory 
is doomed to failure unless it looks for 
the ultimate cause of the sound changes 
Within the changing nature of the 
Speakers themselves. Darlington's hy- 
Pothesis satisfies this condition. It holds 
that “phonetic change is a process by 
Which a community adapts the sound 
complement of its language t prefer- 
ences which are determined in part by 
(that community’s) genetic composi- 
tion” (28), The preferences for specific 
articulations and combinations of artic- 
ulations are dependent upon the “dura- 
tion of the period of continuity in time 
between the community as à biological 
"nit and its language". (27)- Different 
Preferences arise because of mean func- 


tional and structural differences In the 
in different 


different 
om- 


vocal apparatus resulting 
average effort required for 
articulations from community to € 
Munity (212), 

These notions become meanin 
zie light of genetic theory 
"Osnahan takes great pains to expoune- 


gful in 
which 


The geneticist’s concept of clines is of 
particular importance in his discussions. 
As a result of socio-political intercourse 
there is a diffusion of genes from mat- 
ing group to mating group. In contigu- 
ous stable mating groups, genes will 
diffuse across the geographical borders 
containing these groups but the density 
of diffusion will diminish with increas- 
ing distance from the boundary. Clines 
are gradients of the statistical averages 
of the appearance of genetically deter- 
mined characters in sections of the 
population of a species over a large 
area. 


des REVIEWER finds the assumption 
of minimalization of effort hard to ac- 
cept, not so much on empirical but on 
methodological grounds. Other objec- 
tions that suggest themselves are admir- 
ably dealt with by Brosnahan. Why 
could not the phenomenon be due to 
cultural diffusion inasmuch as the flow 
of cultural items is clearly faster and 
freer than that of genes? Brosnahan’s 
answer is that historically there are 
ny instances of spontaneous appear- 


ma 
the absence of a 


ance of sounds in 
source language or contact languages. 
Can structural divergences in the vocal 
apparatus be demonstrated from speech 
nity to speech community? An- 
thropometric data in support of this 
cited but the author 
not yet fully sufficient 
Direct prediction of 


commu. 


proposition is 
agrees that it is 
for a “proof.” , Pre ; 
phonological peculiarities in a given 


language cannot yet be made by de- 
scription of the morphological charac- 
teristics of a community s vocal equip- 
ment. If the thesis were correct, would 
not the American born descendents of 
Russians encounter difficulties in the 
nciation of English, even if this 
heir mother tongue? Brosnahan 
points out correctly that merely a very 
small (and hard to detect) increase in 
the statistical incidence of articulatory 
difficulties encountered by this group of 
children would constitute sufficient evi- 
dence for the possibility of Darlington’s 
thesis. However, actual data are not 
available to date. 

The book raises an interesting prob- 
Jem. If Darlington had reported on the 
of clines in the nesting habits 


pronu 
were t 


discovery 


of a given species of birds, the data 
would fully convince us that we are 
dealing with a genetic phenomenon. 
But he reported on clines in sounds of 
language which predisposes us to argue 
against hereditary factors. If we could 
be convinced that behavior in general 
and speech in particular is a totally 
social phenomenon, we could find satis- 
faction in Brosnahan's inability to prove 
the correctness of Darlington's thesis. 
But as psychologists we are inclined to 
recognize certain biological bases of be- 
havior and we are heavily committed 
to reject the notion that verbal behavior 
is different from all other behavior. 
Brosnahan has made a courageous effort 
to investigate an unpopular theory. He 
has found it to be acceptable though 
not incontestable. It is our duty to give 
it serious consideration and to be will- 
ing to modify our conceptions of the 
nature of language if the still remarka- 
ble gaps in our understanding of this 
behavior can eventually be closed. 
Darlington and Brosnahan may have 
pointed the way to a significant and 
new approach to a fascinating problem. 
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“The Genetic 
Heredity, 


i) 


When two observers perceive what is 
regarded as one occurrence, there are 
certain similarities, and also certain dif- 
ferences, between their perception. The 
differences are obscured by the require- 
ments of daily life, because from a busi- 
ness point of view they are as a rule 
unimportant. But both psychology and 
physics, from their different angles, are 
compelled to emphasize the respects in 
which one man’s perception of a given 
occurrence differs from another man’s, 
Some of these differences are due to dif- 
ferences in the brains or minds of the 
observers, some to differences in their 
sense-organs, some to differences of phys- 
ical situation: these three kinds may be 
called. respectively psychological, physi 
ological, and physical. i d 
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Growth Concept for Teachers 
And Others 


J. M. Tanner 


Education and Physical Growth. 
1961. Pp. 144. 12/6. 


London: University of London Press, 


Reviewed by Dare B. Harris 


J. M. Tanner, MD, DSc, is Reader in 
Growth and Development of Children 
in the Institute of Child Health at the 
University of London and Honorary 
Consultant in Growth and Development 
for London’s Hospital for Sick Children. 
He is author of the book Growth at 
Adolescence, now in its second edition, 
and co-editor, with Barbel Inhelder, of 
Volumes ].]y of Discussions on Child 
Development, produced by the World 
Health Organization. The reviewer; 
Dale p, Harris, is professor of psychol- 
°8y at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
Sy. He was trained at the University 
of Minnesota and stayed there for 
Seventeen years, teaching child psychol- 
98) and child development and serving, 
Or five years, as Director of the famed 
Institute for Child Development. He 
Carried cast with him an abiding inter- 
est in child development, child guidance 


an è I 
d parent education. 
UNCrION can be manifest only 
through a structure, and the de- 


Yelopme a neces- 


sary c nt of that structure is à 
Ondition for function. Students © 
n Physical growth have long af- 
ue Such a basic position for bd 
Ciplin oe a vis the more rima E 
the Pis some have also believed i 
One mlapment of form and x um i 
sj ii d discern an analog ees 
Volume pr performance. Tanner's oe 
int » Which packs much materia 
à relatively few pages, seems tO take 
“g Positions, The author, à member 
ae Institute of Child Health at Ae 
the 4.0 of London, has selected fron 
“erature on human growth the 
Ba he considers significant for 
Nas His contribution is chiefly 1 


e Si " e 
assembly and review of this selected 


Su 


material, and the presentation of cer- 
tain general concepts and principles in 
clear, straight-forward language. His 
pretations suggest rather than de- 


interpre 
in some spots he seems to 


lineate; 
imply rather more than the facts pres- 
ently warrant. 
One example may be presented at 
some length to illustrate the book's 
tendency to hint at relationships be- 
tween structures and behavior which, 
though possible and perhaps plausible, 
have certainly not been fully substan- 
tiated. Tanner assembles available evi- 
t tempo of growth (rate of 
he successive phases 


dence tha 
ement through t s 
of growth) does have some impact on 
chological development. By prd 
logical development he refers to en 
and emotional development, and to the 
acquisition of skilled motor perform- 
1 -es and general personal-social effec- 
candle It $ clear that Tanner considers 
1 erences in tempo to be 
result is that 


movi 


psyc! 


tiveness. 
individual diff 
stable; the i 
vidual differences 1n early 
-hildhood become magnified into ap- 
aput differences in later childhood 
adolescence; throwing some chil- 
dren considerably ahead of or behind 
nerality- Can such evenness in 
€ sr taken for granted throughout 
etui Asynchrony of growth in 
. social group has a marked impact 
t T nor at adolescence, as the work 
ae n agit Jones, Nancy Bayley, 
S ssp has shown. Because rates in 
pene? ensions of growth tend to 
vari 


me p 
b correlated within the individual, one 
e 

speak guar 


reasonably 
small indi 


preciable 


and 


tempo 


dedly of general re- 


y H 
petrus or acceleration. Because this 
tard? à à o 

lation is considerably less than per- 
correla : 


physical or psychological di- 


ect, one ALS 
fs some individuals fall 


mension may mn 


considerably behind or outstrip another 
dimension. Such asynchrony within the 
person is presumed to have pronounced 
consequences in performance and ad- 
justment also. This hypothesis has ap- 


‘peared before in the literature of child 


development, but has never been suc- 
cessfully substantiated on other than a 
clinical basis. Certainly no firm law or 
principle can be derived from scattered, 
deviant cases. 


Tas CHAPTER on the general course 
of children's growth from infancy to 
maturity incorporates the important 
contributions by Scammon, Shuttle- 
worth, Maresh, Harold Jones, and others 
(there is, surprisingly, only one refer- 
ence to Meredith, none to Boyd, Garn, 
and Krogman). Tanner relates this ma- 


. terial to a concept of developmental 


age, based on several interrelated meas- 
ures of physiological maturity. This 
age-oriented concept is not as broad as 
Willard Olson’s Organismic Age, and 
includes indices of sexual maturity. 
The chapter on the organization of 
the growth process is of particular im- 
portance to child development. Con- 
cepts that are treated in this chapter 
include growth gradients, critical peri- 
ods in growth, stages of development 
both general and singular, and the 
problem of prediction of mature dimen- 
sions from dimensions in childhood. 
Similar concepts have been used in 
developmental analysis of children's be- 
havior and experience. Tanner's evalu- 
ation of these concepts is instructive to 


those who would use such concepts to 
illuminate behavior. The discussion of 
stages raises the familiar question. of 
continuity versus discontinuity. Tanner 
settles for continuity (change by infi- 
nitely small increments) in physical 
growth, and expects to find discontinu- 
ous stages only in complex functions, 
that is, functions for which many parts 
of the brain and nervous system must 
be integrated. It may well be that the 
apparent discontinuous character of 
complex behavioral developme 
more from attention to gross, general 
properties of such phenomena, fos most 
analytical studies of performance: dis. 


phenomenal 


nt arises 


sect away the apparent or 
discontinuity. 


The chapter on the growth and de- 

velopment of the human brain, in which 
Tanner summarizes much scattered and 
some very recent work, should be par- 
ticularly valuable to many non-special- 
ists in physical growth; it is a convenient 
approach to an important literature. 
This discussion once again underlines 
how quickly function follows upon the 
development of structure. Thus we are 
reacquainted with the maturation hy- 
pothesis. How growth permits behavior 
forms to appear is not clear; the author 
does not resolve the question of whether 
myelinization of neural fibers is neces- 
sary for conductivity, a point upon 
which there has been some debate in 
recent years. Naturally, such a discus- 
sion of structure and function recalls 
earlier controversies over maturation 
and learning. From the review in this 
chapter this old controversy would seem 
still to have significance. Tanner's sum- 
mary of the development of the EEG 
presents the general picture of knowl- 
edge at the present time, but is much 
too brief for the serious student, who 
will have to £0 to sources suggested by 
Tanner, 

Tanner’s particular interest in adoles- 
cent growth changes is revealed in two 
Ways—in his brief but comprehensive 
chapter on the secular trend. toward 
carlier physiological maturity, exhibited 
in the accumulated data of the past 
100 years, and in his excellent treat- 
ment of the physical and physiological 
changes of puberty. He Suggests rather 
than discusses in detail the psychologi- 
cal and adjustmental Significance of 
these changes. Again the reader is 
challenged to infer the Obvious rela- 
tionships to behavior and adjustment, 


The concluding chapter is a summary 
of the book as a whole. This reviewer 
wishes the author had used for this 
chapter the title he suggests as relevant 
but discarded as too “catch penny:” 
“Questions teachers should ask them- 
selves.” One may agree heartily that 
“only teachers themselves can discover 
and develop the full implications for 
education of these findings on physical 
growth;” unfortunately, teachers are not 
likely to raise such questions by them- 
selves, One wishes the author had been 
more explicit, at least offering some 
examples, 
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Echo Rangers of the Sea 


Winthrop N. Kellogg 


Porpoises and Sonar. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. Pp. xiv 


+ 177. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Freperic A. WEBSTER 


The author, Winthrop N. Kellogg, is 
professor of experimental psychology at 
Florida State University. He is known to 
all psychologists and to many thousands 
of students for his 1933 book The Ape 
and the Child. His subsequent contribu- 
tions have been numerous and equally 
significant, though perhaps less widely 
visible. Fred Webster, the reviewer, de- 
scribes himself as an expert on the way 
in which a particular bat (Myotis Luci- 
fugus) intercepts a particular airborne 
target (a catapulted mealworm). He 
has also worked on the physiology of 
exercise, on the detection of auditory 
signals in noise (with S. S. Stevens), on 
a conceptual model for perceptual or- 
ganization (with Norbert Wiener), on 
digital com puters 
aircraft, and 
nerve nets. N 
time permits 
mechaniz 


and the tracking of 
on computer models of 
ow he is laboring when 
on a book dealing with 
ed systems that learn to learn. 


I years the legendary por- 

poise is rising again to eminence. 
Intelligent, Vocal, playful, remarkably 
skilled despite its lack of hands, the 
Porpoise, under modern techniques of 
study, is proving a marvelously human 
creature. Beyond its human traits and 
abilities the Porpoise appears to embody 
what is likely to Prove the most intri- 
cate and subtle echo-ranging system 
known to man. In this book Kellogg 


deals with the Porpoise both as 
interesting animal 


of “sonar.” T, is im 
the title of the bo 
of Porpoises, for 
imply a treatme 
that found here, 

From a techni 
logg's measures 


a very 
and as a possessor 
Portant to note that 
ok is not The Sonar 
Such a title would 
nt quite different from 


Cal point of view Kel- 


and analyses of the 


porpoise’s sonar system are in some 
respects inadequate, in others perhaps 
even doubtful. The sonar engineer, for 
example, might well object to interpre- 
tations put on frequency analysis a 
ing considerably beyond the norma 
range of the equipment, and Sra 
quately controlled. Certainly he would 
like a more complete rendering of the 
use of high-pass filters in the experi- 
ments. He would also like more com- 
plete and detailed illustrations of e 
sentative pulses and pulse trains. ia 
sensory physiologist might be disturbed 
by gaps in the tests of a sonar aysten 
notably the absence of masking EDS 
ments with white noise, and the am 
of comparisons between natural pad 
experimental conditions. The m 
reader, moreover, might feel at n d 
from the lack of any systemati cd 
duction to sonar systems, their p! n 
lems and their theoretical na ve 
It is fair to say, perhaps, that the m 

is not fundamentally sonar-oriented- 


One must ask, however, if such ia 
systematic and comprehensive introdu 

tion to natural sonar was the intent 
the author, Basically the book ad 
to have two aims, First, it seems jer 
Signed to provide the general rongan 
with an interesting, well-rounded ies 
duction to one of the world's most ii 
cinating and challenging creatures. Sec 
ond, it describes in thorough detail the 
experiments used to answer carte 
selected questions about the animal's 
echo-ranging system. Throughout the 
accounts, the reader gains the feeling 
that the author is perpetually fascinated 
by the creature itself. To him the por- 
poise is as a child prodigy of mathe- 
matical talent; but his attention is more 
arrested by the child and its range of 
interests, responses and motivations than 


—g 


Winturop N. KELLOGG 


by the mathematical techniques it uses. 
Thus, while the details of experimental 
techniques are meticulously explicit, the 
account never becomes cold and im- 
Personal, 


NL vivi, human qualities of the 
Porpoise have been legendary from 
ancient times although the accounts 
Probably refer to the so-called “com- 
mon dolphin" rather than to the 
bottlenose dolphin" (alias "shallow- 
Water Porpoise”) of the present experi- 
ments. Tales of playfulness, eagerness 
for human friendship and the timely 
rescue of drowning persons are recorded 
m the literature from the sixth century 
Bc. Long regarded as pure legends, 
Such stories now gain backing in gotus 
Mented events, Recent evidence, more- 
Over, suggests that the porpoise may 
“Merge as the most intelligent of all 
animals next to man himself. Hence 
= Srowing prominence in works of 
Act and fancy: the serious studies of 
illy, for example, or the satiric treat 
ment by Szillard. Ancient accounts come 
"ck to life, 

Experimental approach to the por- 
Poise’s true capacities, however, is not 
"SY. An animal that lives in an en- 


vironment so vast and alien as the 
ocean presents experimental problems 
of quite a different scale from laboratory 
studies on the white rat. The reader 
gains a picture of some of the problems 
in the thorough, ingenious and pains- 
taking experiments so clearly described 
and illustrated in chapters 7, 8 & 9 of 
the present book. The description of 
techniques and precautions deserves 
special attention as a model of experi- 
mental precision and care. 

Obviously, countless questions re- 
main unanswered. Very great and un- 
guessed diflerences may exist between 
events observed in a small pool and 
those occurring in the ocean. The tiny 
sample of skills and methods studied 
in the pool may give a somewhat dis- 
torted and misleading picture of the 
creature’s normal capacities and meth- 
ods. Certainly realistic and adequate 
exploration of the signal-reception 
system has just begun. Special features 
that may characterize the porpoise’s 
methods of information processing for 
complex reflected returns are wholly 
unknown. The accoustical analyzing 
system of the porpoise is perhaps 100,- 
000 times as large as the pencil-tip size 
of the world’s other outstanding sonar- 
guided family, the insectivorous bats. If 
the bat, with its tiny analyzer, can 
guide itself rapidly through very com- 
plex spaces—making precise and high- 
speed discriminations and interceptions 
along the way—what does the porpoise 
do with its enormous analyzer? This is 
but one of many puzzles; and under the 
stimulus of the present book inquisitive 
readers are not likely to leave untouched 
ngs tell further 


whatever future w : 
of the amazing mysteries of this crea- 


ture. 


uJ 


Again, inventive genius required pleas- 
urable mental activity id a condition for 
its vigorous exercise. “Necessity is the 
mother of invention” is a silly proverb. 
“Necessity is the mother of futile dodges” 
is much nearer the truth. The basis of the 
growth of modern invention is science and 
science is almost wholly the outgrowth 
of pleasurable intellectual curiosity. 

—A. N. WHITEHEAD 
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An Essay Assayed 


Andrew Gemant 


The Nature of Genius. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1961. Pp. 
x 4- 206. $6.50. 


Reviewed by MenviLLE C. Suaw 


The author, who obtained an MD de- 
gree from the University of Budapest 
in 1919 and a PhD in physics from the 
University of Berlin in 1922, is presently 
a research associate, working on bio- 
chemical problems, at Grace Hospital, 
Detroit. The reviewer, Merville C. 
Shaw II, is an associate professor of 
psychology at Chico State College, Cali- 
fornia. In addition to his academic 
chores he carries on research on the use, 
misuse and particularly the disuse of 
academic potential. He presently is im- 
mersed in a research project on aca- 
demic underachievement. When he has 
Spare time he fishes, and doesn’t care 
what bites, or camps with his family, 
and does. 


HE EVER fascinating topic of genius 

has been the subject of much more 
speculation than it has research. The 
present volume is no exception to the 
general rule. Billed by the publisher as 
a “fascinating study,” it actually repre- 
sents the individual thought of the au- 
thor with respect to the characteristics 
of the genius and his work. By way 
of emphasizing this individuality of 
thought, it can be pointed out that not 
a single reference to other works on the 
same or related topics sully the pages 
of this work. This holds true even when 
such research and opinion is available, 
unless the name of Lombroso, appear- 
ing in a parenthesis and without spe- 
cific reference to any of his writings, 
can be considered an exception, The 
reader interested in documentation, 
proof, diagrams, or statistics will deriva 
small satisfaction here. The only num- 
bers which appear in printed form 
the page numbers, 

The author's knowle 


are 


A dee of generally 
recognized men of genius is monum i 
^| . : a 
tal. Their work, antecedents, 

s, 


and val ues are 


n= 


behavior, 


consistently and accu 
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rately referred to. And yet, the reader 
5 teased than pleased 
is frequently more rw 
with the bits and snatches of life whic 
come thick and fast in the Med 
quent generalizations from individua 
cases are to be found, as are interpreta- 
tions of behavior which might not be 
generally agreed upon. 

Genius is defined in a very restricted 
sense of the word and, by inference at 
least, includes the requirement of social 
value. Certain kinds of occupations are 
arbitrarily excluded from those in which 
work of genius caliber may be found. 
Military men, financial wizards, and 
statesmen are among those who cannot 
qualify as geniuses in terms of the au- 
thor's definition. While having no reser- 
vations with respect to philosophy and 
the arts as fields in which the genius 
may be found, the author, after some 
rather laborious soul searching, includes 
Science as well. The ladies of the 
AAUW (or of the APA for that mat- 
ter) will not be pleased to know that 
& woman cannot, except in exceedingly 
Tare cases, meet the criteria of genius, 
although this idea may provide much 
comfort to the regular clientele of True 
magazine. 

Ten essential characteristics of genius 
are proposed, and, since they are ad- 
mittedly subjective, 
be raised with them 
their outcomes, 
Chaucer, for 
the ranks wit 


little quarrel can 
except in terms of 
Using these criteria, 
example, is consigned to 


hout any regard for the 
Status of Western civilization at the 


time at which Chaucer lived nor of his 
relative eminence with respect to his 
contemporaries. These criteria have a 
number of general ramifications of real 
interest. The genius js Pictured as a 
compulsive creator w. 


ithout control over 
his own creative urg 


es. Environment in 
general, education in particular, is pre- 
sumed to have little effect on him; he 
will emerge regardless of his environ- 
ment. The emphasis on the great im- 
pact of hereditary factors and a strong 
de-emphasis with respect to the impor- 
tance of environmental conditions are 


consistent trends throughout the book. 

This work should not be read in 
hopes of obtaining empirical informa- 
tion relative to genius, since it is strictly 
the interpretive view of a single author. 
Tf, on the other hand, it is read with a 
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view to formulating hypotheses for fur- 
ther testing, to get one man's particular 
view of genius, or to obtain short but 
interesting glimpses into the lives of 


recognized geniuses, it may be worth- 
while. 


The Rational 
and Irrational Mixed 


Ernest Becker 


Zen: A Rational Critique. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1961. Pp. 
192. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Daviw Suzie 


Ernest Becker is an instructor in cul- 
tural anthropology in the department of 
psychiatry of the State University of 
New York Upstate Medical Center at 
Syracuse, New York. This book, his 
first, has grown out of his PhD disserta- 
tion in anthropology at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. David Smillie, the reviewer, is a 
Cornell PhD who Spent some years 
teaching and doing research in child 
development at the Merrill-Palmer In- 
stitute in Detroit before Spending a 
Fullbright year in India and a Smillie 
year as a special student at Harvard 
where he studied philosophy. In the 


middle of the latter year he completed 
the present review, 


EN is a Japanese branch of Bud- 


dhism which has recently received 
a great deal of attention on the con- 
temporary intellectual 
It is a mystical philosophy which is 
essentially irrational in its appeal to 


immediate, unanalyzed experience rather 
than to a set of logic: 


about the world. The po 
in the West may well 
emphasis upon a direct a 
response to the world. Ernest Becker’s 
book, Zen: A Rational Critique, 
attack upon Zen in its role asam 
of salvation to W. 


scene in America, 


al assumptions 
pularity of Zen 
be due to its 
nd spontaneous 


is an 


essage 
estern culture. He js 


particularly concerned with 


the in- 


fluence Zen is having on psychotherapy 
in this country. 

In the introduction to his book Becker 
says, “Zen really is... a negation of 
the Western ethic of individuation and 


autonomy which was so laboriously 
fashioned by Mediterranean civiliza- 


tion.” A careful documentation of this 
statement, providing a better under- 
standing of ourselves through a critique 
of Zen, might have made an important 
contribution to our literature. But 
Becker almost immediately enters into 
a polemic in which both psychoanalysis 
and Zen are castigated for failing to 
respect the integrity of the ege 
and are ultimately associated wit 
‘brainwashing’ as a denial of all E 
we ought to be preserving in our cul- 
ture. Becker's discussion of Zen seems 
aimed at illustrating the malevolent An 
tent of this philosophy to a 
the individual through pressure ] an 
frustration until he becomes submissive 
to the overriding ideology of a master. 
Throughout the book one misses a i 
passionate picture of a philosophy n 
ing from a culture very different fro! : 
ours, with a message which is id 
to many Western cars. Becker. is s 
senting a partisan argument which a 
to live up to the description ‘ration 
in its best meaning. " 
However Becker is dealing with E 
issue important for psychologists p 
for those who are concerned with ne 
broad question of the values of ees 
and individuality in the West. On a 
one hand, proponents of Zen are § 
gesting that the development of a ex 
of self as separated and isolated fr! b 
the environment is a fundamental pro : 
lem for us in Western culture. They p 
Suggesting that our preoccupation je 
an individualistic ego, our concern Mg : 
controlling and dominating the environ 
ment has resulted in a state of man 
alienated and cut off from nature. From 
this point of view we may once agam 
experience an immediate and uncom- 
Plicated relation to our world through 
a renunciation of our reliance upon 
logic and reason, On the other hand, 
the opponents of Zen, represented in 
this case by Becker, are suggesting that 
our basic problem consists of a failure 
to develop our ego sufficiently. Because 
We fail to concern ourselves with man’s 


independence and autonomy we have 
failed to live up to our valid ideals of a 
rational existence. From this point of 
view we must learn to resist the tempta- 
tion to be like children act on 
impulse and we must learn to assert our 
independence and our ability to control 
our own destiny. 

Becker fails to do more than state 


who 


the case for one side of this argument. 
Because his stand is extreme, his is a 
position of articulating stereotypes which 
are neither reasonable nor convincing. 
However those who are concerned 
about the threat to our dignity and our 
autonomy from alien sources will find 
here a support for their concern and a 
bolstering of their arguments. 


Statistics, Groups, 
Games and Learning 


Patrick Suppes and Richard C. Atkinson 


Markov Learning 


Models for Multi-Person Interactions. Stanford, Calif.: 


Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 296. $8.25. 


Reviewed by Frank RESTLE 


Both Patrick Suppes and Richard C. 
Atkinson are presently at Stanford’s In- 
stitute for Mathematical Studies in the 
Social Sciences, though Atkinson did 
not get there until after the present 
book was completed. Suppes, the direc- 
tor of the Institute, has written exten- 
sively on logic, axiomatic mechanics, 
philosophy of science, the theory of 
measurement and, in the Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, on mathe- 
matical learning theory. His books in- 
clude Introduction to Logic (1957), 
Decision Making: An Experimental 
Approach (1957) and Axiomatic Set 
Theory (1960). Richard Atkinson, a 
psychologist, has done his principal re- 
Search and publishing in the area of 
learning theory. Now, 
c is working on 
skills by 
re- 


mathematical 
among other things, h 
the acquisition of reading 
Young children. Frank Restle, the 
viewer, is the author of Psychology of 
Judgment and Choice (1961) soon to 
be reviewed in CP. In this book he 
“pplied logical and mathematical think- 
"€ to problems in motivation, learning, 
Psychophysics and to problem solving 
n groups, His journal publications have 
dealt mostly with discrimination learn- 
ing and concept formation. Currently 


he is trying to apply mathematical 
methods to the cognitive theories of 
Lashley, Dunker, Lewin and others. At 
the time he prepared the present review 
he was Visiting Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Indiana University, on 
leave from Michigan State University. 


uis book stands at the intersection 
Te statistical learning theory, game 
theory, and small group interaction 
theory, The two-choice prediction ex- 
periment, workhorse of statistical learn- 
ing theory, is made social by using two 
subjects, and by making the probabili- 
ties of events depend jointly on the 
responses of both subjects. Models 
drawn from statistical learning theory 
are devised and used to analyze the 
experimental results. The contingencies 
of events on responses are arranged 
like the payoff matrices of game theory, 
so that the learning models can be 
compared with predictions from game 
theory. More than a quarter-million 
responses from more than 1000 subjects 
were collected for this book, and the 
analysis. is more detailed than one 
wond find in the Journal of Experi- 
] Psychology. Experiments include 


menta € 
arious amounts of infor- 


games with v: 


mation passed from one subject to the 
other, including one study using mone- 
tary payoffs, and a study of a kind of 
paired-comparisons. 

Within learning theory, the book is a 
valuable contribution to methods of 
analysis. The long second chapter gives 
the best available discussion of Mar- 
kov (particularly one-stimulus-element) 
models, with special attention to esti- 
mates of parameters and tests of hy- 
potheses. These methods are used over 
and over in the book, so that the reader 
can learn many practical statistical 
methods which appear in no previous 
text. 

Suppes and Atkinson use, as their 
main tool, an all-or-nothing version of 
stimulus sampling theory. Unlike con- 
tinuous linear models which become 
hopelessly complex, the all-or-nothing 
model can predict interactions, though 
even here high-speed computers are 
used. The all-or-nothing theory is very 
good at predicting over-all levels of 
performance, in a wide variety of ex- 
periments, but does not handle detailed 
sequential predictions correctly. A two- 
element model does much better in 
detail but is very unwieldy when gen- 
eral outcomes are to be predicted. A 
"generalized conditioning model" is also 
applied to the data. The procedure is 
to fit a first-order Markov chain to the 
data of each subject in the dyad, then 
construct the theoretical chain for the 
dyad and compare this with the first- 
order frequencies of dyad performance. 
The authors do not make it clear what 
is happening, so that the reader may 
be led to believe that these are good 
predictions. Actually, the data used for 


estimation are almost the same as the 
data predicted, except for dyadic inter- 
actions which do not depend upon rein- 
forcing lights. Since the subjects are in 
separate cubicles connected only through 
reinforcing lights, the success of the 
predictions is not surprising. 

The authors do not explain all the 
details they find in their data, but their 
stimulus-sampling models are much 
closer to the fact than the game-theory 
interpretations. Besides, they analyze the 
whole dynamic process of interaction, 
whereas available alternative disses 
are all static and, in terms of I s 


died à actual 
prediction, relatively superfici 


al. 


With its virtues, the book has faults. 

The writing is sometimes numbingly 
explicit. The equations, written with a 
logician's loving care for exactness, are 
formidable thickets of subscripts and 
parentheses. Much of the mathematical 
development is routine, some is insight- 
ful and interesting, but all is presented 
in the same earnest tone. However, 
these criticisms are basically. esthetic, 
and the book is more a progress report 
than a work of art, 

The authors and others are already 
using the methods given in this book to 
design and analyze new experiments. 
There can be no retreat from the 
standards of exactness and detail set 
in this book, Serious minded psycholo- 
gists and social scientists who wish to 
study human interaction as a laboratory 
science have no choice—they must take 
Out pencil and pad, and work through 
this volume. Fair warning is issued, in 
the last chapter, that conformity, eco- 
nomic oligopoly, and continuous re- 
Sponse variables are under sc 
these laboratory and m 
methods will be applied to 
of investigation. 


rutiny, and 
athematical 
new fields 


Issues 
Und-verbindun gen 


Henryk Misiak 


The Philosophical Roots of Scien- 
tific Psychology, New York: Ford- 


ham University Press, 1961, Pp. 
xiv + 142. $3.00, 


Reviewed by Fer F, Goopsox 


Henryk Misiak is a native of Poland 
who holds the degree of Master of 
Theology from Lwow and who took a 
Doctorate in Psychology at Fordham 
University, where he now teaches. In 
1954 he published, with Virginia M, 
Staudt, Catholics in Psychology: A His- 
torical Survey. The reviewer, Felix E. 
Goodson, is an experimental psycholo- 
gist who teaches at DePauw University 
and maintains a high fascination with 
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philosophical problems, particularly 
those which psychology has inherited 
from philosophy. He now is working 
toward a theory-and-history book to be 
entitled Themes in the History of Psy- 
chology. 


N the preface the author states that 
I his purpose is *to present the philo- 
sophical roots of scientific psychology 
in a simple manner and in concise 
form" rather than to treat "exhaustively 
the. complete philosophical foundation 
of psychology." In endeavoring to 
realize this modest statement of intent 
the author emphasizes four basic themes; 
namely, mind-body dualism, empiri- 
cism, sensationism, and associationism, 
as characteristic of scientific psychology 
and spends the majority of his book 
tracing back into philosophy the origins 
of these themes, 


Although the book contains only 
seven short chapters each of these is 
divided up into numerous sub-topics. 
Herein lies one of the basic difficulties 
of the text. The method of presentation 
is simply to state a topic heading and 
then spend somewhe 
Page and two page 
ticular issue, For 
3 on mind-body 
allows only 


re between a half 
5 discussing that par- 
example, in Chapter 
dualism the author 
12 pages for a discussion of 
the following topics: “The Meaning of 
Dualism,” “Body-Mind Problem,” “Aris- 
totle’s Hylomorphism,” “The Cartesian 


Dualism,” “The Difficulties With The 
Cartesian Doctrine of Interaction,” 
22 AE. M ine ona Sh "bns 

"Leibnitz," Parallelism, "Leibnitzian 


Heritage," “Ch 
First Attempt 


chology,” These 
in the ab 


the same 


stian Wolff,” and “The 
at Experimental Psy- 
topics are considered 
ove sequence and are all on 
organizational level, Through- 
out the book, as in this example, the 
Sequence and organization of the ma- 
terial is Somewhat capricious with little 
apparent concern for historical or 


cal development or leve 
ness, 


logi- 
l of inclusive- 


The number 


and relative w 
of the various t 


Opics conside. 
disappointing, While h; 
IS given over 
Sensationism , 
tionism, such 


cighting 
red is also 
alf of the book 
to the related topics of 
empiricism and associa. 
issues as nativism, opera- 


tionism, determinism, idealism, realism, 
and hedonism are sparcely treated or 
omitted altogether. It might be con- 
tended that the choice and emphasis 
of topics could be justified on the 
ground that the book deals with the 
roots of a scientific psychology defined 
in terms of structuralism, as indeed the 
author implies, were it not for the 
inclusion. of such topic headings as 
“Henri Bergson,” “Neoscholasticism,” 
“The Christian Era,” “Scholastic Phi- 
losophy," and “Marxism.” Further, the 
issue of “mind-body dualism,” consider- 
ing the space allotted to other topics, 
might have been deemphasized since 
there would be much debate concern- 
ing its relative contribution even to 
Wundts particular brand of scientific 
psychology. 


The greatest weakness of the book, 
however, lies in the area of explication. 
Topics and issues are often simply 
enumerated and described rather than 
explained and integrated with relevant 
material. As an example the author 
makes the following statement about 
Lotze's theory of space api M 
"Keenly interested in the explanation © 
Space-perception like many of his oie 
temporaries, he developed the hypot ^d 
esis of ‘Local signs.’ In this hypotiie 
he argues in favor of retinal areas ane 
Skin spots associated with certain uon 
or tactual sensations as being the as 
important factors in the perception i 
space.” After this description, correc 
as far as it goes, the author then states, 
"It is obvious that such an Aang 
favors the empirical origin of both the 
concept and the perception of space «++ 
Obvious indeed! Further, there is n9 
effort made to relate Lotze’s theory 
with similar positions such as Tu 
represented in Berkeley's new theory ° 
vision, and Helmholtz's doctrine of un- 
conscious inference. This tendency !? 
substitute superficial description for €x- 
planation and integration, when coupled 
with the ‘piece-meal’ approach men- 
tioned above makes it difficult for the 
student to 
material, W 


and remember the 
hat on superficial examina- 
tion appears to be a simple book thus 
actually presupposes more than a casual 
familiarity with the history of psy- 
chology before many of the issues con- 
Sidered can be understood, 


grasp 


A Multitude of Therapies 


Morris I. Stein (Ed.) 


Contemporary Psychotherapies. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. 


Pp. x + 386, $7.50. 


Reviewed by Raren W. HEINE 


The editor, Morris I. Stein, is Professor 
of Psychology and Director of the Re- 
search Center for Human Relations at 
New York University. The series of lec- 
lures presented in the present volume 
he organized while he was at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and while serving 
there as chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Clinical and 
Counseling Psychology. His  carlier 
books include The Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test: A Manual for Its Glinical 
Use with Adults and, as co-author with 
George G. Stern and Benjamin S. 
Bloom, Methods in Personality Assess- 
ment. Ralph W. Heine, the reviewer, is 
an associate professor of psychology in 
the departments of psychiatry and psy- 
chology in the appropriate divisions of 
the University of Chicago. In both de- 
partments he is involved in the train- 
ing of clinical psychologists and. per- 
sists in his curiosity about what actually 
happens in the therapeutic process. 
Currently he is studying effect on thera- 
outcome of patient-therapist 
For some years he has 
American 


peutic 
similarities. 
served as a director of the 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology and is presently the Vice 
President of that Board. 


T He series of lectures which, revised 
and supplemented, comprise this 
book was planned by the Editor in 
1958 to give audiences at the University 
statements about 


9f Chicago authentic 
e core of 


the significant issues at thi 
Present day theory and practice in psy- 
Chotherapy, In addition, there were 
fpes which described newly de- 
ib. Oped techniques in group and family 
Yerapy, 


© one can seriously quarrel over the 


choice of spokesmen for the various ap- 
proaches to psychotherapy for almost 
without exception they are figures of 
national reputation who are closely 
identified with or, indeed, are among 
the originators of the theses they defend. 
They are as follows: Nathan W. 
Ackerman, MD (Family Therapy), 
Rudolf Dreikurs, MD (Adlerian), Je- 
rome D. Frank, MD, PhD (Group 
Therapy), Roy R. Grinker, MD (Trans- 
actional), Don D. Jackson, MD (In- 
teractional), Aaron Karush, MD (Re- 
parative-Adaptational ), Arthur A. Miller, 
MD (Psychoanalytic), Rollo May, PhD 
(Existential), Carl R. Rogers, MD 
(Client-Centered), Otto A. Will, Jr. 
MD (Interpersonal). 

Because of its faithful representation 
in summary of the contemporary status 
of psychotherapeutic theory and prac- 
tice, the book could be used by the 
clinical faculties in both psychology and 
psychiatry as an introductory text. Many 
of the participants have published more 
extensive expositions of their beliefs and 
these, together with other selected ref- 
nces listed in the bibliography, pro- 


ere 
or the further 


vide an excellent guide f 
reading of interested students. 
Although no single outline of presen- 
tation. is followed systematically in all 
most of the contributors 


chapters, : 
dents of their po- 


briefly outline antece 
before developing their current 
he characteristics of a 
the role of the 
counter- 


changes 


sition 
viewpoints on th 
helping relationship, 
therapist, transference and 
transference, and personality 
resulting from psychotherapy. Most of 
esent case material to 
rapeutic techniques 
conceptualization 


the authors pr 
illustrate psychothe 
consonant with their 
of the process. 


Since it is beyond the scope of this 
review to treat each lecture separately, 
it would be convenient to be able to 
report a high level of convergence in 
points-of-view. Unfortunately, there are 
rather fewer communalities than differ- 
ences to be discerned in this sampling 
of present-day theorizing about the psy- 
chotherapeutic process. 

This is not to deny that the contribu- 
tors do cluster on certain issues if it 
can be assumed that somewhat similar 
terms have similar meanings for the 
various authors. The greatest unanimity 
centers in the role assigned to the thera- 
pist for, with the exception of Miller 
who adheres to the classical view of 
the therapist as a mirror (despite the 
fact that the mirror concept is some- 
what tarnished by criticism developing 
within the psychoanalytic school itself) 
there is enthusiasm among the con- 
tributors for a two-way therapist-patient 
interaction. The implication is that the 
ongoing relationship with the therapist 
as a person in his own right can be a 
beneficial corrective experience. The 
therapist no longer hides behind a blank 
screen on which the patient projects 
the envies, jealousies, frustrations, dis- 
appointments, loves and hates evoked 
by significant figures in the past. Rather, 
he lets himself be known as a person 
and it is in the process of coming to 
understand what characteristics the 
therapist does and does not have that 
the patient divests himself of handicap- 
ping distortions in his perception of 
himself and others. 

The only shortcoming in this gener- 
alization is that one cannot ascertain 
from the brief expositions in this book, 
that for example, Grinkers "transac- 
more alike than different 
from May's "encounters," Jackson's *in- 


tions" are 


teractions,” Will’s “participation,” Rog- 
ers "being" or Ackerman’s movement 
“into the center of the family disturb- 
ance.” 

Although there is some convergence 
with respect to the elevation to a place 
of importance of the "actual" relation- 
ship with the therapist, deep and sig- 
nificant differences in theory verdi. 
These at bottom reflec j E 

se a efle stand; 
= 1 flect long-standing 
alternative conceptions of the nature of 

man—whether, as May T R 
E ay quotes from St, 


; erc iM 
Augustine, "The innocence of the child 
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consists of weakness of limb" or follow- 
ing Rousseau, man is exclusively a prod- 
uct of his social and interpersonal 
milieu. May, Rogers and Dreikurs clus- 
ter around the latter position while the 
remainder find places on the continuum 
extending to the former. 

Few will contest that ideas about the 
nature of man are more exciting than 
data about his behavior, but it would 
be interesting to know whether the 
therapists’s theoretical beliefs do indeed 
have the primary determining effect on 
his therapeutic maneuvers and on the 
observable outcome of his treatment of 
patients. Among the ten contributors, 
only Frank, Jackson and Rogers suggest 
that they regularly record their thera- 
peutic operations on tape, thus making 
them available for objective analysis, 
Until adequate samples of the thera- 
peutic work of adherents to all schools 
are routinely available for systematic 
study, one has little reason to anticipate 
that strong conviction about psycho- 
therapy will give Way to empirically 
based principles of psychotherapy. 


On Love 
And Other Things 


Clemens E. Benda 


The Image of Love: Modern Trends 
in Psychiatric Thinking. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961, 
Pp. xviii + 206. $500. . 


Reviewed by Ernest G, SCHACHTEL 

Clemens E. Benda is assistant psychia- 
trist at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Director of Psychiatry and Re- 
search at the Walter E, Fernald State 
School and Associate Professor of 
Abnormal Psychology at Clark Univer- 
sity. His earlier books have dealt with 
mongolism, cretinism and the cerebral 
balsied. Ernest G. Schachtel, the re- 
viewer, is a Supervising and Training 
Analyst at the William Alanson White 
Institute and, at the same time, Adjunct 
Professor of Psychology in the Post- 
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doctoral Training Program at New York 
University. He has written and lec- 
tured on Rorschach’s Test, has worked 
with the Glueck’s on their criminologi- 
cal research, has been associated with 
Columbia’s Institute for Social Research 
and has authored a book, Metamor- 
phosis: On the Development of Affect, 
Perception, Attention and Memory 
(Basic Books, 1959). 


HIS is neither a book on man’s 

image of love nor on modern psy- 
chiatry's views of love, as the title leads 
the reader to expect. Rather, it is a 
collection of essays ranging over a 
variety of subjects. The author em- 
phasizes as his central thesis that 
human understanding depends on “a 
grasp of the imagery of the world in 
Which cach individual lives." Some of 
the essays deal, indeed, with the sub- 
jective meanings of imagery and lan- 
guage in the personal worlds of people. 
Thus, they are part of a long human 
discourse. One side of this discourse 
may be traced back to Heraclitus (500 
B.C.) comparison of the personal world 
to that of sleep and dream and to his 
teaching that man should turn away 
from this personal world and think and 
act in accordance with the 


Logos com- 
mon to those 


who are truly awake. 
The other side can be seen in the 
modern interest in the personal world. 
This interest has roots, in biology, in 
the "Umwelt'— research of the late 
Jakob von U xkull who, in a book on 
the personal Worlds of some of his 
friends, Wrote that “the study of Umwelt 
Is a kind of Psychology transposed out- 
ward;” and, in the Psychology of man, 
especially in the Work of authors in- 
terested in the phenomenological and 
existentialist viewpoints, 

The author shares the existentialist 


approach, While he does not break new 
Sround his book 


shows throughout a 
stimulating and thoughtful 
a background in Psychiatry, 
and linguistics. A reader 
S not blind himself a 


way. The book is critical of Freud’s 
emphasis on the sexual drive and of 
his libido and ego theories. One is 
puzzled about the absence of any refer- 
ence to the work of the Neo-Freudians 
(except Jung and Adler) although their 
viewpoint regarding many problems is 
close to, or identical with, the author's, 
for example, there is Fromm's work 
on alienation and abstractification and 
the reviewer's work on the relation 
between language, cultural clichés and 
experience, In the chapter "Sexuality 
and Love” the author rightly emphasizes 
the importance of the change from a 
state of being in love into active love, 
in the sense of loving another person. 
He asserts that no one ^has dared 
face (this problem) squarely.” He 
seems unacquainted with Fromm's The 
Art of Loving which deals more fully 
and penetratingly with this problem. 
In the concluding essay “Freedom 
and Will” the interesting point is made 
that will is not a human faculty, in 
addition to other faculties, but a state 
of personality development in which 
the person can say “I will do this” and 
thereby preserve his identity through 
the change of time. To remove will 
from a psychology of ‘faculties’ and 
place it in a dynamic, developmental 
framework is a helpful idea. But it 35 
a one-sided emphasis to link the prob 
lem of identity solely with the maint 
nance of consciously and deliberately 
chosen goals and purposes and thus 
with the attitude to the future, and 
not also with the knowledge and ac 
ceptance of one's roots in the persone) 
past. This bias is typical of much 9 
existentialist thought which tends t° 
neglect the significance of the past- 
No reader is likely to agree with 
everything in a book covering such ? 
Wide variety of topics, but if its purpose 
is to stimulate the reader to re-think 
his own and the author's views, this 
volume should be rewarding reading: 


m 


The specialist works like a 
perched on a leaf cherishing the illu- 
sion that his little world flutters isolate 
ın space. 


larva 


—S. Ramón v CAJAL 


iJ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Statistics: Sampling and Simplification 


John and Elizabeth Morse 


The Morse Sampler Kit. Produced by J. & E. Morse, Partners, 142 West 
Lake Road, Penn Yan, New York. Single kits, complete, $7.75 ($7.50 


pre-paid) ; 
terials, $1.00 per set. 


- orders of 20 or more kits, $7.25 each. Expendable test ma- 


Reviewed by Turopore R. Husex 


The reviewer, who took his PhD at the 
University of Illinois in psychological 
measurement with Lee Cronbach, is 
now Assistant Professor in the School 
of Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Currently he is 
teaching his twelfth class in elementary 
statistics. His research has been mostly 
in the areas of response styles, anxiety 
measurement, and attitude change. A 
dominant interest more lately has been 
in behavior science applications to the 
problems of international conflict reso- 


lution. 


ue introductions of many elemen- 
dns statistics texts are apprehensive 
about a specter of fear and approach- 
ing dullness that seems to haunt the 


Souls of students as they embark on the 
of their 


dangerous and uncharted sea 
Morse 


first course in statistics. The 
Sampler Kit provides a treatment for 
this malady—exorcism. The fear is re- 
Moved by ihe teaching of basic concepts 
About statistics without the use of the 
Word, Statistics, the emotional involve- 
alent of symbols, or even square roots: 
UUistics becomes fun by allowing the 
Students to learn by playing games. 
i *veloped in connection with courses 
statistics and psychology at Hobart 


a * EH 
a William Smith Colleges, the Kit 
REE phlet 


Use, according to the pam] 


accompanying it, as an adjunct to reg- 
ular material in college statistics and 
psychology courses. The pamphlet also 
says it has been used profitably in sec- 
ondary schools by both general science 
and mathematics teachers. 

The Kit contains: (a) a student's 
booklet, Scientific Inference ("Science 
apparently doesn't carry the stigma that 
“statistics” does.), (b) three samplers, 
boxes containing small colored spheres, 
and (c) experimental materials. The 
student's booklet is the most intriguing 
but least satisfying part of the three. 
It is orange, measures less than 4% 
4V5 inches, and contains 56 


inches by s J 
one page of instructions 


pages of text, 
for the physical handling of the sam- 
s. and a one-page preface and in- 
à is located. after the 
text material because “it seemed more 
strategic to start right in, without men- 
tioning the word STATISTICS” (sic). 
The small size of the booklet belies 
its scope. The first section differentiates 
m deductive and inductive rea- 
soning. More than a page is used to 
disciiss applied versus basic research, 
with a quote attributed to the National 
Science Foundation at the beginning, a 
discourse on the French revolution in 
the middle, and a pitch for votes for 
basic research near the end. There are 
among others, Plato, Wer- 


es from 
quotes b 
ner Heisenberg, and Bertrand Russell. 


pler: 
troduction which 


betwec 


terms "central 


The limit theorem” 
and “point of inflection” are intro- 
duced. The meaning of measurement is 
treated, as is the nature of Type I and 
Type II errors. In addition, “probabil- 
ity’ and “random sampling” are de- 
fined, experiments to illustrate sampling 
"distributions, estimation, and hypothesis 
testing are described, and the nature of 
science is discussed. 

It would be a difficult task to include 
all this material, and more which has 
not been described, in a booklet so 
small without sacrificing accuracy of ex- 
planation. The text is far from success- 
ful in this endeavor. Although there is 
surprisingly little that definitely is in- 
correct, and there are several impressive 
and ingenious explanations of difficult 
topics, the inaccuracies, such as the use 
of the term "standard error of estimate" 
when talking about the variability of 
means, and the inadequacies far out- 
weigh the virtues in the presentation. 
Whether a longer booklet would solve 
these problems is unknown; the present 
text possesses them in quantity. 

The awesome range of topics covered 
is also confusing in view of the avoid- 
ance of the emotional overtones of the 
word "statistics." In addition, although 
difficult phrases and words are used, 
the writing seems to be slanted for a 
very bright but immature high school 
freshman and it is also affected and 
contrived. For example, a section en- 
titled "A Practical Problem" begins, 
"Don't move! Just because the word 
‘practical’ is used, don't assume action 
without thought. This is probably the 
first time in your life when you have 
experienced the need to exercise your 
imagination and at the same time be 
extremely practical, specific and rigor- 
ous in definitions." 


Ls three little samplers in the Kit 


are used in experiments des 


ibed in 
the booklet, but they can also be used 
without the text. Each of them is ealed 
and holds a number of tiny balls. In 
two of the samplers the little balls are 
red or white, and the third contains 
balls with numbers on them, The 
a little window at one side 


tom of each and, by cleve 


re ds 
of the bot- 
`t handling of 


the samplers, samples of different sj 
sizes 
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can be drawn to illustrate various points 
to be made about statistics. The little 
plastic containers are fun to play with. 
The reviewer enjoyed them and some 
members of his introductory class in 
statistics did also. Unfortunately both 
the reviewer and the class members felt 
that the amount of time required did 
not warrant their use, and that if some 
form of game were required, judicious 
combinations of decks of ordinary play- 
ing cards or similar devices such as 
boxes of coins would serve just as well. 
The samplers have one advantage over 
techniques like the cards—the total 
number of balls in each sampler is hid- 
den from view; but this advantage is 


not important and does not balance the 
difference in costs. 


In summary, if the instructor in ele- 
mentary statistics feels that he would 
like to make statistics fun and reduce 
emotions in his students, some packs of 
cards and a supply of tranquilizers 
would be a better buy than the Morse 
Sampler Kits. 

"This cavalier dismissal of the Kit 
leaves unresolved the important prob- 
lem which the Kit was designed to al- 
leviate. Many students do approach 
introductory. statistics timidly and ap- 
prehensively, and in many schools the 
Course has obtained the reputation of 
being uninteresting. The fear is some- 
times a function of perceived difficulty, 
sometimes a function of the newness of 
the material, and sometimes a function 
of the interaction of the two. Often the 
perceived difficulty itself is confounded 
with an apparently deep-seated fear of 
anything that has numbers in it. ( 
many elementary and secondary school 
mathematics teachers would survive the 
holocaust of which their ex-students 
sometimes dream?) At times the dull- 
ness results from bad teaching, 


How 


at times 
from the seeming inappropriateness of 
the subject matter to the interests and 
life of the students, and at times from 
a combination of these. 

Perhaps the fear of mathematics and 
anything related to it will lessen as the 
new mathematics programs gradually 
develop and spread. Bad teaching is 
certainly correctable. An intelligent 
choice of examples, well presented, can 
often make statistics more relevant to 
the student's life. There are many gim- 
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micks such as the little Morse sampler 
boxes which can also be used profita- 
bly; most instructors are fully aware of 
many of these. But some of the prob- 
lems in teaching elementary statistics 
result from the nature of the student 
population in these courses. 


I the reviewer's experience, the stu- 
dents in such a class are usually heter- 
ogeneous in ability and plans. Somc- 
times in psychology departments there 
is a special class section or two for 
certain selected students, but usually 
not; special grouping is even less com- 
mon in departments of education. 
Some students in statistics are pro- 
spective active users of what they will 
learn, e.g., future researchers who will 
need to know how to select and apply 
various statistical techniques. It is im- 
portant for these students to obtain a 
good grounding that includes instruc- 
tion about and practice in the com- 
putation and actual application of 
statistical techniques as well as the 
development of knowledge of formulas 
and the manipulation of symbols in 
statistics. Other students are not poten- 
tial users of the techniques themselves, 
but are prospective consumers of the 
results of the application of statistical 
techniques. A. general knowledge of sta- 
tistics is important for these students, 
but they do not need to know the in- 
tricacies of the techniques; they will 
probably never perform an experiment 


or work through an analysis of variance 
themselves, 


Courses in statistics 
up for the first of these 
Some cases because 
brighter and more lik 


who is usually a researcher himself. 
Compromise course: 


tation of solutions 


are usually set 
two groups, in 
they are often 
e the instructor, 


s where the compu- 
» derivation of for- 
mulas, and general use of numbers and 
symbols are played down 


occur; but, whereas the former courses 
make the potential Consumers of results 


suffer, the latter kind of course often 
makes everyone suffer, 
instructor, 


sometimes 


including the 

Two different cours 
Statistics would mitig; 
One would be the c 
ally presented, The 


es in elementary 
ate the problem, 
Ourse as it is usu- 
other would be a 


course in which the basic concepts are 
presented rigorously but largely without 
computations, symbols, and numbers. 
This second course is possible but quite 
different from the first. The Morse 
booklet was an unsuccessful attempt at 
an auxiliary text for such a course. The 
analogy between the teaching of statis- 
tics and the teaching of art is not com- 
pletely inappropriate. There are some 
art classes for students who plan to 
become artists and other classes for 
those who would like to understand and 
appreciate the products of artists. 2 

The arguments that the students in 
statistics should know the formulas and 
have practice in computation falls on 
the deaf cars of many students who 
never use this part of their learning 
but rather forget the whole course as 
quickly as possible. Some of these stu- 
dents have argued convincingly that 
the time spent watching or performing 
computations could have been better 
and more pleasurably spent learning 
additional aspects of the basic nature 
of statistics, which would result in some- 
thing more useful for them and also d 
something they might not try to forge 
so quickly. 

Although the development of. i 
different kinds of elementary statistics 
classes would seem to be the solutio? 
to some of the problems of these ante 
some departments cannot support mo! 
than one section. Even for these ion 
partments there is something to Rope 
for; the development of adequate s 
gramed instruction may make it p 
sible in the future to have one’s je x 
and eat it too by having several course 
in one. 


two 


Programed Instructio” 
Publications 


SIDE from a scattering of earlic? 
EN journal articles and mimeograph¢ 1 
Papers, the now burgeoning publishec 
literature on teaching machines si 
programed instruction got off to a star 
with Wiley’s publication, in 1959, 0 
Eugene Galanter's Automatic Teaching: 
The State of the Art (see Rothkopf* 


review, CP, March 1960, 5, 104-05). 
This brief symposium report was fol- 
lowed a year later by the massive 
compilation, Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Learning, edited by Lums- 
daine and Glaser for the National Ed- 
ucation Association's Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction (see Holland's 
review, CP, September 1961, 6, 319-21). 
This source book served the purpose 
of bringing together nearly all of the 
scattered. and often inaccessible litera- 
ture up to mid-1960. Even before it 
was off the press, however, TM&PL no 
longer represented the wave front of 
the by then current state of the art, 
however completely it may have sum- 
marized historical origins and major di- 
rections in the ground swell of the pro- 
gramed instruction movement. At the 
time TM&PL appeared, only a handful 
of completed auto-instructional pro- 
grams were available, and only one or 
two of these were on the commercial 
market. Also, the teaching machines it 
described were, with one or two excep- 
tions, experimental models or museum 
pieces. And the stream of experimental 
studies which has since emanated from 
many laboratories was as yet only a 
trickle, Evidently a further source book 
is needed if the outpouring of new lit- 
erature is to be contained; a supple- 
ment to TM&PL to help meet this need 
is in prospect, planned for publication 
by the National Education Association 
probably in mid-1963. 

Along with a number of published 
articles in the Audio Visual Communi- 
cation Review, Psychological Reports 
and other journals, several books (in- 
cluding several popular “primers”) and 
numerous multilithed or mimeographed 
reports, bound and unbound, have ap- 
Peared in the past two years. Some of 
these, as well as numerous auto-instruc- 
tional programs for use in teaching 
Machines or in book form, have been 
reviewed or will shortly be reviewed 
m Pending fuller review; ei = 
Pd on some of the recent Lee 
Ys ‘cations on teaching machines "e 
Meg ip instruction are oe 
ers, n the information of CP's in : 
"Me recently published research 

"ts and programs of interest to psy- 


€holo,; 
issu sists will be listed in a subsequent 
he reader’s attention is also in- 


vited to the series of abstracts which 
have appeared, in several recent issues 
of the Audio-Visual Communication 
Review, on completed research projects 
sponsored by the Educational Media 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education 
under the provisions of Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act; these 
deal both with research on programed 
instruction in the more specific sense 
and with other research on educational 
media (films, instructional television, 


etc.). 


Susan Meyer MankLE. A Programed 
Primer on Programing: Volume II. The 
Center for Programed Instruction, Inc., 
365 West End Avenue, New York 24, 
New York. 

This 40-page, 205-frame programed 
book is a sequel to the first Pro- 
gramed Primer on Programing (now 
revised and referred to as “Volume I”) 
which was reviewed by Della-Piana in 
the February, 1962, issue of CP (pp. 
64-68). Whereas the first volume dealt 
with general concepts of programed in- 
struction, this second volume goes fur- 
ther into specific techniques and proce- 
dures in the construction of programs. 
Several chapters deal with formal and 
thematic prompts, elicitation of new 
responses, design of program sequences, 
and development of concepts—all pre- 
sented in programed form in the linear, 
write-in (Skinner type) style. 


“Teaching 


Davin Cram. Explaining 
Machines” and Programming. San Fran- 
cisco: Fearon Publishers, 1961. Pp. vii 
+ 86, $2.00. 

The author, who is with the Division 
of Audio-Visual Services of San Jose 
State College, presents an exposition of 
programing methods and presentation 
devices. The book's format is that of a 
Crowder-type "scrambled book," though 
a 16-page example is also given illus- 
ar, constructed-response 


trating the line 
form of programing. Photographs of a 


dozen or so commercially produced 
teaching machines are included. Some- 
said of the philosophy of pro- 
iction, but the author re- 
trying to give definitive 
! current. state. of 


thing i 
gramed instru 
frains from 


judgments within the 


the art. 


Rozert F. Macer. Preparing Objectives 
for Programmed Instruction. San Fran- 
cisco: Fearon Publishers, 1961. Pp. xii 
+ 62, paperback. $1.75. 

This is a programed book about pro- 
graming or, more specifically, about the 
development of objectives for programs 
in terms of criterion behavior expected 
of the student. The book itself is in 
modified scrambled-book form, follow- 
ing the general style developed by 
Crowder. It does not deal with philos- 
ophy or technique of programing, nor 
with which objectives should be selected 
nor who should select them, but rather 
with how to state objectives in behavi- 
oral terms. Rationale: if you don't know 
exactly where you are going you may 
end up somewhere that you didn't in- 
tend to be. The author is Senior Scien- 
tist of the Behavioral Science Project, 
Varian Associates, in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


Lawrence M. Srorvnow. Teaching by 
Machine. Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1961, (OE-34010, Cooperative 
Research Monograph No. 6; for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. s. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) Pp. vi + 173, paperback. 
$0.65. 

This monograph was prepared in con- 
nection with research projects under the 
author's direction at the University of 
Illinois. It discusses current instructional 
problems and some approaches to their 
solution, particularly through the use of 
auto-instructional programs and devices, 
and with emphasis on a "systems ap- 
proach." A dozen or so of the more fa- 
miliar experimental teaching machines 
are illustrated by line drawings, and the 
construction and operation of a number 
of machines is described in terms of an 
8-point schema for classifying machine 
functions. Concepts relating to teaching 
machines and programing are discussed 


in relation to the learner, and the pro- 
graming process is dealt with at some 
length. Several programing principles 
are related to variables and par 


: adigms 
that entered into the author's 


i à earlier re- 
search on instructional problems in mil 
itary training. Research findings and 
problems for research are discussed 
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Cuartes I. Forrz. The World of 
Teaching Machines. Washington, D. C.: 
Electronic Teaching Laboratories. (Li- 
brary of Congress Catalog Card No. 
61-17233). Pp. iv + 116, paperback. 
$5.95. 

Although the publisher has issued the 
information contained in this volume in 
book form, it provides only an interim 
survey, and much of its contents will 
quickly become increasingly out of date. 
The book, amply illustrated with photo- 
graphs of teaching machines in use, 
deals with programed-learning philos- 
ophy, programing techniques, devices, 
problems and recommendations. Appen- 
dices include an incomplete listing of 
program sources and research projects. 
(For a more complete and up-to-date 
survey, see Finn and Perrin, below.) 


Josepx W. Ricney and Epwarp B. 
Fry. Current Teaching Machine Pro- 
grams and Programming Techniques. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, Department of Audio-Vis- 
ual Instruction. Pp. 119, paperback. 
$2.00. 

This publication, which comprises 
Supplement 3 (Vol, 9, No. 3; May- 
June, 1961) of the Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review, is the second such 
supplement dealing exclusively with 
programed instruction. (The first, an 
annotated bibliography by E. B. Fry, 
3. L. Bryan, and J. W. Rigney, can be 


considered as superseded by the | 


3 ater 
publications, 


À » including the more exten- 
sive annotated bibliography contained 
in the Lumsdaine-Glaser source book.) 
According to the authors, “This report 
i$ a survey of teaching- 
grams and programmin 
they existed at the end of 1960,” Rigney 
and Fry describe types of programs pro- 
duced through 1960 in terms of content 
and educational level, offer 
of some common terms 


machine pro- 
g techniques as 


definitions 


, and summarize 
some proposed programing 
S g 


rules and 
techniques. 


The most extensive section 
of the report is the 84 page section 
which presents excerpts from 81 pro- 
grams (62 constructed response, 19 
multiple-choice) on a wide variety of 
topics. Most of these are non-commer- 
cial research programs, but a number 
of examples are also given from pro- 
erams available for sale. The excerpts 
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of a few frames each come from pro- 
grams ranging up to several thousand 
frames in length. As the authors say, 
“they indicate something of the di- 
versity of this new art.” 


James D. Finn and Donatp G. PER- 
RIN. Teaching Machines and Programed 
Learning, 1962: A Survey of the Indus- 
try. Occasional Paper No. 3, N.E.A. 
Technological Development Project. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1961. $1.50. 

This is a spiral-bound, multilithed 
publication which the authors present 
as an interim report of what is currently 
happening in a very fast-moving and 
rapidly expanding field. The major con- 
centration in this comprehensive report 
is on. present commercial developments 
and possible future trends. Data for the 
report came from an extensive question- 
naire survey of manufacturers and pub- 
lishers. Sources of programs, manufac- 
turers of devices, and lists of programs 
now available or presumably soon to 
be available for sale are given in direc- 
tory form. About thirty pages are de- 
voted to a survey of trends, about 15 
pages to photographs and capsule de- 
scriptions of some six dozen commer- 
cially produced teaching machines, and 
about 20 pages to a listing of some six 
hundred commercially produced pro- 
grams. Of the latter, classified in nine 
broad subject-matter areas, nearly 300 
are reported as available in 1961, the 
remainder indicated as being available 
during 1962. Intended level (elementary 
to college) and number of frames ( 
ing from less than 20 to over 
are given for some of 
listed. The directory of 
addresses of about 100 
either manuf. 


rang- 
8,000) 
the programs 
Suppliers gives 

Sources that 
e acture some form of teach- 
ing machine, publish some Sort of pro- 
grams, or both. 


=A. A. LUMSDAINE 


Instead of visiting the sins of the fa- 
thers on the children, one visits the sins 
of the children on the fathers. 


—Marcrry SHARP 


JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


This journal is now published 


by the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. It is a bi- 


monthly; issues appear in 


February, April, June, Au- 


gust, October, and December. 


All back issues and subscriptions 


up to and including the May 1951 
issue are the property of Abrahams 
Magazine Service, Inc., 56 East 13th 
Street, New York 3, New York. 


Subscription, $10.00 Single 
Foreign, $10.50 Copies, $2.00 


Address new subscriptions 
and 


renewals to: 


AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Subscription Department 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 


spacing. 


FACE EVIDENCE: ABJURE TAFFY 


view of Gardner Murphy's 
chical Research (CP; 
Jan. 1962, 7, 14-15) docs not come to 


grips with the main intention of the book. 
al theme is Murphy's 


The reviewer's centr 
kind of belief in parapsychological phe 
nomena versus Rogosin’s particular brand 
of disbelief. True, Gardner Murphy 
states very frankly he believes, 
doubts or disbelieves, but this constitutes 
a very minor, unemphasized part of the 
publication. The whole organization © 
the book is just the opposite of an effort 
to ‘sell’ beliefs, being primarily a presen 
tation of research reports (including pro: 
cedures, photos of apparatus, results with 
wing tables, ero]. Ti ‘comes 
close to being an anthology of research 
Publications which would other vise bs 
obscured in little-known parapsychologi- 
Cal journals. Direct quotations of cight- 
en papers take up 206 out of 291 pages 
in the book, Yet the review completely 
isregards this. fundamental feature. 


Rogosin's re 
Challenge of Psy 


what 


accomp: 


The authors attitude in fact shows 
Just the opposite of the soft judgment 
and impassioned belief depicted 1n the 
review, It is based on the stated put 


' ON THE OTHER 


pose: "I have decided to try to show 
what psychical research is by giving doc- 
umented examples of the kind of data 
available in relation to a few main kinds 
of problems . . . My aim is to offer ex- 
hibits of data; to suggest ways in which 
the data may be interpreted; and to 
leave the reader to decide—or to decide 
not to decide—what to make of it all. 
He may decide: ‘It’s all rubbish.’ He 
may decide: ‘It could be; but who 
knows?’ He may decide: “Here is an area 
that calls for more and better research.” * 
(pps. 5-6) 

The review also charges that Murphy's 
scientific presentation failed to take ac- 
count of such unscientific publications as 
those by a magician, Joseph Rinn, and 
by D. H. Rawcliffe, a very inaccurate 
amateur in the field. Rinn's book is 
really only a magician’s bag of tricks. 
mixing personal memories, fiction and 
outright untruths: for instance he de- 
scribes nonexistent research sessions, 
using direct quotes. Though honest, in- 
formed criticism is always to be desired, 
unscientific accounts like Rinn's and 
Rawcliffes have no place in a book 
which is (to use Rogosin's words) a 
*primer intended as a guide for scien- 
tists and laymen alike.” 

Murphy puts forth this material not 
for uncritical acceptance but as a chal- 
lenge for open-minded consideration. 
Belief or no belief, CP’s readers are en- 
titled to know that there is finally avail- 
able a short anthology of research in 
chology presented and commented 
a psychologist of great probity. 

Karis Osis 
Parapsychological Foundation, Inc. 


parapsy! 
upon by 


A primary sin of parapsychologists is 
apparently held by many to be that they 
do not offer hardnosed material in suf- 
ficient detail to permit objective assess- 


ism. 


ment and cr 

The primary difficulty, however. is to 
get people to study and criticize the re- 
search published. 


It would be fine to see a discrimi- 


nately critical review of the factual 
materials presented in Challenge of Psy- 
chical Research: A Primer of Parapsy- 
chology. The review by Rogosin has 
many nice personal words to say about 
me, but does not offer the privilege of 
any critical comments at all on any spe- 
cific factual materials presented in the 
book. I can’t help wondering whether 
he tried to find something wrong and 
couldn't, or whether he thought it was 
so evidently a wrong thing to believe in 
the possibility of parapsychological phe- 
nomena that he had no obligation to 
present any of the various classes of evi- 
dence offered. This was disappointing to 
me. I wonder also whether, when he 
(and indeed the editor, too) thinks that 
I am such a generous person that I let 
underdogs get away with most anything, 
this has any relevance to scientific jobs 
facing us. I could get along with less 
taffy in exchange for having a critical 
review of efforts in this field. 
GARDNER MURPHY 
The Menninger Foundation 


UNFAIR ATTRIBUTION ? 


I wish to protest vehemently against 
some serious distortions by your reviewer 
of my book, Psychology of Personality. 
(CP, Jan. 1962. 7, 1-3) He mistakenly 
and unfairly attributes to my book a pro- 
test against “the deadening routine of 
repeating and recapitulating and con- 
firming the same impoverished views of 
man that have been appearing in most 
of our publications in the past forty 
and that these words accurately 


years 
summarize the tone and tenor of the 
book. The quoted words do not appear 
in my book, but are excerpts from page 
2 of my letter of June 28, 1961, con- 
cerning myself which I wrote to the re- 
viewer at his request. From the letter 
he draws the conclusion, also not present 
in my book, that I have no respect for 
“the knowledge already acquired by men 
who are neither knaves, fools, nor cow- 
ards, as Bonner often implies.” 

Frankly. this comes 
journalism. 


close to yellow 


HUBERT BONNER 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


LEONTEV AND ZAPOROZHETS NOT LOST 


In the January issue of Contemporary 
Psychology (which looks fine) : 


^ + you men- 
tion Professors Leontev and Z : 


aporozhets, 
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You say you do not know who they are. 
(CP, Jan. 1962, 7, 19-20) 

We happened to meet both of them 
when we were in the Soviet Union last 
May. Professor A. N. Leontev is Vice 
President of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of RSFSR. Professor A. V. 
Zaporozhets is Director of the Institute 
of Pre-School Education, Academy Of 
Pedagogical Sciences, Pogodinka 8, Mos- 
cow. 

James G. MILLER 
University of Michigan 


They are actually two of the most dis- 
tinguished and best known figures in con- 
temporary Russian psychology. Most of 
the numerous members of the APA who 
have visited the USSR in recent years 
must have met them and would have 
been able to supply information about 
them. 

Professor Leontev is the head of the 
department (or 'Chair) of psychology 
at Moscow University at 11 Mokhovaia 
Street. 

DawtEL E. BERLYN 
University of Toronto 


Someone must have been 
leg about Leont'ev 
"These two 


pulling your 
and Zaporozhets, 
are well known in the Soviet 
psychological world, I remember meeting 
them at the International Congress of 
Psychology in Montreal (1954). They 
certainly are not hard to find. As a mat- 
ter of fact, both of them are listed in 
the International Directory of Psycholo- 
gists! 
Ivan D. Loxpox 
Institute of Political Psychology 
in Communist Societies 


Fie on CP. And fie on Pergamon Press 
for misleading the reviewer. CP has or- 


dered a copy of The International Direc- 
tory of Psychologists. 


—F HS, 

WHICH. DREVERS 
Professor Drever's gentlemanly protest 
deserves, and hereby elicits. a humble 


apology from me, The fact that he will 


undoubtedly accept t€ araciousty docs not 


] IH 1 
in any way miHpate Hiv feelines Of guilt 
about having misrepresented him. I was 
the "pugzled" reviewer of the hook jn 
question, and 1 shall wear a hair-shirt 
for some time to come. 


By way of explaining, but not of ex- 
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cuse, I might mention the following. (1) 
The publisher, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., issued a Sourcebook in Psychology 
with a 1960 dateline and no reference 
anywhere to the fact that it was a slightly 
edited reissue of a much earlier volume. 
(2) The title page includes only one 
name, that of James Drever, and prints 
this in the place and type usually ac- 
corded the editor or author of a volume. 
The introductory chapter and one later 
chapter were ascribed to James Drever. 
In my innocence I concluded, as others 
have, that the editor was James Drever. 
(3) In the biographical notes James 
Drever was explicitly, and falsely, iden- 
tified as the Drever who is now Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

It seems to me that the Philosophical 
Library is guilty of irresponsibility that 
borders on fraud. This is not its first of- 
fense. (See CP, August 1958, 3, p. 221.) 
Psychologists should keep this in mind 
as new publications appear. Fortunately 
Professor Drever's reputation is such that 
it will not be seriously impaired. Never- 
theless, I apologize again. The Drever I 
know is "wise and not parochial": hence 
my evident embarrassment at having to 
write such a chilly review. I do not, how- 
ever, retract the positive statements I 
made about the book. Whoever the origi- 
nal editor was, he made a good selection 
of classic items, many of which are likely 
to be unknown to the budding psychol- 
ogist of today. For obvious reasons, I 
cannot now recommend that the book be 
purchased. 

Rogert B. MacLeop 
Cornell University 
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Managerial Styles and Human Costs 


Rensis Likert 


New Patterns of Manager 
279. $6.95. 


nent. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. vii + 


Reviewed by CHRIS ARGYRIS 


Rensis Likert, before assuming the posi- 
tion named in the review, served as 
head of the Division of Program Sur- 
veys of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and, later, as Chief of the Moral 
Division of the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Command. His experience in these note- 
worthily successful operations, wherein 
interdisciplinary research resources were 
brought to bear on problems of both 
practical and theoretical importance, 
probably has had a fruition in the form 
and function of the Institute he heads 
at the University of Michigan. Outside 
his own shop he has practiced what he 
preaches about leadership a5 president 
of the American Statistical Association, 
president of SPSSI, and member of the 
APA Board of Directors. The reviewers 
Chris Argyris, is Professor of Industrial 
» University. He 


Administration at. Yale 
fascina- 


has had a long and absorbing 
tion with the complexity of organiza- 
lions; and his efforts have reduced the 
meaningful sim- 
rite a dozen 
indus- 


complexity to enough 
plicity so that he could wr 
books on relations. in 
zations. His latest 
ersonal Com- 


human 
trial and other organi 
volume is the 1962 Interp 

petence and Organizational Effectiveness 
(Homewood, Ill.: Irwin-Dorsey; 1962). 


gensis Likert, Director, Institute of 
R Social Research and Professor of 
Psychology and Sociology (University 
of Michigan) has written a provocative 
and very important book for both the 
researcher and the practitioner. I pre- 
dict that it will be relevant for many 
years to come. 

The primary purpose of the book is 
to make explicit some new patterns for 
managing formal organizations that 
have been emerging from the extensive 
research that has been conducted at the 
Institute. It begins with a theme long 
associated with Likert. The style of 
leadership throughout the organization 
is a more crucial variable than general 
attitudes toward the company and in- 
terest on the job. Likert cites a wealth 
of research findings to support this view 
as well as the conclusion that the most 
effective leaders tend to focus on the 
building of people as well as the effec- 
tive use of technology. Technically com- 
petent, job-centered, insensitive tough 
management supported by tight controls 
can lead to increased production. How- 
the costs are high and, in many 


ever, 
cases, unnecessary. Speaking of costs, 
Likert presents some most interesting 


ideas on the values of measuring 


“human cos in order to relate them 


Rensis LIKERT 


to financial ones. 

Likert suggests that effective leaders 
are seen as supportive, friendly, helpful, 
firm, just, and interested in their men. 
They show a high degree of integrity, 
and a high degree of confidence in their 
subordinates. The confidence is partially 


a function of their concern for human 
beings and partially due to their un- 
abashed emphasis upon “getting the job 
done.” Also, their capacity to act as a 
“link pin" between organizational levels 
is most helpful. In doing so, they help 
their group to develop their views and 
then represent them accurately to the 
levels above. This means that the leader 
must be able to influence his superiors 
or else his subordinates will not per- 
ceive him as being effective. Finally, the 
effective leader requires a wipporüye 
culture in which risk taking and conflic 
can be used constructively, j 
If such leadership is f nu i 
requires an ntis us a ee : 
y philosophy of 
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administration embedded in different 
concepts of organization. Likert differ- 
entiates between three types of authori- 
tarian systems (exploitive, benevolent, 
and consultative) and one that is truly 
participative. He examines each of them 
in great detail and insight in terms of 
such variables as motivational forces, 
communication, interaction - influence, 
decision making, goal setting, and con- 
trols. Although he does not conclude 
that the participative will always tend 
to be the best, Likert's vote would be 
for organizations to attempt to approxi- 
mate it. 

Interestingly, all the many operating 
procedures and the performance char- 
acteristics of different management sys- 
tems form an orderly pattern that 
Likert believes is similar to the periodic 
table in chemistry. This orderliness may 
be used to interpolate within the table, 
Even more important, 
lationships can be used, “for extrapola- 
tion to discover both the leadership and 
interactional patterns and the organiza- 
tional and Operating characteristics of 
a form of organization which we have 
not yet found fully developed in the 
business world, namely the participa- 
tive-group form or organization.” 


Te: MANAGER (of any formal organi- 
zation) should find the book 
tive, and one 
interesting fi 
is especially 


the orderly re- 


provoca- 
that presents him with 
ndings and insights, Likert 
at home when he is de- 
veloping a new philosophy of 
agement, Indeed, he become: 
enthusiastic, At times the 
also be somewhat 
Practitioner, For example, 
the rescarch methods used, 
be clear to the m as to how he 
must behave if "integrity," "fairness," 
“helpfulness,” and “justice” are to be 
created. Unless these concepts can be 
defined behaviorally, then the insights, 
for the practitioner, will tend to be pri- 


man- 
s alive and 
book will 
frustrating to the 
because of 


it will not 
anager, 


marily conceptual, 


The reader will 
find the book an excellent sum 
much of the empiric 


more professional] 


mary of 
al research that has 
been conducted at the Institute. One is 
impressed with the wealth of data that 
has been developed as well as the in- 


creasing understanding of leadership 
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and organizations. When Likert is deal- 
ing with empirical data, there is little 
question about his knowledge and con- 
trol over the material. 

However, the theoretical framework 
that Likert strives to develop, as well 
as the integration of the “small group 
and organizational research, do not 
seem to come off with the same degree 
of clarity. The impression is more of 


a set of concepts such as "group proc- 
esses," "leadership," "communication," 
ete, semantically interrelated without 
the conceptual or logical connections. 
In fairness to the writer, this is a char- 
acteristic of much of industrial research. 
Also, recently the reviewer has read a 
monograph by members of the Institute 
in which they attempted to begin to 
close this gap. 


If a reviewer may recommend some 
future directions to explore, it would be 


the relationships of personality variables 


and the or; 


anization on the one hand, 
and social class status on the other. It 
should be added that the former has 
become a central activity at the Insti- 
tute with its new program on mental 
health. 

One final note. If one remains close 
to the data, one will find that this book 
does not recommend that one 
should like one another" and that “con- 
flict is bad." If it emphasizes values, 
they are the constructive use of conflict, 
the mutual responsibility of individuals 
and organizations, problems of human 
satisfaction and the challenge of using 
human potential in the interests of all. 

Likert chose to accomplish a Hercu- 
lean task of setting the foundations for 
the meaningful integration of an enor- 
mous amount of important research. In 
my opinion, he has written the best 
book that has become available to the 


“eve 


researcher during the past 
several yea 


The Rorschach Americanized 


Wayne H. Holtzman, 
Herron 


Inkblot Perception a 
"Texas: University 


Reviewed by 
All the authors of the 


Texans but none 
Holtzman, the 


Present book are 
is natively so, Wayne 
senior member of this 
team came to the University of Texas 
from his graduate work at Stanford 
and during the last thirteen years has 
apparently seen no greener fields any- 
where. He is now Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Associate Director of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health. Thorpe, 
Swartz and Herron were all graduate 
students in bsychology while the book 
was being written, Thorpe and Herron 
now have received their formal PhD 
licenses to learn and, by the time the 


review is in print, perhaps Swartz also 


Joseph S. Thorpe, Jon D. Swartz and E. Wayne 


nd Personality: Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Austin; 
of Texas Press, 1961, Pp. vii + 417. $8.00. 


Norman D. SUNDBERG 


will have joined their select society 
The reviewer, Norman D. Sundberg: 
is a product of the University of Minne- 
sota where, under the influence of 
what Gordon Allport once termed 
“corn fed empiricism,” he was taken 
with that well known diagnostic device 


known as MMPI. Since leaving Minne- 
sota he has 


the University 
an associate 
Recent] y 


[or some years been at 
' of Oregon, where he i5 
professor of psychology: 
he spent a year as a research 
associate in the Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research at the Uni- 
versity, of California, Berkeley. He and 
Leona Tyler have just finished a new 


book, Clinical Psychology: An Intro- 
duction to Research and Practice, to be 
brought out by Appleton-Century-Crofts 
in late 1962. 


LONG LAST, someone has set out 
ssment device 


A t0 produce an à 


essing both the rich complexity of 
istical pre- 


pos 
the Rorschach and the sta 
cision of psychometric tests. Holtzman, 
a professor at the University of Texas, 
after a. number of earlier studies with 
the old Rorschach, started around 1955 
to develop a new technique. This book 
review of research and a manual 


isa 
for administration and scoring. The 


inkblots themselves and the accompany- 
ing forms are published by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation. The technique, de- 
possesses great 
attractiveness for both clinical and psy- 
should not be 
would 


spite some drawbacks, 


chometric camps, and I 
surprised if in ten years it 
rival the formidable Rorschach i 
number of publications. (If 
it looks 


in annual 
the reader will pardon a pun, ¢ 
as if the Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
will be a H-I-T.) 

Why develop a new tec 
simply, because the Rorsch: 


shnique? Very 
ach method, 
its inception 


basically unchanged since 
ne char- 


in 1921, is lacking in many of u 
a test reliable and 


acteristics that make 
nulus 


objective, It is too short (10 stim 
blots) and too permissive and variable 
in administration and scori 
does not have an equivalent form for 
retesting, Earlier and little used fac- 
similies, such as the Behn and Howard 


Inkblots, have not provided adequate 
correctives. Holtzman has 
developed two parallel forms of 45 ink- 


blots each. The subject must report 
each card, after 


inquiry. 


ng, and it 


psychometric 


only one percept for 
which there is a rather specif 
"Through painstaking efforts, Holtzman 
and his colleagues have produced fair 
to excellent reliability on 22 scores, all 
of which can be punched into IBM 
cards for analysis by computers. Norms 
for children, normal adults and some 
hospitalized patient are pre- 
sented, as are correlations with other 
tests and one illustrative case. The book 
Would reference for 
ag with this 
i tables 


groups 


be a necessary 
those interested in workit 


new technique. The numerous 


J. D. Swartz, Wayne HOLTZMAN, J. S. THorpe, AND E. W. HERRON 


and the wealth of detail on scoring and 
preparation of results for analysis would 
speed the work of the person wishing 
to do research. 


Administration of the test is not diffi- 
cult to learn. Disappointingly, the Holtz- 
man test has not removed much of the 
looseness of the Rorschach inquiry nor 
the susceptibility to examiner influence. 
Although the book reports only on re- 
search with individual administration, 
group administration is possible with 
some modifications, and early results sug- 
gest close similarities with the individual 
form. (Group applications may be lim- 
ited, however, by the fact that the test 
is a little too long for the academic 
hour!) Scoring still requires quite a bit 
of judgment, although the book indicates 
that clerks can be satisfactorily trained 
to administer and score the test with only 
a few weeks of training. 

Those familiar with the Rorschach 
will already recognize many of the Holtz- 
man scores such as those for reaction 
time, location, space, movement, shad- 
ing. populars, color. Scoring for 
includes an important differentia- 


and 


form 

tion between the definiteness and the ap- 
propriateness of the response. Beck's Z 
score appears as Integration. Following 
recent trends toward analysis of Rors- 
cach content, there are scores for Pathog- 


Verbalization, Hostility, Anx- 
iety, Barrier and Penetration, as well 
as the usual scores for human, animal 
and anatomical responses. (As with the 


Rorschach. one wonders whether such 


nomic 


content could be elicited as well or better 
from a structured interview.) All of these 
scores are given generally clear descrip- 
tions and illustrations in order to facili- 
tate rating agreements. For trained 
workers, intra-scorer consistency and 
inter-scorer reliability is adequately high. 
Split-half reliability differs greatly on 
the variables; it is surprisingly low for 
the Popular category. Extensive test-re- 
test work also indicates many differences 
among variables, ranging for instance, 
from .36 for Popular to .81 for Loca- 
tion for college students over a one-week 
period. 

Research on validity has been mainly 
confined to correlations with concurrent 
variables and to group differences. Simi- 
lar Rorschach and Holtzman scores cor- 
relate moderately (ranging from .30 to 
.79). Some variables on the Holtzman, 
such as Movement, Integration, and 
Form Appropriateness, as on the Rors- 
chach, show significant but low relations 
with measures of intelligence and cogni- 
tion. Very few significant correlations 
were found with personality inventories. 
Holtzman anxiety and hostility are un- 
related to "Taylor. Sarason, and Siegel 
paper-and-pencil anxiety. (When will we 
get an adequate theory for clearing up 
this confusion of measures bearing the 
pc pa ers but sampling different. kinds 
of behavior at differ ve r 
munication?) Agen mend a a 

i analy studies on 
16 samples show three factors with con- 
siderable uniformity (roughly suggesting 
perceptual maturity, sensitivity to 
form stimulus properties, and 


non- 


: autistic, 
emotional fantasy) and some additional 
A a 
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factors with less clarity. There are sig- 
nificant age trends on several variables 
such as increasing Form Definiteness and 
Movement and decreasing Color as one 
moves from children to adults. A multi- 
variate approach was used to develop 
weights for successfully discriminating 
schizophrenics from normals. However, 
the practical value of this procedure 
against ordinary hospital base rates was 
not discussed. 


There seems to be little doubt about 
the strength of the psychometric under- 
pinnings of the Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique developed so far. The Rorschach- 
type protocol is still there to delight the 
clinician and stimulate his dynamic 
hypothesizing. The greatest limitations, 
on which future work might well con- 
centrate, lie in two areas—the theo- 
retical and the practical. In reading the 
book I was torn between admiration for 
its psychometric care and constraint and 
a wish for some of the European 
conviction and clinical speculation that 
has characterized the Rorschach of the 
past. This conflict can be resolved if 
it is possible to relate Holtzman vari- 
ables and configurations to 
theory. At the present time, one 
Searches in vain for an integrated ra- 
tionale for the choices the test de- 
velopers have made along the way and 
for a guide to interpretation. The work 
has concentrated on developing a good 
technical instrument simply appropriat- 
ing the theoretical concepts from the 
hodgepodge of ideas that have grown 
up around the Rorschach. It is hard 
to imagine that the Rorschach, 


testable 


which 
has generated thousands of publications 
and unrestrained clinical enthusiasm, 


does not relate to some important un- 
derlying constructs, This new version 
may provide just the right assistance 
to prove (or disprove) these ideas, 
The practical side of the 
needs much development. The paucity 
of conceptual framework is reflected in 
the interpretation of the test, 
deal of 


Holtzman 


A great 
attention needs to be devoted 
to the manner in which the test is to 
be interpreted clinically as well as sta- 
istically. What sort of adjectival and 
Q-sort descriptions are related to 
patterns? 


its 
How consistent are they? The 
interpretations in the one illustration in 
the book strike one as weak and uncon- 
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vincing, especially if they are separated 
from the case history. Perhaps the au- 
thors are just being properly cautious 
at this stage. Many studies of predictive 
validity (not concurrent validity) are 
needed. It remains to be demonstrated 
how much “incremental validity" the 
test possesses—does it add anything 
above and beyond the clinical base 
Tates, the case history, the MMPI? Is 
the increase worth the time to admin- 
ister and score and interpret the test 
(probably at least the Rorschach’s es- 
timated four hours) as compared with 
Other assessment techniques? 

No technique can be expected to be 
useful in measuring all aspects of per- 


sonality. The Holtzman, on the basis 
of very limited research so far, seems 
to be related to perceptual, cognitive 
and conceptual aspects of a person, but 
possibly not to social interaction nor 
to some levels of self-description. Where 
in the realm of personality will it fit 
most efficiently? The history of initial 
enthusiasm and later disillusionment 
with projective techniques tells us that 
the answers to these questions will re- 
quire many years of well-coordinated 
research, But if ever the line of inquiry 
started by Rorschach is to be put on a 
sound scientific basis, it will be in the 
direction taken by the Holtzman Ink- 
blot Technique. 


Scores, Schools, Children, 
Cookbooks and Rorschach 


Cécile Beizmann 


Le Rorschach: Chez L'én 
Psychologiques, Institu 
1961. Pp. 295, 


Murray H. Sherman (Ed.) 
A Rorschach Reader. N 
Pp. xvi + 440, $7.50. 
Samuel J. Beck, Anne G. Beck, 


Rorschach’s Test. I: Basic P. 
Stratton, 1961, Pp. x + 23 


Reviewed by 


Cécile Beizmann author of the first book 
listed, is director of research at the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tific and also director in charge of the 
study Seminar on the Rorschach at the 
Institut de Psychologie de l'Université 
de Paris, She has published extensively 
on assorted aspects of the Rorschach 
Murray Sherman, editor of the second 
; _ Teceived his doctorate from 
Columbia's Teachers College and is 
now Chief Psychologist at the Theodor 


volume, 


fant de 3 à 10 Ans. 
t J. J. Rousseau.) 


(Actualitiés Pedagogiques et 
Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé. 


ew York: International Universities Press, 1960. 


» and Herman B. Molish 


rocesses. (3rd rev, ed.) New York: Grune & 
7. $6.00. 


Pure Roos 


Reik Clinic as well as in private prac- 
tice in New York. Samuel J. Beck re- 
ceived his PhD in 1932 from Columbia 
University and has been publishing 
regularly on Rorschach’s test ever since: 
He is now on the staff of both the 
Department of Psychiatry and the De- 
partment of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is a lecturer at North- 
western University and maintains a con- 
tact, begun in 1936, with Michael Reese 
Hospital. Beck’s collaborators, here are 


Mrs. Anne G. Beck, his wife, who is a 
psychiatric social worker, Eugene Levitt, 
a clinical psychologist now a member 
of the Department of Psychiatry of the 
Indiana University Medical Center and 
Herman Molish, clinical psychologist on 
the staff of the Bethesda Naval Medical 
Center. Philip Roos, the reviewer, te- 
ceived such an enlightening BA from 
Stanford that he was moved to move to 
the University of Texas, where he re- 
ceived his clinical doctorate. After that 
he served as senior assistant scientist in 
the USPHS hospital at Ft. Worth, 
taught for a while at Texas Christian 
University, and held the position as 
chief clinical psychologist at Timber- 
lawn Sanitarium in Dallas. Now he is 
Supervisor of Psychological Services, 
Board for Texas State Hospitals and 
Special Schools, State of Texas, a. posi- 
tion sufficiently demanding that any in- 
cumbent who also reviews books must 
be regarded as remarkable. 


E MAIN common element in these 


sus books is their concern with 
Rorschach's test. Beizmar 
search findings with children, Sherman 
has compiled a varied anthology of 
papers, and Beck has revised once again 
his basic volume on Rorschach scor- 
ing. 

The title of Beizmann's book in some 
in that it covers à great 
deal more than children's Rorschach re- 
sponses, The research data gathered 
from 360 “normal” children between 
rs 9 months and 10 
al to the 


as at- 
brief 


an presents re- 


what deceptive, 


the ages of 2 yea 
years at times seems incident 
content of the work. Beizmann h 


tempted to condense in this rather | 


presentation a treatment of the ip 
istration, scoring, interpretation, anc 
4 as well 


rationale of the Rorschach test, 25 77. 
as to deal with discrepancies and simi- 
larities between different schools.” In 
spite of occasional inaccuracies in the 
interpretation of other “schools” (for 
example, Beizmann describes Becks Y 
Score as indicative of "vista" and she 
introduces some confusion in her discus- 
Sion of Klopfer’s Dd categories), there 
is a richness and depth of material 
and a laudable effort at intcgratns 
many of the more widely accepted ap- 
Proaches to the Rorschach. 


Beizmann’s own results are difficult 
to “tease out” from her detailed dis- 
cussions of the Rorschach. She graphi- 
cally presents age comparisons in terms 
of absolute number of responses, per 
cent of responses, and per cent of chil- 
dren giving responses. No attempt is 
made to establish significance levels. 
She compares her findings with those 
of other authors—such as Beck, Ames, 
and Loosli-Usteri—and attempts to rec- 
oncile discrepancies on the basis of dif- 
ferences in scoring, noncomparable sam- 
ples, and socio-cultural influences. 


In contrast to most American authors, 
Beizmann emphasizes the mode of ap- 


prehension (i.e. location of the response) 
at the expense of determinants and con- 


tent. She devotes 80 pages to “ap- 
proach," 68 pages to *determinants," 
and only 37 pages to "conten ? The 
shading determinants, for example, 
which receive considerable emphasis by 
most American workers, are almost 
completely omitted from the discussion. 
Another striking difference between 
Beizmann and most Americans is her 
emphasis on the typological approach. 
Rorschach’s erfassungstypus and erleb- 
nistypus, largely discarded by many of 
the American contemporaries, are dis- 
cussed in detail by Beizmann and be- 
come foci for Rorschach interpretation. 


The most serious limitation of this 
book is its lack of practicability. In 
contrast to Ames’ “cook book" presen- 
tation, Beizmann’s information is so 
deeply imbedded in the morass of theo- 
retical and speculative discussion that 
it has become almost inaccessible to the 
ng clinician in need of a quick 
The lack of an index rather 
eliminates the book as a po- 
rence source. As a research 
presentation rich in illustrative and 
speculative material, the work has 
although the experienced Rors- 
chach reader may feel frustration. in 
ting so many old and familiar land- 
i for Beizmann's 


practicit 
reference. 
effectively 
tential refe! 


merit, 
mec 


marks in 
unique contributions. 


his search 


A RomscHacH Reaper consists of 28 
articles gleaned from 14 journals span- 
ning the from 1925 to 1958. 


Included case 
presentations, and theoretical discus- 


years 


are research — studies, 


sions. This highly heterogeneous assort- 
ment of papers is given some continuity 
and integration by the editors brief 
introductory comments which preface 
each presentation. He has attempted 
to relate the specific contributions to 
the general body of Rorschach litera- 
ture as well as to his own dimension 
of “constriction-dilation.” 

The book is divided into five main 
parts. The first part includes 8 papers 
dealing with psychopathology. With the 
exception of Seymour Fisher's paper on 
conversion hysteria and Evelyn Hooker's 
excellent study of Rorschach findings 
and homosexuality, all the papers deal 
with psychotic conditions. The second 
section of the book consists of 5 articles 
focussing on the implications of Rors- 
chach findings for vocational choice. 
The articles selected are generally 
sound and appropriate, but might lead 
to a spuriously optimistic evaluation of 
the Rorschach as a predictor of voca- 
tional success. Of particular interest are 
the somewhat conflicting studies of 
creativity by Anne Roe and Walter 
Myden. The three papers comprising 
the third part of the book introduce 
the reader to difficulties encountered in 
anthropological applications of the 
Rorschach and to some sample findings 
of such applications. 

In the fourth section of the book, 
Sherman has included five experimental 
investigations of the Rorschach, includ- 
ing Anne Munroe’s study of the rela- 
tionship Rorschach findings 
and A. C. E. constellations and the ex- 
cellent paper by Julian Meltzoff et al 
on motor inhibition and the M response. 
The papers are of uniformly high qual- 
ity, but it is somewhat surprising to note 
the absence of any of the many studies 
reporting clearly damaging results to 
the Rorschach, such as the work on 
“color shock” by Lazarus, Siipola, etc. 


between 


The final section of the volume is 
devoted to seven papers on Rorschach 
interpretation. A. Furrer’s paper on the 
meaning of M and Ernest Schachtel's 
discussion of color responses are clas, 
in expounding the rationale behind 4 
mal Rorschach interpretation. 


content is representative 
cal-qualitative” approach to in er] 
tion. Perhaps the most sobering 


in the entire book is Richard Witten- 
born and Seymour Sarason’s telling 
presentation of exceptions to Rorschach 
indications of pathology. 

Because of the very broad area cov- 
ered by this anthology and the relative 
lack of clinically applicable material, it 
will probably prove to be of limited 
use to the practicing clinician. On the 
other hand, these very factors suggest 
that the book should be of value to 
students as an introduction to the un- 
wieldy literature on the Rorschach. It 
might be a valuable supplemental text 
in introductory Rorschach. courses. 


Bos third revision of his well- 
known Basic Processes 
modifications, 


introduces few 
Clinicians will welcome 
the revised and simplified F* tables, 
which now include graphic outlines of 
the D and Dd locations, and which 


are based on a recent normative in- 


vestigation. A few changes are intro- 
duced in the D and Dd tables, and 
Popular responses now number 21 in. 
stead of the previous 20, 

Although the primary purpose of the 
book is to present Bec! 
he skillfully 
research, 
tionale of 


K’s scoring system, 
relates scoring to empirical 
earlier writings, and the ra- 

interpretation, It is regret- 
table that the principles of 


scoring are 
frequently 


not made explicit, so that 
the reader is forced to reach these prin- 


ciples through inductive reasoning from 
the m: 


any illustrative responses. The il- 
lustrative material would be of con- 
siderable more value if the inquiry were 
included. As it is, the reasons for scor- 
ing are frequently unclear and at times 
the scoring appears inconsistent, 

In spite of the marked di 


fferences 
between. these three 


books in content, 
purpose, and orientation, some common 
elements can be found, 
symptomatic of the 
est in the Rorschach Which remains in 
the face of the increasing evidence cast- 
ing doubts on the test’s validity. Unlike 
other recent publications, 
works reflect 


The books are 
high level of inter- 


however, 
a healthy. concern 
with empirical validation, with the de- 
velopment of refined norms, and an 
increasing sophistication regarding. the 
influence of socio-cultural factors. Tn 


short, focussing the light of research 
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these 


on the Rorschach is leading to its re- 
finement and modification, but—judg- 
ing from these three books—not to its 
abandonment. 


Words About Words 


Charles N. Cofer (Ed.), with the 
assistance of Barbara S. Musgrave 


Verbal Learning and Verbal Be- 
havior. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961. Pp. v + 241. $5.95. 


Reviewed by SLATER E. NEwMan 


Charles N. Cofer, editor of this volume, 
is Professor and Director of Graduate 
Studies in Psychology at New York 
University. Ever since his graduate work 
at Brown University he has been. fas- 
cinated by verbal behavior and ha; 
emitted quite a bit of it—dealing with 
verbal behavior and other bsychologi- 
cal matters. Barbara Musgrave, who 
assisted with the editing, is an assistant 
professor at Smith College who does 
some deaning on the side, 
Slater E, Newman, 
fessor of psychology 
State College. He was apparently in- 
fected by a prevailing fascination. at 
Northwestern University in the early 
fifties and stiu concerns himself with 
paired-associate, serial and concept 
learning, He reports that the click of 
the memory-drum or the sight of low 
association-value CVC trigrams rem 


timuli to excitement, 


The reviewer, 
is an associate pro- 
at North Carolina 


ain 


who may h 


ave believed 
aming” to 


be dead and 
, the contents 
l prove informative, sur- 
n exciting, The 
sents the Proceedings of a con- 
verbal learning and verbal 
behavior held during the fall of 1959. 
The objectives of the 
to identify 
method 
these 


“verbal Je 
its Obituary alre: 
of this book wil 
prising, and perhaps eve 
book pre. 
ference on 


ady written 


conference. were 
problems of theory, 


and to stimul 
problems by 
Scientists. who have 


issue and 
discussion of 
a small number of 

been actively en. 


ate 


gaged in research and theorizing in the 
traditional area of verbal learning. 

Each of seven participants presented 
a paper which was given a critique by 
a discussant. Both the paper and its 
critique. were then discussed by all as- 
sembled. Papers were presented by 
Deese, Goss, Bousfield, Russell, Noble, 
Postman and Underwood. These were 
commented on by Cofer, Jenkins, Os- 
good, Mandler, Jenkins (again) Melton 
and Noble respectively, An introductory 
and concluding section were prepared 
by Cofer, who, with the assistance of 
Barbara Musgrave, edited this volume. 

There are several Ways to character- 
ize this book. First, a number of topics 
important not only to the student of 
verbal learning but to psychologists of 
other interests are identified and dis- 
cussed: how already established lan- 
guage habits affect the acquisition of 
new verbal habits; the relationship be- 
tween initial ability level and rate of 
learning; the adequacy of interference 
theory in explaining. forgetting. 

Second, as one might expect from 
this group of participants, the book 
is. research-oriented (usually, though 
not exclusively, toward laboratory re- 
Search). Experimental findings abound; 
and the pages are replete with rescarch 
implications, In a few areas in which 
empirical information is scarce, sug- 
gestions for research programs are of- 
fered, 

Third, there is controversy: whether 
associations during recall are edited; 
whether labeling is involved in the func- 
tioning of all conceptual schemes; 
whether Standardization of materials is 
desirable; whether the meaning of a 


term is something other than the asso- 
ciations it elicits, 

Fourth, 
those 
(admi 


the book is up-to-date, Of 
articles on the list of references 
ttedly an imperfect criterion) ap- 


Proximately 50% were published after 


195, 70% after 1950. 
Finally, a variety of approaches is 
used. For example, 


two of the papers 
arize a fairly large volume 
; another 


each summ 
Of research 


is mainly specu- 
lative, 


while a fourth reports im- 
Plications of findings from a few re- 
cently completed experiments, 

Among the 


on 


trends which emerge 


from this volume, two are of spe- 
cial interest. The uninitiated may be 
most surprised at the disenchantment 
with use of nonsense syllables in the 
study of de novo associations. There 
remain, however, proposals that the 
nonsense syllable (a member of the 
class of CVC trigrams) may be useful 
in the study of the encoding process, 
in study of the effects of prior learning 
on the acquisition of new associations 
and (I might add) in the study of be- 
havior tasks requiring discovery. 
Such proposals suggest that this kind 
of material will be around for a long 


on 


time. 

Of related interest is 
of the participants have, apparently 
through necessity, become increasingly 
concerned with natural language habits, 
eg. how grammar is learned and is 
subsequently evident in speaking and 
writing behavior. Perhaps this increase 
in interest in “real-life” problems is 
related to an apparent increase in the 
chologists who list one of 
as verbal learning. 


that several 


number of p 
st are 


their inter 


The papers are predominantly of 
high quality. They will repay study es- 
pecially by those who have been en- 
gaged in research in any aspect of 
verbal behavior. They will be of value 
also to those nonspecialists inquisitive 
about the current temper and direction 
of work on verbal phenomena. Particu- 
paper by Russell 


larly instructive is the x 
of experi- 


questioning the comparability 
mentally-established and naturally-es- 
tablished verbal habits, and those by 
Postman and by Underwood evaluating 
respectively the current status of inter- 
ference theory and of Eleanor Gibson's 
Both should be 


&eneralization theory. á 
lists on 


added tọ current reading A 
“human learning and forgetting.” 
There is room for improvement 
the format of this volume. The spe 
would 


in 


cialist and nonspecialist alike 
Profit from more comprehensive presen- 
tation of each group discussion (as m 
the 1955 Minnesota conference on asso" 
ciative processes). In a few cases, brief 
abstr findings from 


cts of the relevant 
"Xperiments referred to in these discu 
Stons may have proved helpful, particu- 


15- 


larly for the nonspecialist. 


Despite these relatively minor limita- 


tions we can be grateful, both to the 
participants and to the sponsors, New 
York University and the Office of Naval 
Research. The book identifies and deals 
effectively with several important cur- 
rent problems from the realm(s) of 
Ebbinghaus and Bartlett. 


A Report on a Report 
on, Perceptual Change 


William H. Ittelson and Samuel B. 
Kutash (Eds.) 


Perceptual Changes in Psychopath- 
ology. New Brunswick, N. J. Rut- 
gers University Press, 1961. Pp. 
v + 262. $9.00. 


Reviewed by EvarNE E. Levirr 


William Ittelson, professor of psychol- 
ogy and department chairman at Brook- 
lyn College, has maintained before and 
since obtaining his 1950 Princeton PhD 
a dual interest in perception and in 
psychopathology. He recently reviewed 
for CP the book The Morning Notes 
of Adelbert Ames (CP, March, 1962, 
7, 83). His co-author here, Samuel Ku- 
tash, is now a privately practicing 
clinical psychologist. Formerly he was 
chief of psychological service at the East 
Orange, New Jersey VA Hospital. Eu- 
gene Levitt is chief, Section of Psychol- 
ogy, Department of Psychiatry, Indiana 
University Medical Center. Also he is 
psychology co-ordinator at the Marion 
County General Hospital in Indianap- 
olis as well as consultant to the Institute 
of Psychiatric Research in the center 
in which he holds his primary position. 
He has long had an interest in percep- 
tion, particularly as it is involved in the 
phenomena of projection. The results 
of his collaborative work with Samuel 
Beck are reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue (p. 246). 


nis BOOK is a detailed progress re- 
dom on a long-range research. proj- 
ect which began at the Fast Orange 
(N. J.) VA Hospital in 1953. It is not 
a continuous treatise on either percep- 


tual change or psychopathology, but 
rather a collection of 14 individual 
papers—seven of which are reports of 
doctoral dissertations—which hang to- 
gether loosely in a single theoretical 
framework, sometimes called “transac- 
tionalism.” 


Transactionalism is a somewhat fancy 
label applied to a viewpoint which is 
far from new. It is probably more 
widely understood simply as “percep- 
tion theory"—an espousal of the pri- 
macy of perception, both sensory and 
cognitive, as the basis of the develop- 
ment of personality and the genesis of 
individual behavior. It has already pro- 
vided a cornerstone for the theories 
of Floyd Allport, Gardner Murphy, and 
Carl Rogers, among others. 


The broad hypothesis underlying the 
research project is that mental health 
is a function of perceptual flexibility, 
ie, "the capacity to change one's per- 
ceptions of persons, objects, situations 
and events..." If perceptual flexibil- 
ity can be defined operationally, the re- 
sult would be *a criterion of mental 
health which would prove useful in 
clinical and experimental work and 
would avoid the shortcomings of the 
pathological, cultural, and statistical 
definitions." 

This assumption, as well as the basic 
theoretical structure, is not difficult to 
challenge. However, since any value in 
this book resides in its experimental 
reports, it is questionable whether an 
assault theory would serve any useful 
purpose at this point. 

Most of the research reports in the 
book represent attempts to utilize the 
and illu- 
sions described by Adelbert Ames (Dr, 
Tttelson will remembered the 
author of the Ames Demonstrations in 
Perception) in the 
tre 


ingenious visual distortions 


be as 


identification. and 
tment of psychopathology. The ap- 
proach is the attempt to demonstrate 
that emotionally disturbed 


manifest 


individuals 
perceptual 
tortion and a greater rigidity 


both greater dis- 


t : in adjust- 
Ing perception to the requisites imposed 
by illusions. 


A considerable degree of originality 


in the 12 


reported, 
the level of methodologie 


and ingenuity is manifested 


experiments which are l 
and 


al sophistica. 
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Í 
i 


tion is generally high. Nevertheless, the 
restricted range of subject matter limits 
the practical utility of the book. Ob- 
viously, it is not intended to be, nor 
can it qualify as, a comprehensive vol- 
ume on perception. It has little, if any, 
clinical application. Its value is pri- 
marily scientific, and experimentalists in 


the perception area as well as those 
who do research in the clinical area 
should find the experimental reports 
sümulating, thought-provoking, and a 
source of potentially fruitful experi- 
mental ideas. In this sense, the work 
constitutes a praiseworthy addition to 
the bibliotheca of a growing science. 


Young Hedonism with a Grain of Salt 


Paul Thomas Young 


Motivation and Emotion: A Sur 


vey of Determinants of Human and Animal 


Activity. New York: Wiley, 1961. Pp. xxiv + 648. 


Reviewed by Currorp T. Morcan 


Paul Thomas Young has long 
fessor of psychology at the 
of Illinois. Almost every p 
has had contact with one or m 
research papers on animal 
for food and with one or 
books on motivations, menti 
review. Clifford Morgan 
has assumed a brand n 
lecturer at the Universit 
at Santa Barbara. His 
be surprised if, with all his versatility, 
he starts his brand new job by lecturing 
on brand new areas. If he sticks to his 
best known last, however, he will deal 
with physiological psychology, as in 
Morgan and Stellar Physiological Psy- 
chology or as in Morgan in the 
1957 Nebraska Symposium (Physiologi- 
cal Mechanism of Motivation) or as 
in a later Morgan (“Physiological 
Theory of Drive”), appearing in Psy- 
chology: A Study of a Science, Vol, I 
(S. Koch, Editor). Or he may lecture 
in the beginning course, letting some 
hundreds of students get personally ac- 
quainted with the Morgan who 
known to some hundreds 0 
of other students as a text 
duction to Psychology. 


been pro- 
University 
sychologist 
nore of his 
preferences 
both of his 
oned in the 
» the reviewer, 
ew position as 
Y of California 
friends will not 


is 
f thousands 
book, Intro- 


EADERS will recall Professor Young's 
RS earlier books: Motivation of 
Behavior (1936) and Emotion in Man 
and Animal (1943). They might expect 
this book to be the two rolled into one 
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and updated. This is true only in the 
title and field covered. Actually, this is 
a new survey of the field and the great 
bulk of the text is entirely new, 

There is considerable bulk. Besides 
602 pages of readable text, there are 
6 pages of questions and exercises and 
an excellent bibliography of 500 or so 
references. And for the 
intended to be. 
in considerable 
book. 

On the other hand 


textbook. Rather litt 
granted 


survey it is 
; it treats the literature 
detail. It’s a scholarly 


; it is plainly a 
le is 


introductory 
if the course has been 


Psychology and short 


Course, especially 
long on animal 
on Freud. 


But both the students and teachers 
who are interested in Freud 
generally in human dynamic PSychology 
are bound to be disappointed with the 
treatment. There is a section on Freud- 
ian dynamics, and there are brief dis- 
cussions of Murray's and Maslow’. 
tems of needs, Indeed, almost every 
concept and viewpoint that has 
thing at all to do w 
touched on. The emp! 
clearly on animal 


studies, and the author ma 
about it. 


and more 


S sys- 


any- 
ith Motivation js 
hasis, however, is 
Physiological 
kes no bones 
“One reason,” 


Writes Young, 


writing this book has been to present 
the findings from our laboratory at the 
University of Illinois and to relate our 
work to that of others.” He proceeds 
to do that, giving a clear account of 
his hedonistic theory of motivation and 
relating it, as well as his research on it, 
to many other studies and notions. One 
might almost call the results an iia 
Magnum, for it ties together Professor 
Young's lifelong research and thinking 
on animal motivation. 

It does this with surprising modesty, 
restraint, and respect for the work of 
others. Almost every point of view is 
given its fair due. He goes to some 
pains to explain that the hedonistic 
factor is not the only one; rather he 
takes the “multifactor approach” to the 
analysis of motivation, 

Perhaps this is carried too far. Some- 
times one hopes vainly for a firm stand 
on an issue. Certainly at no point are 
we presented with a coherent or inclu- 
sive theory of motivation. But perhaps 
none is possible, for the € 
strongly sympathizes with Young's fce 2 
ing that, “The present state of motiva- 
tional psychology reflects a more gen- 
eral condition within psychology as 
Whole. Psychology itself is in an pe 
tionally disturbed state and in need o! 
some kind of reorientation” (p. 598). 

Despite its wobbly position and some- 
what unbalanced emphasis, the book is 
one that we really need. It is a gome 
prehensive treatment of the physiolog!- 
cal and comparative aspects of Haar 
tion and emotion. It gives a goo 
account of Professor Young's enormous 
contributions to the field, It is written 
30 students can understand it and ien 
from it. And it provides a sorely neede 
textbook on the subject. 


ua 


“Can’t you give me brains?” asked thé 
Scarecrow. 
"You don't need them. You are learn 
& something everyday. A baby has 
rains, but it doesn’t know much. ek 
ence is the only thing that brings Kn 
edge, and the longer you are on ear" 


in 
b 


the more experience you are sure to p 
—FRANK ert 
The Wizard of € 


CP’s EXCLUSIONS 


N THE eyes of some of its readers, CP 

at least occasionally reviews a book 
it should not. It is the judgment of 
other, and understandably fewer, read- 
ers that CP fails to review some books 
it should. Its sins of commission, if it 
remains amenable to cybernetic adjust- 
ment—and it does—are correctable. 
When a book is reviewed, anybody who 
wants to know about it can. And there 
are a number of people who did not 
know they wanted to know about it but 
actually did, and do, and are glad. 
Others did not want to know, do not 
want to know, are unhappy at being 
made to know, and say so. Feedback 
comes and there is a lessening of the 
likelihood that the same mistakes will 
n. These sins of commission 


occur agai 
that is quicker and 


yield feedback 
thicker than that arising from sins of 
If a book is not reviewed, 
particularly if that book is one not 
widely advertised to psychologists and 
not hotly peddled by publishers" field 
men, CP may have made an error at 
least as grievous as that of reviewing 
a book it should not have, and an error 
for which it is considerably less likely 
to be policed. Relatively few of CP's 
readers know about books not reviewed. 
The author frequently knows, but 
through politeness or diffidence or 
anxiety, unreviewed authors infrequently 
write to CP. Nor do their friends. So 
CP may lack the feedback to correct 
itself. Its best friends would be glad 
to tell it, but they have inadequate 
cues, Perhaps the journal needs new 
Mechanisms to note the books delib- 
erately not reviewed. Or perhaps it will 
be enough to describe some of the ex- 
cluding procedures that go on beyond 
MS conspicuously open but distant doors. 


exclusion. 


During the eight months between the 
first of April and the last of December 
in 1961, a total of 596 publications 
were sent to the Texas office of CP. 
Each of these publications was judged 
by somebody to be suitable for review 
in the journal. Of the 596, 557 were 
listed as books received. These, in the 
editors view, were all genuine books 
and of some probable interest to at least 
a few psychologists. Of these listed, 
however, 215 were not, and very prob- 
ably will not be, reviewed. 

Who does the excluding? Officially 
the editor excludes; at least he assumes 
responsibility for it whenever he must 
respond to angry or plaintive letters 
from authors or their friends. Actually, 
the discrimination and wisdom involved 
in exclusion is that of CP’s thirty con- 
sultants who, singly or plurally, make 
recommendations to the editor. 

On what grounds are books delib- 
erately not reviewed? There is evidence, 
of sorts, bearing on this question and 
it is evidence that CP's readers might 
well consider if they want to know what 
is being done for and maybe to them. 
There follows a bit of analysis of the 
reasons given by the consultants to sup- 
port negative recommendations on the 
books referred to them during eight 
months of operations in 1961. The 
responses do not lend themselves to any 
but very crude quantification and per- 
haps even the following categorization 
does some insult to the complex nature 
of the judgments involved, but in the 
following illustrative comments from 
consultants one can find numerous cues 
about the sort of book to write if he 
wants to be sure CP will not review it. 


LACK OF SCHOLARLY 
OR SCIENTIFIC SUBSTANCE 


More books are excluded from CP 
on grounds that can be labeled “lack 
of substance” than for any other reason. 
A number of these books are written 
by non-psychologists on topics that seem 
at least superficially psychological in 
nature and many of them are aimed at 
“the general reader.” Such books rarely, 
if ever, see CP’s light of day. Others 
may be aimed at psychologists but are 
judged to have missed the mark, so 
that the miss is merely a miss rather 
than a significantly substantive matter. 
There follows a sample of comments 
that seem to illustrate the category of 
insufficient substance. 


I would definitely recommend no re- 
view; the book is a chatty series of 
admonitions to the layman. 

Mostly inspirational cliches, just as the 
title implies. 

Why should we review this unless it is 
written by a psychologist with a clear- 
cut psychological plan? Perhaps it is 
better for the Saturday Review. 

Im glad this author is not a psychol- 
ogist; he seems to me to have a re- 
markable genius for articulating the 
perfectly obvious. Not a bad book for 
high school students, but let's not take 
up CP space with it. 

It is “not written primarily for re- 
search workers’—rather for ‘untold 
thousands who have had parapsychical 
(or psychic) experiences.” 

I see no good reason for a review of 
the book in CP even though the author 
does need to have his knuckles rapped 
for sloppiness. It is not a book on or 
about psychology. 

There are lots of tables of more-or-less 
psychological data, but I find little to 
get excited about. 

All the boys with grants from the same 
source got together and exchanged 
progress reports, Maybe it will become 
a proper book in a few years. 

My word! Does somebody seriously 
think this is psychology? Somebody has 
a crazy image of us or you'd not have 
received the book. 

This is an overview of a projected pro- 
gram of research with a little bre 
beating adventitiously thrown in, 
ri is a rehash of a certain kind of 
dynamic psychology which 
rehash but duplicates at le 
similar books. 


ast- 


is a good 
ast fifteen 


n2 
on 
xr 


The book is an artistic hodge-podge of 
Jung, Existentialism, Art, the Talmud, 
the Bible, Art, Poetry, ART, and some- 
thing about psychotherapy. 

The author, not a psychologist, does a 
lot of fancy scaling of data from a long 
interview schedule, but doesn't emerge 
with much that isn’t either known or 
expected. 

I read it word for word and can ac- 
cept it as literature but hardly as 
scientific or even semi-scientific report- 
ing. 

Essentially it is a rather low level, 
pedestrian “cookbook” on How To 
Teach—with special reference to medi- 

cal education. 

This is another production by an MD, 

which deals with an essentially philo- 

sophical approach to life and clearly, in 

my opinion, merits no review, (I do not 

know why physicians seem, almost as 

much as mathematical physicists, to 

turn so readily to this kind of meta- 

physical speculation.) 

It seems to me that it not only has 

limited distribution and also limited 

appeal. There is some interesting ma- 

terial in it but 10 Rorschach case 

studies are hardly worth a review, 


Noruinc New 


The second most frequently cite 


d rea- 
son for not re 


viewing books is the per- 
ceived failure to add anything new to 
the literature, The simplest case in this 
category is that of a reprinted textbook. 
Then there are alleged revisions that are 
not significantly different from reprints. 
And there are books of readings and 
collections of previously published ar- 
ticles. The consultants have difficulty 
with these new collections of old ma- 
terials; frequently they are negatively 
inclined, but nervously so, for it is some- 
limes difficult to tell the difference be- 
tween creative synthesis and routine 
rehash, or between a good rehash and 
à mere reprinting. 

"There follows an 
reactions to the 
referred to them, 


array of consultant’s 
not new in the books 


Revision, nothing new. Or nothing 
that I can find on a half hour inspec- 
tion. Let’s not review it. List it and 
leave it. 

This second edition follows rather 
closely his first edition, which was 
carefully reviewed. Thus I doubt that 
it is necessary to review it again unless 
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there are unusually significant changes, 
which I do not find. 

An interesting enough little mono- 
graph, but it was first published in the 
late 40's. 

If this is reviewed, I can see the flood 
gates being opened for the review of 
lots of other books that were around 
long before CP was born. 

This is a book which has scen many 
editions, as you know, and I am cer- 
tain, although I have not had the op- 
portunity to check this out, that it was 
reviewed in one of its earlier versions. 
I recommend no review on the ground 
that this particular revision is not an 
extremely radical one and on the prin- 
ciple which will generally guide me in 
making recommendations that second 
revisions of texts do not justify review 
in CP. 

All its chapters are reprints of other 
writings adjusted to this volume, but 
none of them makes enough difference 
to warrant space in Contemporary Psy- 
chology. 

Though you’d never know it by its 
labeling this is a reprint of a 1949 
book. Not only does it deserve no re- 
view but the publisher deserves a nasty 
letter. 

He has written the main theme of this 
book in at least three previous books 
and the current one isa horribly com- 
Plicated mish-mash of his own personal 
struggling, 

It is essentially 


a collection of pieces 
from most of th 


© important names in 
a variety of fields with apparently little 
that is new and with no effort at edit- 
ing or commentary, 
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not very distinctly 
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These borders are 
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for our con- 
imes recommend re- 
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ooks appear to be the sort that will 


educate Psychologists 
Psychologists wil] 
do have oce 


in a way that 
like. The consultants 
asional bursts of pedagogic: 
ng a year, however, 
er of books roce; 
Nominated for exclu: 
ground that they 
of the many 


al 
large numb 
are i 

sion on the 
fall on the other side 
Strange borders of psy- 


chology. The fields on the other side of 
psychology's borders, fields to which our 
consultants relegate books, include edu- 
cation, mathe- 
matics, religion, physiology, psychiatry, 
and linguistics. (Books judged to fall 
on the other side of the border between 
substance and no substance, sense and 
nonsense, were dealt with in the first 


sociology, philosophy, 


category, mentioned above.) 


This book is written for teachers and 
contains such a secondary or tertiary 
trcatment of learning theory, in a rela- 
tively small space, that I do not think 
it merits review in CP. 

Both these are books by sociologists en 
essentially sociological problems. Not 
worth reviews. 
Definitely no. Philosophy? Metaphys- 
ics?—Certainly not in scientific do- 
main, or of professional interest. 

Texts authored by mathematical stat- 
isticians would usually not be re- 
viewed cither because of the difficulty 
of getting a competent reviewer Or 
because (if one could find a com- 
petent reviewer) the review would of 
necessity be too technical for all but 
a dozen or so readers of CP. . 
Primarily a treatise on philosophical 
or logical methodology. 


Its pure philosophy. Maybe psychol 
ogists ought to bc interested but mist 
will not be and it’s not CP’s business 
to reform psychologists. . 
This seems to be devoted to descrip” 
tions of “how to teach" something anc 
in my book would fall in the category 
of curriculum, i.e. strictly an educo 
tional frame of reference, rather thar 
psychology. " 
My bias is that applied statistics boo : 
written by non-psychologists should n9 
be reviewed unless the content is SUC 
as to be uscful to psychologists. - 
The book is intended more for "e 
ligious workers than therapists, 4? 
contributes nothing of much value eve? 
to psychologists interested in pastor? 
counseling, 

In the last analysis I decided it WS 
more for Pastoral Psychology. E 
These are both psychiatric books whic” 
would not be either useful or of i” 
terest to CP readers. 

Has excellent papers, but most of them 
are aimed at physiological mecha” 
nisms at a cellular level and none the? 
I could see had any particular be 
havioral significance. 


Only one of eight contributions is by 
a psychologist and in view of the dis- 
connected nature of the contributions 
I do not think that we need to review 
it. 


Too SPECIALIZED 


During any year CP will turn its back 
on a few books on the grounds that 
they are too specialized. There seems to 
be a working assumption that any re- 
view appearing in CP should be of 
interest to an unspecified. number, al- 
ways greater than one, of readers. There 
follow a few comments about books 
judged to be too specialized to be of 
anything approaching wide interest. 
Tests and test annuals, of course, are by 
explicit policy, not reviewed. 


This book is a dusty factor analysis of 
minor importance; lots and lots of 
variables and ratings and a group of 
factors nicely named at the end. No, 
I say. 

It not only is probably not a book but 
a monograph but also it would hold 
minimum interest and utility for CP 
readers. 

It actually turns out to be a highly 
technical and involved discussion ofa 
specific situation which is probably 
known largely to psychoanalysts them- 
selves and probably would be of very 
little interest to most psychologists. 
It's very good but rather special and 
far out for psychology, I think. 

I have a copy of this “book” and I 
have read it. I do not think it should 
be reviewed in CP. It is comparable 
to our Psychol. Monogr., and appears 
to be much like a usual PhD disserta- 
tion. Furthermore, it is dealing with 
a very narrow topic and the experi- 
mental work presented leaves much to 
be desired. I just don't believe things 
like this should be reviewed. 

In my opinion this volume is not in 
keeping with the usual kinds of ma- 
terial reviewed in CP. It’s a new test 
and if we decide to have a section in 
CP periodically to review new tests 
then this volume could be so included. 


However, under the present setup I 
c being reviewed. 


ini D 
Infinite Wisdom would say that CI 
ks it should not 


cannot see this volum 


Still reviews some boo 
and that it wrongfully excludes others. 
But Infinite Wisdom can speak on these 
Matters only through CP’s system, a 


system at the center of which are the 
human, conscientious, fallible, intricate, 
perceptive, sometimes grumpy and rarely 
hostile psychologists who serve as con- 
The system the virtue, 


sultants. has 


sometimes perceived as a weakness by 
the impatient and the falsely certain, 
of openness. Which means that any 
reader can, by taking thought, have an 
influence upon it. 


Trouble with Accidents 


Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 


Behavioral Approaches to Accident Research. (Papers presented at a con- 
ference on research in accident prevention, West Point, N. Y., 20-21 
Oct., 1960.) New York: Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 


1961. Pp. x + 178. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Rocer G. BARKER 


Each of the fifteen contributors to the 
present volume, mostly psychologists 
and sociologists, has a biography that 
led him, at least with some appropri- 
ateness, to an intellectual concern with 
accidents. Roger Barker, the single re- 
viewer, also has a biography, and one 
already known to most of CP's readers. 
He is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Kansas and is Director of 
the University’s Midwest Psychological 
Field Station at Oskaloosa, Kansas. For 
years he has been concerned with be- 
havioral phenomena, including alleged 
accidents, as they occur in nature. His 
recent books written in collaboration 
with H. F. Wright include Midwest and 
its Children, and One Boys Day. A 
book soon to come from Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, The Stream of Behav- 
ior, will report the latest work at the 


field station. 


upENTS are the leading cause of 
death and disablement in children, 
and they are near the top of the mor- 
bidity and mortality tables at all ages; 
they are a severe economic burden upon 
industry and upon welfare programs. 
Accidents are so insistent a social prob- 
lem that a profession of safety special- 
ists keeps tabs on accidents and strives 


to reduce them. 

Since behavior is implicated in almost 
all accidents, it is a fair question to 
ask: What do the behavioral sciences 


have to say about the investigation, the 
causation, and the reduction of acci- 
dents? To answer this question, the 
Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children sponsored a conference at- 
tended by 38 behavioral scientists and 
safety specialists. The fourteen working 
and discussion papers presented in this 
volume have many sensible things to 
say to safety specialists about accidents 
and their investigation. They have some 
important things to say to psychologists 
about psychology, too. 


For the most part, and for good 
reasons, psychologists pick from the 
total heap of behavioral material those 
bits and pieces to investigate which fit 
the current rules of the psychological 
game. Tests, questionnaires, interviews, 
and experiments are fashioned to put 
appropriate questions to Nature, and to 
guide the evidence she provides into the 
slots of today's processing machines, 
formulae and theories. This is good up 
to a point. But too much regard for 
current scientific canons and arrange- 
ments marks the end of science and the 
beginning of dogma. A vigorous science 
continually breaks its own rules. One 
aim of 
concepts, 


science is to reformulate its 
restate its problems, 


change its techniques in order 


and 
to en- 
compass more and more of its phe- 
nomena. For this aim, inadmissible data 
are admissible, inappropriate Hodie 
are appropriate, and Nature’ 


c i 5 unguided 
evidence is essential. 


The papers of this book make it clear 
that accidents provide excellent be- 
havior data upon which to stretch the 
boundaries of psychology. Among some 
other scientifically awkward character- 
istics, accidents are unpredictable, they 
are accidents, in fact; accidents are un- 
observable, except by chance (because 
they are unpredictable) and can usually 
only be reconstructed from their con- 
sequences; accidents are value-based, 
only undesirable, unpredictable events 
are "accidents"; samples of accidents 
are usually biased and the conditions 
of their collection and Occurrence are 
usually not constant. These are the 
phenomena, so greatly at odds with 
scientific mores, with which the be- 
havioral scientists of 
were confronted, 


the conference 


T PAPERS of the volume are inter- 


esting and encouraging exhibits of be- 
havioral scientists struggling with re- 
fractory material, Considerable surprise 
(and some impatience) is expressed that 
Such scientific impertinencies actually 
exist and must be taken seriously. The 
clearest lines of reaction to the con- 
frontation are: (a) highly competent 
analyses of just how far and in what 
Tespects "accidents" are off the current 
scientific Teservation, (b) search for 
analogues of accidents in other sciences 
to serve as hopeful signs and guides for 
dealing with accidents, (c) reformula- 
tions and redefinitions of accidents in 
order to bring at least part of them 
within the current rules of science, (d) 
extension, Te-emphasis, and critical 
evaluation of the methods and concepts 
of Present-day behavioral science in 
order to encompass more of the ques- 
tions accidents raise and more of the 
data they provide. The last two lines 
Of action are most challenging; they 
Senerate both heat and Sparks, for 
example: 


Seon tthe occurrence of these [unpre- 


dictable] events should not prevent us 
from studying the perfectly predictable 
dangers that surround us" (p. 84). “Life 
is not a gamble, just as all games are 
not games of chance" (p. 87). 

p: we [psychologists] have been 
taught only how to count and not how 
to describe? (pp. 138-39), “We shall 
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have to deprive ourselves, temporarily, 
of the ego-gratifying game of a priori 
theorizing and turn to a task that takes 
more discipline—that of patient exami- 
nation and description of the phenom- 
ena we wish to understand and the 
circumstances in which they occur? (p. 
144). *. . . it [quantitative knowledge] 
must be supplemented with a more or- 
ganized kind of evidence, which I shall 
call a structural analysis of situation 
and action? (p, 146). i 


Here is a guidebook for those who 
do research upon accidents, a casebook 
of problems for students of scientific 
method, a handbook for those starting 
out for the new scientific frontier, and 
a book to recommend to any psyscholo- 
gist who should be cut down to size, 
if there be such. 


Contributors to the book are: Leon- 
ard W. Mayo, Herbert H. Jacobs, 
Edward A. Suchman, Bernard H. Fox, 
John Maclver, James J. Gibson, Martin 
Deutsch, Ethel J. Alpenfels, Arthur B. 
Hayes III, Alfred M. Freedman, Nel- 
son N. Foote, Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
Solomon E. Asch, Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr, John A. Clausen, and Anatol 
Rapoport. 


Minding Schemas 


Patrick Meredith 


Learning Remembering and Know- 
ing. New York: Association Press, 
1961. Pp. v + 174. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Wituam F. Barric 


Patrick Meredith is Professor of Psy- 


chology at the University of Leeds. He 
has done research 


bility of technical 
communication of 
cepts. The reviewer, 
Associate Professor of 
University 


on the comprehensi- 
reports, and on the 
mathematical con- 
William Battig, is 
Psychology at the 
of Virginia. As an under- 
graduate twig in Psychology he was 
bent a bit by Underwood at Northwest- 
ern but grew into fine foliage with W. 
J. Brogden and David Grant at Wis- 
consin. He now works focally on basic 


processes in verbal learning but reports 
himself tempted by problems in per- 
ception and concept formation. He and 
Brogden are working on a textbook in 
experimental psychology. 


EREDITH intends this book for the 
M asa reader, to aid him in 
learning, remembering, and in knowing 
what has been read. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the development 
of "knowing," which is described as 
requiring the interpretation and formu- 
lation of relationships by means of or- 
ganized “schemas.” Suggestions to help 
accomplish these ends include avoid- 
ance of rigid “time-tables,” relating of 
the reading subject-matter to extrane- 
ous and intruding thoughts rather than 
suppression of these, and maximal use 
of various auxiliary aids to facilitate 
organization. While little of this is new, 
the presentation incorporates several 
unique features, such as a listing of 
"seven deadly difficulties" which must 
be overcome in what Meredith semi- 
facetiously characterizes as the reader’s 
battle against “lazy and stupid" au- 
thors. 

Large portions of the book have been 
devoted to a personalistic (sometimes 
moralistic) general viewpoint of the 
author, little of which is likely to in- 
terest the typical student reader. Mere- 
dith proposes that psychology's task is 
to discover and describe the workings 
of the mind, defined as a total system 
of “schemas” which in turn represent 
hierarchically organized selective ab- 
stractions, in the form of “patterns of 
brain activity,” constituting interpreta- 
tions of actual experience. Science in 
general is placed on an intellectual 
plane below “imagination” or philoso- 
phy, and the consequent extensive and 
often effective use of analogical rea- 
soning as an explanatory device repre- 
sents perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the book. As for empirical scientific 
evidence, this is largely ignored and 
occasionally contradicted. 

Although entire chapters are devoted 
to the definition and explication of 
such basic concepts as “mind” and 
“schema,” clouds of semantic haze re- 
main to trouble the reader, For in- 
stance, the discussion of learning shows 


every sign of leading to the not uncom- 
mon attack on conditioning principles 
and blind repetition as inadequate to 
account for the learning of schemas for 
knowing and understanding. Instead, 
Meredith accuses learning psychologists 
of overemphasizing the discovery of 
laws of learning at the expense of 
"frameworks," a term introduced here 
for the first time without definition, 
with no attempt to indicate its 
relationship (if any) to “schemas.” Con- 
wary to other advocates of the sche- 
matic viewpoint, the author then pro- 
ceeds to accept conditioning by repeti- 
tion as the fundamental mechanism for 
the learning of schemas, but fails either 
to recognize or come to grips with any 
inconsistencies here, though he 
suggests at one point that "there may 
be a variety of radically distinct types 
of learning involving different proc- 
" Nevertheless, the discussion of 
considers ex- 


and 


even 


esses. 
learning and memory 
plicitly only conditioning of the Pav- 
lovian variety, and further characterizes 
animals as differing from human beings 
largely in their inability to “set” them- 
selves to learn (thereby providing the 
opportunity for a rare spectacle—com- 
munal protests from both Skinner and 


Harlow). 

While only the influence of neurolo- 
gist Sir Russell Brain is directly ac- 
knowledged, Meredith's position resem- 
bles that recently expressed by Miller, 
Galanter, and Pribram (CP July 1960, 
5, 209f.), and also in earlier books such 
as Bartlett’s Remembering and Katona's 
Organizing and Memorizing. In the re- 
viewers opinion, this is a league in 
which few books could compete suc- 
cessfully, and Meredith’s clearly is not 


among them. 


Foreshadowings of the principles and 
even of the language of [the infinitest- 
mal] calculus can be found in the writ- 
ings of Napier, Kepler, Cavalieri, Pascal, 
Fermat, Wallis, and Barrow. It was New- 
ton's good luck to come at a time when 
everything was ripe for the discovery, 
and his ability enabled him to construct 


almost at once a complete calculus. 
—W. W. R. BALL 


w 


An 


important new book about 


DYSLEXIA 


READING 
DISABILITY 


Progress and Re 


Reading Disability 


PROGRESS AND RESEARCH NEEDS 
IN DYSLEXIA 


Edited by Joun Money, Associate Professor of Medical Psychology 
and Pediatrics, The Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 


Foreword by LEON EISENBERG, Professor of Child Psychiatry. The 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 


320 pages $5.00 


Dyslexia is the inability to read even with adequate teaching. It 
has no single cause. Emotional disturbance, brain damage, defec- 
tive hearing and vision, low intelligence—any of these may be 


implicated. 


Much is known about dyslexia; much more must still be learned. 
This volume, comprising papers from an international conference 
at The Johns Hopkins Hospital last fall, surveys the known terrain 
and marks out pathways of research that must still be explored. 


READING DISABILITY is for clinicians, researchers, educators, 
and others whose work confronts them with the problem of 
dyslexia. 


At your bookstore . . . or order 
directly from 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
PRESS 


Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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Psychology's Paperbacks 


by Epwarp J. Murray 


Edward J. Murray is Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Syracuse Univer- 
sity and is probably crazy. The latter 
term, used here with a flavor of affec- 
tion and appreciation, somehow seems 
to fit anyone who would take on the 
improbably intricate assignment of 
keeping tabs on the large and increas- 
ing flow of paperback books in psychol- 
ogy and of preparing periodic reviews 
of them for CP. Dr, Murray does it, 
and with a right good will. His breadth 
of training, at Columbia, Duke, Yale 
and in the Army, and his variety of ex- 
perience—as teacher, researcher, analy- 
sand, clinician, father, husband and 
neighbor—admirably equip him for the 
chore. Whether or not he is crazy to 
invest his very considerable skill and 
knowledge in the assignment is really 
none of CP’s business nor that of its 
readers. CP sternly disapproves of re- 
marks about the character of either au- 
thors or reviewers. But it Seems quite 
all right to express gratitude and 


ap- 

preciation, 
possa books in psychology 
seem to be entering a new era of 


respectability. In recent years, more and 
more of the highly regarded university 
presses have put out soft-covered books 
of interest to psychologists—Oxford, 
Cambridge, Michigan, Indiana, Yale, 
Chicago, California, Columbia, Cornell, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and North Caro- 
lina. One of psychology’s oldest and 
most respected publishers, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, has entered the field. 
The fact that they have reprinted two 
well-known older works and started an 
original series in developmental makes 
it appear that they are seriously in- 
volved. Harper has been increasing its 
tempo in paperbacks. Doubleday and 
Grove are this year’s leaders in what 
E. G. Boring has called "soft-shelled 
psychology.” 
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The total number of paperbound 
psychology books in print is now large 
enough to make difficult a meaningful 
selection for courses and other pur- 
poses. The articles Hall and I have 
written cover only the new books each 
year. The various guides to paperbacks 
list psychology books under so many 
unlikely headings as to make a search 
a major undertaking. Dr. Joyce M. 
Hoffman has provided a real service by 
putting together a list of all the paper- 
backs of interest to psychologists, as of 
September 1961. About 300, of the 
13,000 soft-covers in print, were con- 
sidered relevant. If any CP reader 
would like a dittoed Copy of this ex- 
cellent bibliography, he should write to 
Dr. Hoffman at the Social Psychology 
Section, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Brockton 5; Massachusetts, Dr. 
Hoffman has very kindly agreed to send 
the bibliography as long 
lasts. 


The fact that Paperback books cover 
so many different areas in 


and related fields may have raised some 
questions in the minds of readers about 
the extent of this reviewer's grandiosity, 
Actually, T often feel 
assess the technical details, educational 
potential, or historical significance of 
a book; I then turn to one of my col- 
leagues in the psychology department 
at Syracuse University, I suspect my 
friends shudder when they see me com- 
ing down the hall with a handful of 
Paperbacks. Their aid, 
curt “No, no one would be interested 
in that” to a detailed analysis over a 


luncheon, has been most helpful. 


Anyway, it 


as the supply 


psychology 


inadequate to 


ranging from a 


is high-time T 
these People publicly: 
ling, Sanford J. Dez 
Kurz in the clinical area; Judson R. 
Mills in Social; Warren W. Reber and 
Wallace R, McAllister in e - 
Roland C. McKee 


thanked 
Joseph M. Mas- 
an, and Ronald p. 


xperimental; 
in the psychology 


of religion; Francis J. DiVesta in edu- 
cational; David E. Hunt in personality 
development; and Eric F. Gardner in 
statistics. Naturally, they should not be 
held responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed in these articles. . 
The present article includes reviews 
of 46 books. About 20 other books were 
received but not reviewed because they 
fell too far out of psychology. A box 
of 33 
came in the mail one day but was re- 
turned to the publisher. In general, 


political science paperbounds 


nevertheless, the policy has been in the 
direction of inclusiveness, since it was 
felt that a notice of even a poor book 
would be useful to the reader. An as- 
terisk is placed before books priced 
under a dollar. Only about a fifth of 
the books now fall into this category; 
the modal price is in the one to two 
dollar range. The names and addresses 
of publishers are listed at the end. 


General Psychology 


James, W. Psychology: The Bricfer 
Course. (TB1034) Harper, 1961. 
Pp. 343. $1.85. Reprint (Orig. 
1892), 

James is everyone's intellectual grand- 
father and should be sampled by all 
students. Gordon Allport has further 
abridged this short version of James 
views by eliminating the outdated sen- 
sation chapters. The result is an ex- 
tremely handy edition. Allport also 
contributes an introduction. Index. 


Ketter, F. S. The Definition of Psy- 
chology. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1961. Pp. 111. $1.35. Reprint 
(Orig. 1937). 

This is, actually, a clear, well-written 
historical introduction to psychology- 
After a brief sweep from Aristotle tO 
the 19th Century, the way in which 
Structuralism, Functionalism, Behavior- 
ism and the Gestalt system define the 
subject matter of psychology is de- 
scribed. The book is so short and casY 
to read that it could be used in 2 
variety of teaching situations, Index. 
Barsu, Z. Problems of Historical P3- 

chology. (E-310) Grove, 1960. PP- 
222. $1.95. Original. 


Barbu is one of those n dades 
scholars-at-large, now teaching socia 


psychology at Glasgow. He attempts to 
apply psychology—more or less the 
Freudian variety—to problems such as 
the historical development of modes 
of perception and the effects of emo- 
tional climate on historical events. He 
makes interesting analyses of char- 
acter and personality in ancient Greece 
and modern England. Reminiscent of 


Fromm and McClelland. Index. 


Sarrre, J-P. The Psychology of Imag- 
ination. Citadel, 1961. Pp. 282. 
$1.95. Reprint (Orig. 1948?) 

This is a technical contribution, of 
ised by the 


sorts, to the old issue, r 
Würzburg psychologists in the last cen- 
tury, about the possibility of non- 
sensory thought. Sartre feels strongly 
that when we imagine an object not 
present, we are not having a reborn 
perception. For him, an image is a non- 
verbal, non-perceptual analogue of the 
real world, composed of emotional and 
kinesthetic reactions. While some old 
speriments are cited, Sartre is pretty 
far from empirical research. T suspect 
most American psychologists will find 
vague. No 


the discussion somewhat 


index. 


Experimental Psychology 


Dernier, V. G. and E. SrELLER. zini- 
mal Behavior: Its Evolutionary and 
Neurological Basis. Prentice-Hall, 
1961. Pp. 118. $1.50. Original. 

While written for the Foundations of 

Modern. Biology Series, this attractive 

covers much of physiological 

The nerv- 


volume 
and comparative psychology. 
is treated from an evolu- 
tionary viewpoint and then instinctive, 
learned, and complex behavior covered. 
Useful as an adjunctive textbook. Index. 
(A fuller will appear later 
in GP 


ous system 


review 


Dottard, J., L. W. Doos, N. E. Mir- 
Ler, O. H. Mowrer, and R. R. 
Srars Frustration and Aggression. 
(Y34.) Yale Univ., 1961. Pp. 209. 
$1.25. Reprint. (Orig. 1939). 

atement of the 


Here is the classic st 
frustration-aggression hypothesis written 
during that incredibly fertile period at 
the Institute of Human Relations dur- 
ing the Jate thirties. Miller’s later 


fications of the hypothesis might have 


quali- 


been put in as an appendix. The book 
has a magnificant scope which could 
well serve as a model for work being 
done today: the implications of a sin- 
gle concept are explored in animal and 
human experiments, clinical case his- 
tories, observations on children, socio- 
logical research on crime and prejudice, 
and anthropological field studies of 
American and primitive cultures. Index. 


Marr, N. R. F. Frustration: The Study 
of Behavior Without a Goal. 
(AA48) Univ. Mich., 1961. Pp. 
264. $1.95. Reprint. (Orig. 1949). 

Here are the well-known fixation 
studies in the Lashley jumping appara- 
tus and their implications for neurotic 
behavior and psychotherapy. Maier’s 
insistance that frustration is a process 
categorically different from motivation 
is unconvincing to me because so many 
of his results are reminiscent of the 

Solomon and Wynne sort of persistent 

avoidance learning. Index. 


Measurement and Statistics 
Koenker, R. H. Simplified Statistics: 
For Students in Education and Psy- 
chology. McKnight and McKnight, 
1961. Pp. 167. $3.00. Original. 

A cook book, pure and simple, with 
no pretense of explanation or deduction. 
Descriptive statistics, correlation, t-tests, 
and chi-square are covered. Should this 
be used by individuals with no other 
statistical training? Does it contain 
enough to be a useful handbook for the 
researcher? T think not. Index. 


*ExcLER, D. How to Raise Your Child's 
IQ. Ballantine, 1961. Pp. 153. 8.50. 
Reprint. (Orig. 1958). 

A school teacher attacks educators 
who use group tests in rigid and igno- 
rant ways. The book is technically poor 
and sensationalistic, but it does raise 
important issues. However, his solution 
(practice exc cises) left me feeling a 
little disturbed. The real solution is to 
more and better school psychol- 


train 

ogists. No index. 

Macnusson, D. A Study of Ratings 
Based on TAT. (NR 22) Swedish 
Council For Personnel. Administra- 
tion, Stockholm, 1959. Pp. 126. 26 
Swedish Crowns. Original. 


A study of the reliability and validity 
of the TAT. While this might have 
been published in a journal, the format 
permits an exploration of many tech- 
nical facets of the study which would 
be of interest to others working in the 
area. Perhaps this is a new use for 
paperbacks—long research reports. It 
would have to be subsidized, though. 
No index. 


Developmental and Educational 


Bijov, S. W. and D. M. Barr. Child 
Development, Volume I, A Sys- 
tematic and Empirical Theory. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. 
90. $1.25. Original. 

The first of a series of volumes ana- 
lyzing development in 
terms of Skinnerian Behavior Theory. 
Here are presented the basic terms— 
operants, respondents, schedules, and 
reinforcers—in a developmental con- 
text, with later books to deal with in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence. It is 
interesting to note that, in spite of Har- 
low's studies, affection for the mother 
is still described as acquired reinforce- 
ment; I wish my view of the world 
could be so clear and uncluttered. 
Index. 


psychological 


Crow, L. D. and A. Crow. Readings in 
Child and Adolescent. Psychology. 
Longman, 1961. Pp. 592. $3.95. 
Original. 

A collection of 92 abridged versions 
of articles, book sections, and papers in 
developmental psychology. The a 
are so short and so devoid of technical 
detail that one wonders what the book 
is for. Why not review this general ma- 
terial in a textbook and save books of 
readings for excursions in depth? Har- 
a flufly 
little speech to a hospital group; vitio 


rticles 


low is represented here by 


not have his historic study on maternal 
affection instead? Index. 


Harris, T. L. and W. E. Sciwanx. 
Selected Readings on the Learning 
Process. Oxford, 1961. Pp. 428, 
$3.50. Original. 

This book strikes me as quite useful 

The 35 selections are well-chosen aud 

presented with enough detail to con- 

municate the meaning and limit 


of the research. Meant for teacher trai 
ain- 


ations 
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ing, the book stresses human learning 
with selections from Diincker, Hull, 
Lewin, Bruner, Piaget, and Brownell. 
Correlated with leading texts in educa- 
tional psychology. No index. 


Wooprurr, A. D. Basic Concepts of 
Teaching. Chandler, 1961. Pp. 238. 
$2.25. Original. 

A well-written introduction to teach- 
ing, leaning heavily on psychological 
concepts of learning, motivation, and 
adjustment. Would be most useful for 
a first course on teaching methods, to 
be followed by a more technical educa- 


tional psychology course. Index. (To be 
reviewed later in CP.) 


*Optum, Doris. Journey Through 
Adolescence. (PH 60) Penguin, 
1961, Pp. 160. $.65. Reprint (Orig. 
1957). 


A popular account of adolescent life 
and adjustment by an English lady psy- 


chiatrist, Articulate, sensible, non-tech- 
nical. No index, 


Social Psychology 
Linton, R. The Cultural Background 
of Personality. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961. Pp. 157, $1.95. Re- 
print (Original 1945) 


This clearly written, highly readable 
little classic is still the best introduction 
to the field of culture and personality 
that I know of, It provides a general 


framework for later, more 
studies, Index, 


factual 


DvBors, C. The People of Alor. Vol, IT. 
(TB1043) Harper, 1961, Pp. 305. 
$1.75. Reprint (Orig. 1944), 

This part of Cora DuBois’ cl 


assic 
study is of intere 


St to psychologists for 
the pioneering use of individual clinical 
studies in an anthropologica] context, 
Included data relate to autobiographies, 
Porteus maze, word associations, chil- 


the Rorschach, 
analysis leans to- 
> Students of culture 
and personality may find some useful 
ideas here, Index. 


dren’s drawings, and 
While the mode of 
wards the oracular, 


Pruerze, P. E. Self, Society, and Exist- 
ence. (TB 1059) Harper, 1961, Pp. 
400. $2.25, Reprint (Orig. 195 ). 

In this contribution to self theory, 
interesting comparison is dr: 
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an 
awn between 


the thought of George H. Mead and 
Martin Buber: Both see the self as a 
function of interpersonal relations. 
Mead's "self-other" and Bubers “I- 
thou” are quite parallel, with Pfuetze’s 
synthetic term being “the social self." 
Perhaps the real significance of the book 
is showing the similarity in concepts 
between an American Social Behaviorist 
and a European Theological Existen- 
tialist. Perhaps some trans-Atlantic com- 
munication is possible after all. Index. 


Benpix, R. Max Weber: An Intellectual 
Portrait, (A281) Doubleday, 1962. 
Pp. 522. $1.45. Reprint (Orig. 
1960). 

Weber is best known to psychologists 
for his analysis of the Protestant Ethic— 
a concept McClelland has related to the 
achievement motive. In this work, 
highly thought of by sociologists, Bendix 
has summarized and integrated all of 
Weber's thinking on society, 
and power relationships. Index. 


religion, 


Hanbun, O. The Newcomers: Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in a Changing 
Metropolis, (A283) Doubleday, 
1962. Pp. 177. $1.25. Original. 

A factual study of the current prob- 
lems of the Negro and Puerto Rican 

Sroups in New York City, viewed in 

a broad context by a Pulitzer-prize win- 

ning historian, The Problems are sim- 

ilar to those faced in the past by Irish, 


German, Italian, and Jewish immi- 
Srants, only more 80. Interestingly, 
Handlin does no 


t predict an eventual 
full Integration, but 


clusters of those e 
ommended for so 
cialists in delinqu 
has ever 


a scattering of 
thnically similar, Rec- 
cial Psychologists, spe- 
ency, and anyone who 
lived in the social cauldron 


that is New York City. Index. 
Industrial Ps 
STRYKER, BR. 
ecutive, 


ychology 

The Character of the Ex. 

(TB1041) Harper, 1961, 

Pp. 237, $1.60, Reprint (Orig. 
1960) 

Illustrations of desirable executive 
traits such as cooperation, initiative, 
emotional stability, and leadership by 
the editor of Fortune Magazine, These 
come as “Fictionalized Fact” 
superficial to a Psychologist, although 
lively enough, Possibly of use in courses 
set up for management. N 


and seem 


0 index, 


Granick, D. The Red Executive. 
(A246) Doubleday, 1961. Pp. 294. 
$1.45. Original. 

An economists view of the education, 
struggles, and ulcers of the “organiza- 
tion man" in Russia. A managerial class 
can be distinguished from the prole- 
tariat but it overlaps considerably with 
Communist Party leadership. Index. 


Psychology and Religion 

Tuoutrss, R. H. The Psychology of 
Religion. Cambridge Univ., 1961. 
Pp. 286. $1.75. (Orig. 
1923), 

A work in the tradition of William 
James’ great “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience.” Thouless attempted to inte- 
grate the psychoanalytic ideas of the 
time, and his chapters on religious con- 
version seem dynamically sound. While 
the book is mostly of historic interest, 
it might be used for supplementary 
reading in courses in this area. Index. 


Reprint 


V. God and the Unconscious. 
(M120) World, 1961. Pp. 287. 
$1.35. Reprint (Orig. 1952). 

Few people are working in the border- 
land between theology and psychology: 
the late Father White was acutely 
aware of this as he tried to explain 
depth psychology to religious groups 
and the religious feeling to psychologi- 
cal groups. It was Jungian theory which 
Was used—perhaps this was inevitable. 
In his scholarly, non-parochial essays 
the author took a position similar to 
Mowrer and S; 


sz—mental illness is à 
moral and social crisis, not a disease 
just like any 
Index, 


other physical disease. 


* Ju ,, HJ ) 
“Winter, G. Love and Conflict: New 


Patterns in Family Life. (C279) 
Doubleday, 1961. Pp, 195. $95. 
Reprint (Orig. 1958) 
he author 
minister 
with 


is a liberal Protestant 
at the University of Chicago 


a social relations PhD from Har- 
vard. He h 


discussion o 
husband-wif 
tions, 
with 
and r 


as written a non-technical 
f such family conflicts a$ 
* dominance, sexual rela- 
» and grandparents in the home: 
a sprinkling of Biblical quotations 
. € Buch common sense. My only ob- 
Jection to this sort of book is that there 
1S an implication that people will, and 
can, change their lives 


if given the 
Proper advice. N 


o index. 
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McGRAW-HILL DOORS 222 Psychology NEW and UPCOMING | 


L] TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMED LEARNING: 


By EDWARD FRY, Loyola Univer- Describes, pictures, classifies and explai j 
z 7 1 i Y I xplains all major type: i 
sity, Los Angeles. Available in Winter, machines. It has long and detailed descriptions on how to ciis ed 
1962. ate, and utilize programs. There are samples of various types of ro- 
pannus EORUM ud ones on programming from many major 
eaders in the field plus the author’s own summary i 
programming ideas. Y aud synthesis af 


Ll] AGGRESSION: A Social Psychological Analysis 
By LEONARD BERKOWITZ, Uni- Emphasizing the actions of human beings in social settings, this book 
versity of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill reviews theoretical and research material dealing with aggressive 
Series in Psychology. Available in behavior. Material included ranges from ethological and biological 
August observations, animal experimentation, personality theory and research 
s social psychological concepts and research and relevant sociological 
formulations. Investigations are summarized and brought together 
under a common theoretical framework. 


L] READINGS IN INDUSIRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 
By HA y Ww. d B. von This collection of original papers represents current thought and re- 
De TIER Path s Carnegie search in the area of industrial and business psychology. Over 800 
Institut Technology. M Graw-Hill articles were examined before a final decision was made, The new 
Reri te of Technology. Me g5 edition contains more articles of an experimental and theoretical nature 

eries in Psychology. 544 pages, $6. and for the first time includes selected readings in the areas of organi- 
cloth, $4.95 paper. Zational behavior, engineering psychology, communications and the 
psychology of perception, 


L] HUMAN RELATIONS AT WORK, Second Edition 


B anren PS ; Discusses human, relations of people at work in all types of organi- 
M Pineal DAVIS, Arizona, a^ zations. Appropriate social sciences are integrated into the discussion. 
ersity. McGraw-Hill Ser! Focus is on the business manager and his operating relationships with 


Management. 656 pages, $7.95. people in the organization. New chapters: “Mainsprings of Movtiva- 
tion,” “Social Systems,” “Automation.” Case problems included in last 


section. 


T c i 7 7 
O INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY: A Textbook of Social Psychology 
3 he purpose of this book is to organize fact and theories from general 
oh, payin KRECH, MOHAR E psychology, personality psychology, social psychology, anthropology 
BA TCHFIELD, and EGERT ae * and sociology, showing the interrelationships which exist among these 
5 LLACHEY, all at the UniversitY areas. The four main study areas are: basie psychological factors; 
of C alifornia, Just published. attitudes; social and cultural habitat of man; group and organizational 

complete revision of Krech and Crutchfield’s THEORY 


hor PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


IN THE METROPOLIS: The Midtown Manhattan Study 


C MENTAL HEALTH book Manhattan, for the first time, comes under the collab 
] P es this book Manhattan, for the T s under the collaborativ 
By LEO SROIE, State University bese of a team of psychiatrists and social scientists. The area ehasen 
z w York Downstate Medical Center; for examination 1s wholly residential near the epicenter of the island 
HOMAS S. LANGNER, Cornell Uni- and houses 175,000 people who are a cross-section of Manhattan's resi- 
versity Medical College; STANLEY dent 1.4 million non-Puerto Rican white population. Applying a battery 
MICHAEL, Cornell University of research methods previously used only on smaller cities and towns, 
Mud drm IN Ke OP- the authors reveal uan frit a is like as a place to live, what kinds 
LER Lr dd ; f Buffalo School of of people choose to make : ne homes here, and what manner of a com- 
Medicin a ersity of B THOMAS A. munity and psychologica climate they create. At the center of the 
e; and the late delineated research picture are the mental health conditions, in their 
ariety, found among the diverse groups that com- 


C. RENNIE. 428 pages, $9.95. broad-spectrum v 
prise Midtown's patchwork population. 
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Frazer, J. G. The New Golden Bough. 
(Ed. T. H. Gate) (a240) 
Doubleday, 1961. Pp. 426. $1.95. 
Reprint (Orig. 1890). 

If you have been promising yourself 
to read this anthropological classic and 
have not gotten this 
beautiful and readable edition is for 
you. The original thirteen volumes have 
been abridged and annotated to bring 
it abreast of recent research. Much of 
the material concerns the origins of 
religious rituals and beliefs. Index. 


around to it, 


Psychoanalysis 
Rrr, J. Freud: The Mind of the 
Moralist. (A278) Doubleday, 1961. 
Pp. 441. $145. Reprint (Orig. 
1959). 

The moral and intellectual implica- 
tions of Freud's ideas are discussed in 
this sociologist’s well-documented book. 
Freud was an irrationalist and mi- 
sogynist in the tradition of Nietzsche 
and Schopenhauer. The emphasis on 
sexuality was part of the attack on the 
hypocrisies of civilized life. Treud's 
therapy was designed neither for con- 
forming nor reforming, but for a certain 
detachment from a meaningless world— 
How far this seems to be from our 
current symposia on the management of 
the ineffective soldier or motivation re- 
search in advertising. Index. 


*Wnurrz, L. L. The Unconscious Before 


Freud. (A286 Doubleday, 1962, 
Pp. 211. Reprint (Orig. 
1960). 


Whyte's thesis is that the concept of 
the unconscious did not spring suddenly 
into Freud’s mind, but was the result 
of several centuries of philosophical 
thought beginning with Descartes, Doz- 
ens of people flirted with the idea in- 
cluding Freud’s teachers, Charcot, Bern- 
heim, and Breuer. So be it! Index, 


*Brown, J. A. C. Freud and the Post- 
Freudians, (A522) Penguin, 1961. 
Pp. 225. $.95. Original. 

Brown, a psychiatrist known for his 
book T'he Social Psychology of Industry, 
has written an exceptionally fine, well- 
balanced book with wit and clarity. He 
covers analysis from Freud through 
Sullivan. Brown believes that one can 
accept the general psychoanalytic ap- 
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proach without Freud's particular biases. 
Parts about the relationship between 
psychoanalysis and academic psychology; 
English and American attitudes towards 
science, and the cultural direction psy- 
choanalysis must take are especially 
enlightening. Index. 


*Groppeck, G. The Book of the It. 
(MT352) New American Library, 
1961. Pp. 254. $.75. Reprint (Orig. 
1923). 

Freud got his idea of the Id from 
Groddeck, who in tum got it from 
Nietzche. Groddeck is, perhaps, the 
finest example of the hell-diving tradi- 
tion in psychoanalysis—sensitive to the 
language of the body, never without an 
implausible explanation, 
neither science nor 
seriously. No index. 


and 
himself 


taking 
entirely 


Neumann, E. The Origins and History 
of Consciousness. Part I. The Psy- 
chological Stages and the Evolution 
of Consciousness. (TB 2007) Pp. 
256. $1.95. Part II. The Psycho- 
logical Stages in the Development 
of Personality. (TB 2008) Pp. 237. 
$1.85. Harper, 1962, Reprint (Orig. 
1949). 

This is an attempt to 
archetypes in development 
undifferentiated 
mother, a 


put. Jungian 
al stages, The 
the great 
nd the transformation of Osiris 
are some of the simpler stages, There 
is little systematization and no clinical 
case material—the reader gets lost in a 
sea of ideas such as the myth of slaying 
the dragon (I liked that one) and com- 
mitting incest with one’s own uncon- 
scious (that scared me). Index, 


Urobos, 


Abnormal Psychology 
Sarpin, T. R. (Ed.) 


Studies in Behavior 
Pathology, 


Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 
1961. Pp. 341. $4.00, Original. 
An exce 


Hent collection of 39 hard- 
headed 


> empirical studie 
ranging from ulcers 
Problems of defi 
behavioral 


s on pathology 
to schizophrenia, 
nition, socialization, and 
control are included, Very 
useful as a Supplementary text in ab- 
normal courses, Of course, T 
somewhat biased since one 
was selected. Index, 

Bercier, E. Counterfeit-Sex: Homo- 
sexuality, Impotence, and Frigidity, 


may be 
of my studies 


(E-303) Grove, 1961. Pp. 380. 
$2.95. Reprint (Original 1951). 


Sexual disturbances of various kinds 


are seen as the result of neurotic con- 
flict stemming from childhood. Most 
important are fears growing out of the 
relationship with the mother. Treatment 
is successful with patients who are vol- 
untary, guilt-ridden, and not too greatly 
regressed, Bergler believes that pcr 
sey Report has produced a new clinica 
entity—the statistically-induced homo- 
sexual. Index. 


Srexer, W. Auto-Erotism: A Psychiatric 
Study of Onanism and Nao 
(E288) Grove, 1961. Pp. 289. 

.05. Reprint (Trans. 1950). 


This wa 


one of the first books to 
challenge the old ideas that get 
tion was psychologically banvakal V 
caused insanity. Kinsey has substantiate’ 
Stekel’s claim that masturbation has 
been experienced by the bulk of the 
civilized population. Stekel also points 
out that masturbation can appear as 3 
compulsive symptom of neurosis. Index. 


Rr, T. The Compulsion to Confess 


493. 
(E-316) Grove, 1961. Pp. " 
$2.05. Reprint (originals 1926 
1928). 


Several books and articles are come 
bined in this volume to bring together 
Reik’s views on guilt, crime, pones 
and the law. Unconscious oedipal gur 
is seen as the root of crime; punish 
ment may make it worse. Reik "T 
that. Freud believed that capital punis” 
ment is murder sanctioned by law. Ls 
index. 


Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? 2s 
diana Univ., 1961. Pp. 173. $2.5? 
Original. scan 

A joint committee of the America” 

Bar Association and the npn 

Medical Association reports here on es 

narcotics problem. The main dd 

mendation is for research, including pa 

experimental clinic in which Am. 

Would be dispensed along with ier 

forms of rehabilitation. This suggestion 

designed to take the profit out ba v 

Narcotics traffic, won the opposition x 

the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. Inde* 


he 

Gorrwax, E. Asylums: Essays d s 
. ` . n 
Social Situation of Mental Pati 


and Other Inmates. (A277) Dou- 
bleday, 1961. Pp. 386. $1.45. Orig- 
inal. 

Mental illness is not a disease, but a 
condition arising from a set of social 
contingencies. Behavior in the mental 
hospital is similar to that in other “total 
institutions." Ingenious terms, such as 
“mortification of the self," "stripping 
processes," "removal activities" and 
"making out," are used to describe 
patients. entering and living in a hos- 
pital. Goffman is a scholarly, brilliant, 
and somewhat frightening sociologist. 
No index. 


, J. A. The Layman’s Guide to 


Bruss 
Psychiatry. (220) Barnes and 
Noble, 1961. Pp. 235. $1.50. Orig- 
inal. 
offering 


The approach taken in this 
might be diagnosed as measured eclec- 
with a brittle paleo-Freudian 


l a strong latent organicism. 
“layman” 


ticism, 
overlay and 
I confess I do not know what 
I should recommend this to—perhaps 
a patient with whom I was annoyed. 
The book contains hundreds of defini- 


tions and classifications, but I did not 
human being. Index. 


encounter a single 


Psychotherapy 


Existential Psychology. 


*May, R. (Ed.) ‘eat. Pa 


(pp19) Random House, 
126. $.95. Original. 

e 1959 APA symposium on 
with papers by 
ogers, and All- 
is on 


This is th 
existential psychology 
May, Maslow, Feifel, R 
t The existential emphasis 
phenomenology, individual identity, and 
potentialities. The therapy 
immediate therapeutic. re- 
existentialism replace 
positivism as the philosophical founda- 
tion of psychology? No index, but a 
good bibliography has been added. (4 
longer review of May’s book appeared 


; DNA , 927 
in the June, 1962 issue, past 227). 


port. 


human 
stresses. the 
lationship. Will 


Berne, E. Transactional Analysis in 
Psychotherapy. (E300) Grove, 1961. 
Pp. 270. $3.95. Original. 


A new approach to group therapy 
involving an analysis of social inter- 
states: 


action in terms of three cgo 
parental identifications, mature adult, 


and regressive child. Includes a very 


clever use of game theory to describe 
patient gambits such as playing “psy- 
chiatric archaeology” or the feminine 
pastime of “let’s you and him fight.” 
Index. 


*Coué, E. and C. H. Brooxs. Better 
and Better Every Day. (U-500) 
Barnes and Noble, 1961. Pp. 158. 
$.95. Reprint (Orig. 1922). 

“Every day, in every respect, I am 
getting better and better." The kindly, 
naive apothecary of Nancy may have 
alleviated more human misery than 
psychologists do. Who knows? No index. 


Sauter, A. Conditioned Reflex Therapy. 
(205) Capricorn, 1961. Pp. 359. 
$1.75. Reprint (Orig. 1949). 

Salters "epoch-making method of 
psychotherapy" consists of a group of 
tired old techniques of hypnosis, auto- 
suggestion, and persuasion reminiscent 
of Coué’s “Getting Better and Better 

Every Day." These are tenuously re- 

lated to Pavlovian concepts in a way as 

to do a disservice to modern learning 
theory. Index. 


Miscellaneous 
Braun, J. R. (compiler). Clinical 
Psychology in Transition. Allen, 


1961. Pp. 211. $3.75. Original. 

Thirty-two articles from the last five 
years of the American Psychologist on 
the professional and scientific status of 
clinical psychology. General issues in 
testing, therapy, ethics, relations with 
psychiatry, and the nature of psycho- 
pathology are covered by Mechl, Sho- 
ben, Szasz, Watson, Kelly, and many 
others. This should prove useful in 
seminars on clinical psychology. Un- 
fortunately, the volume is poorly bound. 


No index. 


#Linpner, R. Must You Conform? 
(BB6) Grove, 1961. Pp. 210. $.60. 
Reprint (Orig. 1956). 

Six exhortatory lectures by psychol- 
ogy's late favorite non-conformist. Juve- 
nile delinquency, homosexuality, and 
international tensions are traced to con- 
formity pressures. American Commu- 
nists tend to be inhibited neurotics while 


Fascists are psychopathic. The answer 
to the question in the title is, believe it 
or not, no—since man has an “instinct 


for rebellion.” The nude on the cover is 
quite attractive. No index. 


Gupas, F. Extrasensory Perception. 
Scribner, 1961. Pp. 141. $1.95. 
Original. 


An anthology of abridged articles on 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and other psy- 
chic phenomena. Contributions by para- 
psychologists Rhine, Soal, Pratt, etc. 
and their critics, Jastrow, Skinner, Bor- 
ing, and Rashevsky. There is a scarcity 
of graphs, tables, and other concrete 
data. The essentially religious under- 
currents in this controversy come close 
to the surface now and then. No index. 


Furst, A. Hypnosis for Salesmen. : 
Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 
Original. 

As I picked this book up, I was filled 
with moral indignation and prepared to 
recommend it for courses concerned 
with psychological ethics. But actually, 
the book is so uninformative and gen- 
erally sleazy, that anyone motivated to 


120. 


buy it will get just what he deserves. 
No index. 
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Aggression, Accident, 
Anger and Hostility 


Arnold H. Buss 


The Psychology of Aggression. New York: Wiley, 1961. Pp. x + 307. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Seymour Frsunacu 


Arnold H. Buss is an associate professor 
of psychology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. After becoming a PhD at Indi- 
ana University in 1912 he served five 
years as Chief Psychologist at the Carter 
Memorial Hospital in Indianapolis. He 
has published numerous articles on ag- 
gression and anxiety and on verbal con- 
ditioning. Seymour Feshbach prepared 
this review while on a visiting associate 
professorship at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Ordinarily he is to 
be found in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
His Yale PhD was based on research 
dealing with fantasy aggression and ever 
since he has been interested in Studying 
aggression, particularly of a vicarious 
sort and the related phenomena of dis- 
placement and projection. He reports 
that his research would go along better 
if he were more successful in making 
more S’s more angry. 


qe LAST decade has witnessed an 
accelerated increase in studies of 


aggressive behavior. The author's pur- 
pose is to review systematically this bur- 
geoning research area, placing partic- 
ular stress upon laboratory investigations 
and, at the same time, to provide a 
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theoretical framework for the integra- 
tion of these research findings. His re- 
view is considerably more successful 
than his theoretical integration. 

The book begins with useful distinc- 
tions between the instrumental act of 
aggression, the affective reaction of 
anger and the negative attitude of hos- 
tility. However, the theoretical analysis 
very encounters definitional 
problems created by the author’s desire 


to restrict his conceptual language to 
observable events and b 


intent and goal direction 
He defines aggression as “a response 
that delivers noxious stimuli to another 
organism.” Yet, while rejecting the no- 
tion of intent, he wishes to exclude 
accidental injury and socially approved 
inflictions of pain from the domain of 
aggressive behavior, He asserts that 
Tesponse can be con: 
if it doe: 
the past 

aggre: 
kills and his be- 
havior can hardly be considered as non- 
aggressive and random. How does one 
classify such behavior as 

physician Who hurts his p: 
injecting a drug or that o 
tioner when he carries out 


shortly 


y his equating 
with teleology. 


a 
sidered accidental 
$ not consistently appear in 
relationships of the presumed 


ssor, But the jealous husband rarely 
more than one suitor 


that of the 
atient while 
f the execu- 
his macabre 


task? To use, as Buss suggests, the 
criteria of fulfillment of a social role 
and ultimate social desirability as the 
means of assessing whether an injurious 
act is aggressive is simply to open Pan- 
dora's box. Finally, in arguing that a 
response is aggressive even if it misses 
its mark because the critical element 1s 
“the attempt to deliver noxious stimuli,” 
Buss comes extremely close to the use 
of intent as a criterion. 

Defining aggression on a response 
level does have the virtue of pointing 
to possible reinforcers of aggressive acts 
other than injury to the object. Buss 
justifiably that insufficient 
attention has been given to aggressive 
responses which are instrumental to the 
attainment of extrinsic reinforcers such 
as food, money and social approval. Yet 
one wonders whether even instrumental 
aggression, because of its interpersonal 
nature, may not be more complexly 
determined than the pressing of a lever. 
The author generally tends to p 
greater stress upon the manifest habi 
than upon the affective components Q 
aggressive behavior. The relationship 
between anger (or its derivative, hos- 
tility) and aggression, while imperfect, 
is hardly as arbitrary as is fregner J 
implied. One can possibly dispense with 
the drive conception of hostility but y 
ignore its mediating cue function leads 
to such highly debatable assertions E 
“when hostility is learned second han D 
usually it will not lead to aggression. 
Surely, contrary to Buss’s conte 
aggression against some person can if : 
sequently be elicited by hostility wit al 
out the aggressive acts having been Pe 
formed at the time the hostility towa” 
that individual was acquired. 


maintains 


Ta AUTHOR presents a stronger yr 
for the relative independence of h a 
tility and aggression as enduring P 
sonality traits and cites clinical pam 
and empirical studies which are iah 
sistent with this view. Thus an analy 
of the Buss-Durkee Inventory je 
two factors which approximate ge 
ized hostility and manifest aggre’ an 
respectively. However, the fact d 


hat * 

Ong 

3 " F inns 
oblique solution was used in obta 


ith the 


simple structure when coupled W jede" 


finding that a guilt subscale had 4 


tively high loading on the “hostility” 
factor suggests an alternative interpreta- 
tion of the relationship and content of 
these two dimensions. 

The association between anger and 
aggression is almost as distant as that 
between hostility and aggression. Buss 
views anger primarily as an energizer 
and from this assumption, he derives an 
illuminating account of displacement 
effects in terms of changes in threshold 
rather than stimulus generalization. 
However, insufficient attention is given 
to the conditions regulating the intensity 
and expression of anger, and the con- 
nection between anger and aggression 
is left ambiguous, chiefly because anger 
is never specifically defined and dis- 
criminated from other emotional re- 
sponses (despite pertinent chapters on 
physiological correlates, on catharsis and 
on psychosomatic disorders related. to 
The distinction. be- 
gression is not con- 
y in his 


suppressed rage). 
tween anger and ag; 
sistently maintained, particularl 
discussion of the antecedents of ag- 
gression. In this context, Buss roundly 
criticizes the frustration-aggression hypo- 
thesis and presents a convincing argu- 
ment for differentiating between frustra- 
tion and attack since the latter is much 
likely to provoke aggression. The 
take issue with his 
skepticism regarding the relevance for 
understanding social prejudice of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis and re- 
lated personality variables, but the evi- 
dence is admittedly controversial. f 
Because the problem of aggression 
encompasses a wide array of phenomena 
and many different kinds of data, the 
author has had to exercise considerable 


selection in his choice of topics. One 
of anthro- 


references. 


more 
reviewer would 


may regret the omission 
pological and sociological 
However, within the areas he has chosen 
to stress, he has provided a useful sur- 
vey of the literature. His attempt at a 
rigorous theoretical analysis of this lit- 
erature falls decidedly short of its goal 
but then no one else has yet provided 
a satisfactory theory of aggression. 


Genius may be novel but novelties are 


n s 
tot genius, 
—Dacosert D. RUNES 
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Ready in August . . . Third Edition! 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


LOUIS P. THORPE, University of Southern California 


in collaboration with Virginia Johnson 


Using a broad, eclectic approach, 
this textbook emphasizes personal and 
social adjustments of the child at in- 
creasingly high levels of development. 
Recent findings and interpretations of 
physical, mental, and psychological 
growth are reviewed, with special atten- 
tion to environmental influences of the 
home, school, and community. The book 
stresses children's interests, play, and 
social activities; fully discusses psycho- 


sexual development, school and the 
learning process, and the characteristics 
of exceptional children. Individual chap- 
ters treat intelligence, the nature-nurture 
issue, and the development of language 
and understanding. Studies from social 
psychology and cultural anthropology 
are related to the subject wherever per- 
tinent. /nstructor's Supplement available. 
3rd Ed., 1962. 600 pp., illus. $7.00 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


S. B. SELLS, Texas Christian University 


This authoritative new textbook sur- 
veys the science of psychology with par- 
ticular concern for the problems and 
questions of the beginning student. 
Broad in scope, the treatment empha- 
sizes the principles of human behavior. 
The origin, nature, and functional rela- 
tions of the basic processes of human 
behavior are systematically discussed 
and extensively illustrated by examples 
selected to appeal to the student's per- 


sonal experience. References are made 
to the experimental literature to illus- 
trate the text, but technical jargon as 
well as theoretical controversy has been 
avoided. 4 volume in A Psychology 
Series edited by J. McV. Hunt. Student 
Guide and Workbook prepared by S. B. 
Sells, Winton H. Manning, and Nancy 
G. Manning. Instructors Supplement 
available. 1962. 513 pp., illus. $6.50 


INTELLIGENCE AND EXPERIENCE 
J. MeV. HUNT, University of Illinois 


Pioneering book focuses on the shift 
in psychological thinking from the con- 
cepts of “fixed intelligence” and “prede- 
termined development” to an awareness 
of the crucial role experience plays in 
the development of intelligence. It re- 
views Harlow's work on "learning sets,” 
Hebb's theorizing on central processes, 
and the work of neuropsychologists 
who are finding within the brain coun- 


terparts of those logical strategies 
programmers feed into computers. Book 
offers the first extensive review of some 
of Jean Piaget's later work, with illumi- 
nating quotes from his observations and 
experiments. Key issues are reinter- 
preted in the light of new ideas and evi- 
dence. A volume in A Psychology Series 
edited by J. McV. Hunt. 416 pp. 1961. $8 


THE MEANING AND MEASUREMENT 
OF NEUROTICISM AND ANXIETY 
RAYMOND B. CATTELL and IVAN H. SCHEIER 


—both University of Illinois 


A practical handbook which provides 
a clinically meaningful and precise de- 
scription of neur and E 
derived from behavior ratings, question- 
naire self-reports, and objective tests. 
The book coordinates data ranging from 
the physiological to the psychological, 
and finally to the sociological; intro- 
duces mathematical models for more 


comprehensive diagnosis and accurate 
prognosis. Research evidence, much of 
it not previously published, is structured 
into important theoretical models and 
practical devices which are adaptable to 
clinical practice. A volume in A Psy. 
chology Series edited by J. McV. Hus 
1961. 535 pp., illus. $12 00 
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Baedekers and Primers 
for Tests 


Anne Anastasi 


Psychological Testing (2nd ed.). New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xiii + 


657. $7.50. 


Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen 


Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology and Education (2nd ed.). 
New York: Wiley, 1961. Pp. viii + 602. 


Reviewed by ANpREw L. Comrey 


Anne Anastasi, author of the first book, 
is Professor of Psychology in the Gradu- 
ate School of Fordham University. Be- 
sides her teaching and her prolific pub- 
lishing of both books and articles in 
testing and related areas, she has been 
an active and leading citizen in the 
organizational affairs of psychology; she 
has held offices at the state, regional 
and national level. 


Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth 
Hagen, authors of the second volume, 
are both associated with Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, the former as Chair- 
man of the Department of Psychologi- 
cal Foundations and Services, the latter 
as Professor of Education. They collab- 
orated earlier to produce the 1959 book 
10,000 Careers (CP, Sep. 1960, 5, 
299-300). T'horndike worked alone on 
Personnel Selection. published in 1949. 


The reviewer, Andrew L. Comrey, is 
Associate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
He prepared under J. P. Guilford at 
the University of Southern California 
for a career in psychometrics and his 
bibliography of more than 70 items in- 
dicates that the career goes well. His 
work covers such topics as the theory 
of measurement, methods of measure- 
ment, and the use of measurement in 
such areas as organizational effective- 
ness and personality measurement. 
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A= ANASTASL Anastasi has pre- 

pared a scholarly guide to the 
major concepts and instruments in pres- 
ent day use in the field of testing. A 
revision of an earlier book, the present 
edition expands the treatment of gen- 
eral material and updates the test in- 
formation. The first seven chapters 
devoted to background know 
tinent to psychological testi 
ing history, source: 


are 
ledge per- 
ng, includ- 
s of test information, 
age norms, ethical considerations in test 
use, factors influencing interpretation of 
test. scores, reliability, validity, and some 
statistics. The remaining fourteen chap- 
ters are devoted to description and re- 
view of specific published tests, Intelli- 
gence tests, tests of individual aptitudes, 
achievement interest tests, self 
» and projective tests 
treated at length. More widely used 

are given greater attention. but 
practically every published test in gen- 
eral use is at least mentioned, 

The chapters describing 
should be useful to gradu; 
and profes 
consult 


tests, 
report inventories. 
are 
tests 


Specific tests 
ate students 
onal workers who wish 
à less detailed source th 
Buros Mental Measurements Yea 
The chapters cont 
mation should be 
ning student as 
field and to mor 


to 
an the 
rbooks. 
aining general infor- 
helpful to the begin- 
an introduction to the 


c € advanced students for 
review and reference, Valu 


sions of current technic 
in the gene 


table discus- 
al issues appear 
ral chapters as we 
certain of the chapters devote 
cific tests, Throughout, 


ll as in 
d to spe- 
the book gives 


extensive references to original and sec- 
ondary sources. Author and subject in- 
dices are provided. 

The book reflects painstaking care in 
preparation and an extensive knowledge 
of the subject matter. The author has 
approached the evaluation of each test 
in terms of the extent to which it has 
demonstrated validity of one kind or 
another. She adopts a fair attitude, 
even leaning over backwards at times 
to give a test the benefit of the doubt. 
In the face of overwhelming negative 
evidence regarding a tests value, or 
exaggerated claims by a test author, 
however, she does not hesitate to call 
a spade a spade. Rationalizations and 
specious reasoning are not accepted as 
adequate substitutes for demonstrated 
validity. 


Ta REVIEWER'S. principal c iticisms 
about the book have to do with its 
function as a text. The author intended 
it primarily as a college textbook to 
teach students how to evaluate psycho- 
logical tests and interpret test results. 
Only secondarily was it intended for 
use by advanced students and profes- 
sional workers. In the reviewer's opin- 
ion, a textbook at the undergraduate 
level should give the big picture with 
extended discussion of major principles- 
Test materials should be introduced 
and discussed as illustrations of these 
principles. In many chapters of this 
book, one finds a step by step progres- 
sion through specific test instruments: 
with a description of each, sometimes 
with critical comments, and sometimes 
not. Although this is valuable for me 
advanced student or professional worker 
who does not want to miss a specific 
test in use, it is less interesting and ap- 
propriate for the undergraduate St 
dent. From this standpoint, the first 
seven chapters of general background, 
the chapters on the Stanford-Binet 
Wechsler tests, interest tests, projective 
tests, and the first chapter on achieve- 
ment tests seem best suited for the col- 
lege student. The others seem more 
appropriate for advanced students a" 
professional workers. 

sionally both- 
ered by the appearance in the early 
chapters of phrases similar to “as W* 


The reviewer was occ 


and “this 


in a later 


have already pointed out," 
will be discu 
chapter.’ 


ssed more fully 
: The organization could be 
improved in some places by bringing 
together the material pertaining to a 
given topic. 

The section on elementary statistics 
should be eliminated, thereby making 
racm for more advanced methodolog- 
ical topics. The student should have 
some knowledge of statistics before 
studying this book. If he has not, the 
maverigl included is probably insuffi- 
cient, On the other hand, the college 
Student is not likely to have had a 
uU" factor analysis, for example. 
with EN DEA of the book deal 
dao. St materials developed. through 

cursory 


r analysis, more than a 
ription of this technique should be 
Siven, 
pe a mmay the merits of this book 
will nini its flaws. Selected. portions 
for x adequately as a textbook 
Pijsheiss b undergraduates majoring 1n 
gy. As a whole, the book will 


be 
of valuable addition to the library 
More 


R™ à 
Hag N. The title, düsf 


indire 

C S P 

Rest E Statements in the preface sug 
R "At this book was written as an 
est- 


desc 


advanced students. 


TuorNpYKE AND 


cover, and 


intr 
Mtroductor 
mg for 


y text in psychological t 
students 


5 ni d 
S, nature of test methods, build- 


Classy ^ 
room tests, elementary statis- 


^ Norms. «nanus SN E c 
Rence as, reliability, validity, intelli- 


Mvo 


Nes, 


ern, aptitude tests, personality 
S, achievement tests, ratings 
tests, 
ting 


ted. 


Schoo] T mesures, projective 
Program ee and the school tes 
i num; is among the topics treate 
The er of good things can be said. 
direct, readable 
he book is well organized. In 


Tog " 
à topic, the authors blend the 
es of 


authors have a 


from their various source 
ed state present a coherent, 
, ‘eapfro, "ment. They seldom resort 
Vestiga ging from the findings of one 
dium isum to another through the Me- 
Tesearch P self-contained summaries 
Sion ae studies. Questions for dis- 
are given at the end of each 
useful, but selective (men 
B. Cattell’s tests, for €% 


and 


ample, is lacking) annotated bibliog- 
raphy of current tests is given in an 
appendix. A novel and practical ap- 
pendix item is the method of extracting 
a square root. Several parts of the book 
are particularly well done: analysis of 
testing from the standpoint of what 
kinds of products are called for, how 
to prepare classroom examinations, 
where to find information about spe- 
cific tests, interpreting intelligence test 
scores, philosophy of test use in school 
ratings, the school testing 


programs, 
an be done with 


program, and what c 
s in the counseling situation. 


score: 
side, discussion. of 


On the negative 
is either superficial or 


Although the concept 
example, is discussed, 
calculation. of the coefficient itself. is 
considered to be so technical that it is 
put in an appendix. Even though it 
underlies much of the test development 
for instruments discussed, factor analy- 
sis is just one of those advanced topics 
too complicated to be considered. One 


long those who aspire to 
of tests can 


technical is 
avoided entirely. 
of correlation, for 


wonders how 
be competent in the use i 
be sheltered from technical essentials. 


Discussion of the Wechsler, Stanford- 
Binet, and other tests is superficial for 
the most part. References to primary 


sources are scanty. 


Å uroven technically accurate asa 
1 ey the mistaken 


‘ule, the authors conv : 1 
a that an iip wn - 
ed by using normalized standar 
Although they may not wish to 
‘ “a technical matter, the 
uld be consistent with 
From the dis- 
e mis- 


obtain 
scores. 
into such 
al sho 
ad sources. 
]tifactor batteries, th 
a could be obtained that 
a battery, 


go 
text. mater! 


more profour 


cussion of mu 
taken impresstor 
assess the 
son with t 


value of 
hat of a single 
by inspecting the magni- 
idual validity coefficients 


of the component tests in the pee 
It should be heavily emphasized ee 
sible misinterpretation that at is the 
of the battery which must 
the validity coefii- 


one can 
in com pa 


complex test, 


tude of indiv 


possib 
multiple 


complex test. 
appears on page 


ing sentence 
s cen- 


istortions in the 


“Any inter- 


pretation of percentile ranks must take 
into account the fact that such a scale 
has been pulled out at both ends and 
squeezed in the middle.” In the dis- 
cussion of school marks, the authors 
vacillate. At times they seem to side in 
with those educationists who would do 
away with school marks (because fail- 
ure is distressing to poor students) while 
at other times they seem to be in favor 
of curbing professors who give too many 
A’s. The final chapter on tests in the 
selection. of personnel attempts to re- 
duce a good technical book to a non- 
technical treatment in a brief space. 
The result fails to match the style and 
level of the other chapters. j 

In summary, the book appears insuf- 
ficiently exhaustive in technical matters 
and detail to serve as a suitable text 
for psychology majors in first rate col- 
leges or universities. Nor is the choice 
of topics particularly appropriate for 
this group. The word ‘psychology’ should 
be dropped from the title. On the other 
hand, judging from the book content 
alone, it appears to have been written 
primarily for prospective school teach- 
ers with no previous background in sta- 
tistics. For this audience, the book is 
particularly well suited since the non- 
technical discussions, designed to guide 
the lay person in the use of tests, are 


excellent. 


Students As 


Personnel 


Kate Hevner Mueller 


Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education. Boston, Massachusetts: 


Houghton Mifflin, 1961. Pp. xiv 
+ 570, $6.00. i 


Reviewed by G. Rogert Ross 


The author, Kate Hevner Mueller, is 
Professor of Education at Indiana Ba. 
versity. Her 1954 book, Educating 
Women for a Changing World 
widely known and widely acclaimed G 
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Robert Ross, the reviewer, is Dean of 
Student Affairs at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. He received 
his PhD from the University of Denver 
and built up experience in both clinical 
and counseling psychology before be- 
coming a Dean. 


HEN Earl C. Kelly wrote Edu- 

W cation for What Is Real in 1947 
his primary concern was in relating 
research-based knowledge of the learn- 
ing process to the actualities of the 
educational setting. Today college stu- 
dent personnel workers face the same 
challenge. The growing professionaliza- 
tion and maturity that now character- 
ize college student personnel workers 
should aid immensely in meeting this 
task. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn’s introduction to 
the present book gives the reader a 
broad overview of this history, status, 
and potential of college student person- 
nel work. Wrenn's awareness of the 
personnel work as a teacher is not re- 
flected throughout the book. Mueller 
follows this introduction with an in- 
cisive review of higher education’s na- 
ture and objectives, Her descriptions of 
the functional areas (ie, Admissions, 
Placement, etc.) within the college stu- 
dent personnel structure and their rela- 
tionships to the college student are both 
deft and concise, Her analysis of these 
functional areas is excellent; however, 
there is one mystifying and noteworthy 
exclusion—the area of counseling. Evi- 
dently counseling is assumed by the 
author to be a diffuse function. The 
book does not treat counseling as 
psychological function. Effort seems to 
have been made by the author to rec- 
tify the lack of attention to our org 
ized counseling service by using synony- 
mously the terms personnel worker, 
guidance worker, and counselor, Using 
these titles as synonymous terms cer- 
tainly does not aid in any description 
of this vital area in student personnel 
work. 


a 


an- 


Mueller does identify many problems 
and concerns in student personnel work, 
but one shortcoming seems worthy of 
note: she has not offered the "frontier 
thinking" so vitally needed in this area. 
Specifically Mueller pays scant atten- 
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üon to the emerging concept that the 
learning and teaching processes outside 
the classroom are prime responsibilities 
of college personnel workers and that 
the integration of goals in higher edu- 
cation can be vitally interwoven with 
the specific functions which personnel 
workers perform. It seems unfortunate 
in a book of this scope that Mueller 
does not give more weight to the grow- 
ing idea that learning and personality 
theories are used in a very meaningful 
way in college student personnel work. 


Perhaps the book's best use will be 
in programs for training college person- 
nel workers. However, if used in this 
way, both the student and the professor 
must be sensitive to many of the refer- 
ences which are from ten to thirty years 
old. Of course, many of these references 
are sound, but research findings which 
have become available in recent years 
are not adequately cited. For the prac- 
ticing college personnel worker this 
book may serve a provocative function 
in helping the practitioner organize his 
commitments and his rescarch interest. 
If the book accomplishes this, which it 
probably does, it is well worth the 
thor's efforts and commands the at 
tion of those in the field. 


au- 
ten- 


Experimental 
Bargaining 
Sidney Siegel and Lawrence E, 
Fouraker 
Bargaining and Group Decision 


Making: Experiments in Bilateral 
Monopoly. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960, Pp. x + 132. $4.90. 

Reviewed by Georcr Katona 
The late Sidney 


Siegel, one of the 
authors, was at th 


e time of his death 


Research Professor of Psychology at 
Pennsylvania State University. In 1956 
he wrote 


Nonparametric Statistics for 
die Behavioral Sciences (CP, April 
1957, 2, 102f) and in 1957 there ap- 
peared the book, co-authored with D. 


Davidson and P. Suppes, Decision Mak- 
ing: An Experimental Approach (CP, 
April 1958, 3, 911). Lawrence E. Four- 
aker is an economist who was located 
at Pennsylvania State University when 
the present book was written but who 
now is a lecturer in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. George Katona, the re- 
viewer, is Professor of Psychology, 
Professor of Economics and Director 
of the Economic Behavior Program of 
the Survey Research Center, all at 
the University of Michigan. Originally 
an experimental psychologist associated 
with Max Wertheimer, he moved on 
into journalism and into economics. 
But then he found, or was found by, 
economic psychology and there he has 
been for the last twenty years. The lat- 
est of his books is The Powerful Con- 
sumer, published in 1960, (CP, June 
1961, 6, 216). Two more are: 1960 
Survey of Consumer Finance and 1961 
Survey of Consumer Finances. 


nis short book contains a report m 
T: series of experiments which je 
to our knowledge in a greatly neglectec 
area. It the reviewer that 
ents 


seems to r 
books containing reports on experim Xr 
are quite rare nowadays, much rare? 
than at carlier times, and therefore i 
publication of this book is most wet 
come, 


i ist have 
A psychologist and an economist h 


collaborated here to erect, as they 52» 
a bridge between the two ge aci 
Methods of experimental social M 
ogy were employed to test proposition’ 
of economic theory. Instead of studying 
individual choice behavior, the explora” 
tion of group decision making was C?! 
ried a step further. . 
have devoted a fait 
amount of theorizing to bilateral ai 
nopoly, that is, to a situation in € 
a single buyer is confronted by a sing $ 


; gree- 
seller and the two must reach ag d 
n! 


Economists 


ment about the quantity purchased 2 1 
its price. Siegel and Fouraker create 
à bargaining situation in which tv? 
subjects, a buyer and a seller, compete 
with each other in order that eac” 
should reap the largest possible profit 
(the more one makes, the less does the 
other make). Each of the two bat 


gainers was fully informed about his 
own and  prospects—tables 
were given to the seller specifying his 
cost function and to the buyer specify- 
ing his revenue function—but in most 
experiments they were in the dark about 
the others situation. The amount of 
information available to the bargainers, 
the steps leading to larger or smaller 
profits, as well as the bargainers’ level 
of aspiration were varied. Siegel and 
Fouraker found that under conditions 
of bilateral monopoly there is a ten- 
dency for bargainers to. maximize the 
joint payoff. With this finding they 
demonstrate that it is possible to create 
experimental conditions under which 
two people behave as economic theory 
postulates. But they also found that 
personal characteristics of the bargainers 
(toughness, unwillingness to yield) and 
their levels of aspiration. were major 
determinants of differential payoff and 
therefore of the outcome of bargaining 
negotiations. In other words, important 
dimensions of the agreement could not 
be predicted from economic considera- 


situation 


tions alone. 


The authors acknowledge that their 
procedure eliminates several variables 
which may be important in bargaining. 
They have done so “at this stage of 
their research program" with the expec- 
tation of manipulating other variables 
in future studies. Granted the advan- 
tages of step-wise research design, it is 
major factors 


still necessary to list the r 
inter- 


eliminated in the experiments: 
personal perceptions and relations (the 
two bargainers do not meet), person- 
ality traits (the bargainers are not 
tested), learning by experience (each 
subject bargains once only), strength 
of the bargaining position (the bar- 
gainers have equal means), uncertainty 
about one’s own profit prospects (in this 
respect the bargainers receive full in- 
formation), competition among buyers 
or sellers (excluded by the definition 
of bilateral monopoly), objectives and 
goals of the bargainers (each is in- 


structed to maximize profits). 


H es d t 
Under these circumstances 1t canno! 


be said that the authors have contrib- 


uted much to our understanding of the 
s of their 


bargaining process. The limit 
the fact 


Success may be attributed to 


that they did not go far enough in vary- 
ing experimental conditions, as could 
have been done, for instance, by using 
stooges. (The reviewer understands that 
after the publication of the book and 
prior to the recent untimely death of 
Sidney Siegel, the authors carried out 
experiments with unequal bargaining 
strength. and with competition among 
two or three sellers, leading to the iden- 
tification of distinct bargaining types.) 
Alternatively, however, the limited suc- 
cess of the authors may be due to limi- 
tations of the experimental method: 
participant observers and interviews 
with real bargainers might in some re- 
spects be superior to a study under 
controlled conditions. From the present 
book it appears that the major func- 
tion of controlled experiments in eco- 
nomic psychology is a contribution to 
formulating new hypotheses! 


Finally, it is possible that the limited 
success of the authors is the result of 
their notions about economic psychol- 
ogy. The authors set out to subject eco- 
nomic theory to controlled experimenta- 
tion and to apply psychological insights 
and methods to the high levels of ab- 
straction embodied in economic theory. 
But economic psychology need not be 
applied psychology. When a team of 
investigators attempts to study various 
forms of social and economic be- 
havior, they might aspire to contribute 
to a valid behavioral theory rather than 
to choose among different economic 
models, each of which represents slight 
variations of the same theoretical ap- 
proach. On the other hand, no doubt, 
gradualism has its merits as well and 
has been applied by Siegel and Four- 
aker in an area in which a more radical 
approach has not been tried. 


A Person Is a Person Is a Person 


Frederick C. Thorne 


Personality: A Clinical Eclectic Viewpoint. Brandon, Vt.: Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1961. Pp. xi + 222. $6.00. 


Reviewed by James F. T. BucENTAL 


Frederick Thorne, editor, author, psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist, has essen- 
tially the same biography described in 
connection with the recent review of 
his book Clinical Judgment (CP, March 
1962, 7, 82). James F. T. Bugental, a 
postwar PhD from Ohio State, taught 
full time at UCLA for some years be- 
fore branching out into clinical practice 
in the Los Angeles area. He is now a 
partner in Psychological Service Asso- 
ciates, a private consulting group ren- 
dering clinical and industrial services. 
Psychologists in California look to him 
for assorted kinds of leadership. Among 
other things he has been a recent presi- 
dent of the State Psychological Asso- 
ciation and is now ser ing as the far- 
sighted and perhaps mildly revolution- 
ary chairman of the farsighted and 
perhaps mildly revolutionary Board of 
Directors of the Service and Training 
Center of the Los Angeles Society of 


Clinical Psychologists. 


N A PERSONAL communication Dr. 

Thorne says that the words of the 
title are those with which he originally 
planned to open and close his book. 
They are words which emphasize that 
“you cannot get away from the Person 
in personality study,” he says. In a way 
that recognition and that manner of its 
expression constitute both the strength 
and the weakness of this book, Dr. 
Thorne has undertaken a monumental 
project; that he falls short of achieving 
it is more a product of the size of the 
task than it is of the inadequacy of the 
attempt. 

“While still a graduate student, about 
1933, the author first envisioned the 
possibility of gathering together, eclec- 
tically, all the scientific psychological 
information available at time and place, 
into a comprehensive system of clinical 
basic science and clinical practice," In 
these words the Preface of this book 
opens. And Dr. Thorne attempts to do 
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just this, to establish a conceptual struc- 
ture comprehensive of all theories, of 
all methodologies, of all primary data 
about human personality. He seeks to 
embrace the reflex arc and the Rors- 
chach, the examination of the sensorium 
and the meaning of the existential crisis. 
Unfortunately the method through 
which Dr. Thorne tries to implement 
this task is too idiosyncratic to serve 
the catholicity of the purpose: “This 
book was written by the free associational 
method in which we ( Thorne has served 
so long as an editor that he easily lapses 
into this form) started with a few gen- 
eral postulates derived from experience 
and then proceeded to free associate 
on these topics until creativity was ex- 
hausted..." (p. xv). The result, as 
Thorne himself recognizes, is a book 
without regular citations to sources and 
without case material (except for a 
few brief anecdotes). The latter short- 
coming is especially unfortunate in a 
book avowedly grown from clinical soil. 
The essence of the point of view ad- 
vanced by the author is that all data 
about personality must be brought into 
interrelation through what he terms 
“operational” statements of “etiological 
equations.” This is not the operationism 
of Hullian psychology; rather it is the 
attempt to state in process terms 
what is meant by a particular con- 
cept or viewpoint. For example, the 
view of "behaviorism, neobehaviorism, 


and learning theory” is said to be ren- 
dered operational in 


the 
(p. 31): 


equation 


"W = f(CRap X CR) 


where CR,, indicates conditioned ap- 
proach reactions, and CR,, indicates 
conditioned avoidance reactions,” and 
Ww indicates personality. 


Laas seems to use as his basic 
processes two sets of concepts. One is 
that of personality dynamics. The other, 
an examination of the phenomenologi- 
cal-existential givenness of the human 
condition. Of personality dynamics, he 
identifies two kinds (p. 53): the organi- 
zational (organization, integration, and 
unity) and the “regulatory or defen- 
sive.” However only the former are 
directly and explicitly enlarged upon, 
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though the latter seem to be implicit 
in several sections. 


In examining the phenomenological- 
existential condition of the human per- 
sonality Thorne deals with the self, 
personality time and space, meaning, 
becoming, the person in the world, and 
similar topics. His coverage of these is 
frequently stimulating, often moot. 


S, 

While the whole of the book is apt 
to leave the reader feeling the promise 
was greater than the fulfillment, there 
are sections of unusual merit and crea- 
tivity. The chapter on the “Stream of 
Life” well emphasizes the ongoing, 
process nature of personality, insists that 
attention must be given to volition and 
will, and inquires into the phenomen- 
ology of time and time-binding. An- 
other chapter, "The Nature of Becom- 
ing,” attempts an inquiry into the 
nature of self-transcendence but is lim- 
ited by certain assumptions which 
constrict its perspective, Among these 
would be the acceptance of homeo- 
stasis as the “master motive” (p. 59), 
the setting of self-interest in opposition 
to altruism (p. 180), and the devaluing 


of the role of the unconscious in normal 
functioning (p. 53). 


This book evidently is intended for 
the highly sophisticated reader, Re- 


peatedly Thorne notes that “it is ex- 


pected that the reader will be thor- 


oughly familiar with...” such matters 


as “basic science psychology,” Freudian 
psychoanalysis, 


experimental-statistical 
psychology, 


etc. But the sophisticated 
reader may still be sometimes puzzled 
when Thorne uses familiar terms with 
unfamiliar connotations, without mak- 
ing explicit that he is doing so, viz, 
“Operational,” “acting 
“self-concept ” “existential; 
etc. 


ipie 
ego, out,” 


anxiety,” 


The highly subjective nature of the 


synthesis bei ng described 


E is evidenced 
in 


the frequent asides which attack 
“dialectic theorizing and ystematic con- 
cept-building? (p. xii), 
teaching the so-called 
Personality” (p. 25), 
Statistician reader(s)” 
Tt is this very subje: 
trays the stage of 
psychology today. 


“professors 
psychology of 
“experimentalist- 
(pp. 75-6), etc. 
ctivity which por- 
eclectic. personality 


The applied psychologist must for- 


mulate and constantly develop a 


thesis of as much of the entire body of 
psychology as he can. If he is respon- 
sible, he will recognize areas of inade- 
quate knowledge, but he must always 
be developing operating assumptions at 
the border between the known and the 
unknown. If he is not aligned with a 
particula 


hool, his degree of unique- 


apt to be great. Such implicit 
integrations vary from well-evolved and 
alizable to largely im- 
plicit and poorly collated. In any event, 
there is probably no psychologist who 
can completely set forth his own eclectic 
view. Each man’s “theory” remains in 
many ways a personal and subjective 
construction. 


consciously ver 


What Thorne has attempted is what 
psychology has much need to have 
done: to make public the personalized 
integration of observations, concepts 
ma- 


has 


procedures, and relations which a 
ture worker in the applied field 
evolved. 

In summary: Dr. Thorne has prought 
to bear on the phenomenon of human 
personality the distillation of iwi 
years’ experience as a student, Psycho’ 
ogist, psychiatrist, editor, and ae 
He has attempted a monumental task © 


" rne 
synthesis. Doubtlessly, for Dr. Tioma 
in 


the pieces are beginning to fall n 
place. But this reviewer feels that th 
present stage of our knowledge and e 
munication in psychology is such that 
this sort of synthesis is still not ame 
ferable, is still a highly personalized 
and even subjective, creative product. 
Reluctantly, it is concluded that 
book does not achieve its goal. Psycho 
ogy has much need of a conceptua 
edifice which would be a truly ee 
ing eclectic statement. Dr. Thorne ha 
begun the attempt to build it. 


Viewing 
Value Variations 


Otto von Mering 
y alue*: 


A Grammar of Human itis" 
Pittsburgh: University o 288- 
burgh Press, 1961, Pp. xx + 
$4.50 (cloth) $3.50 (paper): " 

Reviewed by Howard A. RosENCÉ 


dot- 


Otto von Mering, who received his 


torate in social anthropology from 
Harvard University, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Anthropology in a) 
the Department of Psychiatry at the 
Medical School of the University of 
Pittsburgh and b) the Department of 
Anthropology of the School of Liberal 
Arts of the same institution. In 1957, 
with Stanley King, he authored the 
book Remotivating the Mental Patient. 
The reviewer, Howard A. Rosencranz, 
holds a similarly double barreled ap- 
pointment at the University of Missouri. 
He is an associate professor in a) sociol- 
ogy and anthropology and b) psychol- 
ogy. His doctorate is from Michigan 
State University, in sociology and an- 
thropology, and his research and teach- 
ing has been in the broadly defined area 


of social psychology. 


ROWING out of a six year intensive 
G research program of the Labora- 


tory of Social Relations, Harvard Uni- 
versity, a. program centered in the area 
of human value and behavior patterns, 
this independent study by Otto von 
Mering represents a solid contribution 
in both a theoretical and an empirical 
sense. In order to facilitate his rescarch 


design the author integrates a wide 


range of ideas from the behavioral 
sciences and philosophy into a general 


theory of valuations. This composite 
basis for actual 


theory is used as a 
es of the 


research among two sub-culturi 
American Southwest. 
The following hypothesis i 


lated: 


s formu- 


of personal contacts 


intensity t 
indi- 


other cultures 
and group standards of valu- 
come less narrow Or 
in content and 


“AS 
with 
vidual 
ation tend to be 
stricted, less simple 


increases, 


res 

more comprehensive.” 

In testing his hypothesis the author 
restricts himself to two cultural groups 
interacting with a third group: the 
Texas, and the 
ting 


he. 


settlers of Homestead. 
Village of Rimrock, Texas. interac 
with the Navaho Indian. Although the 
hypothesis is not definitely proved or 


proved, and although the sub-cul- 
small and atypical 
onsist- 


tures studied 
(almost complete 


Ing of twenty-five 


are 
membership € 
males aged twenty- 


five to fifty-five in each of the two 
groups) many fresh insights into values 
and valuing are uncovered in the proc- 
ess of the study. 

The four realms of value (defined 
as “simplistic,” “comprehensive,” “iso- 
lated personal” and “inclusive inter- 
personal") invite consideration in sub- 
sequent research; the proposition that a 
strong valuative link exists between a 
preference for simplistic values and an 
emphasis on isolative personal values 
on the one hand, and between com- 
prehensive and inclusive interpersonal 
values on the other throws light on 
relative “value trends" Data from 
Homestead fit particularly well the an- 
ticipated pattern of a high degree of 
simplistic values and low degree of 


comprehensive values. 


Methodological and analytical sub- 
stance is provided by the categoriza- 
tion of responses into value realms. No 
step in analysis is omitted; if any fault 
is to be found it is the inclusion of too 
much of the decision making in respect 
to what should be considered a “value” 


and what an attitude. The comprehen- 
sive interviews attest to the fact that 
the author gained excellent rapport in 
role as research 


his three-pronged 
and as 


worker, participant observer, 
an individual with his own habits and 
traits. The interview re- 
sponses in themselves are not only en- 
lightening but intensely interesting and 
readable. The small group interactional 
technique used by von Mering has as- 
pects that are new and different in 
social research and will undoubtedly 
inspire future field investi- 


personality 


assist and 
gations. 
This Theme-Controlled 
Technique (used in the interviews), 
vielded a classification. of persons ac- 
cording to central value orientations as 


Discussion 


well as extreme types with variant value 
profiles. Carefully drawn figures and 
diagrams depict the unique shape of 
each culture in respect to its value pat- 
terns, In the author's words the end 
result of the valuing behavior in these 
two communities can be described as 
“a variegated process of shifting and 


stressing, of scaling and weighting, of 


combining and balancing particular 
values within a cumulative drift in 


several value directions." Yet each cul- 
ture seems to strive for some consistency 
and organization in its manner of valu- 
ing, the settlers preferring simplistic 
values and the villagers of Rimrock 
trying to balance off divergent value 
trends. 

Perhaps the greatest contributions of 
this book lie in a) the formulation of 
four distinct realms of valuing, b) the 
detailed and painstaking interviewing 
procedures and, c) the wealth of ana- 
lytical description. concerning the two 
small sub-cultures. In answer to some 
of the persistent concerns of social 
science the Grammar of Values should 
aid in delineating and clarifying many 
aspects of individual as well as group 
values in both the personal and social 
facets of daily life. When further re- 
search demonstrates that von Mering's 
value type system has applicability to 
other cultures and sub-cultures, then, 
his Grammar of Values might truly 
reflect the universality which the title 
implies. Finally, in contrast to the typ- 
ologies of Riesman and Spranger, the 
utility of von Mering’s value scheme 
is limited both by its abstract level and 
by the methodological complexity. 


W 


In charge of advertising we find an 
anti-democratic, because anti-rational, 
Mr. Hyde—or rather a Dr. Hyde, for 
Hyde is now a PhD in psychology and 
has a masters degree as well in the 
social sciences. This Dr. Hyde would be 
very unhappy indeed if everybody always 
lived up to John Dewey’s faith in human 
nature. Truth and reason are Jekyll’s 
affair, not his. Hyde is a motivation 
analyst, and his business is to study 
human weaknesses and failings, to investi- 
gate those unconscious desires and fears 
by which so much of men’s conscious 
thinking and overt doing is determined. 
And he does this, not in the spirit of the 
moralist who would like to make people 
better, or of the physician who would 
like to improve their health, but simply 
in order to find out the best way to take 
advantage of their ignorance and to 
exploit their irrationality for benefit of 
his employers. 


—Arvpous Huxiry 
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New World Revisited 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Two More on Testing 


John J. Hanitchak 


The Standardized Test—An Educa- 
tional Tool. International Film 
Bureau. (322 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.) Twenty-five 
minutes. Purchase price $230.00 
for color; $125.00 for black and 
white; sound. Not available for 
rental. 


Introduction to the Stanford-Binet 
Test of Intelligence. Chicago: In- 
ternational Film Bureau. Twenty- 
two minutes. Purchase price 
$225.00 for color; $100.00 for 
black and white; sound. Not 
available for rental. 


Reviewed by May V. SEacor 


John J. Hanitchak authored the two 
films here reviewed while he was Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, 
there via graduate work at Syracuse 
and Cornell, rehabilitation counseling, 
and research for the Air F 
coordination at Ohio 
He is currently Profess 
of Education and Re 
of Punjab, 
main inte 


having come 


orce on crew 
State University. 
or at the Institute 
À search, University 
in Lahore, Pakistan, His 
rests are in counselor training, 
research in reading, and educational 
evaluation. The reviewer, Dr. Seagoe, is 
a Past President of APA Division 16 
and a Fellow in Divisions 2, 16, and 17. 
She is Professor and. Assistant Dean in 
the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. Dr. 
Seagoe's concern for both the “pure” 
and complex in psychology as well as 
for the practical demands of education 
leads her to such diverse activities as 
writing numerous articles for psycho- 
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educational journals, giving educational 
psychology courses to embryonic teach- 
ers, practicing counseling psychology, 
and pressing for special adaptations to 
exceptionality in school programs. Her 
recent text, "Teachers Guide to the 
Learning Process, was published by 
William C. Brown in 1961. 


HE growth of the testing movement 

means more and more that the con- 
sumer must understand what it is all 
about. The psychologist who works in 
schools, the teacher who must give an 
achievement test, and the college in- 
structor in educational psychology must 
interpret tests. An overview of concepts 
and terminology is needed, all in a 
palatable capsule. This need is the focus 
for these films. 

The Standardized Test—An Educa- 
tional Tool begins with the idea of the 
test as a controlled judgment, then 
moves to the use of a reading test in 
an eighth grade. It presents criteria for 


"Teacher standing before class, 
less than half way through the fil 


sclection of a test, administration, scor- 
ing, norms, and interpretation of test 
results. 

As a presentation of measurement, the 
film is unique. It gives much informa- 
tion in a short span. Diagrams, charts 
and printed outlines are particularly 
effective. The viewer joins the teacher 
in finding out more about the clear 
portrayal of teacher-student interaction 
in testing and the limits of interpreta- 
tion are excellent. 

The film moves slowly at first, labor- 
ing the obvious. Then at machine-gun 
tempo come reliability, norming, valid- 
ity, error, and normalcy of distribution. 
The viewer can follow the rapid-fire 
technical material only after they have 
met it in class or related material. Defi- 
nitions can be presented in books; films 
should provide extension or illustration. 

The film creates a minor problem by 
its very nature. Limiting the portrayal 
to a single subject and a single grade 
creates a clear picture of the testing 
process. But it also creates the impres 
sion that reading is the only subject 
for which tests are used, and then only 
in the eighth grade. 

A more serious fault lies in the em 
phasis on teacher choice of test. The 
criteria for selection were excellent, BUE 
the off-hand statement that “the teacher 
should advice } 


secure professional 


Te 


announcing the test, a little 
Im—probably 8 to 10 minutes 


possible" seems inadequate in these days 
of counselors, city and county guidance 
services, school psychologists, and state 
testing programs. The teacher seldom 
has either the background or the free- 
dom to choose a test in the manner 
suggested. 

The overall rating of the film is “very 
well done.” Its greatest value lies in 
giving students planning to teach in 
the near future and teachers new to 
the field some idea what a standardized 
test is and how it can be used. 


| to the Stanford-Binet 
Test of Intelligence applies the same 
concepts. The teacher needs to assess 
learning potential. Illustrative test situa- 
tions shows types of tests, use of the 
manual and sequence of tests. Finally, 
the intelligence test leads to a case 
conference. 

As with The Standardized Test— 
An Educational Tool, the presentation 
is clear, logical, and fair. The stress on 
establishing rapport, on encouraging the 
child, and on balance in interpretation 
is again excellent. 

In presenting the test itself, however, 
more time might well have been given 
to the make-up of the test and its his- 
with more illustrations of test 
more age levels. The older 
Intelligence with the Stan- 
#2031; 1950), is more 


tory, 
items at 
film, Testing 
ford Binet (PCR 


Examiner establishing rappor 
about ha 


t or encouraging on difficult items— 
If way through film. 


complete though less cohesive [see CP, 
June 1960, 5, 207 for distributors" ad- 
dress]. 

The emphasis on special training of 
the psychologist administering the test 
is excellent, but the handling of the test 
itself failed to show real expertness. The 
choice of seating arrangement, the man- 
ual propped up before the record book- 
let almost as a barrier between exam- 
iner and child, the frequent “um-huh!”, 
and the impassivity of the examiner fall 
short of optimum testing conditions. 

The viewer remains a viewer through- 
out the film, leaving a sense of aloof- 
ness. He identifies with the child being 
tested and the teacher who helps him, 


not with the examiner. 

The narration of the film leaves much 
to be desired. There is far too much 
of it, and too much watching the exam- 
iner talk about generalizations. The 
dialogue lacks the sophistication ap- 
propriate for a college upper division 
audience. It is even distracting at times. 
There is too little illustration and no 
printed word reinforcement. In brief, 
it fails to adequately use visual film 
media. 

On the other hand, the case history 
is interesting and the teacher's action 
to eliminate the problem behavior is 
valuable. More centering on children 
would improve the film. 

The case conference itself is static. 
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There is an acceptable staff, a good 
solution. a good outcome for the case. 
But the process by which the decision 
was reached is omitted. The testing and 
case conference sequences in Angry Boy 
(PCR 072; 1951) and Shyness (IFB; 
McGH: PCR #136.7-31; 1953) 


superior. 


are 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written, 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 


ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. 


COMBS, WYLIE AND SELF 


Perhaps one should not contest with 
the writer of a generally appreciative 
review consistent with one’s own atti- 
tudes, However, Specific criticisms should 
be answered when they are clearly not 
merited. In his review of Ruth Wylie’s 
The Self Concept (CP, Feb, 1962, 7, 
53-54) Combs was. I think, quite wrong 
in attributing to Dr. Wylie naiveté about 
the shortcomings of self report devices for 
the assessment of the self concept, Al- 
though Combs maintains that Wylie “ap- 
pears to accept without protest self-report 
studies as bearing directly upon the self 
concept,” even a casual perusal of the 
book reveals many instances in which the 
inadequacies of the self report device are 
specifically considered from the stand- 
point of a methodology considerably more 
sophisticated than most such devices have 
ever encountered. Ignoring the bother- 
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The film is helpful for potential 
elementary teachers in understanding an 
important disgnostic instrument which 
too often remains only a name. But it 
does little to extend concepts that can 
be gained through reading, and it is 
deadly in its prolonged focus on the 


narrator speaking. 


some questions of how one might be ex- 
Pected to study the phenomenal self 
other than by asking a person to tell 
about himself, Wylie has certainly been 
a lot less taken in by the self report 
than many of the investigators who made 
use of it and self reported their studies 
as relating to the self concept. As only 
onc example of the many places in which 
astute comments are made about the non- 
veridicality of self-reports, on p. 24 Wylie 
says, "We would like to assume that "s 
self-report responses are determined by 
his phenomenal field, However, we know 
that it would be naive to take this for 
granted, since it is obvious that such re- 
Sponses may also be influenced by (a) S’s 
intent to select what he 
to the E; ( 
has attitude: 
not have; 


wishes to reveal 
b) S's intent to say that he 
5 or perceptions which he does 
(c) S's response habits, partic- 
ularly those involving introspection and 
the use of language ; (d) a host of situa- 
tional and methodological factors which 
may not only induce variations in (a), 
(b), and (c), but May exert other more 
Superficial influences On the responses 
obtained? Other Comments in the same 
vein are to be found on, among others, 
PP. 27, 107, and 322. If it is true as 
Combs Says that “a very few of the 
he self concept," he 
would do a service to identify them so 
that they may be especially studied and 
emulated if they meet the methodological 
demands that are appropriate, 

Dr. Wylie is also accused of failing to 
criticize the studies on the self concept 
from a conceptual view, Combs is un. 
doubtedly correct in his belief that the 
fundamental Problems lie in the con- 
ceptualization of the Self and the self 
concept. However, he is not alone in his 
belief, for very similar doubts are ex- 


Studies are about t 


pressed by Wylie in many places, is 
pp. 7-8, 317, 318, 319, 320. Again, to 
take but one example, on pp. 21-22 it 
is stated that, “Sometimes these theories 
have been expressed in terms of a series 
of ‘laws’ or ‘postulates’ relating the in- 
adequately defined constructs. Such a 
form leads one to search for determinate- 
ness and internal consistency in the set of 
statements. However. the shape of the 
function, the range over which the rela- 
tionship is supposed to hold, or the 
manner of the interaction between the 
joint determining factors is typically not 
specified. It appears to the present writer 
that there are occasional contradictions 
between one proposition and another, but 
it is often impossible to be sure. As a 
consequence, directional hypotheses are 
not always clearly implied, and plausible 
interpretations of trends which go against 
the predicted direction are often pos- 
sible.” i 
As is stated clearly in the review, 
Wylie is not to be blamed for the sad 
state of affairs in the self concept litera- 
ture. She is no more to be blamed i 
inadequacies for one sort than pue 
Her book reveals clearly that she, at least, 
has a firm comprehension of all of them. 
Ler SkcHREST 
Northwestern University 


ON SCRIVEN ON ROYCE 


M. Scriven’s review of Royce, Mar 
and His Nature (CP, Mar., 1962, 7, 103) 
admits that objectivity here is difficult. 
Several points in his review confirm this. 

Scriven says the viewpoint is “very 
alien to that of the better wonternpons 
psychologists’—does he not yes 
Murphy, Maslow, Allport, Cantril, ad 
gard, ctc. among the better? Other re 
viewers have noted that Royce’s Lager 
are far from alien, This is a theme p 
the book so well documented that it = 
unfair of Scriven to seize upon the on 
place which lists only Catholic autre 

If he disagrees with them, let SUE 
argue with Hilgard about learning; T 
with Yerkes about chimps, or with thare 
who work with computers and compia 
that the machine leaves them so mi 
‘ninking to do. And the terms he finds 
“obscure and archaic” are such only i 
one not a student of scholastic philosophy: 
for whom the book was written. of 

Scriven incorrectly accuses Rop ae 
lumping those who deny immortality ith 
cause of preconceived materialism s x 
those who consider only arguments from 
occultism, It is likewise unfair to lead Lis 
a list of objectionable items with t 


qa 


word “faculties,” since the only mention 
of the term is to repudiate it. 

When he says the argument about the 
relation of deliberation to self-determina- 
tion “assumes that a predetermined proc- 
ess cannot be a necessary condition for 
something,” Scriven reverses the argu- 
ment: the question is not whether de- 
liberation is determined, but whether it 
or the Self determines choice. Delibera- 
tion is a necessary condition for choice, 
but it does not necessitate a decision. 

James J. Freer 
University of Detroit 


SCRIVEN ON FREER 


Suppose Father Royce makes N major 
claims in his book. For many particular 
values of n = 1,2,...N, there are notable 
psychologists who agree with him on that 
point (Thesis 1). None agree with all 
his major claims (Thesis 2). I take his 
“viewpoint” to be the sum of his major 
claims (Definition). Hence my conclu- 
sion, which can hardly be refuted by 
Freer’s letter (Thesis 1) since it is one 
of the premises. 

If the book was written for “a student 
of scholastic philosophy," then (a) he 
should not have said otherwise in the 
introduction (p. v), and (b) it seems 
even more reasonable to describe some 
of its language as "obscure and archaic” 
to readers of CP. 

I stand on my other points, including 
my conclusion in which I compared the 
book favorably with the philosophical ef- 
forts of “the better contemporary psy- 


chologists." 
MICHAEL SCRIVEN 


Indiana University 
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a varied career, and o covering an 


Psychologist at Large 
Who Enlarges Psychology 


Edwin G. Boring 


Psychologist at Large: 
tinguished Psychologist. New 


Reviewed by w. C. H. 


Edwin G. Boring, here @ autobio- 
i " ^ ring 
graphical author, 1s the same Boring 


" . " er 
psychologists know im $0 many othe 


? Di 

roles, A many-faceted man, he can " 
á ? » Z 
said to have many biographies, g i 
n a re. oK, 
which he presents the present 90075 


^U. riefer 
and one of which, of somewhat br Í 
9 issue. 
form appears on p. 282 of this H 
nol yet wril- 


The definitive biography: pe 
ten, will show a greater and more varie 

influence on psychology and psychol- 
ogists than has yet been described in 
detail or definitively assessed; by 29 
ing or anyone else. The reviewer, H » 
liem G H. Prentice, who here moves 
toward such a description and giem 
ment, is presently Dean at Swarthmore 
College. He took his degree with Boring 
at Harvard and for à number of years, 
before being captured for the rom 
trative function, was Professor of sy 
chology at Swarthmore. His Qui 
tal rescarch and his theoretical artictes 
have dealt with basic processes of per- 
ception, learning and motivation. pains 
of his friends doubt, but without vis 
dence, that his active involvement with 
research will continue at 4 high level of 
productivity after he becomes President 
of Wheaton College. 


An Autobiography and Selected Essays of a Dis- 
York: Basic Books, 


1961. Pp. 371. $6.50. 


PRENTICE 


Epwtn G. BORING 


o rsvcHoLOGIST is better known to 
N the readers of these pages than 
Edwin G. Boring. CP is his creation. 
Indeed, a good many pages in his new 
book first appeared here. The book is 
a combination of autobiography and 
selected. essays covering a long life and 


enormous range of ideas in psychology. 
One cannot do justice to it in a short 
review, because each article cries out 
for separate discussion. Boring has never 
hesitated to take his stand on issues of 
controversy, whether they have to do 
with basic philosophical decisions, as in 
the case of freedom versus determinism, 
or with practical problems of admin- 
istering psychology’s contribution to so- 
ciety, as in his discussions of “the 
woman problem" in psychology. He 
hardly ever writes without stirring his 
readers to defend or abandon some of 
their preconceptions. 

This book contains much history and 
much psychology. It also contains other 
things. Boring on style, for example. 
No one who has read CP over the years 
can have failed to know of his interest 
in stylistic matters. Perhaps only a few 
readers, relatively speaking, will have 
had a chance to sample the Boring style 
so widely as they can in this book. No 
one can doubt that he is one of the 
most effective of the English 
language in our profession. No doubt 
he works hard at producing the sen- 
tences and paragraphs that read so well, 
but very little of the effort of wr 


users 


ing 
is apparent to the reader. It is not just 
that Boring is clear, though he almost 
invariably is, but he writes with force 
and variety. Reading most of the chap- 
ters in this book is a positive pleasure, 
even where the specifie content may be 
of only peripheral interest to the par- 
ticular reader. Boring's own comments 
on good writing will be of interest to 
those who have read the first several 
hundred pages and wondered how he 
does it. 

Boring is perhaps best on biography 
and history. His writings about his own 
development in p 


l 1 hology and those 
relating to Titchener and Terman rep 
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resent three very different kinds of peo- 
ple and three very different kinds of 
approach in scientific biography. They 
are all valuable and stimulating. It is 
unfortunate that still more of Boring’s 
many appreciations and obtituaries were 
not included. 


Dons: is an interesting example of a 
man whose major contributions have 
been historical, biographical, editorial, 
and administrative despite his very keen 
scientific interest and his devotion to 
experimental procedures, One's life his- 
tory often operates in strange ways to 
divorce one from the very things that 
are ideally central, and the reader can 
hardly escape the feeling. that Boring 
might have been happier to spend more 
time in the laboratory and more time 
with the kind of theoretical writing and 
thinking that produced The Physical 
Dimensions of Consciousness in 1933. 

Whatever might have been, Boring's 
has been a full and important life span- 
ning a period in which psychology has 
developed and changed almost in- 
credibly. Very few of the remarkable 
changes in the science and profession of 
Psychology are wholly without his im- 
print, and he has written a book which 
records a good many of his contribu- 
tions and makes it possible for the 
reader to see how still others were af- 
fected. 

Tt must have been diffi 
a selection for this volun 
ing’s numerous writings. He has chosen 
such favorites of his own as the 1920 
to Bo yh ma 
sail ; E a topic of con. 
tinuing importance and interest, and 
one that it would have been unfortunate 
to lose, He has also included discussions 
of the determination of 
havior, in history 


cult to make 
ne from Bor- 


human be. 


and in the individual 
case, another recurring theme 


out his professional life and one that 


surely needed to be represented in a 
book like this one. Tt is less cle 
the paper 


through- 


ar why 
on “The Moon Illusion? 
should have been chosen instead of 


other experimental studies, 


particularly 
since recent doubt has been cast on 
what we had all hoped was a gen- 
uine solution to the ancient problem. 
No one will doubt that Doring's dis- 


cussion of his psychoanalysis belongs in 
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an autobiographical volume. It is frank 
and sensitive and shrewd, and it illumi- 
nates the basic issues of analytical psy- 
chotherapy in an unusual way. By far 
the largest single part of the present 
book is devoted to the 80-page bio- 
graphical section, part old, part new. 
It is hard to know how to criticize 
autobiography. Is this the full picture 
of the way Boring perceives Boring? 
Certainly it is a readable and intensely 
interesting account of a man. A reader 
who feels that he knows something of 
the author, but misses in the autobiog- 


raphy some things he considers import- 
ant, finds himself at a loss. Surely no 
facts belong in the account unless they 
are part of Boring’s own view of him- 
self, for that would make them biog- 
raphy rather than autobiography. 

No reviewer need have any à 
tion in urging psychologists to read this 
book. It is at once a sampling of some 


hesita- 


of the most important psychological 
history of the past fifty years and a 
sparkling compendium of the writings 
of an outstanding contributor to the 
science of psychology. 


Why Science Was What It Was 


Derek J. de Solla Price 


Science since Babylon. New Haven, Conn.: 


Pp. xi + 149. $4.50. 


Yale University Press, 1961. 


Reviewed by Epwix G. BonixG 


The author, Derek de Solla Price, is 
Professor of the History of Science at 
Yale University. He received his doc- 
toral degree in Physics from the Uni- 
versity of London in 1946 and another, 
eight years later, in the History of Sci- 
ence fram Cambridge. He has pub- 
lished a good deal of research in physics 
and a great deal more in the history of 
science. His long and distinguished list 


of books and articles cove 


r topics rang- 
ing 


from Chaucer's Astronomy to armil- 
lary spheres, to Chinese 
clockwork, to humor created by scien- 
lists. Before coming to Yale in 1959 he 
was Donaldson Fellow at the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton. The 
reviewer, Edwin G. Boring, psychologist 
at large, views this Yale production 
from a Harvard position, which in one 
form or another he has held for 40 
years. Few will fail to agree that, 

other things he is bsychology's 
Sreatest historian and its leading sociol- 
ogist of knowledge, He is the father of 
CP, ihe molder of its Spirit, its only 
hast editor and now its best friend, al- 
though he has not yet agreed to carry 
out the suggestion, advanced by 


astronomical 


among 


a num- 


ber of CP's readers, that he write all 
of its reviews. 


vivip, enthusiastic, original, 
A altogether charming book 
not a history of science, for the author 
makes no claim to such broad uninter- 


ni "uise a on 
rupted erudition, but a cruise amo : 
five islands where the author's intere 


and 


this, 


is intense, his expertise unquestionable, 
and his originality and personal histori- 
cal discovery more than once in pui 
dence. These five areas of his aes 
(1) the contrast between the dul 
arithmetic Babylonian mind and ae 
penetrating geometric Hellenic mind; 
(2) ultimate influence of m 
chanical ingenuity from ancient DIEA 
and Greece upon western science; (3) 
the continuity of science from Greece 
right up to the current phase of the 
scientific explosion; (4) the mutations 
that occur within developing science Wt 
spite of its continuity; and (5) the 
carcinomatoid growth of science. Let US 
skip the second topic with its fascinat- 
ing account of how Price reconstructed 
the complicated Greek machine for 
predicting planetary motions after it 


are: 


the 


had lain on the floor of the Mediter- 
ranean for 2000 years, an intellectual 
feat that casts doubt on the generally 
accepted belief that the Greeks dis- 
paraged mechanical ingenuity; but let 
us say something about the other four. 

Current interest in the space age is 
nothing more than the latest phase of 
man's age-old concern with the heavens, 
for no science is so ancient as astron- 
omy, and no objects have been more 
deeply implicated. than the planets in 
human weal and woe. One of man's 
earliest needs for security lay in his 
ability to predict the positions of the 
planets as against his own intended en- 
terprises. The Babylonians did it by 
arithmetic. They had all the figures and 
constants worked out in enormous elab- 
oration and a good job it was. You 
could tell when to start the next war 
or when to plant your grain. This is the 
what of the planets, as Price calls it. 
You know what they will do, but not 
why. The why was to be worked out by 
Ptolemy in the Alamgest and it was ef- 
fective too. The Hellenic mind looked 
for generalities and what nowadays we 
call models, and Ptolemy had good 
visualizable models in his somewhat ec- 
centric circular orbits. Later Islam, by 
Latin, brought 


translating Arabic into 
west so that the 


the Babylonian culture 


two influences could reinforce cach 
other. That is where modern western 
and why it is SO 


science came from 
effective. 

The psychologists, who not so many 
years ago were all talking about Aris- 
totelean and Galilean thinking, might 
well find use nowadays for these terms 
Babylonian and Hellenic. The com- 
‘rs, the mathematiphiles, the stand- 
isticians, and certainly the fac- 
analyze with no control 
are psychology’s Babylon- 
who mistrust the 
ind look for the 


alization—the 


puters, 
ard stat 
tor analysts who 
experiments 
jans, whereas those 
atistics à 
ntal gener 
r example—are think- 
Perhaps 

might 


rigidities of st 
broad experime 
B. F. Skinners, fo 
Hellenic 
Price cites) 
rbally minded socio- 
and the visualizing 
biotropes Hellenic. must think 


needs both types but it 
the Hellenic 


ing in the mode. 


Anne Roe (whom 
properly call the ve 
tropes Babylonian 


Price 


that science 
is plain he thinks that 
mind is grander. 


When Price asks for why in addition 
to what, he is asking for continuity. He 
is saying that in a deterministic world 
one what must issue from a preceding 
what, and that these dynamically 
caused sequences are the whys of his- 
tory. The development from Ptolemy 
through Francis Bacon, Kepler (he 
skips Kepler but ought to have him in), 
Galileo, Newton, and so on down the 
familiar line is continuous, set in 
amongst hundreds of lesser scientists 
who belong to the evolving history but 
who, because of their abundance, es- 
cape attention by the mind of him who 
trics to view the process whole. 


Wa THEN does one name these 


Great Men, if they are only the effects 
of their causes as they are also the 
causes of their effects? Partly because 
wrote big books, often after a 
lifetime spent in accumulating the 
wisdom that the books contain, and also 
because such a book cancels out from 
historical memory all the lesser works 
that went before it and that made the 
big one possible. Partly also because 
man thinks eponymously; he likes 
heroes and besides, for the economy of 
his thinking, he must telescope history 
into a limited number of blocks. And 
partly because the habit of thinking 
that the history of achievement “is at 
bottom the history of the Great Men 
who have worked here" (Carlyle’s 
phrase) is so well entrenched that con- 
ventional thinking is not casily changed. 
Price cites de Tocqueville as having 
said that the historian focuses on heroes 
iders in an age of aristocracy but 


they 


and lea 
on the whole social process when de- 
mocracy prevails. One might add that 
the deterministic scientist, in viewing 
history, is also bound to favor attention 
social process, for the Great- 


to the 
Man theory of progress is apt to include 
the originality of the homo crucis as a 
factor in achievement, whereas original- 
ity is but little more than a cloak for 
an ignorance of the casual factors that 
are secretly at work. 

Price does not say that there are no 
Great Men in science. He fails, it seems 
to this reviewer, to rid himself wholly 
of the eponymous delusion, He does 
certainly insist on there being Great 


Events and in this respect he is, of 
course, right. Things run along in what 
posterity will consider to have been a 
humdrum manner, and then suddenly 
there is a great discovery, like Roentgen 
and X-rays, or Becquerel and radioac- 
tivity, and away things go with almost 
every laboratory of physics in the world 
playing with the new phenomena. Or 
the discovery is not something sudden 
but the outcome of a long development 
in the 
men, although especially in the mind 
of one man, a deliberation that ends in 
a promulgation, like Darwin’s, one that 
sets the world on edge and changes 
thinking forever after. It is the naming 
of these Great Mutations after the men 
who officiated at their emergences that 
has made the Great-Man theory so 
plausible. 


intercommunication of many 


Price's last chapter, “Diseases of Sci- 
ence,” might have been called “Scientific 
Carcinoma.” He counts the multiplica- 
tion of scientific journals. The first 
journal that has persisted longest is the 
Philosophical Transactions, from 1665. 
By 1750 there were ten scientific jour- 
nals in Europe, and from that point 
multiplication kept on exponentially, 
doubling every 15 years, 100-fold every 
century. America, starting about 1800 
and working upon a vacuum, has dou- 
bled every 10 years, Russia from 1918 
on and with a bigger initial vacuum, 
7 years, China perhaps every 5 
years. It is interest compounding. No- 
body, Price suggests, cheated the In- 
dians when Manhattan Island was sold. 
Had the Indians invested the money at 
compound interest they could have af- 
forded to buy the Island back now at 


every 


current prices. 

If you count abstracts of scientific 
articles and call every man who writes 
one article a scientist, then there are 
about one-third as many scientists as 
papers, since the average publication is 
three per writer. lt is clear that ex- 
ponential expansion has sometime to 
stop. Eventually there would be more 
than the world. 
Only a few years back extrapolation 
showed that membership in the Ameri- 
^an Psychological Association, expand- 
1076 1892 
would in the year 2100 equal the iopo: 
lation of the world at 10,500,000,000, 


scientists persons in 


ing at per annum since 
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but now word has come from Washing- 
ton that the inexorable 10% has at 
last been mitigated. So it will be with 
the scientists in general and with the 
journals. When articles printed can no 
longer be read by any sizeable public, 
publication ceases ipso facto. No one 
has to make a decision. Social dynamics 


are bound to accept a Malthusian im- 
pediment, as indeed is already. evident 
in the doubling, tripling, and quin- 
tupling of authorships in the articles 
that make up current science, 

There is ever so much more in this 
fascinating book. Do get hold of it— 
or even buy it! 


Traditional Intelligence Since Galton 


James J. Jenkins and Donald G. Paterson (Eds.) 


Studies in Individual Differences: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


Reviewed by J. Mev. 


Both editors, James J. Jenkins and the 
late Donald Paterson, are strongly as- 
Sociated in many minds with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and “The Minne- 
Sota point of view? Jenkins took both 
his master’s and doctoral degrees with 
Paterson there and has stayed there, 
except for a year at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences, ever since. His prime current 
interest centers on language, but his 
a of individual dif- 
by his chapter on 


gy. late Donald Pater- 
1961) came to Minnesota in 
1921, after a beriod of psychological 


work in the army during World War I 
and a short term 


Years he published 300 articles and 
books dealing great variety of 
research, mostly in what is regarded as 
the area of applied psychology. He had 
great capacity to inspire—and give— 
loyalty im his relation with the 300 
students who took their master’s degree 
with him and the 88 who worked with 
him on their doctorates, J. McVicker 
Hunt, the Professor o 
Psychology and Coordinator of Clinical 
Training at the University of Illinois. 
He is perhaps best known in the schol- 
arly realm for the 1944 book Person- 
ality and the Behavior Disorders for 
which he was editor 


reviewer, is 


and contributor. 
He is also known as past. president of 
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The Search 
1961. Pp. v + 


for Intelligence. New York: 
774. $8.50. 


Hunr 


APA (1952), a past editor (1950-55) 
of The Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology and, presently, as one of the 
most enthusiastic and perhaps the best 
barbershop tenors among distinguished 
psychologists. Of more relevance for his 
production of this review is his long 
fascination with the effects of early ex- 
berience, which led to his classic re- 
search on feeding frustration in young 
rats as it affected later hoarding be- 
havior, and on—and upward—to his 


recent volume, Intelligence and Experi- 
ence, reviewed on page 287. 


T Was the belief that 
I requisite things—g, 
judgment, an elusive quality called per- 
spective, and a grasp of the Strategies 
of Psychological measurement—are fos. 
tered most rapidly when students en- 
counter origina] Tesearch papers in their 
historica] Sequence” which prompted 
the editors to Prepare this anthology, 
Tt was the Vital importance of the issues 
in practical situations and the fact that 
few laymen remain untouched by 
the Psychologist does in 1 
that led them to choose 
for intelligence” 


“at least three 
ood Psychological 


what 
this domain 
“the search 
as the kind of model 
problem they wanted to illustrate, 
The 774 Pages cont 


ain a collection 
of 66 valuable Papers 


arranged in order 
of their date of publication, 


begins in 1869 with the third 
Galton's Hereditary 


The story 


chapter of 
Genius which con- 


tains his classic argument for classifying 


men according to their “natural gifts.” 
lt ends in 1959 with Guilford's Three 
Faces of Intellect. The 64 papers be- 
tween these include 13 on the relative 
importance of heredity and environ- 
ment, 12 on the structure. of intellect, 
12 on various group differences (six of 
them on race differences), six on trait 
correlates of intelligence-test scores, six 
on changes in test performance with 
maturity, four on the development of 
intelligence in children (one being 20 
pages of translated abridgments of the 
classic papers on the development of 
the Binet and Simon scales), four on 
anomalies, three on statistical methodol- 
ogy (including Galton’s (1888) classic 
paper on Co-relations and their Meas- 
urements), three on the military experi- 
ence with tests, and Boring’s (1923) 
popular interpretation of Intelligence 
as the Tests Test It. It is a fine thing 
to have this anthology of excellent 
Papers made readily available to stu- 
dents and faculty, 

But how well have the editors 
achieved their stated goal? pm 
acquaintance with these papers nowe 
indeed help foster “good psychologica 
judgment,” and also “a grasp of (at 
least the traditional) strategies of m 
chological measurement." But what o 
the third goal, “perspective?” thea 
these papers the student can indeed 
acquire the perspective of the tradi- 
tional student of individual differences. 
But is this perspective adequate, either 
on the historical side or on the side 
of contemporary work? 


O. THE historical side, miss 


the tie between Galton’s faith “ 
“hereditary genius” and the theory 
evolution formulated by his older anc 
then much more prestigious cousin 
Charles Darwin, Darwin's (1859) jet 
gin of the Species was 10 years ol 
when Galton his Hereditary 
Genius. Mi sing is any selection to show 
Binet’s faith in the possibility of culti- 
Vating the development. of intelligence 
in the Young. Missing also is any refer- 
ence to work in genetics by Johannsen 
(1903). Had psychologists grasped his 
distinction between. the genotype an 
the phenotype, the nature of the debate 
about and the questions asked concern- 


ng is 


wrote 


ing heredity and environment would 
have been very different. 

On the side of recent contributions, 
particularly those calling for changes 
in our conception of intelligence, no 
place is given to several developments 
which appear to this reviewer to have 
key significance. Missing is any mention 
of Hebb's (1942) discovery of the 
differing effects of carly and late brain 
injury on the nature of adult intelli- 
gence, Early brain-injury results in low 
mental age with the mental age from 
performance tests above that on vocab- 
ulary and verbal tests while late brain- 
injury results in wide scatter with men- 
tal age from performance tests low and 
mental age from vocabularly and verbal 
tests high, sometimes well above aver- 
age. This was one of the categories of 
fact that prompted Hebb (1949) to 
formulate his highly seminal concep- 
tion of brain function. Missing is any 
mention of the work on the effects of 
deprivations and enrichments of experi- 
ence during infancy in various animals 
on their problem-solving in adulthood. 
Missing is any mention of the manner 
in which the experience of programing 
electronic computers is changing aur 
picture of brain functioning, and, with 
it, our conception of the nature of in- 


tellectual functioning. Missing are the 
(1954, 


important papers of Ferguson 
1956) which relate the structure of 
human abilities to learning and the 
transfer of training. Missing, finally, is 
any mention of the important observa- 
tions made by Piaget and his collabo- 
rators in Geneva on. intellectual devel- 
opment in infants and children. These 
have implications of great significance 
for both the theory of the development 
of intelligence and the technique of 
assessing intelligence. 

While this is a valuable anthology, 
reflects adequately the his- 
of the search for intelli- 
^s not bring the search 


it hardly 
torical roots 


gence, and it doc 
t reflects well the perspec- 


up to date. I T 
student of in- 


tive of the traditional 
dividual differences. 
To answer the que 


the adequacy of this perspective: 
ld a conception of the 


which will lead 
of un- 


stion posed about 
it is 
inadequate to yie! 


Nature of intelligence 
to or foster the development 


proved child-rearing and educational 
practices. With western culture grow- 
ing more and more technological and 
therewith demanding that a higher and 
higher proportion of people have the 
capacity to deal with symbols and to 
solve symbolic problems, this inade- 
quacy is of practical as well as aca- 
demic or theoretical consequence. Like 
Greek medicine, which failed (even 
though it achieved a scientific method) 
because it lacked the perspective of the 


biological and physical sciences, the 
traditional scope of the student of in- 
dividual differences needs to be broad- 
ened in the search for intelligence. 
Nevertheless, it should be repeated, this 
is a valuable anthology. It will be use- 
ful. For it to have followed the sug- 
gestions made here might have required 
a volume unduly large. Perhaps it is 
unfair to criticize anthologists for fail- 
ing to broaden the traditional perspec- 
tive of their domain. 


Traditional Intelligence 
and its Changes 


Samuel R. Pinneau 


Changes in Intelligence Quotient: Infancy to Maturity. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1961. Pp. iv -- 233. $4.60. 


Reviewed by Dare B. Harris 


The author, Samuel R. Pinncau, was 
recently Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Houston. He is 
best known for his research on the phys- 
ical and mental development of chil- 
dren and for his vigorous criticism of 
the controversial research on depriva- 
tion in infancy. By the time this review 
appears he will be Administrator of the 
Child Study Center at San Fernando 
Valley State College, California. Dale 
B. Harris, the reviewer, is professor of 
Psychology at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. He moved east in 1959 after 
a seventeen year association with the 
University of Minnesota where his role 
varied from that of a graduate stu- 
dent to that of John Anderson’s suc- 
cessor as Director of the Institute for 
Child Development. He has a new book 
in the works, one that deals with a 
revised Goodenough Dra-a-Man scale 
and with the significance of children's 
drawings in the study of mental growth. 


*NEAU's volume is a useful addi- 
Pin to the literature on psychology’s 
most widely known concept and tool. 
It admits and documents the mutability 
of intelligence as measured by a single 
index—IQ, It goes some small way be- 
hind the index to examine the com- 
position of intelligence, developmentally 
considered, It offers the working psy- 
chologist new tables for his armamen- 
tarium of manuals and norms. Because 
the monograph treats intelligence as a 
built-in aspect of the organism, it be- 
longs in the older tradition (and an 
honorable one it is) of the intelligence 
concept. It discusses the “prediction” of 


intellectual growth from earlier status 
and charts the course of such growth, 
regardless of schedules of reinforcement, 
programs of learning, or patterns of 
experience. The research reported here 
shows how even the most extensively 
developed concepts and instruments lh 
be tightened by painstaking conceptual 
and statistical treatment. 


00 


The major part of this report is 
based on data from Nancy Bayley's 
Growth Study at the University of 
California's Institute of Child Welfare, 
now the Institute of. Human Develop- 
ment. Only a small number of cases 
were involved (36 to 61) depending on 
the test comparisons made,) but they 
were the same individuals retested pe- 
tiodically from infancy to maturity. 
While the N was small, the fact that 
the study was truly longitudinal en- 
hances its value for the study of the 
consistency of the IQ over time. 


The study shows IQ changes across 
any stipulated period of childhood in 
two ways. Pinneau calculated the inter- 
correlations between IQ's for all ages 
for the BGS sample. But he also took 
the next step, possible only with “clean” 
longitudinal data. He transformed his 
data to standard scores, or in his terms, 
“Deviation IQ's,” retaining a theoretical 
mean of 100 and standard deviation of 
16. Then, for both conventional and 
deviation IQ scores, he noted the actual 
changes, case by case, between each 
year, and all succeeding years. Compar- 
ing his data with Bradway's work on 
the Stanford-Binet standardization. sam- 
ples, Pinneau concluded that values 
tabled from the Berkeley Growth Study 
can be used, with caution, to estimate 
the amount of change one may gener- 
ally expect in IQ from any age to any 
other age. Pinneau showed that changes 
are appreciably smaller w 
IQ's are used; test 
account for some 
conventional IQ's, 

The usefulness of the 
tables depends on one’s framework of 
thinking concerning the measurement of 
intelligence and his understanding of 
the logic of probability. These tables 
essentially assume a conventional defini- 
tion of intelligence and its m 
and will appear most 
who define intelligence 


hen Deviation 
mechanics in part 
Of the variation in 


prediction 


easurement 
useful to those 
as a relatively 
fixed entity or stable quality of be- 
havior. If we believe intelligence. tests 
are achievement tests rather than esti- 
mates of aptitude, and if we believe 
the course of intellectual development 
can he closely regulated by controlling 
experience input, such tables have lit- 
ile value. Since the definition of intel- 
lectual development just implied is still 
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undemonstrated empirically, the means 
of manipulating mental growth still 
largely undescribed, and the parameters 
of such induced change quite unknown, 
this reviewer believes Pinneau’s tables 
may be used for some years at least! 


dns SECOND major contribution is a 
set of tables for Deviation 1Q’s for the 
1960 revision of the Stanford-Binet 
tests, based on data provided by that 
revision. Pinneau has shown that Mc- 


Nemar’s corrections in the 1937 rev 


ision 
for irregul 


ar variability from age to age 
were justified but did not go far enough. 
He offers evidence that the increasing 
reliability of the IQ at the older ages 
is largely a function of the decline with 
age in the rate of mental growth from 
birth to maturity and does not occur 
because of more inherently 


stable per- 
formances 


at those ages or the type of 
test material used in the tests at the 
upper ages. 

While Pinneau has i 
ceded Wechsle 
ness of 
he 


n effect con- 
Ts point on the useful- 
a relative measure of brightness, 
seeks to preserve the mental age 
concept as a measure of mental level, 
Relative measures are most useful 


after 
growth changes, subst 


antially related to 
age (or to experience factors of which 
age is a convenient measure), have 
become minimal, Pinneau has 
as all who work with children. know, 
He does, however, admit th 
age units cannot be considered equiva- 
lent throughout the scale, either quan- 
titatively or qualitatively, 

The third signific 
this monograph 
on the nature of ment 
E. Anderson pointed o; 


children may show a relatively stable 
IQ, even though increments in their 


mental growth are random in character 
from year to Year. That is, 
Staney 


of the intelligence 
large Measure a 

whole or 
individual 


a point, 


at mental 


ant contribution of 


is theoretical, bearing 


al growth. John 
ut years ago that 


; the con- 
quotient is in 
matter of the part. 
overlap relation, because the 
never loses what he has al- 
ready gained, but adds to it, Pinneau 
Considers, howe: that the present 
study does not Support a theory of ran- 


dom increments. Bright children. con- 
sistently make | 


arger gains than do 
average children from year to year. 
Moreover, as they grow older their 


conventional IQ scores become 
stable than are those of children with 
lesser ability in the same age groups. 
By a careful analysis of standardization 
data Pinneau shows that this instability 
results from increased weighting given 


less 


items at later ages as compared with 
earlier mental ages (on which brighter 
children achieve their higher scores), as 
well as from age changes in the means 
and standard deviations of the con- 
ventional IQ. . 

The latter part of the book contains 
a number of useful suggestions for prac- 
tical interpretations of intelligence test 
scores, as well as guides for interpreting 
the tables Pinneau has provided for the 
new Stanford-Binet. The practioner 
should keep these tables with his test 
manual and will find Pinneau’s sug- 
gestions helpful. However, these mate- 
rials cannot possibly substitute for a 
fundamental understanding of the sta- 
tistical thinking involved in averages 
and standard deviations. 

Until we have more adequate and 
well-standardized differential tests that 
suitable for children, and until pro- 
fessionals who use test results are con- 
siderably more knowledgable about sta- 
the Binet will continue to be 


" remains 
used as a general measure. It remai 


achievi nts 
one of psychology's great nt ete’ 4 
i r he 
and promises to bear up under anot 
generation of criticism. 


UJ 


Our ways have been changed ? : 
only by technology but by the new E 
ages of living that technology has ma : 
bossible. Yet our taming of fate and "i 
skills in the management of enterprises 
has created malaise. We hear much hs 
the search for identity. There has p 
veloped a wide disparity PM A 
sense of what is possible and the c 
ways in which we live our immediate 
lives, The impact of the century has been 
bowerfully and irreversibly energie 
but the sense of effectiveness, that result- 
ant term in my mock formula for the 
relation of potency and fate, has not nee 
given its full chance for expression, Wha 
we have now is a new frontier, a fron 
tier for the full use of human bia 
Perhaps I reveal my biases as a psychol- 
ogist when I say that the cultivation of 
this frontier excites me far more than the 
brospects of exploring empty space. 

—Jerome S. BRUNER 
On Knowing 


not 


Non-Traditional Intelligence 


and Its Processes 


J. McV. Hunt 


Intelligence and Experience. 
$8.00. 


New York: Ronald Press, 1961. Pp. ix + 416. 


Reviewed by Joun J. Concer 


J. McVicker Hunt, has the same biog- 
raphy as an author as he has as a 
reviewer. It is sketched on p. 284. The 
reviewer, John Conger, is located at 
the University of Colorado School of 
Medicine where he is Professor of Psy- 
chology, Head of the Division of Clin- 
ical Psychology and Acting Associate 
Dean. His curiosity, both as a psychol- 
ogist and as the father of two sons, has 
long focussed on personality develop- 
ment in children. Currently his research 
is concerned primarily with the early 
identification of disturbed behavior, in- 
cluding delinquency, emotional disor- 
ders and susceptibility to accidents. 
With Paul Mussen and Jerome Kagan 
he is co-author of Childhood Develop- 
ment and Personality (CP, Nov. 1956, 
1, 327), a second edition of which 
Harpers will publish in 1963. 


O: CONCEPTIONS of the nature 
of intelligence have recently been 
subjected to à number of ‘agonizing 
Seldom, however, has 
hed as thoroughly 
y—as Professor 


reappraisals.” 
the task been approac 
—and as thoughtfull 
Hunt has done in this book. 

From the turn of the 20th century 
through World War II, intelligence 
was generally viewed as an ‘inherited 
isurable through behavior. 


capacity, mea 
ion primarily to 


Hunt attributes this not 
two assumptions— fixed intelligence" 
and "predetermined development." The 
former is seen as having its roots in 
Darwin's theory of natural selection, 
with its emphasis on the role of genetic 
mutation in producing characteristics 


having increased survival value. When 


applied to mental functioning, the 


theory led to a conception of intelli- 


gence as à “basic and fixed dimension 


of personality." 

Hunt views the related. assumption 
of predetermined development as hav- 
ing gained a foothold when, in the 
latter half of the 18th century, the 
Russian investigator, D. F. Wolff mar- 
shalled his evidence for epigenesis of 
body structures in the embryological 
development of the chicken egg. The 
assumption received further support 
from the theory of natural selection 
and from the notion that “otogeny 
recapitulates phylogeny.” 

In America, acceptance of the con- 
of predetermined development, 
scific application to mental 
functioning, was greatly aided by the 
intellectual of G. 
all, whose aim it was to be- 
Darwin of the mind.” It is 
ng that Hall num- 


cept 
and its spe 
personal influence 
Stanley H 
come “the 


probably not surp 
among his students such men as 


bered 
Gesell, Goddard, and Terman. 

The author carefully reviews the evi- 
dence for and against the assumptions 
of fixed intelligence and predetermined 
While he presents the 
data impartially, he concludes that in 
the battle between nature and nurture, 
support for the latter has been both 
too little and too late. This does not 
that he denies the im- 


development. 


mean, however, 
of genetic factors in deter- 


portance 
As he says, “It is 


mining intelligence. 
obvious that the genes operate both to 
prescribe certain basie directions in 
organismic development and to set irre- 


vocable limits on the range of opera- 


Josera McVickers Hunt 


tions that can be developed within an 
organism.” 

What Hunt objects to is the conten- 
tion that intelligent behavior is a direct 
function of genetic endowment and 
physical maturation, Not only does he 
consider this view to be unsupported by 
recent evidence; he also feels strongly 
that it has had a number of unfortu- 
nate consequences. It led, for example, 
to the concept of the constant IQ, 
with a subsequent overemphasis on 
measurement and prediction, and an 
undue preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of eugenics, at the expense of 
euthenics, It also discouraged investi- 
gation of the processes involved in in- 
tellectual functioning and in the de- 
velopment of intelligent. behavior. 


Is is primarily to a consideration of 
this last matter that the author devotes 
the remainder of his book. And it is 
here that his enthusiasm and sense of 
personal excitement become most. ap- 
parent. Hunt believes that an adequate 
conceptualization of intelligence must 
involve the principle of a complex, con- 
tinuing interaction between the organ- 
ism and its environment, as well as a 
greater emphasis on “semi-autonomous 
central processes that intervene between 
receptor inputs and motor outputs.” 
Consequently, theories which empha- 
size only the automatic unfolding of 
response patterns. ave of limited value; 
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On the other hand, learning theory 
provided little assistance either, so long 
as it viewed the organism—once so full 
of traditional mental faculties—as “a 
mere switchboard connection between 
afferent processes, arising from stimuli, 
and efferent processes, observed as re- 
sponses.” 

Of course, this latter situation did 
not persist for long. Psychologists began 
producing evidence that required the 
postulation of various intervening proc- 
esses between stimulus and response. 
There resulted the symbolic processes 
of Hunter, the intervening variables of 
Tolman, the “pure stimulus act” of 
Hull, the response-produced drives and 
cues of Dollard and Miller, and the 
mediational responses of Osgood. Even 
in these instances, however, Hunt feels 
that too great an emphasis was placed 
on tying the variable directly to both its 
roots in present experience and its 
manifestations in overt behavior, with 
too little emphasis on the nature of 
central processes as such. 

He sees great promise, however, that 
a number of recent developments in 
neuropsychology, electronic computer 
programing, and learning-set theory, 
as well as Piaget's work on the growth 
of adaptive ability in children, will all 
contribute substantially to an adequate 
conceptualization of intellectual devel- 
opment and functioning. 


These developments suggest to Hunt 
that inte igence should be conceived 
as based on “hierarchically 
central processes,” 
the same m 


arranged 
functioning in much 
anner as the strategies for 
information-processing programed into 
computers. Furthermore, he 
work of Hebb, Pribram, and others to 
suggest that neurophysiologica]ly these 
processes may be centered 
of the brain not immediately concerned 
with receptor inputs and motor out- 
puts; and that their initial development 
and subsequent capacity to function 


cites the 


in regions 


may be strongly influenced by very 
early “primary” learning, 
In the reviewer's opinion, there is 


considerably greater room for contro- 
versy in this latter section of the book. 
A number of Hunt's formulations here 
are admittedly speculative, and indi- 
vidual readers may be expected to dis- 
agree with one or another of his inter- 
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pretations. Where they do, however, 
it will not be because the material is 
superficially handled. 

On the contrary, the book as a whole 
is thoughtful, embraces a wide range 
of theoretical and empirical mate- 
rial, and is well-organized and clearly 
written. 

This volume appears at a most ap- 
propriate time. While demands for 
highly trained, creative minds are con- 
stantly increasing, the market for un- 
skilled or poorly trained workers is 
dropping rapidly—due largely to the 
impact of automation. The only ap- 


parent solution to this problem 


appears 
to lie in 


an overall elevation in the 


intellectual effectiveness of our citizens. 

Is this a forlorn hope? Hunt is con- 
vinced that it is not. In his opinion, 
even such embryonic evidence as we 
now have strongly suggests that proper 
‘matching’ of the child and his environ- 
mental encounters may produce re- 
markable gains in intellectual capa- 
bility. He admits that much further 
research remains to be done, and that 
even when the necessary knowledge is 
available, it will require Herculean ef- 
forts to effect indicated changes in our 
child-rearing and educational practices. 
Nevertheless, he feels that the job can 
and must be done. We may well hope 
that he is right. 


Nervous Systems in Montevideo 


A. Fessard, R. W. Gerard, and J. Konorski 


J. F. Delafresnaye, Editor 
of Medical Sciences, 


Brain Mechanisms and Learnin 


2 AS ium. 
C Thomas, 1961. Pp. xiv + e oo. $500, 


(Consulting Eds.) 


for the Council for International Organizations 


Springfield, Ill: Charles 


Reviewed by Austin H. RIESEN 


The three consulting editors of the 
present volume, A, Fessard, R. W. 
Gerard and J: Konorski, are all neu- 
rophysiologists and also are all contrib- 
utors to the volume about which they 
consulted editorially, Fessard came to 
the Montevideo Symposium from Paris, 
Gerard from Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and Konorski from Warsaw. Austin H. 
Riesen, the reviewer, ig Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago where he does research and teach- 
Mg in sensory and perce 


Nissen at Yale 
! Laboratories in 
Interest he finds most resistant to ex- 
tinction concerns the berceptual devel- 
opment of animals, including the hu- 
man one, ing conditions of 
including the lack 
In 1962, following the 
‘eslern movement of culture, 
or perhaps sim ply seeking a different 


and at the 
Florida. The 


under va 
visual stimulation, 
of any of it. 
alleged x 


climate, he will go to the University 
of California at Riverside. 


SYCHOLOGISTS, all of them Ameri- 
P interact with an international 
group of physiologists, neuroanatomistss 
and zoologists, in this exceedingly well 
reported symposium, Lively discussions 
given after cach chapter reveal issues 
regarding fact and theory. Hebb is Jis 
most vocal of the four psychologists- 
Chow, Olds, and Rosvold (the last 
two with joint authors who were not 
present in Montevideo) each contribute 
behavioral data from animal learn- 
ing laboratories in the United Nue 
Specialists in the conditioned a 
electrophysiologists, ^ ethologists, (od 
neuroanatomists all show overlapping 
knowledge of each others techniques 
in varying degrees and combinations- 
Thirty chapters, for the most part con- 
cisely written to spare time and rat 
for discussion, bring together much © 


the recent work on behavioral, electro- 
physiological, and anatomical studies of 
brain and learning relationships. 

"This symposium does not pretend to 
be encyclopedic in its coverage. It is 
not a good textbook, but is certainly 
excellent seminar reading. The histor- 
ical chapter by Magoun sets the stage 
for this group to bring up many topics 
pertaining to genetic and develop- 
mental “memory.” The locus of fixa- 
tion is given more treatment than is 
the question of its physical and func- 
tional nature, The reverberating cir- 
cuits of recent memories for spatial 
location are placed by Jerzy Konorski 
in the prefrontal area and its connec- 
tions, at least for monkey and dog. 
Hebb has partially reversed himself 
from his earlier view that recent mem- 
ory must be reverberatory. Evidence of 
persistence. of. such experience in 
face of competing demands for 
the incorporation of the same new re- 
sponses into many serial behaviors con- 
vinces him that a partially structural 
basis for transient memories is the more 
realistic conception. Several of the neu- 
rophysiologists, including Eccles, sup- 


the 
the 


port the general conception of Hebb, 
as he phrased it in 1949: 7... 2 rever- 
with 


beratory trace might co-operate 


; the 
the structural change, and carry th 
memory until the growth change 1S 

tion of Be- 


made.” (p. 62, in Organiza 
havior.) . ; 

For the psychologist or physiologist 
who still finds himself constrained by 
neural substate in the 


ated series of arcs 
pulses 


a view of the 
brain as a complic cries. 
and closed loops, conducting imi 
uni-directionally along well insulated 
markably illustrated chap- 


axons, the re 
may serve to free 


ter by C. Estable 1 
the shackles. Fine and ultra-fine histo- 
logical preparations reveal new possi- 
l the functional contacts of 
neurons. In addition to the classical 
axo-dendritic synaptic contacts, Estable 
shows interneuronal structures that Dra 
vide intimate contact and would permit 
dendro-dendritic, dendro- 
transmission. 


bilities in 


axo-axonic, 
somato-somatic 


somatic, gne 
Some of these morphological re T 
tions suggest that conduction cou 


direction. In the dis- 
per Eccles suggested 
types of contact may 


occur in either 
cussion of this pa 
that these several 


explain physiological reactions not oth- 
erwise yet understood. He expressed the 
need for "functional and pharmacolog- 
ical investigations" to help interpret 
the significance of the morphological 
information. But in his own chapter 
Eccles returns to the more familiar ap- 
proach for the study of simpler syn- 
aptic activity in the spinal cord. Disuse 
and excessive use of synapses, and espe- 
cially the latter, are demonstrated to 
have an effect on the excitability of 


monosynaptic reflexes. 

Empirical studies of learning usually 
implicate some motivational factor. In 
the electrophysiological studies reported 
in this volume the exploration of reticu- 
lar formation, hippocampus, limbic 
system, or hypothalamic participation 
would be probing the substrate of the 
drive or reward aspects of psychological 
experiments. Much excellent evidence 
confirms the contribution and the mod- 
ifiability during conditioning of these 
subcortical systems. The direction of 
modifiability, whether toward so-called 
desynchronization of electrical activity 
or the reverse, is repeatedly found to be 
altered in mid-stream. Often the end- 
result is that activity in a given system 
returns to the pre-learning level when 
learning is complete. While this gen- 
cralization  oversimplifies the picture 
somewhat, it does suggest that learning 
may in the last analysis merely be fa- 
cilitated by  mid-brain, thalamic, or 
paleocortical systems, whereas storage of 
well-fixed behavior may reside at the 
level of cortical "gray matter." 

The establishment of conditioning with 
minimum or no participation of sub- 
cortical centers is the object of stud- 
ies reported by R. W. Doty and C. 
Giurgea. By coupling electrical excita- 
tion of two cortical areas, much as 
Loucks did with negative results nearly 
30 years ago, but with longer inter-trial 
intervals, these workers succeeded re- 
peatedly with dogs, cats, or monkeys in 
developing conditioned motor responses 
when the unconditioned stimulus was 
electrical stimulation in the motor cor- 
tex. Behaviorally, Doty indicated in dis- 
cussion, the limb movements appear the 
same as are induced by normal external 
stimulation. The Russians approved of 
this support. In the words of Anokhin 
(p. 149) the experiments demonstrate 


. the brain tissue's ability to 


again “ 
act as a specialized substratum, and to 
establish instant links between any two 
stimuli which affect it simultaneously.” 


J. P. Segundo confirmed the absence 
of arousal in stimulation of motor cor- 
tex. Edward C. Tolman would have 
been gleeful to see this evidence that 
autonomic responses are unnecessary 
complications in the study of behavioral 
modification, much as they may also 
be of fundamental interest in their own 
right when they do participate. 


Tow are fascinating studies, writ- 
ten in English and in French, of 
conditioned synchronization of the EEG 
and of conditioned desynchronization. 
Interhemispheric relations are worked 
out. Frontal and temporal lobe func- 
tions in discrimination learning are 
documented by psychologists and 
doubted by physiologists. Space does 
not permit the revelation here of the 
many lines of evidence that converged 
or failed to converge in exciting fash- 
ion as Australian, European, South 
American, and North American work- 
ers were inspired to add data in dis- 
cussion. Some of the studies were 
interesting extensions of the type of 
experimentation reported in the Lau- 
rentian symposium six years earlier on 
“Brain Mechanisms and Consciousness.” 

The conjectures, in the absence of 
direct evidence, that were expressed re- 
garding underlying structural bases for 
learning covered the following possibil- 
ities: synaptic morphological alterations 
of grosser spatial juxtaposition, struc- 
tural alteration or distribution of RNA, 
phospholipid or protein arrangements, 
including possible alterations in the ma- 
chinery for their production, and an 
electrochemical ‘protracted tetanic po- 
tentiation.’ It was generally recognized 
and explicitly stated by several contrib- 
utors that these were not mutually ex- 
clusive possibilities. 


n 


First of all, we ought to observe, that 
mathematical propositions, properly so 
called, are always judgments a priori, 
and not empirical, because they carry 
along with them necessity, which can 
never be deduced from experience. If 
people should object to this, I am quite 
willing to confine my statements to pure 
mathematics, the very concept of which 
implies that it does not contain em piri- 
cal, but only pure knowledge a priori 


—IuMANUEL Kant 
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New PUBLISHING VENTURE 


N ONE way and degree or another, 

CP and its readers are affected by 
many events in the world of publishing. 
Mergers, shifts in policy, changes in 
staff, perhaps even the momentary state 
of a psychology editor's physiology can 
determine what books are published, 
when, in what manner and by whom. 

There are three recent developments 
that have come to CP's attention and 
that are certain to bear on what is 
written and read by psychologists. 

In the summer of 1961, the Atherton 
Press came into existence as an auton- 
omous, independently budgeted division 
of Prentice-Hall. With Allen Jossey- 
Bass as Director and Editor, Atherton 
is now seeking, finding and processing 
manuscripts it hopes will be of interest 
to scholars and scientists in the be- 
havioral sciences. Mr. Jossey-Bass re- 
ports that the Atherton Press has a 
preference and a hope for books with 
an interdisciplinary appeal. William 
Henry, of the University of Chicago, 
is Atherton's general 


chology, 


editor for psy- 


The summer of 1961 the 
birth of a collaborative venture in 
which Wiley and Basic Books, under 
the name of Science Editions, Inc., will 
produce paperback books, both original 
and reprinted, in the behavioral, phys- 
ical, life and, ultimately, in engineering 
sciences. The first 20 volumes produced 
include ten in the area of behavioral 
science, of which seven, six or five, 
depending on the exclusiveness of defi- 
nition, fall the psychological 
field. These include Donald Hebb’s 
The Organization of Behavior, David 
Rapoport’s Emotions and Memory and 
Heinz Werner's Comparative Psychol- 
ogy of Mental Development. 

News of a third and more recent 
undertaking comes from Stanford Uni- 


also saw 


within 
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versity Pre 


will 


There be a new 
series of annual volumes, beginning in 
1963, entitled Studies in Mathematical 
Psychology. These volumes, the plan is, 
will contain papers, both theoretical 
and theoretically oriented experimental 
studies, that are too long for publica- 
tion in existing journals and too short 
to be published as separate books. The 
emphasis will be on mathematical de- 
velopments wherever they may occur in 
psychology. The editor of the series is 
R. C. Atkinson of Stanford University. 
His editorial board includes R. R. Bush, 
Clyde Coombs, W. K. Este R. D. 
Luce, W. J. McGill, George Miller and 
Patrick Suppes. It is predictable that 
the forthcoming volumes in this series 
will represent trouble for Cp. Collec- 
tions of articles, symposia, annual re- 
views and other collections and col- 
lations are often very 


difficult to re- 
view. 


Potential reviewers know it, and 
are reluctant to try. So there will be 


trouble, but very probably of a high 
quality. 


UsefuUL Books Nor Reviewep 


Ls É are a 


author can avoid 
his book. One of 
regrettable ways is 
that is of obvious Vi 
but about which E 
sentences can be 


Nemar has enco 
and, at 
the 


number of ways an 
a full CP review of 
the best and most 
to produce a book 
alue to psychologists 
very few meaningful 
composed. Quinn Mc- 
untered such a book 


the editor’s request, 


prepared 
following p 


3 aragraph designed to 
give the book more visibility than it 


would have were it merely listed and 
left alone, 


Those pursuers of non 


tistics who think they have captured 
everything that has appeared on the 
topic will wish to acquire and peruse 


Parametric sta- 


the 3000 entries in Professor I. Richard 


B 


Savag 


s Bibliography of Nonparametric 
Statistics (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1962. Pp. 284. $6.50). 
Such an exhaustive listing, with some 
notes and have 
been an exhausting job. Among the 
citations are those that involve the usc 
of the techniques, but no attempt. was 
made to round up all users. Psychol- 
ogists may be interested in knowing that 
the Journal of Experimental Psychology 
is said to be “the richest 
applications.” Savage is a mathematical 
statistician. 


cross-references, must 


source of 


A book in some ways similar to the 
volume Dr. McNemar mentions is Mor- 
ris N. Young's Bibliography of Memory 
(Philadelphia: Chilton, 1961. Pp. ix d 
436. $10.00). The publishers say it is 
the most complete bibliography of 
memory ever published. They may be 
right. At least our local hallway cone 
sultants find few, if any, holes in it. 
But they are learning psychologists, not 
memory psychologists. Dr. Young, the 
compiler, is an ophthalmologist and is 
now in the Medical Corps of the U. S. 
Army Reserve. : 

A third book for which mere listing 
Seems not enough is B. F. Skinners 
newly reprinted and enlarged Cumula- 
tive Record (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1959. Pp. x + 430. $6.50). 
To the earlier volume (CP, Feb. 1960, 
5, 35) Skinner has added three papers. 
There is a twelve-page piece on the 
"The Design of Cultures,” first pub- 
lished in Daedalus. There are twenty- 
two heretofore unpublished pages e 
"Why We Need Teaching Machines, 
and a reprinting of the American Psy- 
chologist piece “Pigeons in a Pelican. 


F. H. S. 


we 

What we suffer from is uniformity: 
the pressure exercised on all of us bY 
countless material and ideologic instru- 
ments to think, feel and behave alike- 
The danger is not so much that we may 
be pressed to conform but that we auto- 
matically hasten to don the accredited 
costume. 


— TURNER CarLEDGE 


in 


Postures, Sets and Readinesses 


H. C. J. Duijker, P. Fraisse, R. Meili, P. Oleron, and J. Paillard 


Les Attitudes. (Symposium de 
Langue Frangaise, Bordeaux, 
France, 1961. Pp. 189. NF 10. 


l'Association de Psychologie Scientifique de 
1959) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 


Reviewed by Orro KLINEBERG 


The several contributors to the present 
book are identified in the review, which 
was prepared by Otto Klineberg, who is 
already well known to any of GP's 
readers who are interested in social 
psychology, international psychology, in- 
ternational relations, psychological ar 
pects for race, UNESCO, the World 
Federation of Mental Health, Columbia 
in the singing of folk 
songs from many lands at APA Socia- 
bles. He is still oficially and often 
physically in the Old Engineering Build- 
ing at Columbia as Professor of Social 
Psychology. 


University or 


ie International Union of Scientific 

Psychology is at present engaged in 
compiling a Glossary of psychological 
terms in three languages, English, 
French and German, as à means of 
facilitating cross-national 
tion in our discipline, and with the pos- 


sible by-product of making the life of 
somewhat less complicated. 
case there would 


to be no serious problem. *Atti- 
tude’ (French) can simply be translated 
‘attitude’ (English), and one might 
hopefully expect that terminology could 
be subordinated to a concern 
substance. As this 
the at- 


communica- 


a reviewer 
In this particular 


seem 


safely 
with 
symposium 
tempt to define ti 
esents serious 


content and 
indicates, however, 
‘attitude, at least in 


French, pr complications, 
"s some important ISSU 
have problems of defi- 
4 good many 
attitude was 


distinc- 


108. 


and raisc 

Of course we 
nition in English as well. / 
the concept of 
e most 


years ago, 
described as probably th À : 
tive and indispensable concept in Amer 
ican social psychology ( WwW Allport; 
1935). Several writers have defined the 


i và vox GORE 
whole field of social psychology as CO 


cerned mainly with the question of 
attitudes. The general concern has not 
been accompanied, however, by general 
agreement as to the scope of the con- 
This particular reviewer has had 


cept. 
some time that the 


the impression for 
divergences in interpretation might be 
explained, at least in part, by the fact 
‘attitude’ entered into social psy- 


that a 
from two distinct directions. 


chology 
The sociologists, starting with the classi- 
cal study of the Polish peasant (Thomas 
and Znaniccki, 1918), have tended to 
stress the relation to values; psychol- 
ogists, taking their cue from experi- 
ments involving “set” in the laboratory, 
have emphasized readiness to respond, 
disposition to react in specific ways 

certain stimuli or situations, This 
is admittedly based on an in- 
but it seems 


pr 
to 
contrast 


adequate 
not unreasonable. 


content anal, 


Ls Symposium resulting in the pres- 
took place in Bordeaux in 


ent volume, 
the auspices of 


September 1959, under 
the society of French-speaking psychol- 
ogists (Association de psychologie scien- 
tifique de langue frangaise). The par- 
ticipants represent a wide range of 
interest and competence in the field of 
and their approach to atti- 
accordingly. For Paillard, 

psychologist from Mar- 
bodily 


psycholog A 
tude va 
physiological 
attitude is 
a functional state of readiness 


Fraisse, ex- 


seilles, essentially 


posture, 
for movement or activity. 
perimental psychologist at the Sorbonne, 
discusses the role of attitudes in percep- 
tion, critically reviewing a number of 
investigations Americans 
might call “functional” factors in per- 


concluding that attitude is that 


into what 


ception, 


phase which corresponds to a condi- 


tioned reaction of orientation, and 
which prepares the way for the activity 
of perceiving. Oléron, also of Paris, 
discusses attitudes in relation to intellec- 
tual activities, as involving a certain 
mental set, or a method of dealing with 
a problem. Meili, of the University of 
Berne in Switzerland, relates attitudes 
to affective or emotional reactions, and 
insists that an attitude is not merely a 
predisposition, but a fact which is di- 
rectly observable; we can see or feel a 
hostile or suspicious attitude in others. 

Meili believes that American research 
in this field is based almost exclusively 
on verbal attitude scales, and that there 
is a widespread opinion to the effect 
that there are fundamentally only two 
attitudes, favorable and unfavorable re- 
spectively; this he regards as an artifact 
due to the nature of the measuring 
instrument. Here he does American 
social psychology a little less than jus- 
tice. His own view is that the term 
attitude is needed because it designates 
the constancy, the permanence of a 
form of reaction. Finally Duijker, social 
psychologist at Amsterdam, deals with 
attitudes and interpersonal relations, 
adopting a position close to that current 
in American social psychology, but em- 
phasizing also the non-verbal, or better, 
the non-verbalizable aspects, and urging 
that reliance should not be placed ex- 
clusively on verbal techniques of study 


or measurement. 

It is Duijker who puts his finger on 
the problem of communication with 
which this review began. He speaks with 
becoming modesty of his ignorance of 
the fact that in French the word ‘atti- 
tude’ is used to designate all the varied 
phenomena described by the other par- 
ticipants in the symposium; he adds 


that he will be discussing “Anglo-Saxon 
attitudes” rather than “French atti- 
tudes!” It is true that in English the 
word attitude has been almost wholly 
identified with social psychology; We 
tend to use “set” when referring tà the 
field of motor activity, and a host of 
other terms in connection with percep- 
tion and emotional behavior, In Ger- 
man, as Meili points out. ‘Einstellung’ 
corresponds to our ‘set, and Haltung’ 
is the approximate equivalent of ihe 
English ‘attitude’ In French the term 
is certainly used to cover a much more 
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extensive range of phenomena. 

Fraisse makes a valiant effort to es- 
tablish a convergence among the vari- 
ous views expressed in the symposium. 
He believes that all, or nearly all of 
them, can be subsumed under the gen- 
eral framework of a more or less per- 
manent disposition to react (italics ours) 
to the situations with which we are con- 
fronted. Although Meili states that his 
own position is not adequately covered 
by this approach, the present reviewer 
feels that Fraisse's view is sound, and 
that it is capable of uniting the various 
possible approaches to the concept of 
attitude. What this symposium indi- 
cates, however, is that the concept is 
broader in scope, and has much wider 
implications, than we in the United 
States have usually recognized. 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation of the main 
Papers, participants included psychol- 
ogists from a number of French univer- 
sities, as well as a few from other coun- 
tries, including Germany, 
Poland, Italy, Switzerl 
Belgium. The exchanges are interesting 
and constructive, and show a wide 
knowledge of the psychological litera- 
ture, including many references to 
American publications, We should re- 
turn the compliment, and read more of 


Rumania, 
and, England, and 


what our French-speaking colleagues 
have to contribute to our common 
discipline, 


Cops, Robbers 
and Psychology 


Hans Toch (Ed.) 


Legal and Criminal Psychology, 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and 


Winston Inc., 1961. Pp. xviii + 
426. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Jostua A. FISHMAN 

Hans Toch, who contributed to and 
edited this volume, is identified by the 
reviewer, Joshua A, Fishman, who is 
Dean and Professor of Psychology at 
The Graduate School of Education of 
Yeshiva University. Dr. Fishman’s most 
persisting interest has centered on verbal 
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behavior, with particular concern for 
such aspects of it as bilingualism and 
the Whorfian hypothesis. Periodic de- 
partures from his core interests have led 
him into a number of projects includ- 
ing, besides deaning, his work as co- 
editor of the issue of the Journal of 
Social Issues, appearing during the pe- 
riod of McCarthyism, dealing with the 
problem of the performance of wit- 
nesses under stress. 


HERE ARE few new books within the 

broad domain of American psychol- 
ogy that carry references to publications 
Stretching from 1832 to 1960. This is 
such a book. There are few books which 
give the reader a glimpse into the pre- 
history of a field later psychologized, a 
review of psychology's subsequent very 
intensive development of that field, and, 
finally, a glance at psychology’s well 
nigh complete retreat from the core 
of that field. This is such a book. There 
are altogether too few books that unas- 
sumingly and successfully provide pro- 
vocative reevaluations of traditional cus- 
toms and procedures in applied fields 
in the light of current scientific theories 
and facts. This is such a book. 

Hans Toch, who has edited this 
volume, is on the faculty of Michigan 
State University, where he 
(among other things) a course in Legal 
and Criminal Psychology. He has 
worked in several areas of Social psy- 
chology as well as on problems of visual 
perception. In this volume he is joined 
by fifteen other contributors, some of 
whom are practitioners in the fields of 
law and correction, some of whom com- 


teaches 


bine practitioner and social science 
training, and some of whom are more 
re Bes Noe? 

purely” socia] Scientists of 


the stand- 
They have come 
* "to provide the 


ard academic variety, 
together in this volume 
student, the interested layman, and the 
Specialist with facts +++ to challenge 
thinking and Provoke argument about 
these facts e ha [and] to help in de- 
fining problems and suggesting possible 


solutions | | | in the administration of 


criminal justice and the treatment of 
Social offenders.” 


I 


T IS à commentary on the distance— 


opics—now separating 
Most of American aca- 


demic psychology that the very title 
Legal and Criminal Psychology is cal- 
culated to bring forth a smile and a 
quip. However, these are not laughing 
matters for Dr. Toch and his colleagues 
(among whom Albert Ellis, "Thomas 
Szasz, and William W. Wattenberg are 
most likely to be well known to CP's 
readers). Under “legal psychology” they 
consider such topics as trial tactics in 
criminal and in civil cases, and the 
psychology of juries and judges. Under 
"criminal psychology" they consider 
such matters as the development and 
gauging of criminal predispositions, ju- 
venile delinquency, psychopathic (socio- 
pathic) personalities, current practices 
and new developments in correction, 
and particular groups of offenders such 
as drug addicts, alcoholics, and sexual 
offenders. It has been several years since 
a similarly broad gauged volume has 
appeared in this field. The current vol- 
ume is definitely an improvement ov 
those that have come before that are 
likely still to be in print. 


The editor states that this volume 
“encroaches on the school, on 
courses in criminology, on seminars in 
clinical psychology, and on a variety of 
other domains.” Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, criminology and clinical ps 
chology are so rapidly becoming highly 
specialized, technical and rigorous pro- 
fessional fields that it is doubtful that 
introductory reviews on allied topics 
can long continue to be of value in 
connection with On the other 
hand, the curricula and training pro- 
grams of the law enforcing and inter- 
preting professions are so crowded that 
it is unlikely that much formal psy- 
chology and sociology can be introduced 
into them or that such introduction 
would do any good were it feasible. 
Thus, texts such as this would seem to 
have their greatest justification in the 
training of lawyers, police officers and 
others who cannot afford the luxury of 
long and rigorous exposure to and 
translation. from academic psychology 
and sociology. Social scientists will al- 
ways have a responsibility to communi- 
cate provocatively, accurately, and un- 
derstandably with such practitioners; we 
therefore owe a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Toch and his colleagues for having 
done just that. 


law 


them. 
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Do-it-Yourself Group Dynamics 


Josephine Klein 


Working with Groups: The Social Psychology of Discussion and Decision. 
London: Hutchinson and Co., 1961. Pp. 240. 35s. 


Reviewed by BEN WILLERMAN 


Josephine Klein is a Hollander who 
moved to England early in World War 
II, and obtained a doctorate at the 
University of Birmingham. She is now 
a lecturer in social psychology on the 
faculty of Commerce and Social Science 
at that university. She authored The 
Study of Groups, published by Rout- 
ledge and Kagan Paul in 1956. Ben 
Willerman, the reviewer, is Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota and is an old hand at group dy- 
namics, American style. He studied with 
Kurt Lewin at the University of Iowa 
in the early forties and, after the war, 
joined the Lewin group at M.I.T. and 
received there his PhD, After a spell 
at Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
he moved to Minnesota where, from 
the office of Dean of Students he has 
Concerned himself with both the indi- 
vidual and group life of undergraduates. 
He is now also on the staff of the Labo- 
ratory for Research in Social Relations. 


VER the last fifteen years there has 
been a remarkable growth in the 
number of workshops, laboratories and 
institutes expressly organized to develop 
group interaction skills, Sometimes the 
training emphasizes both theoretical 
aspects of group dynamics and guided 
experience in group interaction and 
sometimes only the latter, Whatever the 
emphasis, the training is usually con- 
ducted by experts who are experienced 
in establishing conditions where a per- 
son becomes aware of the impact his 
behavior has on the group and where 
he can try out new forms of behavior 
which may make him a more effective 
leader or group participant. 
Josephine Klein has written a book 
for the many who wish to improve their 
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skills in working with groups but do not 
have the time or money to attend a 
training center such as the National 
Training Laboratory for Group Devel- 
opment at Bethel, Maine, She assumes 
that “working with groups requires 
three skills: an understanding of theory, 
a knowledge of its application, and 
trained experience in its use.” Her book 
is intended to provide the 
second of these skills. The 
ment 


first and 
last require- 
if the reader gets 
together with other interested persons 
and uses the role-playing and group 
self-evaluation techniques. described 
the final chapters, 

Klein's 
haps 


can be met 


in 


theoretical orientation—per- 
‘framework’ would be a 
term—is familiar to students 
dynamics. In order to make 
the members of 
upon 


better 
of group 
a decision 
a group have to agree 
some course of action, A good 
decision is preceded by a full exchange 
å information upon 
o. ULCUS are expressed a 
made, until finally one 
ages to secure 
Sequence does 
smoothly, h 
engage 


of relevant which 


nd proposals 
proposal man- 
agreement >” This 
not proceed 
?» however, because members 
in self-expressive behavior as a 
consequence of the values, motives, and 
goals they bring into the group. Self- 
expressive behavior may be cithe 
Propriate or inappropriate, 
on whether it js « 
values and goals w 
to pursue as me, 


always 


ap- 
depending 
+ + + relevant to the 
'hich individuals wish 
mbers of the group.? 


s her indebtedness 


rtant part of the 
to aid the reader 
Ous categories of 


interaction in groups. Interaction ma- 
trices help the reader to grasp what 
went on in the group and are used to 
show how various member roles and 
functions—both | constructive dis- 
ruptive—may be identified. 


and 


Ts THE carly chapters, which elaborate 
various aspects of the theory, Klein does 
an excellent job of explaining clearly 
and illustrating vividly those current 
concepts in social psychology which 
bear upon the means by which groups 
reach agreement and make decisions. 
Her discussion of group cohesiveness, 
social reality and comparison processes, 
for example, includes a convincing 
demonstration of how these processes 
may result in decisions that are both 
unanimous and incorrect. . 
After discussing the theory, Klein 
applies it to the complex situations of 
everyday life. One of the most ime 
portant contributions she makes in this 
Section is to modify the generalization 
of results from laboratory experiments 
(0 extra-laboratory groups by taking into 
account important differences between 
the two settings. She wisely points out, 
for example, that committees are not 
self-contained groups but function É 
and are importantly affected by a larger 
social context. She shows how a person " 
membership and position in other for- 
mal and informal groups affects his 
behavior and standing in the current 
group. Describing the Bennett exper 
ment on group decision, in a chapter on 
group change, Klein cautions the reade! 
that though this study found no effect 
of discussion prior to decision, discus" 
sion may very well be necessary when 
behavior rooted in emotions is at issue: 
The book concludes with three chap- 
ters on the uses of role-playing—as A 
aid in clarifying issues, as a inpr 
device, and as material for group sel 
evaluation. These chapters have bee? 
written so that even an inexperience! 
group without an expert to guide : 
should be able to establish and conduct 
profitable role-playing | sessions. Kier 
anticipates effectively the problems be 
ginners are likely to encounter, She has 
organized the chapters to facilitate qe 
transition from one stage of learning 


to another and she makes a number of 
concrete suggestions for dealing with 
critical details of the procedure and for 
using observation schedules to evaluate 
group interaction. The chapters also 
contain records of a group going through 
the stages of role-playing. 

The author has done well what she 
set out to do. The present reviewer has 
only one serious criticism of this book; 
it concerns the lack of consideration 
given to the conditions under which 
group skills acquired during training 
are likely to generalize to life situations. 
For example, some trainers believe that 
unless persons in a 
traine sub- 


the 
"s organization support the 


significant 


jects changed approach to interper- 
sonal relations he backslides rapidly- 
Despite the popularity of role-playing 
it is surprising and disappointing that 
there is available so little objective evi- 
dence for its effectiveness. Of course, 
the author cannot be held responsible 
for this state of affairs. 

I recommend this book not only for 
the do-it-themselvers but also as a text 
for practical courses in group dynamics 
and as supplementary reading for the 
more academic courses. The book is 
written in English english but except for 
an occasional forcign expression like 
“flanneling” Americans should have no 
problems with the language. 


The Here and Now in Psychotherapy 


Roy R. Grinker, Sr., Helen 
Janet Kohrman 


Psychiatric Social Work: 
Books, 1961. Pp. xiv + 338. $6.50. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK I 


Roy Grinker since 1946 has been the 
Director of the Institute for Psychoso- 
matic and Psychiatric Research and 
Training of the Michael Reese Hospital. 
Helen MacGregor is Director of Psy- 
dhiatrie Social work at the same hor 
pital and Kate Selan and Annette Klein 
are staff members there. Frederick H. 
Kanfer, the reviewer, wrote this review 
while an associate professor of pIe 
ogy at Purdue University but he wi 

read it in print after he has become 


Jniver- 
Professor of Psychology at the Univ 


ity’ re, Medical School. He is 
sity of Oregon M s 


a hyphenated psychologist, ; 
hyphen in his case coming between 
clinical and experimental. He is an 
ABEPP Diplomate in clinical and his 
research deals with verbal behavior, 


including that occurring during psycho- 


therapy. 


T 


assumptions 
tional” method de: 


about psychotherapy: 
ment of the 
“interac- 


nis is a book 
It provides a clear state 
underlying the 
scribed here and ex- 


MacGregor, 


A Transactional Cas 


Kate Selan, Annette Klein and 


e Book. New York: Basic 


H. KANFER 


cellently illustrates its approach. The 
authors explored, analyzed, and experi- 
mented with the patient-therapist re- 
lationship and came up with a focus 
on the "here and now," represented 
by the roles of each participant in the 
interaction. 

The book is written as a report on 
os of “researches” evolving from a 
started in 1950 
Michael 


seminar which was 
under John Spiegel at the 
Reese Hospital and Medical Center in 
Chicago. The seminar began with the 
of studying the functions of 


purpose 
ric social worker. In 1952 


the psychiat 
Grinker took over direction of the sem- 
inar for the remaining six years. In the 
Preface Grinker tells us that the goals 
of the seminar changed during these 
years. The final. product clearly shows 
the dual orientation. To this reviewer 
the strength of this book lies in its 
contributions to psychotherapy and its 


s of social service functions; its 


anal 
weakness lies in the attempt to combine 
these separate goals. 

Transactional theory emphasizes the 


patient-therapist interaction as one in 
which “reverberating communications 
indicate understandings and distortions 
of messages capable of being corrected 
and leading to learning, growth, and 
change" (p. 294). The authors stress 
the analysis of explicit and implicit 
roles in the therapeutic system. Their 
orientation is based on a field approach, 
focussing on understanding the patient's 
roles and the means by which com- 
plementary roles can be modified within 
therapy. The essence of interactional 
psychotherapy is a gradual exploration 
of a patient's implicit role, resulting in 
increased insight, improved social be- 
havior, and more stable affect in the 
patient. Gentle clarification of the pa- 
tients implicit role and avoidance of 
total complementarity by the worker 
ideally encourages the patient to explore 
more adequate behaviors which are 
finally learned and consolidated. 

Students of personality theory have 
often been overwhelmed by the ubiquity 
of psychoanalysis. Analytic constructs 
provide coverage, sometimes 
sparse, ranging from cultural phenom- 
ena to minutiae of subjective experi- 
ences. The 
has probably been most fruitful when 
viewed as a theory of personality de- 
velopment, and weakest when used as 
a base for specific therapeutic opera- 
tions. This book attempts to differentiate 
between these two applications of the 
psychoanalytic model. "It restricts the 
use of psychodynamic theory to the 
understanding of underlying motiva- 
tions, conflicts, and defenses without 
the confusing use of modified psycho- 
analytic techniques” (p. xi). The di- 
vorce of analytic personality theory 
from its companion model for therapy 
may be executed most easily when goals 
are limited and specific. The case ma- 


though 


psychoanalytic enterprise 


terials suggest that longer contact with 
the patient and increasing information 
about his developmental history may 
make it difficult to the 
temptation of dealing with the patient 
and his internal dynamics, rather than 
with his performance in a dyadic com- 
The more subtle 
and complex the implicit roles of the 


more resist 


munication system. 
patient become, the more tempting it 
g 
may be for the worker to fall back on 
a traditional explanatory 


system in 
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talking. 4bout the patient. In general, 
this reviewer noted a remarkably close 
correspondence in this book between 
the proposed theoretical framework and 
its use in case illustrations. Neverthe- 
less, the occasional overlapping of trans- 
actional and psychoanalytic language, 
especially in discussion of a long-term 
case, suggests that a therapist’s bias 
vis à vis a personality theory may pre- 
determine the contents of therapeutic 
explorations and affect the relationship, 
even though the therapists explicit 
therapeutic operations do not stem from 
the same theory. 


T. BOOK has another facet. Through- 
out there is a concern with the role of 
the social worker in the psychiatric 
setting. This reviewer was somewhat 
puzzled by the contradictions which de- 
velop when the authors convey the 
impression on the one hand that the 
role of the social worker is quite nicely 
Structured, and on the other hand that 
attempts to discriminate between the 
functions of psychiatrists and psychiatric 
social workers have not been very fruit- 
ful. “When we come to grips with a 
problem of role differentiation. from 
practical standpoint, the answer is sim- 
ple. Clinical Psychologists and psy- 
chiatric case workers are doing psycho- 
therapy. Without the former, the public 
mental hospitals could furnish virtually 
no psychotherapy; without social work- 
ers doing psychotherapy, community 
clinics would be seriously handicapped” 
(p. 115). After discussing the necessary 
prerequisites for doing psychotherapy 
and the overlap between the activities 
of members of various professions the 
writers clearly indicate their own stand. 
"Even though consider psycho- 
therapy a medical (psychiatric) treat- 
ment, and the medical practice acts of 
many states would scem to so imply, 
psychological intervention is a form of 
drugless therapy and not subject to 
restrictions of licensures. For our pur- 
poses we consider that psychotherapies 
are conducted in clinics under psy- 
chiatric administration (italics are the 
authors’) so that we can transcend the 


a 


we 


problems of training, supervision, and 
responsibility. Let us be clear that we 
are discussing psychotherapy no matter 
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who che therapist may be” (p. 115). 
This reviewer infers this statement. to 
mean that it may not matter who does 
Psychotherapy, nor apparently what 
professional training he has had, as long 
as the administrative hierarchy is 
clearly defined. While this view may be 
disturbing to many, it does permit the 
authors to approach the case worker 
as a person who is responsible to and 
therefore evaluated by a psychiatric 
team member. Beyond this, the authors 
approach to psychotherapy does not 
seem to be handicapped by this view. 

The book is uneven in pace as it 
shifts from theory to case illustrations. 
Over two-fifths of the book is devoted 
to the discussion of one case; 22 


; 22 


other 


case excerpts are brief and specific in 
the points which they illustrate. Stu- 
dents of psychotherapy and their teach- 
ers may find this a very useful didactic 
volume. It is a pity that the title is 
misleading and that many people who 
are not interested in social work but 
who are interested in psychotherapy will 
miss it. The book will surely be ap- 
preciated by anyone with a serious con- 
cern for the understanding of the psy- 
chotherapeutic process. It will be read 
with profit by those who search for a 
model fitting the intense and complex 
human relationship so skillfully and 
tenderly nurtured in psychotherapy and 
so little understood in terms of the 
means by which it is nurtured. 


Psychological Light 


from Catholicism 


A. Godin, S. J. (Ed.) 
Adult et infant Devant Dieu: 
Psychologie Religieuse. ( 
Child and Adult before God: Thou 
in Religious Psychology. ( 
1961. Pp. 182 (Fr.), 161 ( 


Études de Psychologie Religieuse: Cahiers de 
French edition) 


ght and Research: Lumen Vitae Studies 
English edition) Brussels: Lumen Vitae Press, 
Eng.). 75 fr.b. —12 s. —$1.50. 


Reviewed by Warrer Houston CLARK 


Dr. André Godin, S. Js 
and contributor to the pr 
is known to many 


ogists as a perceptive and articulate 
student of the psychology of religion. 
He took a master’s degree in psychology 
at Fordham, and js @ member of APA, 
But he lives and works abroad. Presently 
he is in Brussels and on the staff of 
Lumen Vitae, the Roman Catholic 
international center for the Study of 
Religious Education and the Psychology 
of Religion. Walter Houston Clark, the 


reviewer, did his Harvard dissertat 
on a study 


the editor of 
esent volume, 
American psychol- 


ion 
of the Oxford Group and 
since has become a very 
nized authority in the 
chology of religion, 

was Dean and Profes. 
at the Hartford 
Education. 


widely recog- 
field of the psy- 
Until recently he 
sor of Psychology 
School of Religious 
Now he is Professor of the 


Psychology of Religion at the Andover 
Newton Theological School. His 1958 
book The Psychology of Religion /* 
widely used as a text in Protestants 
Catholic and other institutions. 


HE Lumen Vitae Studies in Re- 
To Psychology comes perhaps as 
close to anything we have as an inter- 
national medium for studies in this 
field. Published regularly in French and 
English editions it speaks not only to 
the Roman Catholic. community but 
addresses a wider public as well. In this 
number the articles in the two editions 
do not completely coincide. Articles by 
the Editor, M, O. Nelson and Morris 
Jones, and Salvatore Di Michael of the 
U.S.A., and Aron W. Siegman of Israel 
do not appear in the English edition: 


while one by Henri Bissonier of France 
does not appear in the French. Presum- 
ably this may reflect copyright limita- 
tions or the fact that the information is 
already otherwise available, for some of 
these articles are among the most sensi- 
tive and cogent of the studies. 

As might be expected, the articles 
differ in quality. For example, the 
article by Margaret P. Robinson of 
Homerton College, England, on “The 
‘Lumen Vitae’ Religious Projective Pic- 
tures, Presented as a Group Test on 
Lantern Slides” struck the reviewer as 
not too clear or impressive, while 
"Magic, Witcheraft and Literacy: Com- 
ments on Some Beliefs and Attitudes 
among West Africans" by Gustav Jahoda 
of the University of Glasgow would 
stand up with any social scientific 
article of similar scope. 

The studies as a whole tend to un 
line the difference between American 
and European traditions in psychology, 
for not all that the American psychol- 


s 
der- 


ogists will sense as different im the 
volume stems from what most will 
atholic idiom. 


recognize as the Roman C i 
The difference we have in mind is 
noticeably lower standard of statistical 
precision in European studies, but a 
richer base of scholarly background, 
which tends to make greater use of 
what Gordon Allport calls “the most 
sensitive measuring instrument ever de- 
vised,” namely the human mind. Studies 
such as we have here often gain in 
significance what they may yield in 
precision. An example is the article 
"Recent Research into the Psychology 
of God-consciousness in Meditation" by 


Alfons Bolley of the University of Bonn. 
ported state- 


less touches 


a 


Despite some unclearly = 

d the article neverthe ib 
vip Mer processes of the religious 
self at a depth far beyond that of the 
usual writer in the field of the Psy- 
of Religion. Somewhat the 
f the article “Per- 
he Religicus Ex- 
by Göte Kling- 
College 1n 


chology 
same might be said o 
ceptionlike Images in 1 
perience of the Child" 
berg of Falun Teachers Gell 
Sweden, though his generalizations are 
more careful. His conclusion that the 
greater incidence of eidetic and. viston- 
ary imagery, often of a religious nature, 
which he shows to be true of the child, 
may contribute to give the teacher “a 


deeper appreciation and perhaps respect 
for what takes place in the concealed 
life of his pupils,” appeals to us as not 
only sound but appropriate as well. In 
view of what the hallucigenic drugs 
are revealing to us of the hidden poten- 
tialities of the human mind, this clue 
to the nature of religious experience 
may well be checked and pursued by 


others. 

The article by Siegman in the French 
edition “La Notion de Dieu et l'Image 
du Père,” is a comparative study of 
children in Israel and the U.S.A., which 
combines significance with rigorous 
methodology. Presumably the excellent 
article by a former President of the 
American Catholic Association, Salva- 
tore Di Micahel, “Les Retentissements 
affectifs de l'Handicap physique sur les 
Attitudes religieuses," is available some- 


where in English. 


B« perhaps the most valuable fea- 
ture of the issue is the generously and 
perceptively annotated 38 titled bibliog- 
raphy of important works in the field of 
the Psychology of Religion supplied by 
the Editor, thereby bringing up to date 
a similar bibliography published by 
Lumen Vitae in 1957. Most of these 
titles are English or French with a 
sprinkling in Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man. We know of no one who is better 
read in the international literature of 
the Psychology of Religion than Father 
Godin. 

The question may well be raised as 
to the value of these pages for the non- 
Catholic psychologist or religious edu- 
cator. Enough has already been said to 
suggest the intrinsic value of these 
studies. But it is true that some articles 
are directed toward the solution of 
peculiarly Catholic problems, such as 
the sensitive discussion of “Catechetical 
Pedagogy of Mentally Deficient Chil- 
dren” by Abbé Bissonier of the Graduate 
Catechetical Institute of Paris. Yet even 
in this somewhat parochial area Lumen 
Vitae yields an unexpected bonus. It is 
a paradox that though no American 
psychologist would blush to identify 
himself with, say the Kickapoo Indians, 
for purposes of study (and would very 
likely come up with a very sympathetic 
and perceptive account) a bashful hesi- 


tancy would probably overcome him 
when it came to showing too warm 
appreciation of the Roman Catholic 
church, or other religious groups. This 
might even include some Catholic psy- 
chologists. And yet these religious people 
are those with whom he rubs elbows in 
his daily life. Their cultural contribu- 
tion deserves to be understood just as 
sympathetically as that of the Kicka- 
poos; and beside, the over-all cultural 
reward for Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike will be much greater. This and 
other issues of Lumen Vitae will in- 
struct him as a psychologist and will 
also help him to understand Catholic 
culture at its best. The volume is warmly 
recommended. ! 


Things Take Shape 


N. S. Sutherland 


Shape Discrimination by Animals. 
Experimental Psychology Society 
Monograph No. 1. Cambridge, 
England: W. Heffer and Sons, 
1961. Pp. iv + 68. 1/1/0 or 
$2.94. 


Reviewed by Cart E. Suerrick Jr. 


The author, N. S. Sutherland, is Lec- 
turer in Experimental Psychology at 
Oxford University. He graduated from 
Oxford in Greck and Latin literature, 
ancient history and philosophy and then 
turned to experimental psychology. For 
the last four years he has been directing 
a research project, jointly supported by 
the Office of Naval Research and the 
Nuffield Foundation on stimulus analyz- 
ing mechanisms. The reviewer, Carl 
Sherrick, will, in September, be associ- 
ated with the Department of Psychology 
at Princeton University. CP earlier. re- 
ported on his taste for touch (CP, Jan. 
1962, 7, 19). Although his primary focus 
is on cutaneous matters, he does at least 
occasionally raise his eyes to, and in- 
volves his cortex with, other modalities. 


T AN AGE when more time is required 
to do finished research and less jour- 
nal space is available to report it, the 
appearance of a new monograph seis 
is a welcome event. The Experimental 
Psychology Society Monograph Series is 
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intended to provide an outlet for 
worthy contributions that are too long 
for journals and too technical to be 
published as books. 

Sutherland's work, the first of 
new series, purports to review 
topics: the methods, materials, and 
measures for the analysis of shape dis- 
crimination by animals, and the results 
of such analyses, The author describes 
experimental work that attempts (a) 
to determine the discriminability of 
shapes, and (b) to discover the prop- 
erties or dimensions in terms of which 
shapes are discriminated. By eliminat- 
ing from his discussion such issues as 
the continuity non-continuity dispute, 
effects of early experience, or the es- 
tablishment of learning sets, the author 
hopes to prevent a number of large tails 
from wagging his chosen dog, i.e., dis- 
crimination per se. Such a thorough 

isolation of the subject from its empiri- 
cal context will surely elicit 


this 


two 


uneasy 
mutterings from some readers, especially 
when they read, * 


- the question 
(how animals come to classify shapes) 
is logically independent of how that 
mechanism came into existence, i.e, 
whether it is the result of genetical or 
empirical factors? (p. 3). On p. 13, 
however, Sutherland notes that limits to 
discriminatory capabilities may be de- 
termined by the method of carlier train- 
ing. Sutherland's statement should 
therefore be amended to read that the 
assumption of logical independence of 
acquisition and performance is valid 
only to the degree that the obtained 
measures of performance are independ- 
ent of the acquisition process. 

The review of methods, materials and 
measures for studying shape discrimina- 
tion should be rewarding to the grad- 
uate student and the friendly stranger 
to this area of animal behavior. In this 
problem area, the review appears to be 
systematic and nearly exhaustive. The 
Serie of experimental studies by Suther- 
land of shape discrimination in the oc- 
topus, for which he is best known until 
now, has prepared him for this careful 
examination of the several problems in 
this difficult field. A critical review of 
the results of nearly all pure discrimina- 
tion studies comprises most of the rest 

of the monograph, except for a brief 

but interesting description of the au- 
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thor's hypothesis of stimulus analysis by 
scanning. The hypothesis permits, for 
example, explanation of the paradox of 
ease of discrimination of some mirror 
images and not others. 


As a source of experimental designs, 
working hypotheses, and  low-order 
theory in this problem area, the mono- 
graph should be unsurpassed for some 


time to come. 


Measuring Values in Five Cultures 


Florence Rockwood Kluckhohn and Fred L. Strodtbeck, with the assistance 
of John M. Roberts, A. Kimball Romney, Clyde Kluckhohn and Harry A. 


Scarr 


x . "ter D. 
Variations in Value Orientations. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1961. Pj 


xiv + 437. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Raren K. Wurre 


Florence R. Kluckhohn, widow of an- 
thropologist Clyde Kluckhohn, is asso- 
ciated with Harvard's Department of 
Social Relations where she has worked 
on the long-term “values project” in 
that department. Fred Strodtbeck, co- 
author, is Associate Professor of Sociol- 
ogy al the University of Chicago. 
Though he has professed sociology at 
Chicago and elsewhere, he is an APA 
member and has done his research 


on 
such problems as small groups, includ- 
ing juries, husband and wife inter- 


action, and three person families. The 


reviewer, Ralph K. White, is the White 
of the famed Lewin, Lippitt and 
White team of researchers. He is also 
the White of the White and Lip pitt 
who wrote Autocracy and Democracy 
in 1960 (CP, October 1961, 6, 366). 
Without collaboration 
booklet, 


Analysis, 


he wrote the 
sponsored by SPSSI, Value 
He is now Chief, Special 
Division, Research and Refer- 
ence Service of the U, S. 
Agency and his chie 
Sovie 


Projects 


Information 
f concerns are the 
t perception of the United 
and barriers to communication b 
the two countries. 


States 
ctween 


Tm BOOK represents a real break- 
through in the application of rigor- 


ous quantitative methods to the study 
of those psychological intangibles that 
most of us regard as crucial but that 
are often assumed to be open only to 


a purely qualitative approach. Its sub- 
ject-matter consists chiefly of four veiy 
broad “value orientations” implicit a 
the daily lives of five communities in 
New Mexico, representing five rather 
heterogeneous cultures: Zuni, Navaho, 
Mexican (Spanish-American), Mormon 
and Texan. — 

The primary and most distinctive 
technique used is a highly standardized 
interview that seems beautifully adapted 
to administration. in widely different 
cultures and to the making of uen 
cultural comparisons. It consists of 22 
questions, one of which may serve tO 
illustrate the character of the instru- 
ment. The respondent is asked to choose 
between two bosses: “One was a fair 
enough man, and he gave somewhat 
higher pay than most men, but he was 
the kind of boss who insisted that men 
work hard, stick on the job.... The 
other paid just average wages but he 
Was not so firm. He understood that @ 
worker would sometimes just not turn 
“p—would be off on a trip or having 


» 


a little fun for a day or two... 
Preference for the first boss is counted 
as illustrating the *Doing" value orien- 
tation (working, achieving), while 4 
Preference for the second is counted 25 
illustrating the “Being” orientation (im- 
mediate enjoyment or "spontaneous €X- 
pression in activity of impulses and 
desires"), 

Using this instrument it is found, for 
example—and demonstrated with ad- 


21 


—— =e 


mirable statistical rigor—that, in the 
value-orientations measured, the two 
Anglo-American communities (Mormon 
and Texan) are fairly close to each 
other. And, more surprisingly, it is 
found that the culture differing most 
radically from the Anglo-American is 
not the Zuni or the Navaho but the 
Spanish-American. Where the Anglo- 
Americans are concerned. with "Doing" 
the Spanish-Americans are concerned 
with "Being," Where the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans are planful and future-oriented the 
Spanish-Americans tend to live in the 
present moment. Where the Anglo- 
Americans think man should seek mas- 
tery over nature the Spanish-Americans 
think he is subjugated to nature, and 
should fatalistically accept his role. And 
where the Anglo-Americans are highly 
individualistic (by the measures used) 
the Spanish-Americans tend to have an 
even between individualism, 
“lineality” (accepting the decisions of 


"m 
parents and. elders), and *collaterality 
more or less 


balance 


(decisions by groups on S 
the same level). Obviously there 1S 


plenty of room here for the kind of 
arise when 


Mutual exasperation that can 
are not 


basic value differences exist and 
recognized or accepted. 


A ""— ok 
Norner contribution of the nS 
is í " »xplor- 
is its refreshing emphasis On explo 
ing “variant” as distinguished from 


ý i ; ions within 
dominant" value orientations with 
that both 


most 
*vari- 


a culture, It is here, however: 
the theory and the method seem 


i . H 
Incomplete, The chief criterion of 


ation" is not any of the fami = 

: ade 
Measures of the dispersion of indi . 
d deviation, 7° 
given mm- 
rin 


uals, such as a standar 
55 it any measure of how 2 
ivi 3 :me O! 
dividual varies from time to tie Pi 
Although ther 


x ih ther 
7 statistical elaboration 
a aspects of the data, 


1 e chief 
aspects are not explored. The 
Criterion of “variation,” greatly 


, s re- 
rated, is the degree to which the : 
7 nity as * 


enormous 


SPonse-pattern of a commu! 
Whole resembles the pattern th 
ave been produced by chance 
hypothesis), For instance, the 
and Texans are described ? 
relatively little variation in ü 
ational” (indivic 


at would 
(the null 
Mormons 
s having 
heir “re- 
a F ]ualism- 
orientation 


lineality-collaterality) since they depart 
from chance very significantly in their 
preference for individualistic answers, 
while the Spanish-Americans are de- 
scribed as having much less “pattern- 
ing” and more “variation” of response 
because they showed a much more 
nearly equal balance of the three possi- 
bilities: individualism, lineality and col- 
laterality. But does not this ignore the 
sibility that what resembles chance 


po: 
roce e may not actually be pro- 
duced by chance? In the Spanish-Amer- 
ican culture, for instance, could there 
have been a strong—and rather uni- 
form— preference for keeping the three 
values in balance? Suppose each Span- 
ish-American had been exactly like 
every other Spanish-American in valu- 
ing each of these things exactly equally. 
The forced-choice technique of the in- 


terview (which contained no open-end 


questions and reflected no variations in 
intensity) would still have forced each 
individual away from this mid-point of 
equal balance; there would have been 
a spurious appearance of randomness, 
and this randomness would have been 
mistakenly described by the investiga- 
tors as "variation." 

Less serious, perhaps, is another kind 
of incompleteness: the focus on only 
a few value orientations without real 
discussion of why these rather than 
others are regarded as crucial. Such 
values as friendship, cooperation vs. 
hostility, sexual purity, knowledge, 
beauty and humor are rarely brought 
into the theoretical picture. It is as 
if a blind man described in detail two 
of an elephants legs, an ear and a 
tusk, without discussing whether the 
elephant might also have a trunk and 


a body. 


Anthropological Psychology 


Francis L. K. Hsu (Ed.) 


Psychological A 
Homewood, Ill: 


(trade). 


nthropology: Approaches to Culture and Personality. 
Dorsey Press, 1961. Pp. v + 520, $7.95 (college) $10.60 


Reviewed by Irvin L. CHILD 


Dr. Francis L. K. Hsu, who edited and 


contributed to the present volume, is 


professor of anthropology at Northwest- 


em University. A native of China and 
a graduate of the University of Shang- 
i he took his doctorate in anthro- 
University of London and 
has taught in this country faf the last 
years. Irvin Child, the re- 
jew 4 xed his doctorate at Yale 
E the late thirties, was farmed out to 
Harvard for & while and learned so 
uch so quickly there that he was very 
d back to New Haven and has 
ver since. His interest in 
personality perhaps took 
during his year, in 1941-42, 
ierican Research Fellow and 


hai, 
pology at the 


seventeen 
yer, rece 


m 
soon calle 


been there € 
culture and 
lasting root 


in An 
as Latin 4 à : n 
flowered most conspicuously in the 1953 


book, with John Whiting, Child Train- 
ing and Personality; A Cross Cultural 


Study. 


HE TERM “Culture and Person- 
T y has for several decades now 
been used to label a field of special 
study within anthropology. The editor 
of this volume argues that a happier 
choice of label is psychological anthro- 
pology, and under that title he has as- 
sembled a collection of papers especially 
written as a survey of this field. As 
might be expected from this aim, and 
from the fact that 10 of the 14 authors 
are anthropologists, the book is oriented 
more toward anthropology than toward 
psychology. I propose to review it here, 
however, with reference to its relevance 
to psychology; and 'psychological an- 
thropology" is, like the persons repre- 
senting it here, genuinely enough inter- 
disciplinary so that it is possible 
so with only a little one-sidedness and 
without violent neglect of the 
the writers. 


to do 


aims of 


Are there psychologists who diea 


am, 
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and as yet only dream, of some day 
traveling to a distant part of the world 
for field work on culture and person- 
ality? For the gradual shaping of such 
dreams into plans, the area section of 
this book (nearly a half of its total 
length) should be an invaluable help. 
Each of the six chapters in this section 
reviews the study of culture and person- 
ality in some segment of human so- 
cieties. In the course of doing so, some 
authors quite explicitly (and the rest 
at least implicitly) indicate what theo- 
retical problems may most clearly be 
studied to special advantage within the 
region reviewed. These same chapters 
will of course be useful to all social 
psychologists as a review of major field 
rescarch and associated theory. 

The rest of the book, organized into 
several briefer sections, will be of more 
general interest to a. greater variety of 
psychologists. Three of the chapters deal 
with general problems of theory and 
method. Donald Campbell discusses the 
mutual methodological relevance of an- 
thropology and psychology; he manages 
in brief space both to state some old 
and important observations with strik- 
ing clarity and apt examples, and to 
State novel observations of equal im- 
portance. Francis Hsu (in an introduc- 
tory chapter) discusses the place of 
psychological anthropology in the be- 
havioral sciences including, of course, 
social psychology. Melford Spiro, in 
the article which concludes the book, 
discusses the place of psychological an- 
thropology within anthropology as a 
whole. In thus dealing with what one 
not familiar with his writings might 
deem a parochial concern, he shows 
that the quest for theoretical under- 
standing requires the destruction of 
parochial boundaries of academic disci- 
plines. Thorough analysis of social and 
cultural systems, he argues, requires a 
theory of personality dynamics. Should 
there be any psychologist readers who 
at this point enjoy smugly picturing 
to themselves a boundary permeable only 
in one direction, they will do well to 
turn back for re-reading of Campbell’s 
chapter. 


ee REMAINING chapters might all 
be classified as topical. Two of them 
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are centered on the concept of so- 
cialization, and primarily on hypothe- 
sis-testing research with cross-cultural 
data. In one of these, Whiting reviews 
the various studies that have been done 
on the interrelations among mainte- 
nance systems. 


socialization practices, 
tems, with a predom- 
inant explanatory appeal to personality 
constructs. In the other, Aberle con- 
centrates on factors influencing. sociali- 
zation, and draws upon ethnographic 
knowledge to Suggest new hypotheses, as 
well as reviewing hypothesis-testing re- 
search. Both these chapters 
brief pr 


and proj e 


include a 
ntation of some research not 
yet published elsewhere. A stress on kin 
relations in adult life, rather than so- 
cialization, characterizes an article by 
Hsu; he argues that special cultural 
emphasis on one or another kin rela- 
tionship underlies the broad differences 
among large culture areas, (The rela- 
tionship between husband and wife is 
the central one, according to his the: 
in the shared culture of Europe 
former colonies.) 

An article on 
of dreams, 


sis, 
and its 


anthropological studies 
by Roy D'Andrade, resem- 
bles the two articles on soci 
including a presentation 
cross-cultural 


alization in 
Of original 
research—here, on 
conditions giving rise to use of 
for control of supern 
other topical cha 
lace argue 


the 
dreams 
atural forces, An- 
pter by Anthony Wal- 
! s that study of ment 
is an opportune pl 
and psychosocial 
explanation of 

article by 
cultural 


al illness 
ace to fuse organic 
Causes in a unified 
behavior, Finally, an 
Bert Kaplan on the cross- 
use of projective te 


chniques 
does not attempt a det 


ailed review, but 
ing an admirable 
atement of 


concentrates on present 
general and critical st 
and accomplishments, 

The Subject matter of this volume 
is obviously Psychological as 
anthropological, and no chapter fails to 
refer to research by members 
disciplines, Why, then, 
psychological anthropolo 


à sy and not an 
anthropological Psycholog 


gy? Is the an. 
Swer to be found in a generalization 
about direction of sci 


ù entific influence 
which explains also why the label 
physiological psychology is more widely 
used than that of bsychophysiology? 
Perhaps, but then why do we have bio- 


aims 


well as 


chemistry and biophysics rather than 
chemical and physical biology? At any 
rate, this particular interdisciplinary 
area has thus far attracted more atten- 
tion from anthropologists than from 
psychologists. There have been, in my 
opinion, too few interdisciplinary teams, 
and the single workers have more often 
been anthropologists than psychologists. 
This excellent volume and the some- 
what similar recent book, Studying Per- 
sonality Cross-Culturally, edited by Bert 
Kaplan, a psychologist, (CP, June, 
1962, 7, 210) may do much to increase 
the number of psychologists who di- 
rectly contribute their skills and con- 
cepts to this interaction. Anthropology, 
I believe, has profited greatly from the 
impact of psychology. Psychology, I am 
sure, will profit greatly from an increas- 
ing impact upon it by anthropology. 


A Pioneer on 
Bodily Processes 


Henri Piéron 


La Vision en Lumiére Intermittente: 
Lois et Mechanismes de la Fre- 
quence Critique de — Fusion. 
(Monographs Frangaises de Psy- 
chologie. No. 8) Pari Centre 
Nationale de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, 1961, Pp. 91. 8 NF.50. 


Reviewed by S. Howard BARTLEY 


The author, Henri Piéron, now 81 years 
old, must be regarded as one of the 
pioneers of scientific psychology. His 
1927 book Thought and the Brain and 
his The Sensations: Their Functions, 
Processes and Mechanisms are widely 
known in this country. He is now Pro- 
fesseur Honoraire de Physiologie des 
Sensations au College de France. The 
reviewer, S. Howard Bartley, Professor 
of Psychology at Michigan State Unt 
versity, has done some pioneering him- 
self. For 34 years he has investigated, 
at the University of Kansas, at Wash- 
ington University Medical School, at 
the Dartmouth Eye Institute and now 
at Michigan State, the relation between 
body process and sensation or percep- 
tion. He was one of the first investiga- 
tors in this couniry to study brain 


waves. He has authored four books, 
Vision: A Study of its Basis (1941), 
Fatigue and Impairment in Man 
(1947), Beginning Experimental Psy- 
chology (1951) and The Principles of 
Perception (1958) (CP, Dec. 1958, 3, 
353). 


es reviews some of the work on 
intermittent. photic stimulation and 
attempts a general "synthesis" of the 
facts regarding stimulus, body process 
and sensory end-result. This is a timely 
and worthwhile objective, since all too 
little is written with this synthesis in 
mind, and since the understanding of 
this three-part interrelation ought to be 
one of the main aims in psychology- In 
many ways, Piéron ought to be emi- 
nently qualified to do this, for he has 
followed experimental developments in 
physiological psychology for many years 
and has done fundamental work in this 
area himself. 

He reviews briefly the work 
Cobb, Ross, Winchell and Simonson, 
Battersby and Jafli, McFarland ct al, 
and Bartley et 
all per- 


of Ives, 


Landis and colleagues, 
al, as well as his own as they à 
tain to the findings from “flicker experi- 
ments.” Very brief mention is given. to 
workers in the neurophysiology of vision 
such as Granit, Griisser and Creutzfeld, 
Lennox, Dodt and Enroth. 
As might be expected, Pié : 
familiar with the findings of earlier 
r and reports them ade- 
quately for the purposes in hand. These 
workers in their day were establishing 
and providing very gen- 
ex- 


ron is very 


workers in flicke 


the main facts c 
eral and approximate formulations 


pressing them. These workers were 
using the then known mechanisms that 
would seem to account for the facts. In 
the main the mechanisms had to do 
with photo-chemistry of the peceni 
process. The research was done in a day 


when visual neurophysiology was not 


known. 


M o recently, although photo- 


chemistry has been worked out much 
more in detail, the accumulation of 
neurophysiological data has brought 
about a significant and marked change 
in outlook on visual mechanisms. The 
use of this information has provided a 


way of accounting for many of the 
earlier overlooked or bypassed phe- 
nomena. Whereas the peripheral and 
central nervous systems were at first 
treated as mere conduction systems, 
their active role in the elaboration of 
the sensory end-result is now becoming 
increasingly recognized; fruitful concep- 
tions and theories expressing this role 
are now quite in evidence. 

]t seems certain that, although Piéron 
mentions the work of neurophysiologists, 
he has not found a truly functional 
place for their findings. He still retains 
a kind of oversimplification in his ex- 
pressed views regarding what it is that 
has to be explained and what it takes 
to explain it. 

One of the prime problems dealt 
with, and truly a significant one, is the 
relation of the “light-dark” ratio (pulse- 
to-cycle fraction, PCF) and the produc- 
` of the experience of uniform 
brightness produced by intermittent 
stimulation. For Piéron, the broad and 
major (simple) features of the function 
are the only ones that secm real or 
pertinent. Complexities are looked upon 
simply as artifacts. It does not seem 
to him that more than one 


tion 


important 
PCF will just eliminate flicker or just 
produce it (be critical), whereas Bart- 
ley, and later, Bartley and Nelson have 
produced data to show that PCF-intens- 
ity-CFF relations are not as earlier 
4 they should be 


thought to be, and a 
if only photo-chemistry were producing 


the quantitative pattern. of the end- 
results. The explanation that these 
authors give and for which they pro- 
duce corroborating evidence does not 
seem to reach Piéron, His conclusions 
seem to ride rough-shod over explana- 
tions utilizing the known facts of neuron- 
discharge, and it is difficult, from what 
he says, to see why workers in this area 
were mentioned at all. 

The monograph up to the point of 
recognizing recent data which go be- 
vond the old and in a way “conflict” 
with it, and up to the point of utilizing 
neurophysiological phenomena in ac- 
counting for sensory end-results is satis- 
factory. But from then on, nothing 
seems to come from Piéron’s efforts to 


“synthesize.” 


Potentialities 
of Nervous Systems 


V. G. Dethier and Eliot Stellar 


Animal Behavior: Its Evolutionary 
and Neurological Basis. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1961. Pp. v + 118. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Norman GINSBURG 


Both authors, V. C. Dethier and Eliot 
Stellar are biotropes and both labor at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Dethier 
as Professor of Zoology and Stellar as 
Associate Professor of Psychology. Dr. 
Dethier is an authority on the behavior 
of the blowfly. Dr. Stellar is best known 
to psychologists in general for his col- 
laboration with Clifford Morgan on 
Physiological Psychology (7950). The 
reviewer, Norman Ginsburg, took his 
PhD at the University of Chicago, spent 
two years as a USPHS research fellow, 
two more at the New York Psychiatric 
Institute and then joined the psychol- 
ogy department at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity. His research has brought him in 
contact, directly or indirectly, with the 
nervous systems of rats, pigeons, para- 
keets, myna birds and human beings. 


A THE authors view it, “the study of 
animal behavior is . . . an analysis 
of the potentialities of the nervous sys- 
tem.” About half of their little paper- 
back is devoted to the structure and 
evolution of the nervous system; the 
other half is concerned with behavior 
itself. Such an apportionment inevitably 
leads to the question: are the treat- 
ments of neurology and behavior legiti- 
mately wedded to each other, or do 
they merely reside together between the 
same covers? 

A cursory glance at the table of con- 
tents would suggest that the first half 
of the book traces the evolution of the 
nervous system, and the last three chap- 
ters finally settle down to talking about 
behavior. But this is far from the case. 
As each level is discussed, it is inti- 


mately related to the increasingly com- 
plex behavior. 

For example, after the simple nervous 
system of Hydra is described with its 
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consin but he will read it in print as 
Professor. He received his PhD at 
Michigan where he learned about social 
psychology. His book Aggression: A 
Social Psychological Analysis will have 
been published by McGraw-Hill by the 


time this review is printed. 


HE YEARS immediately following 

World War II found many social 
psychologists flushed with enthusiasm. 
Their field was bustling with activity, 
and no social problem seemed too dif- 
ficult to overcome. Social psychology 
was promises, and its enthusiasts, im- 
plicitly at least, promised many things. 
Judging from the published research of 
the period, one of the promises most 
frequently made was to unravel the 
mysteries of effective leadership. 

The present book, a collection. of 
papers presented at the Office of Naval 
Research-Louisiana — State University 
Symposium on Leadership in 1960, and 
edited by the head of the ONR Group 
Psychology Branch (Petrullo) and a 
Professor of Psychology at LSU (Bass), 
offers a good summary of the present 
status of leadership research. The early 
enthusiasm, based on insufficient knowl- 
edge and perhaps excessive ego-involve- 
ment in a discipline, has obviously been 
tempered. "There is a greater apprecia- 
tion of the complexities governing hu- 
man behavior in social settings and, to 
a certain extent, even some agreement 


as to the optimal Strategy for further 
research in this area, 


As the volume shows, 


we cannot rely 
exclusively on 


studies of “real-life” 
leaders in natural situations, Frequently 
encountered essays dealing with such in- 
vestigations too often contain only defi- 
nitions, categories of behavior, and gross 
generalizations. Sometimes they even 
seem to contradict each other, Part of 
the problem can be traced to the diffi- 
culties inherent in correlational re- 
scarch, as is apparent, for example, in 
a comparison of the report by Fiedler 
with that of Likert. In an imaginative 
series of studies, Fiedler found that 
leaders actually in positions of influence 
tended to have relatively inefficient 
groups if they did not make fine con- 
ceptual differentiations their 
most and least preferred co-workers. He 
maintains the absence of such differ- 
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between 


entiations indicates a "tendency to 
accept co-workers in a relatively un- 
critical and unreserved manner,” im- 
plying that the ineffective leaders were 
too friendly and accepting. Yet in his 
summary of the results obtained by the 
Survey Research Center in over 25 
investigations of organizational behav- 
lor, Likert contends that "employee- 
centered” supervisors, who are "sup- 
portive, friendly, and helpful," get 
higher productivity from their followers 
than do “job-centered” supervisors, Are 
the Fiedler and Likert observations at 
odds? 

Clearly, controlled experiments are 
necessary to effect an adequate 
ciliation of these seemingly contradic- 
tory contentions. To what extent are 
employee-centered supervisor attitudes 
the result rather than the cause of high 
productivity? Can Fiedler’s findings be 
traced to other factors, such as anxiety, 
that accompany a low degree of con- 
ceptual differentiation? Experimental re- 
search is the procedure par excellence 
for answering such questions. 


B. SUCH research must be guided 
by theoretical analyses of some sort and, 
here too, the present book has some- 
thing to offer. Indeed, the Petrullo-Bass 
collection. offers a wide 
theoretical approaches, Many of the 
papers in this sroup are relatively un- 
helpful (to the reviewer at least), con- 
sisting primarily of broad generalizations 
and/or general points of view rather 
than theories permitting specific pre- 
dictions, Thus, Criswell describes socio- 
metric studies of leadership, Roby pre- 
sents a scheme for organizing executive 
functions in matrices, and Schultz con- 
templates what he regards to be the im- 
Plications of Psychoanalytic ego psy- 
chology (“A person is a group and a 
group is a person - the same laws 


hold for both leve Other conceptual 
models also are ; 


though some of t 
their attempts. at 


recon- 


spectrum of 


available. Provocative 
hese papers may be, 


the construction. of 
comprehensive theoretical superstruc- 


tures generally leaves the reader with 
the feeling he is not anchored solidly to 
reality, We may gain more from less 
ambitious formulations combining spe- 
cific hypotheses With empirical tests. 
Again, the Present book offers a num- 


ber of such reports. To cite a few, 
Havron and McGrath summarize some 
findings concerning the contribution of 
the leader to the effectiveness of mili- 
tary groups, Bronfenbrenner deals with 
familial antecedents of leadership and 
responsibility traits in adolescents, 
Guetzkow highlights some of the differ- 
ences between laboratory groups devel- 
oping stable hierarchical divisions of 
laber and other groups failing to be- 
come so organized, and Hollander dis- 
cusses status differences in the freedom 
to be a nonconformist. 

These latter reports are the 
satisfying part of the volume. They con- 
tain findings and theoretical discussions 
which surely must be incorporated into 
any formula and/or review claiming 
to be comprehensive. But more than 


most 


this, some of the papers demonstrate 
the vital role laboratory experiments 
can and will play in the development 
of precise theoretical propositions. 


Hard Nosed 


Human Relations? 


Eliot D. Chapple and Leonard R- 
Sayles 


: De- 
The Measure of Management: 
signing Organizations for Humar 
Effectiveness. New York: Macem! 
lan, 1961. Pp. v + 218. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Louis B. BARNES 


Both Eliot D. Chapple, with a PhD» 
from Harvard, and Leonard R. Sayles: 
with a PhD from M.I.T., are Professors 
of Management at Columbia; Chapple 
also serves as president of E. D. Ghar 
ble Company, a management consulting 
firm in Darien, Connecticut, Also Bi 
Chapple is the Chapple of Chapple an^ 
Coon who wrote Principles of Anthro- 
pology in 1942. Dr. Sayles latest bogh; 
Personnel: The Human Problems ° 
Management, was written in collabora- 
tion with George Strauss and appeared 
in 1960. Louis B. Barnes, the reviewer: 
is Assistant Professor at Harvard's Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration: 
He has been teaching Organization? 


‘eA 


Behavior in that school's Program for 
Management Development. In 1960 he 
published Organizational Systems and 
Engineering Groups and in 1961, in 
collaboration with others, Organiza- 
tional Behavior and Administration, 


T. EACH year's crop of behavioral sci- 
ence publications, most of us recog- 
nize an almost traditional “were 
smarter than you were last year” flavor. 
“You,” in the past has meant S-R theo- 
rists, industrial engineers, organizational 
planners, managers, or anything having 
to do with the Hawthorne studies. More 
recently, “you” represents those who 
once advocated human relations, in- 
ductive research, Gestalt psychology, in- 
terpersonal empathy, and even the rel- 
evance of the behavioral sciences for 
business practitioners. 

Some of this behavioral science one- 
upsmanship, of course, is justified. How- 
ever, some of it seems based upon weak 
ground within a framework of weaker 
logic. The Chapple-Sayles book unfor- 


tunately continues the tradition. The 
authors have written what the book 
al pres- 


jacket describes as a “controversi 
entation” and “a strikingly new ap- 
and the human prob- 


proach to work à 
“new 


of organization.” This 
lesigned to tie together the 
technol- 


lems 
approach is d 
inizational phenomena of 
structure, and personality with the 
actional behavior 


orga 
ogy, 
links provided by inter 
of individuals. Chapple and Sayles be- 
it industrial engineers have been 
chnology, organiza- 
organizational 
and human relations experts 
but no one has really 
approach that keeps 
related. Con- 
empt to pro- 
which 


lieve tha 
concerned with te 
tional theorists with 
structure, 
with people, 
taken a systems 
these three dimensions 
sequently, the authors atten 
integrative position, 
sonal interaction as the 
ating work flows be- 
ds of each 
and 


vide an 
treats. interperson: 
crucial measure rel 
tween individuals to. deman 
job within an organization structure 
to individual personality traits. 
The authors maintain that both in- 
and particular job 
accurately de- 
through work 
procedures. 


dividual personality 


requirements can be 


scribed and measured 
or interview 


sampling B 
) build the sci- 


"Therefore, why not (a 


ence of organization upon a bedrock of 
such definable, measurable entities as 
these, and (b) stop worrying about in- 
dividual feelings, intentions, or attitudes 
either as they exist or as management 
(prodded by the human relations ex- 
perts) believes they should exist. They 
further contend that “conversion” at- 
tempts to change attitudes, feelings, etc. 
per se are difficult if not impossible in 
industry. They acknowledge the exist- 
ence of attitudes and feelings, but not 
as entities that can be measured ac- 
curately, addressed directly, or changed 
by persuasion. Instead, Chapple and 
Sayles argue, change the job technology 
or organizational environment, and if 
that doesn't work, change the person 
to another job. Only then, they say, will 
the technological system and each in- 
dividual's interactional requirements be 
jointly engineered in such a way that 
the individual is not forced into an 
organizational mold. 


dT MEASURE OF MANAGEMENT is 
impressive as an industrial engineering 
approach to job and personality inte- 
gration. It does not come through to 
this reviewer as the tested blueprint for 
an organizational science or as ready for 
present day application as Chapple and 
Sayles claim. The book's empirical data 
are limited to several very short case 
descriptions, and the reader has the im- 
pression of being oversold and underin- 
formed, The authors might have helped 
both the book and the reader more if 
they had stated their propositions and 
presented. more objective data to sup- 
port them. A case in point is the mate- 
rial in the chapter summarizing Sayles 
1958 book, Behavior in Work Groups. 
The propositions are there, just as they 
were in 1958, but there is no greater 
sense of empirical support or research 
progress than there was in the earlier 
book. The Measure of Management 
would have provided an excellent. ve- 
hicle for the authors to build upon 
that rough beginning by describing fu- 
ture research. 

In addition, the new “integrative ap- 
proach" in this book seems as polarized 
and oversimplified as the “extremist” 


(last year’s) views the book attacks. In 


several cases, too, the attack seems 


aimed at strawman targets, e.g., there 
seems little basis for the statement that 
Elton Mayo “and his followers made 
the ‘informal’ a catchall for everything 
not on the organization chart” (p. 210). 
(The accusation seems even stranger in 
light of the studies by Mayo’s associates 
and followers which are cited approv- 
ingly by Chapple and Sayles). 

Nor would many teachers of organi- 
zational behavior agree to the Chapple- 
Sayles interpretation that “Most of the 
theories of human relations experts to 
accomplish change can be summarized 
in these principles: (1) one should try 
to persuade, not force changes on peo- 
ple, (2) one should get the other per- 
son’s point of view and allow him to 
feel that he is contributing to the 
change, and (3) if you know why the 
individual is resisting change, you can 
change him, particularly if he also un- 
derstands your point of view.” 

It is not the intent of the reviewer 
to detract from the very real contribu- 
tions this book makes in highlighting 
interaction description and measurement 
as aids in research methodology. Nor 
are the present criticisms | directed 
against integrative approaches to the 
scientific study of organizations. Instead, 
the intent here is to express regret that 
not much in the way of genuine and 
empirically supported integration exists 
in this book to help either the line man- 
ager or the student of organization eval- 
uate its real merits. 


u 


We must never abandon the task of 
essential creation despite all the obstacles 
in the way. Our very difficulties may 
force a solution. The problem should not 
resolve itself to a choice between writing 
down to the mass audience or shunning 
it. The answers lie within the conscience, 
tenacity, fortitude and skill of individual 
artists. Each man must learn what he 
wishes to say and work very hard to 
say it in the manner most compatible 
with his spirit, taste and inclination, 


—Hanorp ÜLURMAN 


wW 
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Children Develop and Texts 


Accumulate 


Warren R. Baller and Don C. Charles 


The Psychology of Human Growth and Development. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961. Pp. xvi + 4392. $5.50. 


Horace B. English 


Dynamics of Child Development. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wi 


1961. Pp. xvi + 461. $5.75. 


Boyd R. McCandless 


inston, 


Children and Adolescents: Behavior and Development, New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961, Pp. x 4- 521, $6.50. 


Elizabeth Lee Vincent and Phyllis C. Martin 


Human Psychological Development. New 


vi + 522. $6.50, 


York: Ronald Press, 1961, Pp. 


Reviewed by GLEN HEATHERS 


The two authors of the first book listed 
above are both Nebraska PhD's; War- 
ten R. Baller is still at Nebraska as 
Professor of Educational Psychology; 
Don C. Charles moved on to become 
Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Iowa State College. The author of the 
second book, Horace B, English, is Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology at 
Ohio State University, In 1958 he 
duced with Ava C. English, A Compre- 
hensive Dictionary of Psychological and 
Psychoanalytical Terms, Boyd R. Mc. 
Candless, author of the third book, is 
Research Professor and Director at the 
Lowa Child Welfare Research Station 
at the State Oniversity of Towa. Both 
authors of the fourth book Elizabeth 
Lee Vincent and Phyllis C. Martin, 
profess at Chatham College in Pitts- 
burgh and in Chatham's Department of 
Human Development and Behavior. An 
earlier product of their collaboration 


pro- 


was Human Biological Development 
(1960). Glen Heathers, who was per- 
suaded by CP to review all four books, 
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is Professor of Education at New York 
University and Coordinator of the Ex- 
berimental Teaching Center's Dual 
Progress Plan. He did his doctoral work 
with Hull at Yale, Spent two years on 
the staff of the Social Science Research 
Council and another seven at the Fels 
Research Institute where he studied 
emotional dependence 
ence, Currently he is 
On new 


T HAS BEEN sai that what a person 

gets out of a book depends largely 
upon what he puts into it, Consideri g 
the differences among these four texts 
in developmental Psychology, it is evi- 
dent that What is learned will depend 
as much on the text that is chosen as on 
the learner, Doubtless the biases of the 
professor whom the student inherits will 


continue to take precedence over the 
student’s needs in the matter of text se- 
lection. Unfortunately, students must 
enter the educational lottery, pay their 
money, and take their chances. 

The texts under review were written 
with different students and different 
Purposes in mind. Vincent and Martin 
intend their book as an introduction to 
psychology for use in a general educa- 
tion course given. freshmen and sopho- 
liberal arts colleges. This 
volume, covering the life span from 
womb to tomb, offers a mighty sketchy 
Presentation of research in develop- 
mental psychology. Discrete research 
findings are reported frequently, but 
the studies giving rise to these findings 
are never described. 


mores in 


The authors’ attempts to explain as- 
pects of development are illustrated. by 
the uses they make of neural learning 
theory 


“As nerve impulses pass again 
and again over the same synaps or 
again and again fail to pass over the 
Same synapses, habits of behavior, me 
cluding habits of thinking, develop 
(p. 259). It's that simple. The authors 
account for an adolescent boy's failure 
to replace his mother as the person 
selecting his clothing by explaining that 
» - it was more comfortable to keep 
the impulses going over the same ola 
synapses than to force them over new 
ones” (p. 263). Certainly this volume 
is not a proper text for a first course 
in psychology. 


^ 


In sharp contrast, McCandless pe 
the liberal arts student an account 9 
psychological development that is 
solidly anchored in theory and m 
tressed with an extensive and carefu 
review of research studies, He invites 
think systematically 


the student to 
about the process of child atanalap ey 
and to review the research studies A 
test major 

explaining 


theoretical approaches 

development. McCandless 
treat childhood and adoles- 
cence separately except when discus: Pid 
physical development, To undergrad 
ates, this book should prove both illum 
inating and challenging, and graduate 


i ess will 
students in psychology doubtless W 


does not 


find it valuable as a reference work. 
The text by Baller and Charles, and 

that by English, were written primarily 

for teachers, though English hopes that 


his book will be useful also to parents. 
While Baller and Charles wish to pro- 
vide teachers with a knowledge of child 
development that is "functional in 
school situations," they place the major 
stress on giving the student "an appreci- 
ation and understanding of research in 
education." Primarily, the book is a 
review of theory and research findings. 
Suggestions to teachers add a practical 
note. 

English deliberately departs from the 
customary practice of reviewing devel- 
opmental research, electing instead to 
treat. developmental psychology as ap- 
plied science or technology. His aim in 
this revision of his Child Psychology 
is to help the teacher and parent utilize 
principles and facts as guides to action 
in promoting child development. He 
makes clear that helping children 
develop requires an understanding of 
how and why they differ, rather 
than a set of “rules of thumb." For this 
ing topics such as 


reason, when disct 
discipline and school achievement, he 
relies on. principles of behavior, and on 
the research evidence supporting them. 
"Throughout the book, English talks to 
teachers and parents in practical terms. 
He does not hesitate to offer a set of 
"earmarks of good di cipline,” or to 
suggest how to influence children’s be- 
havior through the judicious use of in- 


centives. 


y DIFFERENC 


invoke the question: What should a 
student learn in an introductory 
in psychological development? 
is is that any student 
should be given a basis for understand- 
ing both stability and change in the 
individual's psychological make-up from 
of development to another. 
know the major 
of psychological 


among these texts 


college 
course 
This reviewer's bia 


one stage 
This requires that he 
aspects or problems io 
development, the chief theoretical ap- 


a npe ad 
proaches to interpreting stability and 
characteristics, 


change in psychological 
: research 


and a sampling of important 
findings bearing on the central 
lems of development. Jt is important 
that all students, including would-be 
practitioners with children, understand 


S ing 
vchologist’s methods of studying 


prob- 


the ps 


development. 


Admittedly, I am offering an ideal- 
ized statement of criteria for texts in 
developmental psychology. Thus far, re- 
search tells us relatively little about 
how individuals develop. We have many 
cross-sectional studies that provide 
norms applying to groups of children of 
different age levels. We have a good 
many studies that test hypotheses about 
the effect of antecedent conditions on 
characteristics within groups of chil- 
dren. Only a few studies represent the 
longitudinal approach in which the de- 
velopment of particular individuals is 
traced from one stage of life to an- 
other. In consequence, any text that 
depends on research gives a highly 
generalized and inadequate account of 
individual development. The picture of 
the developing individual that emerges 
resembles a collage whose segments ar- 
ticulate. poorly. 

Especially striking is the near lack 
of research information on stability or 
continuity in psychological develop- 
ment. Each of the texts under review 
refers to the individual as a system 
characterized by continuity as well as 
change. Vincent and Martin boldy as- 
sert: "By adolescence, we develop a 
central core of personality which per- 
sists throughout our lives, and around 
which other later-developing peripheral 
traits cluster" (p. 313). They offer no 
evidence to support this claim. Baller 
and Charles were able to locate just six 
research studies bearing on the persist- 
ence of personality characteristics from 
one stage of life to another. 


Nis research offers neither an ade- 
quate description nor a valid explana- 
tion of individual development, it is 
not surprising that all four texts talk 
about development in general with only 
occasional references to individuals. 
The Vincent and Martin is or- 
ganized in terms of twelve develop- 
mental epochs. The remaining three 
texts follow a topical organization, with 
cal development, intel- 


text 


sections on ph 
ligence, perception, emotion, motiva- 


tion, social behavior, personality, etc. 


In accounting for psychological de- 
velopment, each of these texts makes 
use of theoretical orientations related 


to maturation, learning, culture, and 


personality dynamics. The maturation 
hypothesis is employed in treating sen- 
sori-motor development, and the devel- 
opment of intelligence, motives, and 
emotions. The authors usually are care- 
ful to point out that maturation seldom 
acts alone. Learning and personality 
dynamics affect the uses and evaluation 
of physique, and the development and 
uses of intellect, motives, and emotions. 

Fortunately, these texts are relatively 
free of the error of claiming that five- 
year-olds have similar traits, and that 
six-year-olds differ in consistent ways 
from five-year-olds. Major differences 
among individuals of any given age are 
recognized, though Vincent and Martin 
frequently drift toward the age-grading 
of personal-social characteristics à la 
Gesell. 

Each of the texts treats psychological 
development mainly as a process of so- 
cial learning. Vincent and Martin deal 
with this process on a descriptive level. 
They present family and culture as 
major influences on development, but 
do not discuss theories of socialization. 
McCandless offers an extensive exposi- 
tion of socialization theory and research. 
He includes a detailed analysis of the 
effects of child-rearing practices, and 
has chapters on sex-typing and identi- 
fication, authoritarianism and prejudice, 
and academic and personal growth at 
school. English has valuable chapters 
on "emotion as a social process," and 
on “influencing children's motives" 
through employing social incentives. 
Baller and Charles offer good chapters 
on the “social-cultural basis of be- 
havior,” socialization, peer relationships, 
child-family relationships, and teacher- 


pupil relationships. 


Ox: MIGHT expect an account of 
personality development to be the cap- 
stone of a text on developmental p 
chology. All of the volumes under re- 
view include a discussion of this topic. 
Considering that. psychology is still at 
an early stage of grappling with the 


investigation of personality dynamics. it 
comes as no surprise that the authors! 


explanations of. personality development 


are tenuous, In one chapter, English 
treats the development. of sentiments 
and values, the hierarchy of motives 
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and the self-ideal. His chapter is al- 
most entirely speculative. McCandless 
discusses the self-concept and reports 
research studies on factors influencing 
it, but does not approach a convincing 
account of how it develops. Baller and 
Charles express the faith that “con- 
tinuity characterized man’s behavior.” 
Their failure to locate research evi- 
dence to document this faith leaves the 
matter at the level of conjecture. 
Methods of intervening to redirect 
the course of development are given 
less space in these volumes than the 
subject deserves, English and McCand- 
less briefly describe the theory and 
methods of child therapy. Both refer 
to the pioneering Iowa studies by Chit- 
tenden, Jack, Keister, and Page on 
changing children’s social behavior 
through training. programs, McCandless 
cites the results of a number of pro. 
grams to rehabilitate delinquent or dis- 
turbed children as Supporting the con- 
viction that “human nature can be 
changed.” These include the 


programs 
at the Wayne County Training School 
and the 


Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
School. Also, he Points to the encourag- 
ing results Ojemann and his co- 
are obtaining in 
chiatry Project 
fare Research S 
cludes: 


workers 
the Preventive Psy- 
at the Iowa Child Wel- 
tation, McCandless con- 


“Children’s methods of reacting 
to frustration and failure, 


their ways of 
handling fear, and their aggressive be- 
havior can be 


modified. radic 
constructively” (p. 440). 

None of these texts offers a Satis- 
factory introduction to research meth- 
ods in child development, Vincent and 
Martin, in a section on the Psycholog- 
ical aspects of Puberty, use three pages 
to tell how Psychologists study human 
behavior, Toward the middle of his 
text, English illustrates “the sort of 
fact-finding that underlies modern psy- 
chology” in an account of the Barker- 
Dembo-Lewin study of frustration and 
regression in Young children, The texts 
by McCandless, and by Baller and 
Charles, each devote a chapter to meth- 
odology, Neither account tells the stu- 
dent much about how children may be 
Studied, Instead, the emphasis is placed 
9n general Problems of 
method, 


Tt is regrettable 


ally and 


research 


that not one of the 


texts under discussion assumes that the 
student has had background course work 
in general psychology. The authors cope 
with the students naiveté either by 
avoiding the issue or by attempting to 
supply the missing background knowl- 
edge. Vincent and Martin best illustrate 
the former solution, McCandless, the 
latter. Indeed, McCandless felt called 
upon to include two full chapters. on 
general theory in learning and motiva- 
tion. 


The educational system is at fault in 


not requiring students to take psychol- 
sy courses in proper sequence. No stu- 
dent, whether in a liberal arts college 
or a school of education, should be per 
mitted to study child development until 
he has under his hat a working famili- 
arity with the theory and methods of 
general psychology. The American Psy- 
chological Association might well take 
leadership in correcting the violations 


of course sequence that currently vic- 
timize textbook writers, professors, and 
students alike. 

Fortunately, the authors of three of 
the texts being reviewed invite the stu- 
dent to go beyond the covers of the 
book. Vincent and Martin encourage 
students to observe children, view films, 
and do collateral reading. English re- 
ports that he is preparing a supplemen- 
tary manual on methods of studying the 
individual child. Baller has edited a 
book of readings that reprints over fifty 
rescarch studies in child development. 
These are worthy efforts in the direc- 
tion of freeing the text-bound e 

A word of prophesy is in order. ; t 
may be predicted that these four US 
are among the last that will be written 
as though a child grows, feels. e 
and learns, but seldom thinks. Out 
authors have given very little space te 
cognitive development. McCandless, 
and Baller and Charles, make no ref- 
erence to Piagets pioncering work p 
children's thinking. Vincent and Mar- 
tin, and. English mention Piaget a dus 
or two. Today, problem-solving think- 
ing and creative thinking are among the 
liveliest topics in psychological research. 
Tomorrow’s texts in child development 


are bound to reflect this fact. 


Oo 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing, Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized —never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 


Spacing. 


ALLEGED FOOLS AND KNAVES 


My review of Prof. Bonner’s Psychol- 
ogy of Personality contained four cle- 
ments: 1) a view of his work as fitting 
into a recent emphasis on cgo psychol- 
ogy, intellectual and creative competence, 
and cognitively-mediated proactive moti- 
vation; 2) a brief description of the 
theoretical position which Prof. Bonner 
claborates; 3) some comments on the 
limitations of a theory which tends to 
confound intellectual values with per- 
sonality dynamics such that the idealized 
personality is secn as the embodiment of 
time, place, and culture-specific social 
values, and 4) some negative comments 
on the way in which Prof. Bonner argues 
for his theory by implicit derogation of 
other viewpoints and their opponents. 
Some examples of the latter point: 


P. 247. “We believe it is high time for 
those psychologists who scorn the con- 
cepts of the inner man, or the self, to 
divest themselves of the fiction of the self 
as some kind of homunculus embedded 
in the biosocial organism. We like to be- 
lieve that even those who subscribe to 
the latter criticism do not believe that 
their fellow psychologists are 50 naive as 
to believe in mystical entities. It is often 


rder to 


a pose which they assume 1n order to 
ntific. 


court the appelation of being scie 


[ie., they are either fools or knaves.] 

P. 345. “For this reason, many psy- 
chologists either lack interest in the 
subject or are too timid to investigate 
it" 

P. 353. "Finally, it is very doubtful 
that the quantitative methods in psy- 
chology has contributed any truly funda- 
mental ideas to the study of human 
behavior." 

P. 420. “Underlying most 
tions is the fallacious assumption regard- 
ing basic drives, a fallacy that char- 
acterizes most contemporary research on 


investiga- 


motivation.” 
P. 421. “Most psychologists are aware 


of the problem, but they do not always 
admit ignorance regarding it.” [i.e., they 
are both fools and knaves.] 

P. 517. “Even the learning theorist 
does not claim that learning goes on in a 
vacuum; but by ignoring the learner as 
a person, he unwittingly leads one to 
believe that it does.” 

While cach of these points can be 
supported by argument, the effect of 
them all in a textbook is likely to con- 
vince a reader, correctly or not, that 
there is an attempt to make one’s own 
light seem brighter by blowing out others’ 
lamps. Such disparagement is not nec- 
essary for the support of the theory Prof. 
Bonner describes. Like  Elliotson, his 
cause is worthy, but his method does 
that cause little good. Nevertheless, one 
could do worse than be compared with 
an innovator of Elliotson's vision and 
stature. A final note: The quote in my 
review describing Prof. Bonner's feelings 
about psychology's “deadening routine of 
repeating. and recapitulating . the 
same impoverished views of man... . a 
was taken from a letter Prof. Bonner 
wrote in answer to my request for in- 
formation about himself and his point of 
vicw that I could use in my review. In 
that letter, Prof. Bonner also indicated 
pleasure at my request, and suggested 
that if more reviewers would use such an 
approach, the ensuing reviews would be 
more just than they usually are. Thus 
the quote is Prof. Bonner's own summary 


of his orientation, and was written by 
him specifically for the review, although 
he could not have anticipated my reac- 
tion to his orientation or that I would 
find his description so apt a summary 
that I would quote it directly rather 
than paraphrase it. In any case, he need 
not be embarrassed to hold an opinion 
which is shared by many psychologists, 
who would therefore be sympathic to his 
book. On the other hand, neither does a 
reviewer need to feel embarrassed about 
his contrary opinions, once he has indi- 
cated what it is that he is arguing 
against. 
Jesse E. Gorpon 
The University of Michigan 


MENSH IRRELEVANT? 


Mensh’s review (CP, October 1961, 6, 
376) of Kahn and Giffen's book. Psy- 
chological Techniques in Diagnosis and 
Evaluation, apparently covering only the 
index and front cover, seemed so lacking 
as to invite critical comment and a more 
adequate statement regarding the book 
itself. 

In what seems to be a rather rare, if 
not peculiar, method of book reviewing, 
Mensh has precisely measured the index 
reference space of the various psycholog- 
ical instruments discussed in the book, 
and, on this basis, criticizes the author's 
allotment of space to the different tests. 
Since this is rather unsound and illogical 
procedure, and since the criticism seemed 
directed primarily toward the Kahn Test 
of Symbol Arrangement, it appears that 
Mensh's statements have nothing to do 
with the book itself. Indeed, if one cares 
to read the second paragraph in the pref- 
ace (apparently Mensh did not), one 
will find the following: 


“Since it has not been our purpose to 
prepare a textbook for usc by professional 
psychologists, we have not attempted to 
mention all the various techniques in 
current use, nor to confine our illus- 
trative materials to tests whose use is 
universally sanctioned on the basis of 
scientific validity. Instead. we have em- 
ployed illustrative models that are: (1) 
well known and universally popular; (2) 
methods that we believe to be especially 
suitable for didactic purposes; and (3) 


tests in which we have a special com- 


petence because we have designed and 


developed them ourselves.” 

Thus Mensh’s desire for a high corre- 
lation between index reference space and 
test popularity does not exactly parallel 
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the purpose of the book; his statements 
on this point consequently are irrelevant. 

Mensh criticizes the book further on 
the basis of its color and the fact that 
a maze (2 X 3!^, says Mensh) is found 
on the cover and mentioned only once 
in the book. Since the design and color 
of a book cover is the responsibility of 
the publisher, Mensh's criticism on this 
point is obviously irrelevant. It would be 
just as logical to criticize the maze itself 
for being too easy to solve. 


While it is not within the scope of this 
letter to review fully the Kahn and Gif- 
fen book, a few remarks do seem war- 
ranted since Mensh did not in any way 
discuss the book in the light of its in- 
tended purpose. 


Psychological Techniques in Diagnosis 
and Evaluation is a relatively short book 
in which the authors attempt. primarily 
by example rather than description, to 
present the clinical psychologists’ ap- 
Proach to the evaluation of mental and 
intellectual disorders, and his use of tests 
in vocational and child guidance. The 
first two chapters deal with the role of 
psychology within the medical 
and introduce the concept of psy 
ical testing. Within the followin 
chapters, there are, 


setting 
cholog- 
g seven 
in all, discussions of 
fifty-three different Psychological tests 
and the type of information looked for in 
cach as it pertains to various disorders. 
The extent to which the authors have 
Presented in detail the expected per- 
formance of clinical groups on many 
diagnostic instruments, eg., the ten 
Piotrowski signs of organicity on the 
Rorschach, neurotic signs on the KTSA 
and TAT, etc., is such that it seems to 
have gone somewhat beyond the book’s 
intended purpose of orienting 
chologists to psychological t 
The amount of clinical mate: 
summarized in this book mak 
erence work ideally suited to the clinical 
intern or beginning Psychologist, but 
be more extensively det, 
sary to satisfy 
book 


non-psy- 
techniques. 
rial that is 
es it a ref- 


may 
ailed than neces- 
the original purpose of the 


Larry K. Hii 
USAF Hospital Lackland 


BRAIN INJURY CLARIFIED 


Dr. Sol Gordon, in the April, 1962 
issue of Contemporary Psychology, takes 
exception to my alleged failure to dis- 
tinguish mental retardation from brain 
injury. Dr. Gordon tends to reify the 
concepts brain injury and mental retar- 
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dation. In fact, they are conceptualiza- 
tions which have no independent 
substantive existence. Both may be 
thought of as groups of behavioral de- 
scriptions which are given names. One 
can define either as he will (as indeed 
has been done). 

My basic objection to the concept of 
brain injury, as Dr. Gordon uses the 
term, is that it violates the general usage 
of the two words—brain and injury. He 
says, “Specifically the concept of brain 
injury refers mainly to those children 
who are not mentally retarded and do 
not exhibit gross motor or sensory dis- 
turbances. The fact is that many brain 
damaged children have verbal, but oc- 
casionally also full scale IQ's, within the 
normal range. However, virtually all 
brain injured children as we arc defining 
them have areas of intellectual and be- 
havioral adequacy co-existing with areas 
of retarded functioning.” This is indeed 
a negative description, a definition by 
exclusion. He implies that certain psy- 
chological (italics his) evidence dis- 
tinguishes the behavior (italics his) of 
the brain injured from the simply re- 
tarded. 

What he is proposing is that a certain 
concatenation of behaviors and test pat- 
terning scem to have some reality. The 
evidence is obscure, and not ample, as he 
implies. That this behavioral complex (if 
it exists at all) is the result of injury to 
the brain is highly questionable. 

Even more puzzling is the reservation 
of the term “brain injury" in such a way 
as to exclude the cerebral palsies and 
the many whose mental retardation stems 
from brain trauma or infection. One 
postulate a large group who have suffered 
brain injury (an etiological statement) 
and then describe v. 
such as ment. 


can 


arious consequences 
al retardation, cerebral palsy, 
emotional liability, hyperactivity, etc. (be- 
havioral descriptions) , not necessarily 
mutually exclusive, Some of the bra 
jured may, indeed, 
havioral or psycholog 
Dr. Gordon is free to reject this us: 
The professional con 
the ultimate de 


ain in- 
be free from be- 
ical deviation, 
age. 
amunity will make 
cision on the basis of the 
best available evidence, Perhaps the tem- 
porary designation of the condition he 
describes, as “the Strauss syndrome,” 
would be a compromise, I’m willing. 


Wittram SLOAN 
Austin State School 


HOMINIZED AD VERBUM 


Richards and Cline (Contemp. Psy- 
chol., March 1962) express their concern 
over “the persistently hostile tone” of 
the review by Paul Mechl of our book 
Clinical Inference and Cognitive Theory. 
(CP, Nov. 1961, 6, 389-391) As authors 
of the book, our concern is not so much 
whether the review directs hostility 
against us as people or simply as writers 
of the book; we are more concerned 
about the fact that it provides a grossly 
unbalanced coverage of the subject mat- 
ter of the book and a misleading repre- 
sentation of the content in those sections 
which were criticized. (These comments 
would have been submitted sooner had 
not the three authors all been on the 
move at the time in which the review 
appeared.) 


To copy the style of the reviewer's 
"hominized ad verbums" (quoting Bor- 
ing), is the reviewer really unaware that 
he is under some obligation to give the 
readers a picture of what topics are dealt 
with in the book and of what interests 
may be served by it? Our book is being 
used currently by students and scholars 
for its treatment of several topics other 
than the ones mentioned by. the 2l 
viewer; surely a balanced review would 
have given some hint that there are See 
tions in the book that psychologists might 
find valuable for their own reading or 
for teaching purposes without being “ret 
rogressive” in their approach to 2 
topic. Apart from its treatment of à 
logic of clinical inference, we know ue 
it is being used as a source book for od 
treatment of cognitive theory and er 
history, for its approach to the anam 
of cognitive structures, for the study O 
the variables involved in judgments 
about people and for its discussion 9 
the validity of such judgments. 


We readily acknowledge that the un 
proach which we adopt to thc logic S E 
validity of clinical inference owes a Lope 
deal to Mcehl's own magnificent qos 
ing analysis (in Clinical versus Sa 
Prediction, Minnesota, 1954), but We 
have considerably extended the analysis 
and have critically discussed the pear 
ment of the creative act in clinical infer- 
ence. The review does not give Lau 
for the part of our model that accor : 
with Mechl's, nor does it attempt to give 
even a brief description of the extensions 
which we have made in the theory: 
Whether or not Richards and Cline pas 
right in regarding Mcchl’s review of i 
book as an ad hominum critique, it Ce- 
tainly betrays an irritable, didactic tont 


that seems to explain part of the mis- 
representation. Most of the specific argu- 
ments are too pedantic to be debated in 
this forum, but our case for the claim 
that the review is biased can be sup- 
ported by some examples. 

Review: “The anti-psychoanalytic bias 
of the book . . . [which] . . - indexes 
Mechl's name 19 times . . . but Freud's 
only twice.” 

Text: There are three references to 
Freud (one, p. 182, accidentally omitted 
from the index), and all of them quote 
the work of this scholar, without disap- 
proval, in support of the relevant point. 
In view of the orientation of the book, 
docs it really show bias that we referred 
more often to Mech! than to Freud? So 
also did the review! Mechl's book on 
clinical inference of 1954 cites Freud 
only once but we see nothing particularly 
important in that fact. . 

Review: “They dispose of ... creative 
hypothesis-formation” and "all non-syl- 
logistic inference except enumerative 'in- 
duction’ is labeled ‘non-inductive’ and 
considered fallacious.” 

Text: (p. 81) “what appears as 
] hypothesizing is the 
activation of a premise (not necessarily 
achieved inductively). The point 15 
made, p. 80, ative acts derive 


that crea x 
from postulates that spring from suc 


non-inductive sources 4$ analogy, con- 
struction, and the acceptance of state- 
ments from authority figures. We point 
out that the freedom to construct major 
premises implies an obligation for justify- 
ing the premises, which is equivalent. to 
saying that the hypothetical confirmation 
cycle has its place in clinical inference. 
This is re-affirmed quite positively on p- 
265. . 

Review: “The book . . - rationalizes 
its simplistic treatment of the clinician 
as knower." " « . + ignoring the really 
interesting cases of personalistic infer- 
ence." 

In the book, on p 
attempts are made to 


a cre- 


ative act in clinica 


p. 77-80 and 188. 
deal with two "in- 
clinical practice 


teresting’ cases from c ra : 
based on protocols quoted in detail by 
Mechl in his own book. In both in- 


attempt. to simplify the com- 
r to reduce it to a 
nitive activity of 
an example 


stances we 
plex material in orde 
form in which the cos 
clinicians can be treated as 1 = 
of a generalizable principle. This suey 
is the legitimate “simplistic” or redi 
tionist" bias of all scientific. endeavor 
that aims at explanation rather. than 
mere verbal description. 
Enough of this distasteful t 
strating the contention that 


ask of illu- 
this book 


review has gone beyond the usually ac- 
cepted bounds of criticism. As authors 
we can sce the justification for a few 
of the critical points made, but are dis- 
appointed by what seems to us the 
hostile context in which they are set. 
We hope that Contemp. Psychol. will 
consider possible procedural measures, 
such as having a reader for each review, 
to make less likely the promulgation of 
the more extreme forms of idiosyncrasy. 


Tueopore R. SARBIN 
University of California 


RonaLp TAFT 
University of Western Australia 


DanieL E. Batey 
University of Colorado 
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In the interests of renown the for 
wardness should lie chiefly in capacity 
to handle things. Successful propaga” 
dists have succeeded because the doctrin? 
they bring into form is that which the 
listeners have [or some time felt — 
being able to shape. A man who ad aie 
cates aesthetic effort and ng caer 
social effort is only likely to be ee 
stood by a class to which social efir 
has become a stale matter. To if a 
upon the possibility of culture ree 
luxury to the bucolic world may be va 
argue truly, but it is an attempt 1o a 
turb a sequence to which humanity € 

med. 
been long accustom mm HanpY 
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Una Bellissima Opera 


Gordon W. Allport 


Pattern and Growth in Personality. 
ston, 1961. Pp. ix + 592. $7.50. 


New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 


Reviewed by HARRISON G. GoucH 


Gordon Allport, is one of America’s 
most distinguished psychologists. A past 
president of the APA, professor at 
Harvard, idiographer, personologist, re- 
searcher, philosopher, stylist, author, 
and teacher, he is the exemplar for 
many psychologists and others who wish 
to study man in his wholeness. The re- 
viewer, Harrison Gough, is Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, where he concerns Bin: 
self. with clinical psychology and per- 
sonality appraisal through his teaching 
in the department and through his re- 
the Institute of Personality 
Research. He studied 
sociology as an undergraduate but war- 
time exposure to both clinical poem 
ogy and testing tempted him into E 
chology and sent him back to the ed 
versity of Minnesota, where he wor s; 
primarily with Starke Hathaway ane 
Paul Mechl. Since moving to Berkeley 
in 1949, his most highly visible produc- 
the fifteen or more 
has created; but his 
in its social con- 
than the test- 


search in 
Assessment and 


tions have been 
personality tests he 
interest in personality 
text includes much more 


ing of it. 


\ V. neen a name for the Allportian 
position for it is now apparent 


" ersonality 
that it is a true theory of persona y 


Gorpon W. ALLPORT 


and not just a point of view or a set of 
attitudes about how personality should 
be described or assessed. It is not a sys- 
tem in the grand architectonic tradition 
—constructed block by block and brick 
by brick, with deliberate intention and 
self-congratulatory commentary — but 
rather an organic emergent, a compel- 
ling, structured, and articulated perspec- 
tive on the nature of man and his 
functioning. Allport himself has stressed 
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concepts like idiographic, radix (unify- 
ing passion), and unitas multiplex, but 
none of these will quite do, nor will 
the perfunctory “Allport’s Psychology of 
the Individual” proposed by Hall and 
Lindzey meet our needs. Perhaps psy- 
chomorphology, with its emphasis on the 
dynamics and morphogenesis of struc- 
ture, strikes closer to the heart of the 
matter. 

Whatever we are to call Allport's 
position, we must acknowledge the 
splendid quality of this book. Readers 
of the 1937 Personality, a Psychological 
Interpretation, and the other volumes of 
the intervening years (e.g, The Indi- 
vidual and his Religion, Becoming: 
Basic Consideration for a Psychology of 
Personality, Personality and Social En- 
counter, etc.) will have high expecta- 
tions for this 1961 volume. And they 
will not be disappointed, for it is a 
fitting capstone to the edifice which has 
been arising. 

The book is scholarly in the best of 
academic tradition, yet is still a delight 
to read. We are reminded of Mill’s 
original intention in his concept of 
“ethology,” (not quite what instinct 
psychologists now mind), 
prompted (tactfully) to remember that 
Goldstein introduced the notion of 
“self - actualization,? re- instructed on 
Lipps concept of empathy and its 
proper definition (nowadays largely mis- 
understood), and amused by the datum 
that the term selfish was coined by the 
Presbyterians about 1640. In addition to 
these minor items we should note the 
chapters on the development and trans- 
formation of motives and the historical 
sketch of the doctrine of temperaments 
as major contributions of a scholarly 
sort, ! 

There are also innumerable offerings 
of specific information. We find defini- 
tions of conatus, satori, and the philo- 


have in 
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probe, a discussion of the type-token 
ratio, quotations from Croce, Walt 
Whitman, and the Apocrypha, etymo- 
logical analyses of emotion and motive 
(both from movere) and other words, 
the roles of the Geist and the Seele in 
ing, and the significance of 
Buber’s “I-Thou” distinction. The book 
is also characterized by an attractive 
sense of taste and gentility. We are re- 
minded (p. 430) that whereas under- 
graduates can be invited to write auto- 


biographies for courses it is poor form 
to require them, and the reader's shock 
on encountering the current psychologi- 
cal barbarism “person perception” 
(Chapter 20) is softened by Allport's 
apology (pp. 498-9). Finally, the book 
is well-written, filled with attractive 
figures of speech and quotable passages. 


j THEN, are some of the evalua- 
tive reactions which first come to mind 
on reading this book. What about more 
substantive and more specifically psy- 
chological issues? I would guess that 
most psychologists will want to know 
how similar this book is to the 1937 
Personality. In spirit the two books are 
very close, but in content there are 
distinct differences. For one thing, the 
1961 volume is broader. In 1937 Allport 
entered 586 citations in his index of 
names; in 1961 the total was 748. 
There is also a shift in the relative 
prominence of authors. In 1937 there 
were 38 names cited seven or more 
times, led by W. Stern (32 citations), 
P. E. Vernon (32), William James 
(31), G. W. Allport (22), Lewin (21), 
McDougall (21), and F. Allport (17). 
In 1961 there were 35 names with seven 
or more citations, this time headed by 
Freud (38), James (20), Maslow (20), 
Lindzey (19), Murray (17), and Mc- 
Dougall (14). Among the 15 most-cited 
authors in 1961 were five who were 
unmentioned in 1957: Maslow, Lindzey, 
E. H. Erikson, T. R. Sarbin, and R. 
Taft. Six authors who were among the 
first 15 in 1937 failed to attain this dis- 
tinction in 1961: Lewin, L. Klages, 
Wundt, Kóhler, J. S. Mill, and E. L. 
Thorndike. 
A number of persons mentioned in 
1937, e.g, Carlyle, Cicero, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Karl Marx, Marquis de Sade, 
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Havelock Ellis, Casanova, and Beau 
Brummell, were uncited in 1961, and 
at the same time the 1961 volume in- 
troduced persons, e.g, Albert Ellis, 
Epictetus, Gandhi, Buber, Kierkegaard, 
Tillich, Schweitzer, and Confucius, who 
were unmentioned in 1937. The inci- 
dence of theologians and spiritual per- 
sons in the second list is not just coinci- 
dental, for it reflects a growing interest 
in and utilization of eschatological 
writing. A few writers of importance, 
eg., Fenichel, Gemelli, and Edward 
Sapir, are not mentioned in either 
volume. 

The range of topics reveal similar 
trends, although a different convention 
of indexing reduces the 1,176 listings of 
1937 to 817 in 1961. Among the new 
topics encountered in 1961 may be 
mentioned canalization, brain-washing, 
Bar Mitzvah, idiodynamics, F 
tialism, somatotonia, nation 
and Zen Buddhism. 


Existen- 
al character, 


i Hn or the new contributions should 
be singled out for emphasis. The first is 
Allport's use of the term morphog 
to reflect. the patterning ) 
inducing essence of 
function 


enic 
and growth- 
personality. Its 
in Allport’s hands is akin to 
his earlier employment of Winde 
concept of idiographic, but 1 
stress on the organic nature 
nomenon and less on the ( 
of view of 
states: 


Iband's 
ays greater 
of the phe- 
mere) point 
the investigator, Allport 


mon to 


bi y ha 
demonstr: iology has 


c ated that these ultimate units, 
in terms of nucleic acids, 


1 rotei ge- 
netic principles, are ena cal yp alike in all 
organisms whatever their form. This dis- 
covery, of course, makes it more impera- 
tive (not less imperative ) that the forces 
accounting for the patterned integrity of 
individual Organisms be sought. The 
parallel with Psychology is almost per- 
fect. With analytical zeal we have sought 
uniform Units of all personalities (com- 
mon traits, needs, factors, and so on), 
but have lost sight of internal morpho- 


genic Patterning along the way.” : 
358). = 


The second emphasis is the distinction 
between "common" and morphogenic 
(“individual” in 1937) traits. Allport 
now proposes the concept of "personal 
disposition" for these units, so as to dis- 
tinguish them clearly from the common 
traits required by the nomotheticist and 
to emphasize their unique, individual- 
izing, motivating quality. 

In this recitation of differences be- 
tween the 1937 and 1961 books I should 
report that what has probably been the 
most-quoted definition of personality in 
psychology (*Personality is the dynamic 
organization within the individual of 
those. psychophysical systems which de- 
termine his unique adjustments to his 
environment”) has now become: 


“Personality is the dynamic organiza- 
tion within the individual of those psy- 
chophysical systems that determine his 
characteristic behavior thought. 
(p. 28). 


and 


Major THEMES 

Er Us delineate five aspects of the 
E theory of personality as dev eloped in 
this book, beginning with the problem 
of motives. After a review of the con- 
cept, in which the traditional emphasts 
upon historical and/or physiological 
motives is noted, Allport concludes that 
to the psychomorphologist motives are 
contemporary, often cognitive in charac- 
ter, and frequent functionally auton- 
omous. All three are familiar All- 
portian ideas, and are persuasively 
argued and documented in the pa 
One is impressed by the amount js 
evidence Allport was able to spei 
for cach, particularly the seconc 
(cf. Festinger's "cognitive dissonance | 
Klein's  “levelers” and “sharpeners, 
Hartmann’s primary 


“apparatus of : 
autonomy” and “apparatus of secondary 
autonomy,” and the Gestalt principl 
of "closure," all viewed as motivationa 
concepts). . 

A second major trend is the insistence 
on the unity of personality, on ats 
organizational patterning and push id 
ward consistency. The key elements m 
this unity are the personal disposition? 
(“p.d.’s”), whether cardinal (a master- 
sentiment), central, or secondary. The 
number of p.d.’s essential to an under- 
standing of a personality appears to be 
small, probably varying between five 


and ten (p. 367). These key elements 
are organized within a sphere of the 
personality which may be called. the 
proprium, and the vital self-maintain- 
ing and self-enhancing functions of the 
personality are propriate functions. 
The third consideration is the recog- 
nition of the complexity of personality. 
Because of this complexity no single 
concept or set of concepts will suffice, 
and (using the language of W. Stern) 
monosym ptomatic approaches (p. 469) 
must be rejected. This principle like- 
wise applies to methods, where a wide 
variety of techniques and_ perspectives 
is required. The complexity of person- 
ality is increased over time and during 
the life of the system. Allport writes: 


“Many of the theories that we have 
considered . . . put weight on this cri- 
Woodworth's principle of be- 
havior primacy, as opposed to need pri- 
macy, does so. So, too, Goldstein’s 
doctrine of self-actualization and Jung’s 
individuation, One thinks of Maslow’s 
growth motives, as opposed to deficit 
Ego-psychology: with its al- 
lowance for autonomous and conflict-frce 
motivation, belongs here. White's em- 
phasis on competence, Lecky’s self-con- 
sistency, Erikson's search for identity, 
Adler's style of life, McDougall's senti- 
ment of self-regard—all are oriented to 
this criterion . + - They recognize increas- 
ing order over and view change 
within personality as à recentering. but 
of tension.” (p. 569). 


terion. 


motives. 


time. 


not as abatement, 


Ne ^s the uniqueness and indi- 
viduality of the Allport says 
that psychology 
a deal with uniqueness, and 
ask of 


t come 


personality. 
is "truly itself” only 


when it cat 
that psychology 
being curious about 
i must insist, only 
patterns. Allport’s 
ainst actu- 


is assigned the t 
individual persons 
i in con- 
who exist, one in c 
crete and unique 
for clinical as ag i 
which is reiterated in 


a logical implica- 


preference 
arial prediction, 
this book, is seen as i 
principle of uniqueness. 

and perhaps the most 
*s critics, is his 


tion of the 

The final point, 
vexing one to Allport 
rn with the ends a 
with the “forward thrust” 
ality, with its processes of 
Most motivational theories, 68 


i iti ic view i its. 
choanalysis, and positiv ic viewpoints, 
; reactive, aS always 


h are alien to 


oals of life, 
conce nd g 

of person- 

becoming." 


psy- 


see man as merely 
responding to forces whic 


him or which are indifferent to his es- 
sential purposes. Opposed to this is All- 
port’s centering of attention on the 
future, on what man may become, on 
his proceptions, on his fulfillment: 


“The personality system is a complex 
product of biological endowment, cul- 
tural shaping, cognitive style, and spirit- 
ual groping. Only if viewed in this way 
can all the diverse methods of inquiry 
be brought to a focus. Their separate 
contributions can best be blended if we 
regard personality as a system—incom- 
plete but bent on growth and on be- 
coming more than it is. Any other as- 
sumption falls short of the measure of 


man.” (p. 572). 


The personality, ie, is an “open 
system," to be comprehended as much 
from its potentialities, from its goals, 
and from its destiny as from its past, 
its goads, its defects and limitations. 
Heady talk in a day when psychology's 
metaphysics is to deny metaphysics, and 
when the prevailing concepts are those 
of the mechanist, the tough-minded, and 
the super-scientist. 

So much for our perusal of this excit- 
ing and significant book. Certainly it 
contains errors and misconceptions. As 
examples, we may mention a somewhat 
superficial chapter on learning, the 
treatment of the idiographic vs. actu- 
arial prediction issue which is flawed 
by a misunderstanding of Meehl's an- 
alvses of the cognitive activity of the 
clinician (Mechl is said to *disparage" 
such activity), and the relative absence 
c material in this book by the 
study 


of ca 
leading exponent of the case 
(idiographic) method. These critic 
set in perspective and 


ms, 


however, must be 
when viewed against the book's merits 
of little moment. What we have 
here, in judgment, is a profound and 
stirring commentary on the psychologi- 


are 


cal nature of man, a book of scholar- 
ship, compassion, belief, and hope, a 
yolume worthy of a distinguished author 
and the profession to which he has con- 


tributed so much. 


Ww 


Facts do not cease to exist because they 


are ignored. 
—Hvs 
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Therapeutic Words 


Louis A. Gottschalk (Ed.) 


Comparative Psycholinguistic An- 
alysis of Two Psychotherapeutic 
Interviews. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1961. 
Pp. 221. $5.00. ! 


Reviewed by EpxvNp S. Howe 


Louis A. Gottschalk, the physician who 
edited this volume and chaired the 
Symposium on which it was based, 
is Professor and Research Coordinator 
in the Department of Psychiatry of the 
University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine. His major research interest, 
leading in the past to numerous publi- 
cations, lies in the analysis of verbal 
behavior. The reviewer, Edmund sS. 
Howe, a psychologist and a Britisher, 
took his PhD at University College, 
London in 1952 and soon thereafter 
came to the United States on a Ful- 
bright Scholarship. He stayed. Since 
1957 he has been at the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine where he 
is now Research Associate Professor of 
Medical Psychology. Since 1959 he has 
been doing experimental studies of 1) 
anxiety and verbal behavior and 2) 
verbal behavior and anxiety, with the 
expectation that the twain shall meet. 


ERAL schemes have been 
description and 


HAT SE 

developed for 
quantification of the therapists. and 
the patient's verbal behavior is nothing 
new. But it was a rare event in process 
research in psychotherapy when several 
proponents of such analytic schemes 
got together, in 1959, at an annual 
meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association, to compare methods and 
findings of thcir analyses of the same 
therapy sessions. This little book is the 
outcome of that commendable en- 
deavor. 

Six of the contributors independently 
analyze several aspects of the two par- 
ticipants behavior. The contributors 
had at hand the following information 
presented by Stanley Kanter and PA 
DiMascio: a summary of the case ma- 
terial and psychological test data: timed 
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transcriptions and taped recordings of 
the eighth and eighteenth interviews; 
and the therapists impressions of each 
session. Hans H. Strupp applies his 
multidimensional scheme to describe the 
therapists verbal interventions; George 
F. Mahl analyzes the patient's speech 
disturbance ratios (SDRs) and silence 
quotients; Joseph Jaffe quantifies select- 
ed aspects of the dyadic interaction—the 
Type-Token Ratio (TTR), word rate, 
and grammatical tense; Gottschalk, 
Kayla J. Springer and Goldine C. 
Gleser quantify free anxiety, hostility, 
and schizophrenic disorganization and 
alienation; and DiMascio presents the 
correlates of changes in the two partici- 
pants’ heart rates, and in the patient's 
skin temperature. Measures (apart from 
Stwupp's) are made over two- or five- 
minute segments; and both between- 
and within-session comparisons are pre- 
sented. 
A major shortcoming in the design 
of this investigation concerns the fact 
that only two sessions were used, and a 
seemingly arbitrary choice of sessions 8 
and 18 at that. The choice leaves the 
contributors on some unknown middle 
ground between one optimal condition 
for replication (e.g., sessions 7 and 8), 
and another condition maximizing the 
degree of genuine movement in the 
patient (e.g., two sessions closer to the 
termination of treatment). Difficulties 
in interpretation of the data then arise 
because on the one hand there are mar- 
ginally significant between-session differ- 
ences on some dependent variables 
(SDR, TTR, heart rate); but, on the 
other hand, the effects of certain unique 
events (e.g, the patient's lateness) in 
session 18 are confounded with the 
effects of other aspects of his behavior. 
Further difficulty arises because the 
within-sessions variables of serial time 
and heart rate are also confounded; 
hence, certain seemingly significant find- 
ings may potentially be artifactual, For 
instance, DiMascio reports that the pa- 
tient’s heart rate and Jaffe’s grammati- 
cal tense measure bear a correlation of 
—.92 in session 18, and one of .04 in 
session 8. (The patients progression 
from past to present tense is accom- 


panied by a slower heart rate.) Ignoring 
any question about the sign of the cor- 
relation (itself a bit of a poser), so 
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large a coefficient in process research 
should be (but is not) immediately re- 
garded with great suspicion. Since, as 
inspection of the raw data shows, the 
patients heart rate is unfortunately 
nearly perfectly negatively correlated 
with serial time in both sessions, there 
is no justification for assuming that a 
correlation necessarily exists between 
the grammatical tense and heart rate 
measures. 


Strupp’s comparative description of 
the two sessions is based upon measures 
some of which, the reviewer is con- 
vinced, are intercorrelated. No com- 
parative data are presented, however, 
and no proof is offered that on the 
whole the therapist really behaves dif- 
ferently in the two sessions. The data 
on Therapeutic Climate (which would 
seem to involve a crucial dimension for 
the type of ‘transactional’ approach 
properly espoused by all of the con- 
tributors) were omitted, and subsequent 
remarks made about the results ob- 
tained with this scale are mutually in- 
consistent. It might have been adv: n- 
tageous to present seriatim quantitative 
descriptions of discrete therapist re- 
sponses, in broad accordance with the 
procedure used by other contri butors. 

Five measures (TTR, SDR, Free 
Anxiety, and the Schizophrenic 
ganization and Whole 
consistent. positive 
both. sessions, 


Disor- 
Scales) show 
intercorrelations in 
although not all of the 
correlations are significant, Jaffe’s TTR, 
whatever one’s objection to its dyadic 
origin, bears the most consistent rela- 
tionship to other PSychological varia- 
bles, and this is an important. fact to 
know. Even so, and as Jaffe and G 
are well aware, there is some suspicion, 
Which might have been but was not 
explored, that some of these. inte 
lations may 
lap between 


leser 


rcorre- 
arise in part from an over- 


any two scoring procedures: 
for example, the SDR contains a ‘Word 


Repetition’ category, instances of which 
will lower the TTR, 

One third of the book is devoted to 
discussion (occasionally Tepetitious) by 
five participants, and a critical sum- 
mary by Gottschalk, Several omissions 
as well as predilections displayed by one 


or other contributor in the presentation 


and interpretation of his own results are 


here picked up by others, Gottschalk 


and Mahl get into a useful dyadic hassle 
about their respective indices of anxi- 
ety, and about the question whether 
Gotschalk's Free Anxiety Score is de- 
rived wholly from a representational 
model of verbal behavior, or 
from an instrumental model. 


partly 


This book should be read by all con- 
cerned with research in psychotherapy. 
While the reader will not find an im- 
pressive array of clear-cut and orderly 
facts here, he will nevertheless find 
some interesting, suggestive observations 
the implications of which will doubtless 
be further pursued in the future. The 
editor extends an invitation for others 
to make quantitative analyses of the tw 
protocols with other methods; to facili- 
tate such enterpr 
been timed in quarte 


the scripts. have 


minute segments, 
accurate to the word. Should this book 
elicit careful note of the interpretive 
problems that arose, and lead to more 
rigorously controlled investigations in 
future, it will have served a useful 
purpose. 


New Book on the Old 


Robert W. Kleemeier (Ed.) 


Aging and Leisure: A Research Per- 
spective into the Meaningful Use 
of Time. New York: Oxford Uni- 

ity Press, 1961. Pp. xvi + 

447. $5.75. 


EY 


Reviewed by Sipxey L. Press 


Robert W. Kleemeier, editor of and 
contributor to this book, is Professor of 
Psychology at Washington University i? 
St. Louis, where he continues his long 
term program of research on aging. The 
review points out his unique experience 
with gerontological problems while serv- 
ing as director for nine years of the 
Mooschaven Research Laboratory. He 
has published widely both on problems 
of aging and in the area of industrial 
psychology. The reviewer, Sidney Le 
Pressey, took his PhD at Harvard Unt- 
versity in 1917 and in the four and @ 
half decades since, has contributed, 
through more than 150 publications, to 


abnormal, industrial, educational and to 
developmental psychology (which he 
insists properly includes development 
during the maturer years). His books 
include the 1957 volume, produced in 
collaboration with R. G. Kuhlen, Psy- 
chological Development through the 
Life Span. Now Emeritus Professor of 
Psychology at Ohio State University, 
he reports that he is gaining a little 
first hand acquaintance with aging but 
as yet has gained no intimate knowl- 
edge of leisure. 


EVELOPMENTAL psychology most 
D often deals only with childhood 
and youth; and many, in industrial psy- 
chology, study work, but few leisure. 
ds us that develop- 
life; and 

work is 


This volume remin 
continues through 

increasingly, freedom from 
found to be a major and many-sided 
problem. Of the nineteen contributors 
to the present compendium, five are 
four anthropologists; 
only three of the nineteen were trained 
in psychology. The editor was one of 
these three and also chairman of the 
committee preparing this Ford-subsi- 
dized group production. One of the 


of CP is that it brings such 


orts to the attention 


ment 


sociologists and 


merits 
multi-disciplinary eff 
chologists. 

brings together diverse 
along with modern 
increase in 


of p: 

The volume 
data stressing that, 
lengthening of life and the 
the number of the old has come both 


earlier retirement and also earlier loss 
of work for many because of industrial 
there is an already great 
growing pool of older and 
Further, the present 
and work week bring 
working. Leisure 
mass problem 
These trends 
chapters of 


change. So 
and rapidly 
leisured people. 
shorter work day 
to those 
thus becomes à major 
as never, anywhere, before. 
are well known; but early i 
volume explicate them and give 


ated comment. 


more leisure 


the 
sophistic 

Various data 
time and of money 
and with details about 
different ages. Oldsters le 
go to the movies, read books. 
seems "uniquely suited to P 
tertainment and experience 
limited in ability to 


expenditures of 
all purposes; 
recreation at 
ss often fish, 
Television 
rovide en- 
those 


show 
for 


for 
their entertain 


themselves and to experience life di- 
rectly" (p. 265). However, it is rarely 
addressed to the older viewer, and what 
it does to him is not known. Mostly 
the old are ignored, in all forms of 
recreation and entertainment. 

Family composition is likely to change 
markedly and often tragically in the 
older years; the great variety of these 
possible changes and their effects are 
well explicated. So also are changes 
in relations with church, union, club 
and other community associations, and 
changes in relations to education, in- 
come, socio-economic class, family com- 
position. With the increasing age of 
those studied such data increasingly suf- 
fer both from under-representation of 
isolates and from inflation in self-re- 
ports; decreases in participation are 
probably significantly more than shown. 
The data show the old increasingly and 
as never before lacking close family and 
community relationships. This is bad 
for them and also for the community. 
“When every morning sees a thousand 
men and women aged 65 and 
over, when the typical case feels more 
deprived, emotionally and financially, 
than the rest of the population and has 
fewer and weaker secondary ties to 
constrain the response to deprivation, 
the threat to democratic political order 
and responsible community action is 
real" (p. 239). 


more 


E DITOR Kr. 


psychologist who has ever 
several years in a colony for the aged, 
contributes with an especial 
a chapter on "the use and 


ser is perhaps the only 
worked 


and so 
knowingness 
meaning of time in 
These “special settings” include com- 
munities and institutions of a great 
variety, the best of them expressing the 
best current. thinking about the old and 
about best ways of serving them, and 
yielding indications that the old are 
served well in terms of phy cal and 
emotional wellbeing. The reviewer (a 
time visitor of such places) would 
asize that these special settings 


special settin: 


long- 
emph 
offer the psychologist neglected. oppor- 
tunities to investigate a great variety of 


psychological phenomena in the older 
s, and to find usefulness in needs. 


year: 


Since now most people have much 
leisure and the old often a surfeit, the 
question of values to be found in leisure 
becomes a major issue. These values 
may range from escape, from irritations 
at home through mere time-killing or 
energy-releasing activities, to creativity 
as in painting, or to service for church 
or charity. The variety of these activities 
is great, and so are ways of viewing 
them. But relating them to life style 
puts them into coherent patterns, and 
also relates them more clearly to social 
class and personality type. What is done 
with leisure may be planned or not; as 
more people live into the later years 
and their lives are studied, norms and 
expectations should develop, setting 
helpful guide-lines for such planning. 
When the situation is viewed intimately, 
it is seen that fortunate oldsters may 
find in their later years a fulfillment of 
their lives in activities congruent with 
their long-established purposes; and they 
may still do so while adjusting to their 
decreasing energies and disengagement 
from the more demanding familial, vo- 
cational, and community relationships. 

In short (the reviewer has long been 
urging this) age should be studied as 
part of the total sweep of development 
through the life span. The use of leisure 
is also a life-long process and problem. 
Such study should have inter-discipli- 
nary perspectives. Tt can contribute 
much to understanding of long-estab- 
lished topics, yielding matter bearing on 
theories of abilities and personality 
traits, applications in adult education 
or counseling and therapy, evaluation of 
both theory and application in terms of 
long-time outcomes. The pratical prob- 
lems are urgent: mounting millions of 
old people are floundering about in their 
leisure with neither society nor science 
knowing what to do with them. Psy- 
chology should contribute much to that 
knowledge, and gerontological psychol- 
ogists might become as recognized a 


group as child psychologists now are. 
Already, a few retired APA members 
are finding here an opportunity, This 
book turns a spotlight on a variety of 
these problems, and gives some ideas as 
to how they may be worked on. 
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Set Theory in Plato's Cave 


Frank Restle 


Psychology of Judgment and Choice. New York: Wiley, 1961. Pp. xiii + 


235. 


Reviewed by Warrer Kintscu 


The author, Frank Restle, was Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Michi- 
gan State University at the time this 
book was written. He spent the year 
1961-62 as visiting associate professor 
at Indiana University, liked it there, 
was liked there, and now is there as a 
permanent member of the staff. He is a 
Stanford PhD, and has behind him a 
two year stint as research associate in 
HumRRO and a year at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences. Walter Kintsch, the reviewer, is 
Assistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Missouri. He studied psy- 
chology at the Universities of Vienna 
and Kansas, taking his PhD at the lat- 
ter in 1960. He came to Missouri after 
a year at the University of Indiana as 
a USPHS postdoctoral fellow. His in- 
terests and his research run to mathe- 
matical models of behavior. 


THIS well written book Restle 
I views behavior as a basic 
psychological process and undertakes to 
integrate large areas of psychology by 
means of an analysis of this basic proc- 
ess. He begins with some ideas on the 
way in which persons make choices, 
Applying these a 


choice 


sumptions to several 
familiar psychological problems, models 
of behavior are generated in the areas 
of utility measurement, form recogni- 
tion, prediction, detection, response 
times and psychophysics. 

The author's essentially psychological 
argument is formulated with the help 
of mathematics. Set theory is employed 
to describe the stimulus situation and 
the relations among responses are de- 


rived by means of probability. theory. 


518 


Chapter 1 contains a concise review of 
basic set theory and probability. Easy 
readability here, however, is gained at 
the cost of formal presentation. Some 
readers might well prefer the precision 
and completeness of a more formal 
argument. 

Unlike most psychological theorists 
who employ mathematics Restle favors 
a cognitive approach. But once this 
theory is translated into a formal sys- 
tem it appears to make little difference 
whether a theorist started with a cogni- 
tive vocabulary or with behavioristic 
concepts. Nevertheless, the cognitive 
flavor of the theory is always present. 
Perhaps the most crucial difference be- 


tween the behavioristic 


and the cogni- 
tive 


approach in the present case is one 
of strategy. The former tends to incor- 
porate strong simplifying assumptions 
early in the theory, producing powerful 
but restricted. theories, Cognitive. the- 
ory, on the other hand, retains a desir- 
able amount of flexibility, 


the danger of introducing 
complexity, 


but involves 
unnecessary 


Gag probability depe: 
way different alte: 
subject. A choice 
ized by a set of a 
tional stimuli or 
available represer 


nds upon the 
rnatives appear to the 
situation is character- 
Spects which are func- 
cues. An organism has 
tations of ideal situa- 
a, which are connected 
by experience or instructions to a spe- 
cific response. Schemata are thus quite 
like habits, in the sense that both are 
stimulus response Any 
choice situation is similar to two or 
more schemata, The degree of similar- 
ity depends upon the set of aspects 


tions, or schemat: 


connections. 


which the situation and the schemata 
have in common. Response probability, 
then, is a function of the proportion of 
aspects which are similar to a given 
schema. Up to this point the similarity 
to stimulus sampling theory is unmis- 
takable. But whereas in stimulus sam- 
pling theory a subject is faced with 4 
sample from the same set of stimulus 
elements on each learning trial, Restle 
treats each situation as unique and dis- 
tinct, own 
schema. 


cach trial producing its 

If each situation is unique, such a 
large number of sets of aspects must be 
considered some simplification 
must be found. The author shows that 
the problem becomes manageable if 
the distances between situations fulfill 
certain conditions. These conditions, 
furthermore, tum out to define a sub- 
stitutive scale. Thus the notion of a 
scale is reduced to the more primitive 
concepts of situation, aspect, and dis- 
tance between situations, and a connec 
tion is established between the psychol- 
ogy of choice and psychophysical meas- 
urement. Response probability is acon 
to depend upon the distance between. ^ 
situation and a schema and this dis- 
tance can be measured with psycho- 
physical methods. 


that 


adhe 
In showing a way for a rappro i 

ment between learning theory and y 

chophysics, the present book follows 


the 

lead of Luce who recently Lee 
1 1 

restrictions on response probabi es 


i dé sc 
which must hold if a psychometric e 
is to exist. Restle discusses how $C? 


H "NY He 
are related to stimulus pus argue 
does not regard psychophysical re n 

, 


as measurements of perceived wp oro 
or as input-output relationships. For n 
they are simply judgments and Sun 
to be analyzed by the same princip E: 
which apply to such responses in -mi 
eral. The resulting discussion of PS B 
physics, although admittedly incomp eu 
and speculative in part, is perhaps 
most fascinating part of the book. . 
Following his dictum that cach n 
tion is unique, the author postulates D it 
each trial in a learning experime" 
leaves a schema. Once stored, a schem? 
remains intact until rearoused. All yon 
information from the past trials of n 
experiment is retained. This assumpt! i 
differs radically from the independent" 
of path' assumption commonly made - 
statistical learning theory. According 


Restles theory, a subject's problem is 
not lack of information or failure of 
conditioning to occur, but the difficulty 
of finding access to the stored informa- 
tion. Only one schema can be selected 
at a time by means of a random scan- 
ning device. 

The idea of schema or engram, as the 
author also calls it, is one of the oldest 
in psychology and yet it is strikingly 
new on the contemporary psychological 
scene. Before accepting it, it is necessary 
to ask what schema theory can do that 
other theories cannot. One instance 
where schema theory proves superior to 


competing theories occurs in an experi- 
ment on form recognition. 


Two different 
responses were established to two half- 
moon faces. The faces were then put 
together, forming an ambiguous figure 
and responses to this new figure were 
recorded. Schema theory appears to han- 
dle the outcome, stimulus sampling the- 
ory appears not to. But the author's 
argument hinges on the assumption that 
when the two faces, meaningful figures, 
are put together to form an ambiguous 
figure, the combined stimulus contains 
all the stimulus elements in the two sin- 
gle figures. Does not a very essential 
characteristic of the separate stimuli get 
lost in the combination sO that it is 
improper to assume additivity of cues 1n 
this example? It is interesting to note 
that when questions of meaningfulness 
are avoided in such form recognition 
schema theory, stimulus 


experiments, i 
and the data agree 


sampling theory, 


quite well. 
The negative recency effect, some- 


times observed in random reinforcement 
experiments, provides another opportu- 
nity for schema theory to outshine its 


competitors. However, in this instance 


a theory is combined with the as- 
sumption that subjects are using runs 
of errors and successes as the main 
aspects of the situation. Furthermore, in 
computing response probabilities follow- 
ing runs of certain lengths, a particular 
weighting of run frequencies is employed 
which, although not at all unreasonable, 
does not seem to be an integral part of 
schema theory Or the run. hy- 


schem: 


either 
pothesis. 


T 1E BAS 


most of this book is 
theory. The use of set 
naturally from the author 


classes 10 À 
ng the [requencies 
This ap- 


theoretical structure. for 
provided by set 
theory follows 
*s technique of 
establishing a qualitative 
fashion and observil 


with which categories occur. 


proach runs into difficulties when it 
faces the problem of discriminating 
among purely quantitative. differences. 
When stimulus situations are no longer 
qualitatively different, one stimulus has 
merely ‘more of the same’ elements 
than another. For instance, one light 
might differ from another light in 
brightness. Set theory has no room for 
the concept of ‘more of the same.’ The 
author sees an alternative in the notion 
of ‘homogeneous classes of aspects.’ This 
alternative is successfully applied to sig- 
nal detection, but many other areas also 
seem to require a treatment in these 
terms, for example some of the psycho- 
physical problems dealt with in the last 


chapter. If the conceptual and mathe- 


matical problems concerning classes of 
homogeneous elements can be solved, 
it would seem much more natural to 
apply this theory to- psychophysical 
loudness or brightness scaling instead 
of introducing the somewhat strained 
concepts of largeness and smallness 
aspects. 

By pointing out the central role of 
choice behavior Restle shows a way to 
overcome the fragmentation which is so 
characteristic of present psychology. He 
freely applies a theory of judgment 
and choice to a variety of situations 
and presents the reader with a wealth 
of new ideas and new implications of 
old ones. The result is a very stimulat- 
ing and enjoyable book. 


For Babes in the Land of Design 


George H. Zimny 


Method in Experimental Psychology. Ne 


x + 366. $5.50. 


w York: Ronald Press, 1961. Pp. 


Reviewed by Rosert S. DANIEL 


George Zimny, is a Min- 
nesota PhD who went directly from 
Minneapolis to Marquette University 
where he developed the laboratory in 
experimental psychology and where he 
is now Associate Professor. Robert S. 
Daniel, the reviewer, is Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Mis- 
souri. For 20 years he has taught courses 
in experimental psychology and has 
contributed to the teaching effectiveness 
of others through the development of 
laboratory manuals, and the compilation 
of Contemporary Readings in General 
Psychology (CP, May 1960, 5, 168). 
APA’s Division on the Teaching of 
Psychology made him its 1961-62 presi- 
dent. In line with a different involve- 
ment, he co-authored, with the late 
C. M. Louttit, Professional Problems 


in Psychology (1953). 


The author, 


T nook, completely written. for 
undergraduate students who are 


“taking their first course in experi- 


mental psychology,” is a consistent 
treatment of “experimental” as method 
(not content) as the title indicates. It 
is written at a more elementary level 
than other such texts, which Zimny 
feels “take too much for granted and 
move too rapidly into intricate issues” 
for the unprepared college student. 
His objective is realized throughout 
the book by means of a highly read- 
able style, simplified organization, and 
frequent repetition of major points. 
Even an untried college freshman may 
feel that repetition becomes tedium, 
however, when he reads the definition 
of the rule of one variable 15 times in 


25 page section. Fortunately repeti- 


one 
tion is not quite so obtrusive elsewhere, 

Other devices which the author uses 
effectively are forward and backward 


references, frequent reference to paral- 


lel discussions in other texts (especially 
Underwood), and good use of à 


d H B 
Some illust 


repeatedly to give concrete Support 
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à amples, 
we experiments are used 
for 
new concepts as they arise, whereas 


there are enough new ones introduced 
to keep interest from lagging. 

Part I includes six chapters used to 
describe the experimental method, 
identification of variables, manipulation, 
and control. Part II is a four chapter 
description of techniques used to 
achieve experimental and statistical con- 
trol. The four chapters of Part III 
present a step-by-step analysis of ex- 
perimental procedure from problem to 
hypothesis test. In the final section the 
author covers the important step of re- 
porting an experiment, including a sam- 
ple report from a prepared experiment 

(color zones). The appendix is another 

fully reported experiment (digit per- 

ception) in a manner permitting repeti- 
tion by the student. An instructors 


manual of test questions is also pro- 
vided. 


Wires one writes for a particular 


unsophisticated audience there is always 
the danger of overreaching the desired 
level. Zimny falls victim to this at 
times. The discussion on controls in 
Chapter 4 labors the point unnecessarily 
in the reviewer's opinion. In Chapter 7 
the E is advised where to sit during 
the experiment. Instruction on obtain- 
ing Ss on page 260 is almost trivia, but 
in the pages which follow there are 
Some excellent reminders of details 
which undergraduates all too frequently 
overlook. 

The author's theoretical position is 
that an experiment is to clarify be- 
haviors which are manifestations of psy- 
chological “attributes and processes 
within the organism” (his italics). He 
recognizes that there are other views, 
but does not describe or identify them. 
“The prime goal of psychological ex- 
perimentation,” he says on page 30, “is 
to come to know the organism through 
its behavior rather than to come to 
know the behavior produced by the or- 
ganism.” 

Zimny is at his best in the sections 
descriptive of methodology (e.g., psycho- 
physics, counterbalancing). He makes 
a valiant attempt to make statistics in- 
teresting by relating such procedures to 
experimental planning. The null hypo- 

thesis is "accepted" rather baldly on 
pages 204, 208, and 320. Manipulation 
of the independent variable by selection 
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is not experimentation (Chapter 6), but 
selection may be used as a control de- 
vice (Chapter 4). Zimny is not alone 
in this view, but with such “rules” are 
we not giving students the impression 
that experimentation has arbitrary rules 
like an athletic contest? Doesn't it in- 
stead give an opportunity to apply 


strategies to the puzzles of nature? In 
this connection, any text on experi- 
mental methodology presents an amaz- 
ing contrast with the Estes Park report 
(American Psychologist, 1959, 14, 167- 
179). Where lies the compromise be- 
tween the cookbook and researchman- 
ship in the training of students? 


Weights and Hates 


Muzafer Sherif and Carl I. Hovland 


Social Judgment: Assimilation and Contr. 


Attitude Change. New Haven, 
v + 218. $6.00. 


ast Effects in Communication and 


Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961. Pp. 


Reviewed by Wiuuiaw J. McGuire 


Muzafer Sherif, the first author, is Pro- 
fessor in and Director of the Institute of 
Group Relations at the University of 
Oklahoma. His earlier books include 
the Psychology of Social Norms (1936), 
An Outline of Social Psychology (1956) 
(in collaboration with Carolyn Wood 
Sherif) and (with multiple collabo- 
rators) Intergroup Conflict and Coop- 
eration: the Robbers Cave Experiment, 
(1961). The late Carl Hovland (1912. 
1961) was Sterling Professor of Psy- 
chology at Yale. His productive. bul 
foreshortened research career was, in the 
€yes of social psychologists, 
by his leadership of the Yal 
in Attitude and Communication. He 
has co-authored each of the volumes in 
the series of which the book under re- 
view is the fourth. The three previous 
ones are: The Order of Persuasion 
(1957) (CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 258); Per- 
sonality and Persuasibility (1959) (CP, 
May 1960, 5, 150); and Attitude Or- 
ganization and Change (1960) (CP, 
Feb. 1962, 7, 43). The earlier books in 
the same area which he co-authored 
include Experiments on Mass Communi- 
cation (1949) and Communication and 
Persuasion (1953). Before tackling 
problems of attitudes and communica- 
tion, Hovland was recognized by many 
as the leading authority on verbal learn- 
ing and in recent years he turned his 


climaxed 
€ Studies 


research to such areas as concept for- 
mation and machine stimulation of 
cognitive processes. The reviewer, Wil- 
liam J. McGuire, has also had con- 
tact with Yale, taking his PhD there, 
but he was not originally with the Hov- 
land group. His doctoral work was 1m 
human learning; he later saw the light 
of social psychology. After seven years 
at Minnesota, Yale and Illinois, he 
moved in 1961 to Columbia University 
where, as a social psychologist, he 1* 
studying such phenomena as woe 
zation against persuasion and inve 
differences in susceptibility to assorte 
social influences. 


HOSE WHO appreciate an elegant a 
Tn strategy, competently carrie 
through a series of experimental nee 
should enjoy this volume. The genera 
method involves a use of analogy often 
found in earlier, separate investigations 
by Hovland and by Sherif. It consists 
of starting with a well-formed, moder- 
ately complex together with 
some hunches about how the more com- 
plex phenomenon under study will devi- 
ate from predictions of the model. The 
aim of the resulting empirical work 18 
to elaborate and specify these hunches 
so that ultimately the complex phe- 
nomen can be accounted for in terms 
of the original model plus a series of 


model 


auxiliary hypotheses to account for the 
observed deviations. The trick is to 
select from theory or from empi ical 
work in a more advanced field an ap- 
propriate model as the analogue for the 
complex behavior under investigation. 
The complex phenomenon under in- 
vestigation here is the “discrepancy 
problem" in attitude research. Given 
a social influence situation in which 
the receiver is confronted with a dis- 
crepancy between his own initial po- 
sition and that of a positively valenced 
source, what is the effect of the size of 
this discrepancy on: a) the accuracy of 
perception of the source’s position, 
b) the extent to which he changes 
that of the 
which 
an 


his 
ana 
his own opinion toward 
source. The underlying model 
Sherif and Hovland postulate is 
al one derived from psychophys- 
he effects of introducing 
lative to the 
udged. 


empir 
ical work on tl 
anchors at various points re 
series of weights, etc., being j 
The attitudinal analogues to these psy- 
include the re- 
his preferred 
advocated by 
derives largely 
notion of in- 
as norms 


chophysical anchors 
ceivers own pos tion, 

position and the position 
the source. This analogy 
from Sherif's often used 
es of reference 
auxilliary hypotheses 
pated (and ob- 
the attitudinal 


nalized fram 
of judgments. The 
to account for antici[ 
tained) deviations of 
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results from the psychophysical findings 
include notions such as latitude of ac- 
ceptance, issue involvement and source 
credibility. 

The findings appear even more pro- 
vocative when presented together here 
than they did in the original, scattered 
journal articles. Hovland's and Sherif's 
unravelling of the influence of the 
judges attitudes on the scale scores 
obtained through use of Thurstone’s 
method of equaLappearing intervals 
retains the fascination of a detective 
story even though one has been told 
long ago the identity of the villain— 
the elimination of the "sloppy" (actu- 
ally, the highly-involved ) judges. Their 
Chapter 5 account of this investigation 
d serve as corrective medicine to 
e who is inclined to scoff at the 
nce of minor variations in meth- 


shoul 
anyon! 
importa 
odological tactics. 

Another valuable contribution is 
Sherif’s “Latitudes of acceptance and 
rejection” technique of attitude meas- 
urement in place of merely locating 
espondent's single most preferred 


the r 
position Attitude researchers will prob- 
ably make increasing use of this pro- 


cedure which yields at the same time 
information on the respondent’s position 
and his involvement with the issue. 


T FINDINGS of greatest theoretical 
interest are those dealing with assimila- 
tion and contrast effects in opinion 
change. Dozens of new findings are pre- 
sented regarding the conditions for such 
effects. The authors admit a lack of 
clarity in the picture that emerges. This 
reviewer feels, however, that they are 
not sufficiently explicit about the per- 
sistent deviation of the social from 
the psychophysical results. With the 
emotional material in the former situa- 
similation effects predominate, 


tion 
and with the neutral material in the 


contrast effects are the rule. It 
s an occupational hazard of 
tion 


latter, 
is perhap: 
the analogue-and-devi: 


using re- 
search strategy that one becomes so 
enamored of the provisional analogue 
that one is inclined to dismiss, rather 
than heuristically exploit, the obtained 
deviations from it. 

One dialectical 
discrepancy work, receiving rather scant 


fascination of the 


Cart I. HovLAND 


mention in this volume, is the contro- 
versy between the Hovland-Sherif group 
and the Festinger group regarding the 
interaction effect on attitude change 
between size of discrepancy and involve- 
ment. The findings of Zimbardo gen- 
erally supporting the Festinger position 
are mentioned, but questioned on the 
basis of a distinction. between nat- 
uralistic and — experimentally-induced 
involvement. This weak rejoinder is 
especially surprising since Zimbardo 
himself proposed another distinction 
(between issue-/and — response-involve- 
ment) that provides an explanation 
both more complimentary to the Sherif- 
Hovland position and more heuristically 
useful, Further pursuit of this problem 
should result in the improvement of 
both theories. 

In one respect this Hovland-Sherif 
raceful than the 
tingerians. Both 


work looks more g 
related work of the F 
theories allow multiple modes of re- 
changing one's 


ducing discrepancies: 
position, downgrading the source, dis- 


torting the message, ete. The Festinger 


group have been treating these modes 
as if they 
when they 


that 
analyze for the use of one 


were alternatives, in 


mode they eliminate subjects who have 
made considerable use of another mode 


This rejection of cases from the original 
sample has attracted a perhaps exmonsi: 
ated, but not completely unfounded 
criticism from some à : 


quarters. In the 
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Sherif-Hovland studies reported here, 
the modes are treated as if used con- 
comitantly in that the same subjects 
who provide evidence of the use of 
one mode are used to show the use of 
others. The Yale group's more elegant 
and defensible analytic procedure is 
probably due not to any real difference 
in theoretical assumptions between them 
and Festingers group, but rather to 
their greater attention to developing 
sensitive and reliable measurement pro- 
cedures that permit them to demon- 
strate. over-all effects. without resorting 
to a partition of the sample on some 
@ posteriori basis. 


D TWO main criticisms of the 
book that their discussion 
of some concepts, particularly in the 
scaling area, is confused and b) that 
they ignore many relevant substantive 


are a) 


findings fairly crying for discussion. 
We find, in a single pa ragraph (P. 
200) a confusion between the uni- 


dimensionality of a scale, its continuity 
and its cumulativeness, In several places 
the authors insist that paired-compari- 
sons methods require simply that the 
subjects discriminate between the items 
without ordering them, when in fact the 
latter is typically part of the task. Some 
more obvious failures of scholarship in- 
clude the neglect of: Fisher’s fine wo 
on discrepancy; Pettigrew’s and Wal- 
lach’s on the “Category Width” response 
set (obviously related to latitudes of 
acceptance and rejection); Norman An- 
derson’s work on 
model which, 
attempts to 

phenomena, 


the linear-operator 

with grim parsimony, 
account for discrepancy 
contrasting dramatically 
with the complex assimilation-contrast 
model of the authors. Particularly un- 
fortunate is the neglect of the work of 
Cohen, Brehm and their Festingerian 
colleagues on the important 
ment" controversy, 


"involve- 


In one sense the limited scholarship 
of the book is an asset; it allows the 
historical the authors? 
own research to stand out clearly to 
the reader, Hence the 


as a case history in the research strategy 


progression of 
work can serve 


of sophisticated behavioral scientists, 
showing how one study followed from 


another, Books of this type are un- 
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fortunately rare: Schachter's Psychology 
of Affiliation comes to mind as another 
recent example. A collection of such 
unpretentiously — written monographs 
showing how significant research began 
and progressed might serve well as the 
reading material for an introductory 
or advanced Psychology course. It 
would be hard to communicate more 
clearly to the student the 
the scientific. culture or 


nature of 


to enkindle 
more surely his zest for research. This 


volume leaves the reader avid to rush 
off to the local professor emeritus to 


ask him if he remembers where the 
department’s set of Urban 
stored. 


weights were 


The present volume is the fourth in 
the monograph series put out by Hov- 
lands communication and attitude- 
change group, and many will judge 
it the best in that series. The third 
volume (Attitude Organization and 
Change CP, Feb. 1962, 7, 43-45) and 
the present one are quite superior to 
the first two. volumes with respect to 
the integration of the separate propo- 
sitions findings 
esthetically satisfying whole. Sadly, this 
fourth volume is likely to be the last 


and into a coherent, 


in the series, In this connection we can 


do no more than paraphrase Sherif 
eloquent comment in the Preface: writ- 
ing this review is a lonely task. 


The Effects of Having 


People as Parents 


John C. Glidewell (Ed.) 


Parental Attitudes and 
Conference on Communit 
stitute, Washington Univ 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, | 


Reviewed by Leon na 


John Glidewell, who edited and con- 
tributed to the present volume, is iden. 
tified in the review. The reviewer, Leon 
Yarrow, took his PhD with Robert Sears 
at the University of Iowa but worked 
also with Kurt Lewin, Ralph Ojemann 
and Beth Wellman. He has been study- 
ing children ever since, first at Cornell 
and then as a member of a multidis- 
ciplinary team al the University of 
Colorado Medical School. His publica 
tions have dealt with various problems 
but his one true intellectual love is the 
matter of early experience and per- 
sonality development. Since 1955 he 
has been directing a longitudinal Study 
of early maternal Separation, under the 


auspices of Family € Child Services of 
Washington, D. €. 


que HOPE 
eral rel 


attitudes 


of finding 
ationships be 
and children’s 


simple unilat- 
tween parental 
Personality has 


Child Behavior, (Pr 


ceedings of the Second Annual 


Y Mental Health Research, Social Science In- 
ersity, St, Loui 
961. Pp. xx + 2 


. Missouri, 1960.) Springfield, 
9. 


Yarrow 


: — Á " e 
been slow in dying. This volume of r 


re- 
search on r 


reports and comments : 
Search gives promise that the oversim- 
plified approach characterizing much 
Past research on parental attitudes. Is 
giving way to an orientation in which 
there is a recognition of greater com- 
plexity and an attempt to deal with a 
The chapters in the first part of this 
volume are based on papers presented 
at a conference conducted by the Social 
Science Institute of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis in 1960 under the 
sponsorship of the National Institute oF 
Mental Health. The objectives of this 
conference were to summarize the cure 
rent status of research on parental atti- 
tudes and to suggest leads for further 
research. The research reports (by Swan- 
son, M. Glidea and Glidewell, Bron- 
fenbrenner, Loevinger, and Schaefer) 
and commentary (by 


| psychiatrist, An- 

i " a 
thony; a psychologist, Bunch; and a 
sociologist, Gouldner) offer a sample 0 


significant current studies and are rich 
in implications for future research. The 
last five chapters (by Stringer and 
Pittman, Hunt and Winokur, Grant and 
Kantor, Hamblin and Vanderplas, and 
K and Wessen), all prepared after 
the conference, present a free-ranging 
and stimulating discussion of methodo- 
les, ranging 


logical and substantive 
from “the parent-as-a-child in relation 
to the grandparent as parent" to a con- 
sideration of attitudes as genotypic 
constructs. John Glidewell, the editor, 
who is Director of Research in the St. 
Louis County Health Department and 
Program Director of the Social Science 
Institute of Washington University, in 
the final chapter picks up some of the 
major points raised in the earlier papers 


and develops these issues within a 
: " 
social-psychological framework. “The 
concepts and findings about the proc- 


ha am E 
esses of parent-child influences," he 


“represent special cases of the 
; of behavioral 
al sys- 


suggest 
more general processes 
influences as they function in soci 


tems.” 


Two broad dimensions of parental be- 
havior recur in the research and discus- 
sion—the dimension of control, which 
includes variables such as permissiveness 
and democracy; and the dimension of 


acy; 
parental feelings, under which are sub- 
rmth, accept- 


sumed such variables as wa 
emotional interchange. Bronfen- 
brenner is concerned with the problem 
of specifying the optimal degrees of 
parental authority and affection. He 

near relationship 
between. these characteristics and child 
behavior and suggests that the optimal 
Js differ for boys and girls. Sex and 
come up rep atedly as 
modifying. variables in relation to pa- 
al attitudes. Not only do parental 
the sex of the child, 
al behavior has a 
and girls. De- 
luence of 


ance, 


hypothesizes à curvilir 


leve 
social class 


rent 
practices vary with 
but the same parent 


different impact on boy ¢ 
levelling inf 
d social services, 
al class remains 


of child- 
rch has not 


spite the apparent 1 
the schools, medical an 


and the mass media, 
determinant 


soci 


an important 


rearing attitudes. The resea 
deal with the geno- 


yet attempted to ; 
iL class variables, 


typic properties of socia ; 

eg, the differing behavioral wp 
a inked set- 

ments (for parents) of class-linked 

i . f epla I 

tings. Hamblin and Vanderplas spect 


late on some of the factors which may 
underlie social class differences, such as, 
differential exposure to stress and dif- 
ferent degrees of material deprivation. 
Swanson gives psychological depth to 
social class in his discussion of defenses 
as an aspect of the person’s role in a 
social relationship. This reformulation 
of Swanson and Miller's concept of 
defenses should stimulate hypotheses for 
small group research in family settings. 

Much of the work using parental atti- 
tude scales has not been explicit regard- 
ing either the theoretical rationale for 
the content of items or the methodologi- 
cal issues involved in analysis of re- 
sponses based on self-report. Serious 
concern is expressed in several chapters 
about the interpretation of parents’ self- 
reports on attitude questionnaires. There 
is no easy resolution of the problems 
raised, but the discussion should lead 
to a heightened awareness of the com- 
plexities involved in interpretation, a 
stance than that of simple 
ponses at face 


more saluta 


h re 


acceptance of 
value. As an alternative to complete 


reliance on verbal questionnaires, this 
volume proposes greater use of observa- 
tional techniques in both natural and 
experimental situations. 


Ba some time, the transactional 
viewpoint in parent-child relationships 
has enjoyed popularity, but it has been 
given little more than lip-service in 
research. It is clear that there are wide 
variations in a parents attitudes and 
practices in different contexts and with 
different children. A significant short- 
coming of parental attitude studies has 
been their failure to deal with the in- 
fluence of the child's characteris 
parents attitudes and behavior. Al- 
though the interactional viewpoint is 
discussed at length by Glidewell, the 
child's role in the parent-child interac- 


tion sequence is given only passing ref- 
erence. Grant and Kantor, in discussing 
in parental attitudes, im- 


inconsistency 
ply that variations in parental attitudes 
are more than a simple problem of 
inconsistency. With regard to the impact 
on the child, they suggest that more 
attention. should be given to the dis- 
crepancies between the parents’ actual 
behavior and the child's perception. of 


their behavior. 


Although clinicians have generally 
assumed that the parents child-rearing 
ideology and practices are expressions 
of basic personality characteristics, the 
research on parental ideology has 
largely ignored this issue. Loevinger and 
Sweet's thought-provoking discussion of 
child-rearing ideology as an index of 
the parent’s ego-development, offers a 
systematic link between parental atti- 
tudes and personality variables, and 
should generate some fruitful hypotheses 
for research on personality correlates of 
parental ideology. 

It is difficult to understand the bases 
for the assertion made by several con- 
tributors that research on parental at- 
titudes has suffered from an excess of 
theory and a relative lack of data. One 
could contend that much of the research 
has suffered from the lack of an explicit 
theoretical orientation. Aside from the 
tematic treatment of parental prac- 
tices within the framework of social 
learning theory (Sears, Whiting), much 
of the research appears to have been 
carried out in a conceptual vacuum. 
Concepts and hypotheses from psycho- 
analytic theory have hovered in the 
background of many studies, but they 
have too rarely been made explicit. 

This volume represents a fruitful 
product of interdisciplinary discussion. 
The ideas developed bring together 
some of the insights of the clinic and 
the concepts and methodology of re- 
search. As these viewpoints converge, à 
more complex conceptual orientation 
towards research on parental attitudes 
and child behavior should evolve. 


A child is an act of faith about which 
one grows increasingly uncertain. An 
adult, it might follow, is a gambler in 
the process of losing. Still the perpetual 
motion is love, and within that motion 
every generation has tried to save what 
it has already lost by teaching the losing 
game to its children, This state of “ori 
fusion is called, by general agreement 
Parenthood. ` 


Jons Cr ARDI 
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"VOLUNTEER YOUR FRIENDS FOR 
GP Dury’ 


is receiving more books than 
CP ever before, and it will need 
more reviewers. (An even hundred 
books came in during the month before 
these words were written.) If the pres- 
ent incoming flood should increase, or 
even continue, the enterprise will also 
need more pages, more shelves, more 
stamps, more staff, more package car- 
riers, more efficiency, and more of every- 
thing else that goes into its production. 
These needs, if they become truly press- 
ing, can be met by APA's Publications 
Board. But the Publications Board can- 
not supply more reviewers. CP’s readers 
can, if they put their minds to it. CP 
hopes they will. The reviewers now 
accessible to the journal’s reviewer-find- 
ing system should not be overworked. 
Also it seems a good idea, other things 
being equal, to work toward broad par- 
ticipation in the reviewing function. 

Perhaps not every one of the coun- 
try’s 20,000 psychologists has even one 
good review in his system. Reviewing is 
an intricate process, demanding rela- 
tively rare human attributes and highly 
polished linguistic skills. It is also hard 
work. There is a high likelihood, how- 
ever, that there are hundreds of psy- 
chologists in the country who are both 
able and willing to review but who have 
not been asked. It would be a good 
thing to bring them to light. 

How does a reader recognize a likely 
if he And what 
should CP know about a nominee? The 
questions to ask and to answer include 
the. following: Can he write? Can he 
write with clarity and with that ineffa- 
ble something—throb, life, juice, fire— 
that lies beyond clarity and contributes 


reviewer sees one? 


mightily to the richness and pleasure of 
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CP SPEAKS 


his readers’ experience? What is the 
substantive area in which he is most 
competent? Does he have a mature and 
scholarly grasp of the literature in his 
field? Does he know for certain the one 
true road to science and the one true 
way to travel it, and, if so, can he still 
be objective about the work of those 
who may not share his knowledge? Or, 
over on the Scylla side, is he so wishy- 
washy that he has no standards at all 
against which to judge a book? Is he 
addicted to violent adjectives, or can 
he describe things so that the reader 
can make his own evaluations? And, 
at a picayune but still important level, 
does he answer his mail on time and 
can he meet a deadline? 


| it would be useful to st 
him up for measurement against 
requirements CP will set for him if 
is assigned a review, 
paragraphs are selected from a sheet, 
entitled “Comments to Reviewers,” that 
goes to each reviewer along with the 
book he is to dea] with. As their style 
will reveal, the Paragraphs were written 
by E. G. Boring. With his permission 
CP continues to use them and to sub- 
Scribe to their spirit. C. 
work with, and up to, t 


and 
the 
he 
The following 


an the nominee 
hese suggestions? 


CONTEMPORARY Psyc HOLOGY 


. is a 
Journal of critical reviews. It aspires 
to such literary excellence as may be 
Possible from Psychologists, Primarily, 


the quality of this mag. 


> azine depends 
upon the reviewers’ skill 


CONTEMPORARY Psvcnorocy 
pects to publish value. 
Criticism. U; 
stracts, even 
should contai 


ex- 
-judgments and 
nlike Psychological Ab- 
the short review may and 
n evaluations, 

: Good criticism requires tact, objec- 
üvity and a sense of good taste. Per- 
sonal asperations are taboo. Criticize 


the text, the ideas, the logic, the accu- 
racy, not the author. Let all criticism 
be ad verbum, never ad hominem. CP 
does not provide space for the discus- 
sion of the intelligence or integrity of 
the author. Always try to sce how 
nearly the author has realized his own 
aspiration, whether you approve of the 
aspiration or not. 

Do not abstract the book. Talk 
about it and in doing so indicate the 
range and nature of its content. Read- 
ers will not go to CP for tables of the 
contents of books. Indicate the book's 
purpose, the way in which the author 
seeks to achieve the purposc and your 
estimate of his success. Compare the 
book with other books of similar kind 
or intent. Place it in perspective in 
the contemporary psychological scene. 
Give it an historical perspective too, 
if that seems appropriate. A good re- 
view is critical, and a good critic needs 
all the scholarship he can command. 


Address your review to thc whole 
range of the readers of CP, not to your 
own special group. Let the span 
personality write to [p eem 
and to experts in animal learning. E 
the physiological psychologist write s 
religious psychologists, historians, me 
statisticians. Avoid technicalities, Or, 1 
scholarship demands their spon 
write a two-phase review with HS 
technicalities marked for fine print 
and the rest of the review a literary 
unit even when the fine print is SERRE 
by the reader. In general, fat ie ue 
view teach. Let it teach your inte un 
tual peers about books that ee 
in their special fields. One of um 
most important functions is to tell p: 
chologists about one another. 


E 
Know any unused reviewers anyone: 
Books ro COME 


vE TO be brought out by Crowell 
D in the Fall of 1962 is Brasenia 
Perception: Fact or Fraud, written d 
C. E. M. Hansel, lecturer at Mancheste 
University. The book will deal first m 
the general background of psychical re 


5 1 st two 
search and then will devote its last ke 
t 


re- 


thirds to an intensive analysis of 
experiments the parapsychologists : 
gard as crucial. Those who know abon 
the book expect it to be, in its analysis 
of ESP experiments, the most thorough 
study in the last twenty years. The book 
will carry a Foreword by Raymond T. 


Birge, Emeritus Professor of Physics at 
Berkeley and longtime but tolerant 
critic of parapsychology. Perhaps Han- 
sel will bring new light to the issues of 
the Boring-Murphy discussion appearing 
on pp. 356 of this issue of CP. 

Also coming in the fall is a book in 
which a clinical psychologist and coun- 
seling psychologist, who live on the 
same street. (unofficially named Psycho- 
path) in Eugene, Oregon, will present 
the results of ten years of discussion and 
collaboration. The clinical psychologist 
is Norman Sundberg, the counseling 
psychologist is Leona Tyler, the book is 
Clinical Psychology: An Introduction to 
Research and Practice, and the pub- 
lisher is Appleton-Century-Crofts. The 
authors mean what they say in their 
subtitle, only more 50; they aim to have 
the “and” amount to more than a mere 
connective. They want it to mean "in- 
and their book, they 
ntegration by mak- 
eaningfully 
and by 


tegrated with,” 

hope, will facilitate i 
ing research results more m 
i to the practitioner 
c researcher some of the 
and the productively 
the psychologist 


available 
bringing to th 
rich experience 
goading questions of 
who is oriented to service. 

A third book scheduled to appear 
soon after CP's mention of it 


relatively + 
cational Psy- 


hits the newstands is Edu 
chology: An Application of Social and 
Behavioral Theory, written by Louis M. 
Smith and Bryce B. Hudgins, and pub- 
lished by Knopf. The book is one of a 
probable series to come out of the lively 
ferment at Washington University’s 
Graduate Institute of Education. The 
present book, its authors report, vh 
(italics theirs) to integrate à McClel- 
land Personality Theory, 3 Homan s 
Social System Theory, and a Skinnerian 
learning theory into a presentation p 
makes good sense and that will be 
meaningful for future teachers. 


Chu nothing now about the 


vast majority of the books it will ied 
ceive in the fall. There will be à tote 
number of surprises. It does know pan 
thing about more than the three Pies 
tioned above. At the level of bare e 
it can report that John Wiley and nA 
plans to publish at least five S 
logical books before Christmas. They 


a 


Jack W. Brehm and Arthur R. Cohen, 
Explorations in Cognitive Dissonance. 
William W. Cooley and Paul R. 

Lohnes, Procedures for Multivariate 

Analysis. 

Earl B. Hunt, Concept Learning. 

Jerome Kagan and Howard A. Moss, 

Birth To Maturity: A Study in Psy- 

chological Development. 

Irving Sarnoff, Personality Dynamics 

and Development. 

In addition to these imminent births, 
CP has learned about some not so ad- 
vanced but still obvious pregnancies. 
These include Richard J. Herrnstein 


and Edwin G. Boring, who have com- 
ing a Source Book in the History of 
Psychology (Harvard University Press), 
and Calvin Taylor and Frank Barron, 
who will produce a book on Scientific 
Creativity (Wiley). Also in the works 
(the enciente figure somehow does not 
do well when there are three authors) 
is a Handbook of Mathematical Psy- 
chology by Robert Bush, Duncan Luce 
and Eugene Galanter. This will be an- 
other Wiley title. CP will probably re- 
port later and more fully on these three 
books and perhaps also on the autumnal 
five from Wiley. 


Concerning the Conceptual 


O. J. Harvey, David E. Hunt and Harold M. Schroder 


Conceptual Systems and Personality Organization. New York: John Wiley, 


1961. Pp. v + 375. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Laurence S. McGAUGHRAN 


Each of the three authors is a pro- 
ductive research psychologist and, among 
them, they have tackled a wide range 
of problems. O. J. Harvey, now Asso- 
ciate Professor at the University of 
Colorado, has worked on perception, 
attitude change and group phenomena. 
David E. Hunt, since 1959 an Associate 
Professor at Syracuse University, has 
dealt with problem solving, conformity, 
and personality development. Harold 
Schroder, Assistant Professor at Prince- 
ton, has dealt with social learning, per- 
sonality development, authoritarianism 
and rigidity. Hunt and Schroder have 
collaborated before. The present book 
is the first collaborative product of the 
three. The reviewer, Laurence Me- 
Gaughran (rhymes with my clock run) 
is Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. He did his pre- 
doctoral work mostly at Ohio State 
University, where he resonated to the 
ideas of George Kelly and first came 
down with his fascination for verbal 
and conceptual matters. He has studied 
not only these intricate matters but 
has done work on personality develop- 


ment, defensive behavior, alcoholism 


and aging. In at least one sense he may 
be the most productive psychologist 
alive; he is the father of 8 children. 
While he reports himself fond of 
theory, his own attempts at creating it, 
he says, have been largely confined to 
speculation about the curious behavior 
of some of his acquaintances. 


NTIL a few years ago, cognitive 

behavior was accorded little at- 
tention in American psychology. Typi- 
cally, the research that was carried out 
elaborated the conditions of stimulus 
presentation (eg. order, time, 
length of series, etc.), but employed 
only one simple response measure 


set, 


con- 
cept attainment—expressed in terms of 
time, errors, or trials to reach a crite- 
rion. Clearly, the assumption in most of 
these studies was that conceptualization 
is a single skill or ability. See, for ex- 
ample, the types of studies summarized 
by Vinacke (1952) and D. M. John- 


son (1 


The last few years have been good 
years for those interested in the ad- 
vancement of empirical knowledge con- 
cerning mediative (representational) 
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behavior. Such writers as George Kelly 
(1955), Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin 
(1956), Osgood, Suci, and Tannen- 
baum (1957), Miller, Galanter, and 
Pribram (1960), Mowrer (1960), and 
Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, and 
Spence (1960) have presented exten- 
sive interim reports of programs, or 
programmatic proposals, for research in 
mediative behavior. While these writers 
differ considerably with respect to al- 
most any variable one might name, 
they are comparable in terms of two 
basic considerations—shared concep- 
tions of the necessity for an empirically- 
based, multivariable ‘tem of analysis 
on the response or Output side and, to 
one degree or another, 
adaptability of such 
tem for the analysi 
ganization, 

It is within this context that this 
book, with its tide and its research- 
oriented authors, was anticipated by the 
reviewer. He was surprised, 


the ultimate 
an empirical sy: 
s of personality or- 


‘Tee AUTHORS view their theory of 
"progression and “arrestation” of con- 
ceptual development as a general sys- 
tem of principles “relevant to all forms 
of Psychological development, viewed 
Structurally” (p. 93). Their “range of 
relevance” includes Psychological de- 
velopment in children, complex skills 
in education, therapy, behavior 
orders, problem-solving, concept attain- 
ment, social groups, and science—and 
then, warming to their task, perhaps 
also nations and cultures, (So, we are 
not fooling around with just any old 
little theory, here). But, in this book, 
they confine their application largely to 
child development, resultant personality 
organization and, to a lesser extent, the 
causes and courses of conceptual devel- 
opment in behavior disorde 
therapy, and | education, 
impressive job they do! 


dis- 


rs, behavior 
And a very 


Let us consider briefly a few of their 
more basic principles as applied to child 
development. Conceptual system is the 
key word. Response to current experi- 
¢ determined by environmental 
situation and disposition (coded, evalu- 
ated past experience). Conceptual sys- 
tems are the mediators, varying in gen- 
erality from the single concept to the 


ence is 
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"self-system." Concepts change. and are 
changed by, the perceived environment 
through the processes of differentiation 
and integration. In the conceptual de- 
velopment of a child, if progression suc- 
cessfully ensues ( a continuously 
evolving program of differentiation-inte- 
gration under appropriate “training con- 
ditions”), he passes through three stages 
(“nodal points”) and three intermediary 
transition periods (“levels”) involving 
the resolution of what are essentially 
€ver-more-complex approach -avoidant 
conflicts of dependence-independence in 
interpersonal relations, With optimum 
Progression, the child attains the most 
abstract stage of conceptual functioning. 
Stage IV—“a desirable, adaptive, valu- 
able state” (p. 327) of “ultimate nor- 
mality” (p. 323) where “presumably, 
only neurological factors limit effective 
intellectual functioning” (p. 195). Asso- 
ciated are such characteristics as creativ- 
ity, stress tolerance, flexibility, lack of 
dependence on others, ete, 

Stages and levels are arrayed along 
the major conceptual dimension, con- 
crete-abstract. Their other major con- 
ceptual dimension, closed-open, is used 
in several ways, but most frequently as 
the most salient "intra-stage condition." 
As such, for example, "openness to 
progression" characterizes a conceptual 
system that is high in “clarity,” and 
“inter-relatedness” and is optimally “cen- 
tral.” 

Particular training 
vironmental pressures), 
jointly 


conditions  (cn- 
Operating con- 
with associated dispositional fac- 
tors, arc specifically relevant to 
Stage as determiners of 


arrestation of c 
« 


cach 
progression or 
onceptual development. 
toc arrestation is induced by training 
conditions that maximize openness of 
the conceptual system to one pole of the 
central — structure while maximizing 
closedness to differentiationg based on 


the opposite pole... Under these 


eoa con- 
ditions 


+ + + integration required for the 
emergence of a new Conceptual schema 
and progression does not occur” (pp, 
114-115), Examples of training condi- 
tions are "unreliable unilateral,” « 


ac- 
celerated and 


“informa- 


ar stage leads 


to “system-specific functioning” at later 


Particular aspects of a si i 
bretive maneuvers, (the 
specific defensive techniques), and be- 
havioral expression (eliminating or maxi- 
mizing specific affect-arousal situations), 


development of 


^essively closed systems" lead to 
bility’ and “over-generalization,” 
the two central features of behavior dis- 
orders. Which disorder develops is "sys- 
tem-specific” (e.g., stage arrestations lead 
to various forms of “psychoses,” tran- 
sitional arrestations to “ncuroses”), Be- 
havior therapy is primarily to reduce 
extreme closedness—again, the choice of 
therapy is “system-specific.” The primary 
function of cducation should be to in- 
duce progression in conceptional systems. 


S. à bone-bare précis must in- 
ryone con- 


evitably bring distress to. eve 2 
cerned. Set forth as hollowly and in- 
completely as the above, it may actually 
seem a mockery. On the contrary, it 
is the on that the 


reviewer's convic 
authors have written the most scholarly, 
well-documented, thoughtfully-reasoned, 
provocative, and complex (but care- 
fully-articulated), account of “ego-de- 
velopment” that he has read in a num- 
ber of year: 

Over-all, their references to literature 
number in the hundreds, spanning from 
(of course, Aristotle), Voltaire, and 
Herbart to Harlow, Hebb, and Skinner; 
for topics, there are Ghandi, reading 
rate, communication, Renaissance, im- 
printing, EEG, duodenal functions, psy- 
chophysics, brainwashing, cte., in addi- 
tion to the more generally anticipated 
material on personality organization, 
child-training, behavior disorders, and 
therapy. And, on the whole, the cita- 
tions seem relevant enough, although 
there might be an occasional instance 
faintly suggestive of a tour de force. 
(They cite an unusual number of un- 
published manuscripts, including @ 
haunting account of certain adolescent 
moose who have apparently lost the 
“will to live”). 

But the authors’ real show of strength 
is in the apparent good fit within their 
theoretical structure of many concep- 
tions of others concerning training con- 
ditions and their effects upon person- 
ality organization, and in their specifi- 
cation of additional hypotheses gener- 
ated by their theory, as well as plaust- 
ble operational procedures to test them. 
Included among the previous concep- 


tions noted above are some of those 
set forth by Ausubel, Adorno, et al. 
Fromm, McClelland, Witken. 
Baldwin, and Rosenzweig: 


Levy, 
Riesman, 


mecraw-Hit Books in Psychology:new and UPCOMING, | 


L] READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


By HARRY W. KARN and B. von 
HALLER GILMER, both of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Psychology. 515 pages, $6.95 
(cloth), $4.95 (paper). 


This collection of original papers represents current thought and 
research in the area of industrial and business psychology. Over 800 
articles were examined before a final decision was made. The new 
edition contains more articles of an experimental and theoretical 
nature and for the first time includes selected readings in the areas 
of organizational behavior, engineering psychology, communications 
and the psychology of perception. 


L] AGGRESSION: A Social Psychological Analysis 


By LEONARD BERKOWITZ, : 
University of Wisconsin, McGraw-Hill 
Series in Psychology. 384 pages, $7.95. 


Emphasizing the actions of human beings in social settings, this book 
reviews theoretical and research material dealing with aggressive 
behavior. Material included ranges from ethological and biological 
observations, animal experimentation, personality theory and re- 
search, social psychological conceptions and research and relevant 
sociological formulations. Investigations are summarized and brought 
together under a common theoretical framework, 


L] READINGS IN PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior 


Edited by JAMES DYAL, Texas 
Christian. University. 456 pages, $3.95. 


Designed to supplement Sartain, North, Strange, Chapman: PSY- 
CHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Second Edition, this 
collection of readings will help students increase their knowledge and 
interest in understanding human behavior from the psychological 
point of view. The articles selected illustrate how principles derived 
from scientific and clinical observations can be applied to the solution 
of everyday problems. Each chapter contains readings on the psy- 
chological aspects of the process under discussion; the important 
biological correlates of the psychological process, and socio-cultural 
determinants. 


L] PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior, Second Edition 


N Q. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. 
By AARON ACK P. STRANGE and 
HAROLD M. CHAPMAN, all of 
Southern Methodist University. 480 
pages, $6.95. 


The primary purpose of this book is to present psychology science 
and to discuss psychological problems of special interest to college 
students. The normal rather than the abnormal individual is em- 
phasized. Both the principles of psychology and their applications to 
human behavior are covered. All chapters revised for a more compact 
treatment of the subject. 


C] HUMAN FACTORS IN TECHNOLOGY 


jy E ENNETT, J. DEGAN and 

E EEIGEL, alb of the Mitre 
Corporation, Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Available in October. 


McGraw - Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Favorably received by the Human Factors Society, text was prepared 
with the assistance of outstanding human factors Scientists and engi- 
neers representing a broad spectrum of disciplines and areas of 
investigation. Offers exciting view of some of the newest and most 
interesting aspects of contemporary human factors in Science and 
engineering. Will be useful to technically trained people in a wide 
variety of areas and specializations, Text is especially suitable for 
supplementary reading in graduate courses concerned with human 
factors in technology, or in upper level undergraduate courses in 
engineering or applied psychology and human engineering. TWO 


Send for copies on approval 


330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, N.Y. 
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The operational procedures considered 
include those previously employed by 
the authors or others, as well as Henly- 
proposed ones, in such “functional 
dimensions as sensitization, interpretive 
maneuvers, behavior resolutions, and 
affective arousal. One of the more ex- 
citing leads their theory provides, for 
example, is toward a systematic inves- 
tigation of the developmental origins of 
defensive techniques. 


Tice ARE a number of minor criti- 
cisms (e.g., the seemingly poor fit of 
some of the experimental evidence 
cited for that will be 
passed over here in order to consider 
more specifically one major flaw in 
what is otherwise a sound piece of 
work. This concerns the central em- 
phasis the authors place throughout the 
book upon their “structural dimen- 
sions,” or cognitive measures, without 
even approaching adequate definitions 
for any of them in either theoretical or 
empirical terms. 


their theory) 


Although terms like "independent 
dimensions," "magnitudes of dimen- 
sions” and “variations along dimen- 


sions” (to refer to structural or cogni- 


tive characteristics of their 
Systems") 
book, 


"conceptual 
are found throughout the 
the authors do not provide the 


necessary theoretical or empirical 
framework to endow these. terms. with 
any meaning. Their ‘formal’ defini- 


tions are highly informal, 


containing 
referents (e.g, 


“articulated,” "central. 
ity”) which are, themselves, undefined 
and which occur 


in more than one 
definition, 


Their usage of the structural dimen- 


sions in the elaboration of their theo- 


retical system is unsystematic. Not only 
are these terms frequently and unpre- 
dictably intertwined and interchanged 
with the parallel set of functional di- 
mensions but the same contamination 
exists even among the structural terms, 
themselves. 


The writers scarcely even make the 
attempt to establish empirical (opera- 
tional) meaning for these variables. 
When they do, it is not convincing, For 
example, it is completely inconceivable 
to the reviewer that any of the sug- 
gested “indicators” (one of them devel- 
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oped by the reviewer) of concrete- 
abstract could convey the congeries of 
value-loaded meanings assigned to this 
term. by the authors. 

Much of the difficulty encountered 
by the authors, in attempting to incor- 
porate analysis of cognitive behavior 
within their general theory of develop- 
ment, probably lies in their unfortunate 
decision to attempt to translate Gold- 
stein’s discrete, value-laden, and com- 
plex notions concerning concrete and 
abstract “attitudes” into a quantitative 
continuous variable. A number of in- 
vestigators (including the reviewer) 
have concluded. that this cannot pa 
done. Se, perhaps, have (or will) the 
authors. A good deal of their apparent 
difficulty with the concrete-abstract di- 
mension might be resolved if they took 
heed of George Kelly’s valuable and 
hard-won distinction between 
ble-impermeable” and 
pre-emptive” 


“permea- 
“propositional- 
as conceptual variables, 
But, perhaps, a better solution for the 
writers would be to exclude from their 
theory of development, 
the whole matter of conceptualization, 
except for the Very general notion of 
acknowledging mediated, coded experi- 
ence. "Personality organization” could 
be substituted for the broader use of 
“conceptual system" (they sometimes 
use these terms interchangeably ) and 
“developmental stage" for the narrower 
application. Similarly, "schema? js 
more neutral than “concept,” and “im- 
mature-mature” more accurately reflects 


nvolved than does 


for the present, 


the value-judgments į 
“concrete-abstract ^ 
The above critic 


ism applies to their 
theory only as a theory of conceptuali- 
zation. As a contribution to the fields 
of development, Personality, and be. 
havior disorder, their book is à stimu- 
lating, even exciting, piece of work, As 
evidence of this, the reviewer is already 
planning Steps to follow up some of 
their promising research leads. 


u 


4 be done all together, 
5 lasted, they will give 
efits should be granted 
so that they may be better 


For injuries shoul 


—Macutaversr 


[n 


Systems—for Some 


Donald P. Eckman 


Systems: Research and Design ( Pro- 
“ceedings of the first systems yor 
posium at Case Institute | S 
Technology). New York: Wiley, 
1961. Pp. v + 310. $8.50. 


Reviewed by MARVIN ApELSON 


Donald P. Eckman, editor of the pres- 
ent symposium, is Professor of Instru- 
mentation Engineering at Case Insti- 
tute of Technology and also the director 
there of The Systems Research Center. 
The books he has authored include 
Automatic Process Control (1958) and 
Industrial Instrumentation (1950). Mar- 
vin Adelson, the reviewer, took E 
undergraduate degree in electrical eng 
neering before going to the University 
of Illinois for graduate work in psycho 
ogy. After receiving his Illinois PhD He 
served for a while as manager of the 
Command Control and Information 
Systems Department in the Systems 
Laboratory at Hughes Aircraft Gum- 
pany before becoming what he is now 
a systems scientist with the System 
Development Corporation. He ye 
a persisting and guiding belief ied 
science has much more to offer for the 
understanding of systems than has so 
far been realized, and the pum jagen 
of systems as a field of interest net 
lead to a systems science of broa 

applicability, 


SYMPOSIUM is an idea stew. Any 
A symposium is. And no matter how 
well you may iike the ingredients sif 
dividually, they just may not go we 
together. In this one there is quite ü 
lot of meat, a few vegetables, and 
usual amount of sauce. It was cookec 
up for a specific class of tastes, so yes 
may not like it, but it is worth sampling: 
and some of it is likely to be most 
nourishing, no matter who you are. 

The editor, Donald P. Eckman, is ap 
engineer, and the book is oriented pri- 
marily to those concerned with sys- 


tems engineering. Psychologists le: 
"xd I 229 . 7 0 
closely with systems will find many € 


the non-psychologically oriented articles 
of much more interest than the osten- 
sibly psychological ones (with the ex- 
ception of Rapoport's paper on group 
decisions) which serve best as intro- 
ductions to human factors for the casual 
engineer. Except for a few papers which 
have only diffuse or anecdotal content, 
the. general quality of the contributions 
is remarkably high. Provocative ideas 
are in good supply, and some are quite 
fundamental. Stafford Beer, for ex- 
ample, wishes us to replace the notion 
that reality is a. chaos-order-chaos tran- 
sition (order being local and tempo- 
rary), that it is an 


order: 


the view 
order transition (in which 
order is "natural, and disorder is ab- 
horred, like a vacuum). Charles Hitch, 
now Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), provides a vigorous anti- 
dote for the bromide about starting an 
analysis with a choice of the right 
objectives, and entreats us to broaden 
our horizons and ambitions, noting that 
“the systems analyst may be able to 
make contributions at high levels, as 
well as low; and may frequently be 
unable to contribute at low unless he 


with 


h 


also contributes at high.” 

Chapter 6, by the late Harry Goode, 
“A Decision Model for a Fourth-Level 
Model in the Boulding Sense,” is a very 
ation of a lot of decision 


good recapitul : 
a model which 


theory, tied together in whi 
is clear and understandable despite its 
title, and should be required 


fearsome 
ing to under- 


reading for anybody tr 
stand or design complex systems, living 


or otherwise. . 

Since the chapters appear roughly in 
rality and scope, and the 
latter ones tend to deal with engineering 
ms of a comparatively restricted 


proble En 
kind, readers of CP will probably enjoy 


the first 200 pages of the book much 
more than the last 100. These — 
pages tell. something of what is anc 


3 i ir 
is not known about systems and thei 
some 


and may 
they amplify others. 
í his material 
it is worth 


order of gene 


relieve 
technology, reli¢ 


anxieties though 
While by no means all of t 
will be found interesting, 
to discover that a 


exploring, if only 
sions, including 


wider group of profe 
many erstwhile critics, is being forced 
to confront and deal constructively with 
a world beset by uncertainty and limited 


predictability. Perhaps as the common- 
ality of the predicament becomes more 
widely appreciated, it will be possible 
for some of the old defensiveness to 
be dispelled. 

One thing 
supply what 


the book does not do is 
is still a basic need for 
a systematic treatment of the systems 
domain. We still need an integrative 
book which develops an attitude and 


a point of view, supported by knowl- 
edge, experience, and evidence, which 
will equip the human computers, whose 
problem it is to design systems, with 
heuristic programs leading to good 
solutions in relatively little time. In 
the meantime, collages are all we 
have, and this one, in which individual 
attempts to integrate are notably pres- 
ent, is one of the better ones available. 


Previews for the Aspiring 


Wilse B. Webb (Ed.) 


The Profession of Psychology. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1962. 


Pp. v + 291. 


Reviewed by Bruce V. Moore 


Wilse B. Webb, editor of this volume, 
is Professor of Psychology and Chairman 
of the Department at the University of 
Florida. He did his graduate work at 
the State University of Towa; then, be- 
fore, during and after a stint as Head 
of the Navy's Aviation Psychology 
Laboratory at its School of Aviation 
Medicine, he published numerous arti- 
cles dealing with such varied matters 
as statistics, learning, motivation, clini- 
cal psychology, tests, measurement, ap- 
plied psychology and military psy- 
chology. The reviewer, Bruce V. Moore, 
came out of undergraduate work at the 
University of Indiana to take his PhD in 
1921 at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and has been a psychologist, 
scholar and gentleman ever since. For 
24 years he was chairman of the de- 
partment at an institution in State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and his many ad- 
mirers will feel that he helped mightily 
in making appropriate that institution's 
change of name from State College to 
State University. In 1952 APA brought 
him into its central office and gave him 
two of its most demanding jobs; he was 
secretary of the Committee on Scientific 
and Professional Ethics and Conduct 
and also was Executive Officer of The 
Education and Training Board. Observ- 
ers of his functions there agree that he 


became younger by the year as he 
helped American Psychology grow up. 


Recently, after a stint as Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the University of Miami, he 
returned north, bypassing Washington 
entirely and settling down again in 
State College. 


sts have been appalled 

by the way applied psychology has 
‘just growed’ like Topsy, and they have 
shrunk from letting this uncultured 
imp enter the manse of respectable psy- 
chology. Other psychologists, however, 
have believed in the potentialities for 
learning, even in this offspring, and now 
the characteristics of a more cultivated 


youngster are recounted, 

This book deals with the various pro- 
fessions of psychology, and some of 
them are as different from each other 
as they are from other professions not 
identified as psychology. 

“We have surveyed the work contexts 
of psychologi and found that they 


work primarily in eight general settings: 
universities; clinics; institutions such as 
hospitals, mental hospitals, and prisons; 
independent. practice; schools; govern- 
ment agencies; industry; and in conjunc- 
uon with other professions, such as law 
or religion. Psychologists who have 
demonstrated. high competence in each 
of these settings have been asked to de- 
scribe their acti 


ities—the people 


s à they 
work with, their own spe : 


clalized train- 
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ing, the kinds of problems they face." 
As prologue to the chapters on the 
activities in these work areas, there are 
three chapters on conceptions and mis- 
conceptions of psychologists, a brief 
history of psychology, and the organiza- 
tion, training, and employment of 
Americ psychologists. Editor Webb 
attempts a difficult task of presenting a 
compact history of psychology, which 
can only at best serve to whet the ap- 
petite for more reading needed by the 
graduate student, but which may not 
be fully appreciated by an undergradu- 
ate or more naive reader. 

Frank Fingers chapter on psychol- 
ogists in colleges and universities is a 
very adequate and realistic picture of 
the professional life of a teacher of 
psychology. One of his sentences may 
apply to all good academic teachers. 
"Thus the ivory tower becomes not a 
cell of protective isolation, but a watch- 
tower from which the widest and deep- 
est view of life is possible." 

"Thomas and J. F. T. 
Bugental stick to their topic of psy- 
chologists in clinics. Their comprehen- 
sive outline of the field includes its 
problems and issues a 


Greening 


š well as the activi- 
ties. Molly Harrower's excellent chapter 
on psychologists in independent prac- 
tice, limited to clinical psychology, in- 
cludes practical suggestions on proce- 
dures and techniques that came from 
her fifteen years as a private practi- 
tioner, 

The discussion of psychologists in the 
schools by T. Ernest Newland describes 
the wide range of what psychologists 
actually do in schools and the dive 
of labels under which they 
similar great diversity of activities by 
psychologists is found in industry by 
two factual survey reports quoted in the 
chapter by Raymond A. Katvell, “Psy- 
chologists are performing 


rsity 
operate. A 


a variety of 
No one person 
all these activities, This 
has become so much so that it becomes 


functions for industr 
is engaged in 


define the functions of 
the industrial psychologist." Human en- 


impossible to 


gineering psychology is seen as part of 
industrial psychology. 
"Conservatively it 


s estimated. that 


one third of the psychologists in this 
country are. employed by a govern- 
mental activity and another third re- 
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ceive some part of their support from 
government 


These activities 
are comprehensively covered by Benja- 
min Fruchter. 


sources.” 


Ivan Mensh in a chapter on psy- 
chology and other professions indicates 
the interrelationships between psy- 
chology and the fields of engineering, 
law, medicine, and theology. This in- 
cludes a summary of the APA statement 
on the characteristics of a 
fession and its 
professions. 

The chapter by Erasmus Hoch on 
psychology 
the di 


good pro- 


relation with other 


and the public completes 
cussion of the profe 
country. It is essentially a dis 
the public image of psychologists and 
of the ethical standards formula ed by 
the APA to protect the public and to 
ensure the proper use of psychology. 
A brief appe 


on in this 


ussion of 


ndix on psychologists in 


other count 


s can give only meager 
attention to cach of ten 
second appendix cont 
phies of the eleve 
volume; 


countries. A 
ains brief biogra- 
n contributors to the 
such an addition is a 


good 
symposium of this nature 
in which the bac ground of the writer is 
important for his contribution. 
Growth of the Profession of 
chology and specialization in applica- 
tion is inevitable, A student aspiring to 


enter the profession should know 
the specialties, 


feature for a 


psy- 


about 
» and reading 
should do much to clarify his image of 
Psychologists at work. This im 
ever, needs to be 


this. book 


age, how- 
supplemented by an 
appreciation of the nee 
that comes from the discipline of the 
science, Cattell, in his address 
dent of the Ninth 
gress of Psychology, 
effectively when he 


d for preparation 


as pre: 
International Con- 
1929, stated this so 
described the de- 
velopment of Psychology as 


“the grad- 
ual accumul 


ation from all sides of f. 
and methods that will 


à science, both de. 
9f human nature 
Each of us, 
Says, 


acts 
ultimately create 
Scriptive and applied, 
and human behavior, 
the English poet Clough 


must slave, a meager and coral- 


worm 

To build beneath the tide with 
excrement 

What one day will be island, or be 
reef, 


And will feed men, or wreck them’.” 


Rewards for 
Responsibility 


Elliott Jaques 


Equitable Payment: A General 
Theory of Work, Differential 
Payment, and Individual Progress. 
New York: Wiley, 1961. Pp. 336. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Pxrricia C. Surri 


The author, Elliott Jaques, after taking 
his PhD at Harvard was for a while 
associated with England’s Tavistock 
Institute but is now in private practice 
as a psychoanalyst and is consultant to 
the Glacier Metal Company in London. 
He has written The Changing Culture 
of a Factory (1951) and Measurement 
of Responsibility (1956). Patricia Cain 
Smith, the reviewer, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Cornell. Uni- 
versity. After receiving her PhD at Cor- 
nell she spent a number of years in 
industrial consulting, adhering to and 
furthering the belief that generality of 
research findings can be achieved out- 
Side the laboratory. She is one of he 
few industrial psychologists. who has 
returned to the academic setting after 
once leaving it. With T. A, Ryan she 
is co-author of Principles of Industrial 
Psychology (1954). 


| VIE REWARDING 


say include a general theory of 
economic motivation and satisfaction, 
and a proposal for a rational basis for 
determination of wages and salaries. 
Both are based on the assumptions that 
the individual is aware of: a) the ma 
which is equitable for a given level © 
work, b) his own immediate and P 
tential capacities for work, c) the leve 
of his present work, d) his current po- 
tentialities for *discriminating consump- 
tion,” and e) the relationships among 
these and the actual pay he receives. 
Satisfaction on the job should follow 


features of this 


from congruence of capacity, level of 
work, and pay; disruption of this 
balance should have predictable effects 
upon satisfaction, behavior, and social 


cohesiveness, Moreover, since individuals 
normally grow in capacity in a lawful 
manner as a function of age, future 
capacity should be predictable from 
present. performance. 

The practical proposal is that re- 
sponsibility be increased with growing 
capacity, and payment based not on 
profits, bargaining power, training, dif- 
ficulty, working conditions, etc. but on 
the single factor of responsibility, esti- 
mated from the time span during which 
the individual's work could continue at 
a submarginal level without detection or 
correction. Schedules of “Standard 
Earning Progressions” accompanying 
ng responsibility are to be used 
s for cach 


increas 


as a ba: 
person (due allowances being made for 
inflation, etc.). These schedules should 
correspond with the expectations of 
both the individual and his supervisors, 
and form a basis for supervisory guid- 
and analysis 


s for wage increas 


ance, manpower planning, 
of organizational structure. 

Evidence includes a rather impres- 
sive set of curves based on actual wage 
ions, taken from a variety of 
jobs, situations, and individuals. These 
curves, based on United Kingdom fig- 
ated nicely in the United 


ures, are replic 
States, Over a wide range of jobs, more- 
over, responsibility (as measured by 
time span) is systematically related. to 
workers mean estimates of the values 
fair payment on their jobs. 
itionship is reported from 
data-gathering periods. 
Less entific evidence 
are a number of case studies suggesting 
that deviation from Standard Earning 
accompanied by changes 
, and that SEP is related 
als own prediction of 
an unspecified 


representing 
This same rc 
three different 


impressive as 


ssion is 


Progr 
in satisfaction 
to the individu 
later varnings — with 
number of exceptions and inversions in 
the data. 

As an aid to practical 
the SEP makes a good de: 
Studies of job evaluation syste 
shown that a majority of the variances 
can be accounted for by the single 
That self-appraisal 
adult is likely to 
is confirmed 


administration, 
al of sense. 


ms have 


factor of experience. 
by the normal human 
be concrete and realistic 
gists who have 
al, live, workers. The 
and experi- 


by many psychok actu- 


ally talked with re 
SEP based on responsibility 
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ence alone undoubtedly needs to be 
modified by secondary factors to per- 
mit truly equitable payment, but with 
a little adjustment, negotiation, and per- 
suasiveness it might be acceptable to 
workers ard useful for management. 
The theory, as a cognitive theory, is 
clear. Moreover, such relationships as 
that of satisfaction to the balance of 
capacity, level of work, and payment 
are plausible and empirically testable 
(although the expectation that indi- 
viduals can evaluate their own capac- 
ities for “discriminating consumption" 
causes this reviewer some uneasiness). 
Unfortunately, the cognitive theory is 
confused by the addition of not one 
but two constructs involving the un- 
conscious: “unconscious awareness’ 
and “phantasy-dominated unconscious 
needs.” Jacques denies his own good 
evidence that workers’ judgments of 
fair pay are realistically related to 
measures of job responsibility, by mak- 
ing these judgments “unconscious” (ap- 
parently because he, a psychoanalyst, 
obtained them in interviews). He speaks 
of “rational unconscious norms of fair 
differential sharing of work and of 
wealth,” a formulation which seems 
unnecessarily complex in view of highly 
satisfactory verbal reports. 


: 


Moreover, 
when workers or managers fail to accept 
the results of a system based solely on 
responsibility, he attributes the resist- 
ance to unconscious needs, rather than 
to the effects of such pedestrian f 
as extremely unsafe or insecure working 
conditions, special training require- 
ments, or excessive effort, which are not 
included in the system. 

This presentation represents a de- 
velopment of a psychoanalytic approach 
into a cognitive—and statistical —one, 
leaving some inconsistencies in its wake. 
Neither reader nor author should allow 
these discrepancies to obscure the really 
important implications of both data and 


theory. 


actors 


UJ 


Get it right or leave it alone: 

The conclusion you jump to may be 
your own. 

5 — James THURBER 


ua 
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On Humanizing Politics 


Hadley Cantril 


Human Nature and Political Systems. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 


versity Press, 1961. Pp: ix + 


112. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Hersert C. KELMAN 


Hadley Cantril is identified by the re- 
viewer who is Herbert C. Kelman, 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Dr. Kelman's work 
has dealt principally with social influ- 
ence and attitude change, but he has 
had a lasting interest in political be- 
havior, particularly as it relates to in- 
ternational affairs. His current research 
deals with the effects of international 
exchange on self-images and images of 
other nations. He is presently at work 
as editor on the forthcoming SPSSI 


volume that will deal with international 
behavior, 


ADLEY CANTRIL, formerly Professor 
H of Psychology at Princeton Uni- 
versity and currently a leading figure 
in the Institute for International Social 
Research, is well-known for his work 
on mass phenomena, political psychol- 
ogy, and public opinion. In 1961 he 
gave the Brown and Haley lectures at 
the University of Puget Sound in Ta- 
coma, Washington, which are published 
in this volume. The book is small 
enough so that the reader is unlikely 
to get lost—it is about equal to 27 
pages of the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. But if one does get 
los, he should not expect any help 
from the table of contents, which does 
not correspond with the text. 

Cantril argues that political systems 
must meet the requirements of human 
nature. Among these requirements, he 
Puts special stress on the individual's 
sense of worth-whileness, which in turn 
depends on “the effect he sees his be- 
havior has on other people" (p. 16). 
To meet this need, a. politica] System 
must provide the form in terms of which 
individual experiences can be shared 


and individual goals can be translated 
into concrete action. In other words, 
a political system is likely to meet 
the requirements of human nature to 
the extent that it accepts both the 
capacity and the desire of the m 
dividual for participation and choice. 
There is a considerable range in po- 
litical systems, but not all are equally 
effective in meeting these human needs. 
Cantril regards the “American Idea 
as coming closest to a correspondence 
to the basic characteristics of man and 
contrasts it, in this respect, with the 
Soviet idea. By the “American Idea 
he refers to the basic assumptions un- 
derlying the American political system; 
not to the “American way of life” or 
the “American way of doing things. 

A good part of the author’s discus- 
sion is devoted to those countries that 
are now undergoing political dude 
ment. Cantril points to the powerfu 
forces within those countries toward a 
political change that would reflect ws 
people's new sense of self-awareness 
and their desire to determine their ow" 
fate, He devotes most of the second of 
his three chapters to a discussion of Bi 
Psychological conditions under which 
such change can occur and the psycho- 
logical obstacles that it must overcome: 
And when change does occur, what dd 
the likelihood that it will be in the di- 
rection of the “American Idea?" Can- 
tril feels that the American Idea has 
great potential in this process, p ae 
of its correspondence to basic bina 
characteristics. It “holds the pos 
for people to create continually a kin 
of environment that better enables 
them to carry out their purposes 
(p. 97). It can be understood by peo 
ple everywhere. “It expresses the long- 


ings of all people and can be readily 
translated. into local terms" (p. 98). 
It is this translation into local terms 
that is the crux of the problem. If 
the basic assumptions that underlie the 
American Idea are to become the foun- 
dations of newly developing political 
systems, they must be allowed to ex- 
press themselves in different concrete 
forms—consistent with the unique cul- 
tural backgrounds, resources, and as- 
pirations of different peoples. “This 
can never be done if the primary con- 
cern of Americans is to tell other peo- 
ple what they should be doing in order 
to be more like us” (p. 103). 


ern essays represent a contri- 
bution to the continuing debate on the 
"battle for men's minds." The need for 
a “positive” approach—an emphasis on 
what America stands for—in our inter- 
national communications has been 
pointed out repeatedly. What Cantril 
does is to define such a positive ap- 
proach, or at least its psychological 
dimensions. Moreover, by distinguishing 
between the assumptions behind the 
sstem and the spe- 
akes, he addresses 
ated contention 
vith. its 


American political sy 
cific forms that it t 
himself to the oft-repe 
that American-style democracy W 
two-party system and its various other 
features is not suited to the political 
realities of most developing countries. 

Yet, I have a sense of incomplete- 
ness about Cantril's argument. He dis- 
the assumptions about human 
American 
a political 
ns need 


cusses 

that underlie the 
and he tells us that 
ed on these assumptio 
not take the form of the American sys- 


But he tells us nothing about the 
m should and 


ria by which 


nature 
Idea, 
system bas 


tem. 
forms that such a syste 
can take—about the crite f 
one would judge whether à particular 
with the requirements 
and about the range 
requirements 


system is in line 
of human needs, 
of ways in which such 
The book does not pro- 
getting from the 
e American Idea 
tit could take, 


can be met. 
vide guidelines for 
very general level of th 
to the specific forms tha : 
given the realities of various local situa- 
tions. Nor does it discuss how this idea 
could overcome the various obstacles 


to change that are described in an 
earlier chapter. 


Running through the analysis there 
seems to be an implicit assumption that 
the American Idea will take hold be- 
cause it is consistent with basic human 
nature. I cannot resist comparing this 
to the Marxist assumption that Social- 
ism will take hold bécause it is con- 
sistent with historical forces. To be 
fair to Cantril, one must point out 
that he is quite aware of the fact that 
many persisting political systems are 
inconsistant with his view of human 
nature. And he is also aware of the 
forces that retard political development 
in the direction of greater consistency 
with human needs. Yet, he does assume 
that somehow the American Idea has 
the support of "objective" reality (this 
is my term, not his). This may account 
for his limited concern with inventing 
the specific political forms by which 
this idea can express itself and the 
techniques. for overcoming barriers to 
change. 

It seems to me more reasonable to 
assume that there is a considerable 
range of political systems that are con- 
sistent with human nature. Some of 
these systems may be quite inadequate 
with respect to certain human needs, 
and yet they may be viable because 
they meet certain other needs that are 
sufficiently important, or because they 
allow for need satisfaction in other 
(non-political) areas of life. We may 
be critical of certain political systems 
because they do not provide adequate 
opportunities for individuals to achieve 
their potential, but this does not mean 
that these systems are inconsistent with 
human needs and that they cannot per- 
sist—just as neurotic patterns that pre- 
vent a person from achieving his full 
potential may represent a sufferable 
compromise between conflicting needs 
and may persist through life. The chal- 
lenging questions for the social scientist, 
then, relate to the forces that create 
motivation for change in the existing 
system. Under what conditions does a 
people opt for a different set of values, 
with an emphasis on participation and 
choice? And what specific institutional 
structures can give expression to these 
values under different cultural and his- 
torical circumstances? 


Psychology 
and Humanity 
in Business 


Roger Bellows 


Psychology of Personnel in Business 
and Industry. Third edition. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1961. Pp. iii+474. $10.00. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN HABBE 


The author is chairman of the depart- 
ment and a professor of psychology at 
the College of Rutgers University. He 
is also a director in Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co. Inc, a psychological 
consulting firm. He has held fulltime 
positions in government, in industry, 
in a consulting firm, and in three uni- 
versities. With M. F. Estepp he wrote 
Employment Psychology: The Interview 
in 1954. The reviewer is the senior re- 
search specialist in industrial psychology 
at the National Industrial. Conference 
Board in New York City. He came to 
this position in 1947 after four years 
with the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association and after two years 
with the US Public Health Service. He 
has published studies in selection, man- 
agement training, alcoholism, employee 
attitude surveys, and in other personnel 
areas. He regards himself fortunate in 
that he is being paid to conduct re- 
search studies. 


hber having no tools, man 
performed the work of the world 
with his two hands. Today, having some 
tools, he performs the work of the world 
with one hand tied behind his back. 
Tomorrow, having all the necessary 
tools, he will perform the work of the 
world with both hands tied behind his 
back. 


But tomorrow is yet a way off, Quite 
a few men still are required to produce 
the goods and the services that 
needed. Most are workers, 


are 
à few are 
managers. Bellows’ book, now in 
third edition, talks about the y 
of workers and managers, 


its 
elation 


The first sentence in the first edition 
of this book states: “The common goal 
for both labor union and business 
managements is worker satisfaction and 
maximum productivity." The present 
edition has little to say about labor 
unions, but much about the identity of 
the goals of and workers. 
Many students of the subject would say 
to Bellows that workers, whether organ- 
ized into unions or not, do not share 
management's goals nearly as fully as 
he suggests they do. 


managers 


In discussing merit rating programs, 
for example, Bellows claims “The ad- 
vantages of an employee evaluation 
program are numerous and result in im- 
provements for the employee (ratee), 
and for the supervisor (rater), as well 
as for management . . . If the rating 
program has been properly planned 
and presented to ratees, it can help to 
increase morale and confidence in the 
fairness of management. When em- 
ployees realize that their work and at- 
titudes are under constant but impartial 
scrutiny, they feel more assured that 
advancement will be based on demon- 
strated merit and not favoritism or in- 
fluence. Armed with this security, the 
employee is motivated to improve his 
job performance for financial gain and 
for recognition,” (pp. 372-373). The 
reviewer knows dozens of highly-re- 
garded managements that would be 
happy if they could believe their rating 
plans were half this effective. 

To introduce the subject of scientific 
management, Bellows tells the story of a 
Dutchman who was able to move 48 
tons of pig iron per day in place of his 
usual accomplishment of 12 tons 
through a better arrangement of his 
work and through motivation 


by his 
supervisor, In recognition of this accom- 
plishment, his wages were adjusted from 
$1.15 to $1.85 for the day's labor. The 
average reader might expect to ask: 
"Wasn't the Dutchman treated rather 
shabbily? Shouldn't a 400% rise in pro- 
ductivity be rewarded with something 
more than a 61% increase in pay?” But 
Bellows concludes his story: “No com- 
ment is made as to whether this is 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ for all concerned” (p. 
426). 

Those who, like Bellows, 
fundamental conflict between the goals 


see no 
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of workers and managers will find this 
book much to their liking. Bellows is an 
authority in several of the major tech- 
niques of personnel administration, and 
he is well acquainted with the contribu- 
tions that other researchers and prac- 
titioners have made to the field. His 
writing is straight-forward and he has 
sprinkled the text with appropriate 
charts and figures. 

But those who argue that a primary 
and unending job of management is cost 


reduction and that this means (among 


other things) that workers are expenda- 
ble, will look in vain for any recogni- 
uon of this point of view. 

During the past decade industrial 
psychologists personnel adminis- 
trators have broadened the scope of 
their work, notably at the management 
and executive levels. They have partici- 
pated in such things as management 


and 


selection and training, in organizational 
planning studies, in man-machine prob- 
lems. Little is found in the book about 
these recent trends which many regard 
as especially significant. 


Vest Pocket Psychiatry 


W. S. Dawson and E. W. Anderson 
Aids to Psychiatry (8th ed.) 


- (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins) London: 


Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1960, Pp. viii + 310. $3.50. 


George A. Ulett and D. Wells Goodrich 


A Synopsis of Contemporary 
Mosby, 1960. Pp. 309. $6.50 


Reviewed by Lovis D. Cone 


The four authors of these two books are 


identified by the reviewer, who is Louis 
D. Cohen, since September 1962, Head, 
Department of Clinical Psychology at 


the University of Florida's Medical Cen- 
ter and Professor of P. 


Department of Psycholo 
preceding 


Sychology in its 
i gy. He spent the 
sixteen years at Duke Uni- 
versity's Medical Center, where he had 
intimate pedagogical contact with the 
kind of audience to which he thinks the 
present books are directed—medical 
students of all kinds and interns and 
residents in various Specialities. Also 
during his career he has taught psychol- 


ogy to psychiatric internes in a number 
of settings, 


li der little books, now running into 
multiple | editions and 


meeting a demand, promise to 
fifty years with slig 
edition to edition, 
remind one of H. 
Insanity. 


obviously 
go on for 
ht modification from 
In some respects they 
art's The Psychology of 
The Dawson and Anderson 


Psychiatry. (2nd ed.) St. Louis: C. V. 


volume is well on its way to Harts 
level of achievement, having first been 
published in 1924 under Dawson's sole 
authorship. The Ulett and Goodrich 
volume is a relative newcomer, first ap- 
pearing in 1956. In the face of the 
availability of a number of excellent 
larger texts, the persisting appeal of 
these small books deserves our consider- 
ation. : 

Dr. Dawson, who authored the first 
edition of what is now the Dawson and 
Anderson book, produced it when he 
was entering upon his professorship of 
psychiatry at the University of Sydney. 
Dr. Anderson, who revised it, is profes- 
sor of psychiatry at the Universi of 
Manchester. Dr. George Ulett, 1 
author of the second little book, is 
professor of psychiatry at Washington 
University at St. Louis and Dr. Good- 
rich, his collaborator, is chief of the 
Biosocial Growth Center of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

The Dawson and Anderson book was 
designed to present a concise account of 


co- 


current. practical psychiatry for medical 
students and for all those in whose 
training a knowledge of psychiatry is 
required. The Ulett and Goodrich book 
aims at a similar audience, although it 
has a clearer focus on the psychiatric 
resident and the medical and psycho- 
logical interne. In both books theory 
is deliberately played down, while 
played up is a. practical knowledge for 
the diagnosis and treatment of patients. 

The medical student, who must spend 


a substantial portion of his training in 
cabulary, 


accumulating an extensive vo 
will recognize as a boon the availability 
of a source for the precise denotation 
of deviant behavior. If such a source 
can denote the behavior disorders with 
few conflicting ideas and data, provide 
prescriptions for treatment, and do it 
edition of under 300 pages, 


in a pocket 
e or resident has the 


the student intern 
“Compleat Handbook.” (Also there are 
for those who must take 


advantages here 
inations.) 


medical board and other exam 


Els well have the authors achieved 
this handbook goal? Both the original 


Dawson and this version of it present 
a traditional text of descriptive psychi- 
atry, grounded in the formulations and 
observations of Kraepelin, Kre chmer 
and Bleuler Anderson, in the revision, 
leans heavily as well on. Kurt Schneider 
(for whose recently translated text on 
Clinical Psychopathology he wrote the 
introduction). The underplayed theo- 
retical position is described as four- 
square with Karl Jaspers and his phe- 
school, in which 1t 
not only to “live 
understand his 
“mechanisms 


nomenological 
nece 


becomes 
into the patient — o 
to invoke 


experience but e 
ind." By the latter 


lying outside the m y | 
they mean the inborn dispositions (con 
tributes) and “anlage . or 
; acquired by the organism 
stages of its life. 

a course 


stitutional 


characteristic 


at very earl 

They attempt to steer à 
tween the Scylla of Freud and his fol- 
lowers. whose dynamic psychology they 
i j its fa to take 


be- 


ure 


eschew because of w 
into account idiosyncratic constitutional 
and the Charybdis. of 
* which they describe 
everything 


vulnerability, 
Wiss 3 
brain mythology; 


as “the attempt to explain 
by a number of very hypothetical struc- 


tures in the diencephalon, such as the 
ascending reticular formation" (p. 7). 

The result of this course is a book 
weighted with the descriptive and the 
empirical. In attempting to be encyclo- 
pedic, the authors bring in terms from 
different periods of psychiatric develop- 
ment, including syndromes presented in 
the names of their first describers. Their 
psychiatric nomenclature is traditional 
and is seemingly consonant with present 
British practice. For their handbook 
purposes their description of behavior 
sychiatric treat- 


is full and. extensive. 


ment, which is largely somatic in pre- 


scription, is sketched; psychological 
treatment is merely mentioned. 

From the point of view of a wider 
audience some limitations may be noted. 
be disappointed by 


Psychologists may 
the authors’ failure to note psychology's 
ptualization, re- 


conc! 


contribution to 
search, or clinical activity in the field 
of the behavior disorders. Some index 
of this oversight is found in the fact 
that all of psychological measurement 
and assessment is covered in a page and 
a half. This deficiency may be due to 
the exclusion of a chapter on psychology 
(largely MacDougallian) which has ap- 
peared in earlier editions and which 
was deliberately dropped since “the stu- 
to several admira- 


dent now has acc 
ble brief presentations on this subject" 
(p. v). The failure to list a single 
bibliographical reference to author or 
research could be frustrating to the 
eager student. And short shrift, if not 
injustice, may be the word for their 
characterizations of some fields of ac- 
tivity, as for example, “... group ther- 
apy may be given in the form of ‘pep’ 
talks and short lectures . . .” (p. 267). 

A great deal of modern-day practical 
psychiatry, however, is crowded into 
this little volume and the authors are 
ptive to data from a wide range of 
es. Supplemented by lectures and 
able instructors, the volume can 


rece 
soure 
by avail 
be most helpful. 


‘es Ulett and Goodrich volume, 


more obviously directed to an American 
audience, takes its nomenclature from 
the 1942 American Psychiatric: Associ- 
ation. Manual. lts theoretical position 
is eclectic, which they identify as con- 


sonant with that of Dr. Edwin F. 
Gildea, their professor of psychiatry at 
Washington University. However, they 
treat more fully than do Dawson and 
Anderson a number of subjects with 
which they have had extensive experi- 
ence: the electroencephalograph (EEG), 
psychological testing, and testing for 
aphasia, agnosia, and apraxia. About a 
third of the book is devoted to treat- 
ment, primarily to specific procedures 
in the somatic therapies. The section on 
treatment includes some 35 pages of 
detailed descriptions of current drugs, 
complete with their chemical formulas, 
the shape and color of pills, etc. This 
reviewer finds it hard to justify this use 
of space in a handbook, especially as 
the authors point out, “There are, 
weekly, new and exciting developments 
in this field of psychopharmacology . . .” 
(p. 236), and in light of the authors 
excellent. three-page summary of cur- 
rent drugs and their uses (pp. 236- 
238). 

Advice on diagnostic procedures is 
spelled out for the beginning student, 
and the authors attempt as well to 
present a rationale for the procedures. 
The sketchy nature of many of their 
presentations is buttressed by excel- 
lent topical bibliographies distributed 
throughout the book, with relevant ref- 
erences accompanying each substantive 
topic. To this reviewer, such an arrange- 
ment represents a major asset of the 
volume. 

Well-treated too 
syndromes involving the acute and the 
chronic brain disorders, especially the 


were the clinical 


section on the 
authors own interest in the EEG may 
have contributed to this fullness. On the 
other hand, in their attempt to be com- 
prehensive as well as brief in dealing 


‘epilepsies.” Probably the 


with the autonomic and visceral di: 
orders, the so-called “psychosomatic 
disorders," they tend to be more dog- 


matic than is warranted by our present 
stage of knowledge. They describe the 
“personality types” associated with va- 
rious illnesses for which perhaps good 
but not sufficient etiological agents have 
as yet been found. While the authors 
introduce this section by pointing out 
the need for caution, they seem p ig- 
nore their own advice. . 


For the medical student. oy pvehi 


atric resident this little book spells out 
what to do and how to do it. There is 
adequate description of most behavior 
disorders or ample reference to sources 
of good descriptions. The section on 
therapy is quite extensive and compre- 
hensive. 

For the wider audience, as in the 
case of the Dawson and Anderson book, 
there are limitations. For the beginning 
clinical psychology student the book can 
serve as a quick overview of the meth- 
ods and content of concern of his 
psychiatric resident colleagues. But the 
deliberate atheoretical emphasis and 


the necessary brevity of presentation 
will call for much further reading and 
work. (Incidentally, this volume not 
only makes reference to the work of 
psychologists but devotes a considerable 
section to some of their methods. ) 

There is a story, probably apocryphal, 
of the man who was writing a textbook 
of psychiatry into which only confirmed 
facts would be admitted. After eight 
years of hard work he was reported to 
have accumulated four pages. Both 
these little books have the four pages— 
and a bit more. 


An Interactionist Wedding 


Tamotsu Shibutani 


Society and Personality: An Interactio 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-H 


nist Approach to Social Psychology, 


all, 1961. Pp. x + 630. $7.95, 


Reviewed by Wittiaw C. Scuvrz 


The author, Tamotsu Shibutani, a so- 
ciologist, is identified in the review. The 
reviewer, William C. Schutz, is Lec- 
turer and Research Educator in the 
Education Department at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. His con- 
tinued interest in interpersonal behavior 
and group phenomena led to his book 
FIRO: A Three-Dimensional Theory 
of Interpersonal Behavior (CP, Oct, 
1959, 4, 312). Now he is working on a 
Brobdingnagian test of his own theory in 
a study of educational administrators 
in more than a hundred school districts 
in California. It is a study, he reports, 
that involves the kind of psychological- 
sociological union he sees in the Shibu- 
tani book. 


S THE POET said, "He who wishes to 
blame his parents for his woes be- 
comes a psychologist; he who would 
blame society becomes a sociologist: and 
he who shuns human blame turns to 
physiology and studies heredity.” In this 
book, Shibutani attempts to spread the 
blame around, or, to lapse into the 
argot of our calling, to present an inter- 
actionist approach to the determinants 
of behavior. 
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On the whole Shibutani 
The book is smoothly writ 
scholarship, especially with Tespect to 
older writings, and weaves a multidis- 
ciplined fabric with considerable artis. 
try. It should certainly accomplish its 
primary Purpose very effectively, n 
to introduce re. 
ogy. 

The interactionist approach has its 
Toots in the work of the pragmatists 
Mead, Dewey, Sapir and Park. Tamo- 
tsu Shibutani, a Chicago Php in so- 
ciology who is now at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara, says he 
has drawn heavily on the work of these 
writers, and also on the w 
choanalysts, chiefly 
Sullivan, Although 
reference to 


does well. 
en, reflects 


amely 
aders to social psychol- 


Ork of psy. 
Freud, Horney and 
the author makes 
a conceptual scheme or 
theoretica] framework, the presentation 
Seems rather to be a well organized 
compendium of data and experience 
from a wide Variety of fields brought 
together in a coherent and reasonable 
way. There is no theoretical framework 
n any systematic Sense. The book deals 
With socia] contro], motivation, inter- 


Socialization. The 
quite persuasive; in- 


personal relations and 
approach seems 


deed, it seems difficult to quarrel with 
the notion that the understanding of 
man comes from understanding his 
hereditary characteristics (“tempera- 
ment”), his personal growth and devel- 
opment, and his interaction with so- 
ciety and the cultural matrix. It is 
Shibutani's accomplishment that he has 
followed through consistently on this 
very reasonable basis. 


dus MAIN difficulty with the book is 
that while the author seems thoroughly 
at home with sociology, he appears to 
have only knowledge of psychology at 
Several crucial points in his presenta- 
tion. To be sure, this knowledge is in 
Most cases quite extensive, but the dif- 
ference is like that between having all 
the knowledge available about some- 
one, and having lived with him for 
many years, This lack of familiarity is 
manifested in two ways: apparent lack 
of acquaintance with some important 
authors, or awareness of an author's 
Work but not of all its implications. 
Omission of important work is ex- 
emplified in the discussion of group 
compatibility (p. 360). The work of 
Winch on mate selection is discussed 
at length, but entirely omitted are sev- 
eral important studies including those 
of Haythorn, Powdermaker and Frank, 
Fiedler, and Stock and Thelen, The 
author’s commitment to old and “neg- 
lected” studies is certainly commend- 
able, but one is sometimes left with the 
impression that this emphasis is at the 
expense of competent modern authors. 
For example, although the above work- 
ers are omitted there is reference to 
Martin Buber, and to publications from 
1880 and 1920. i 
Many other authors whose work Es 
central to some of the problems dis- 
cussed are given either no attention oF 
one peripheral reference. These include 
Lippitt, Redl, Heider, Festinger, Kel- 
ley, Thibaut, and Homans. Even Kurt 
Lewin has only two minor references, 
and all of the work done in connection 
with the National Training Laboratories 
on almost identical problems is never 


mentioned. One noteworthy place where 
consideration of this work would profit 
Shibutani is in his discussion of con- 
sensus (p. 40). 


In addition to omissions there are 
several places where an author's work 
is known but not integrated into the 
proper place. For example, the work of 
Fritz Redl is cited in a minor way re- 
garding leader replacement (p. 331). 
But the major impact of his work, 
which has become a standard in lead- 
ership research, is in the area of group 
formation processes. When these are 
discussed (p. 59) there is no reference 
to Redl’s work. A similar fate befalls 
the important investigations of Martin 
Orne on hypnosis. Although an earlier 
article of Orne's is cited elsewhere, 
Shibutani’s discussion of hypnosis is 
mute regarding Orne's later efforts, the 
references extending from 1890 to only 
1944. Another example occurs in the 
discussion of need in perception where 
the latest reference is 1951. i 
It is usually an easy matter to point 
out omitted references. The only reason 
for discussing these at all is that. they 
are by no means esoteric, but in many 
cases are the standard investigations 
used by those working in the field, thus 
their omission is particularly unfortu- 
nate. It seems to me rather to Shibu- 
tani’s credit that there are not more 
instances of such deficiencies. It is an 
enormous task to become intimately fa- 
miliar with the vast panorama of re- 
search and experience relevant to social 


psychology. : x 
This book does a good job of inte 
and at a high level of 
wide variety of data. 
integrated 


grating smoothly 
sophistication a 
Ies scholarliness and well t 
multidiscipline approach place it a cut 
above most publications in this field, 
and make the book a very valuable 
strument for transmitting the scope anc 


cor pl exity of soc al psychology to stu- 

dents. here are severa e w ye 

po n nissions occur, but 1t 1$ 
Oomliss E C 

rectify 


aa 4n 
hoped that future editions wil 


these. 
`- iti dies 
It is in the nature of political bod 


always to see the evil in the pese 
group, just as the individual has 


; i very- 
ineradicable tendency to gef rid e r nai 
thing he does not know and pon 
: » foisti 
want to know about himself by forsting 


it off on somebody else. 


H 


—JUNG 


Dilemmas in Educational Psychology 


Arden N. Frandsen 


Educational Psychology: The Principles of Learning in Teaching. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xii + 610. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Wituam C. Morse 


The author, Arden N. Frandsen, is 
Professor of Psychology and Head of 
the Department at Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. He received his degree at 
Minnesota and since has worked both 
as a school psychologist and as a clini- 
cal psychologist. An earlier book, How 
Children Learn appeared in 1957. (CP, 
Mar. 1958, 3, 72) The reviewer, Wil- 
liam C. Morse, is Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. He 
has contributed to the literature on the 
education of disturbed children and 
now is involved in research on mental 
health in schools and on group process 
in the classroom. Besides his academic 
research activities he still is active as 
a school psychologist and as an educa- 
tional consultant for the institutional 
treatment of disturbed children. With 
G. Max Wingo he produced the book, 
Psychology in Teaching. 


N AN extensive review of the status 
I of educational psychology, Robert T. 
Watson! enumerated several dilemmas: 
content definition is lacking; justifica- 
tion is based on the practical value to 
the teacher; the field is both derived 
from other branches of psychology and 
substantive in its own right; and those 
who teach it represent a wide variety of 
types and levels of psychological train- 
ing. A major textbook, representing as 
it does the author's attempt to select 
the pattern from a welter of possible 
materials, is of interest to all psychol- 
ogists; it is the contact point of psy- 
chology with a major consumer, educa- 


tion. 


Frandsen has made choices, and 
while one might make quite different 
ones, his choices culminate in a sub- 


stantial contribution with a high level 


of scholarship. The make-up of the 
book with charts, diagrams, illustrations 
and photographs, strikes a pleasant note 
without being in any sense juvenile. 

One of the choices facing an author 
of an educational psychology concerns 
theoretical stance. In this instance, brief 
introductions are provided for the S-R. 
contiguity theory, the S-R reinforce- 
ment theory and the cognitive insight 
theory. While Frandsen states a bias 
for cognitive theory, his integration in- 
corporates a two-fold classification. of 
concomitant problem-solving and con- 
ditioning. His illustrations show how 
teachers use theory in planning learning 
experiences so that theory is related to 
practice. 


Sometimes an educational psychology 
text appears written more to catch the 
fancy of a professor who might be in- 
duced to require the book for a text 
than to serve the student who is in the 
process of equipping himself to meet 
the rigors of god-knows-what classroom. 
One can spot volumes written for the 
instructor with their encyclopedic re- 
views of studies and the fetish of recent 
references. 


Apparently there is no ques- 

tion that the neophyte becomes a better 

teacher by mastering such information, 

Eschewing this approach, other authors 

emphasize the psychological analysis of 
“real” educational with an 
end of training clinical teachers. Frand- 
sen moves more or less down the center 
between these two approaches, He does 
present a considerable digest of factual 
material in logical sequence, but he has 
winnowed the studies he And 
more, he does not resort to mere d 
recital but uses 


situations 


uses, 

ata- 

a functional method of 

presentation. First, he weaves in many 

educational examples as he goes ; 
g 


Š along 
Second, S 


he devotes considerable Space 


to such strictly school matters as edu- 
cational objectives and curriculum de- 
sign. On the whole, the approach is 
through content; the teacher-to-be is 
given more ‘ conditioning" than “prob- 
lem-solving." However, Frandsen's in- 
structors manual contains many lab- 
oratory which go beyond 
verbal experiences. These could be used 
to motivate the student, and what is 
more, force him to apply information 
and resolve situations rather 
merely to memorize evidence. 


I A student is to appreciate the ex- 
perimental results which are the spine 
of this volume, he must have some spe- 
cific training in analyzing research. He 
needs an understanding of the chasm 
between a controlled laboratory experi- 
ment and application in the multi-vari- 
ant classroom setting. There are also the 
matters of research design and tests of 
significance which must be recognized if 
the phrase “research based” is to repre- 
sent anything more than a fetish. Now 
Frandsen presents much information of 
this sort in his text, though it is not 
pulled together and the student will 


need the help of his mentor in this 
matter, 


exercises 


than 


Since this educational psychology text 
is directed to those who will teach from 
preschool through high school, there is 
concern with developmental levels. 
Some authors tend to ignore this aspect 
while others isolate the major emphasis 
in a series of chapters, one for pre- 
school, preadolescent and adolescent. 
Frandsen does give a brief ov 


erview of 
the stages, 


but he accomplishes an in- 
tegration of the developmental condi- 
tions with learning by using examples 
of pupils at various age levels as he 
presents the topics throughout the book. 

Frandsen's attention. to learning, in- 
telligence and measurement is more 
extensive than to mental health, but 
this is certainly in keeping with current 
emphases in education, Nevertheless, in 
view of the well known problem teach- 
ers have in controlling children, the 
material on discipline could have been 
extended, An analysis of the teacher’s 
role would also be useful to the student 
about to face pupils in a classroom for 
the first time, and this under the direc- 


tion of a supervising teacher with as 
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yet unknown characteristics. The field 
would have benefitted had the wisdom 
and scholarship which Frandsen has 
applied elsewhere been turned also to 
these matters of role and discipline. 
This text by Frandsen has strength 
and power. In many ways it constitutes 
a measuring stick where there is dire 
need of one. Because of Frandsen's 
scholarship, this book should enjoy wide 
consideration. In fact, in most chapters, 


the research selected represents a con- 
cise digest of the pertinent material 
which will 


instructor 


appeal both to the college 
and to the scientifically 


oriented student who is to be a teacher. 


* Robert T. Watson, The Present Status 
of Educational Psychology and of Edu- 
cational Psychologists. Mimeographed. 
No date. Northern University. 99 
pages. 


Nurses Treat Nurses Unevenly 


Audrey L. John 


A Study of the Psychiatric Nurse. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1961. 


Pp. v + 239. $5.00. 


Ruth V. Matheney and Mary Topalis 
Psychiatric Nursing. (3rd ed.) St. Louis: C. V. 


$3.75. 


Abraham B. Abramovitz (Ed.) 


Emotional Factors in 


Mosby, 1961. Pp. 281. 


Public Health Nursing: A Casebook. Madison: 


University of Wisconsin Press, 1961, Pp. x + 171. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ruru G, Mar. 


Dr. Audrey John, author of the first 
book listed here, is a Research Fellow 
in the Nursing Studies Unit of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburg. 
second book, Dr. Ruth Matheney and 
Miss Mary Topalis, are both Registered 
Nurses and are both intimately 
with the education of nurses, th 
as Director of the Department 
ing at New York's Bron 
College and the latter as 


the Department of 
Dickinson 


The authors of the 


involved 
€ former 
of Nurs- 
x Community 
Chairman of 
Nursing at Fairleigh 
University in Rutherford, 
New Jersey. Abraham B. Abramovitz 
produced the third book afte 
experience as a casew 
chologist, 


r extensive 
orker, school psy- 
Casework supervisor, 
Supervising psychologist in 
for juvenile research. 


and as 
an institute 
Now he is Direc- 
tor of the Division of Child Guidance 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Health. 
The reviewer, Ruth Matarazzo, re 
ceived her PhD in Psychology 
ington University, then held 


at Wash- 
an ap- 


ARAZZO 


pointment as Research Fellow at Har- 
vard Medical School before moving 
al the same time as did her husband. 
who has an identical last name, to the 
State of Oregon. She is now Assistant 
Professor of Medical Psychology at the 
University of Oregon Medical School 
where she has had much pedagogical 
and other kinds of contact with the 
nurses who work in the * therapeutic 
community” there. She knows the 
nurse's traditional role and status bu! 
doesn’t think the traditional is the mos! 
therapeutic; so her pedagogy probably 


Produces more an viety than most. 


ie THREE BOOKS are of uneven 


workmanship and have — diverse 
goals. Their common thread is a reflec” 
tion of the present 
ring largely but not exclusively within 
Psychiatric nursing, to ; 
nurses underst 


Movement, occur” 


increase the 
anding of behavior and 


í 


to elevate her role to that of an in- 
creasingly responsible professional whose 
functions include therapeutic interac- 
tions with patients. The first, by Audrey 
John, is a doctoral dissertation describ- 
ing a surprisingly detailed and illumi- 
nating study of problem conditions in 
the mental hospitals of England; the 
chi- 


second an updated textbook in ps) 
atric nursing; and the third a collection 


Of case histori 


s, gathered from public 
health nurses, by the Wisconsin. State 
Board of Health to provide discussi 
material primarily for the in 
of public health nurses. 

Dr. John’s dissertation was done at 
the Nursing Studies Unit of the Uni- 
Versity of Edinburgh, a unit recently set 


UP by the Rockefeller Foundation both 
for the 


Pecte 
and 


research on the role of the nurse. Form- 
mg a good complement to the compre- 
\ensive approach to problems of mental 
of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Iiness and Health, Dr. John 


nad. n intensive study of large p 
chiatric 


Point of 


service 


teaching 


higher education of nur 


d to rise to the highest educational 
administrative pos 


tions, and for 


illness 


lk spitals from the spec fic view: 
the nursi g staff. H = 
S sh Ick ng t 


2 the reader from a hum- 
ünistic 


Viewpoint and illuminating in 


legar 1 1 
Sard to the severe effect which job 
Condition. 


can have upon professional 
havior, 


While some of her observ 
ably apply to very few Ameri- 
tals, all are thought-provoking 


tiong prob 
can hospi 


ar ituations 
n Many are analogous to situations 
n the ; 

the United States. 

Deni ! 

Despite the fact that the ‘therapeutic 


Communis. 


Dies and ‘open door policies 
"Iginatod 


there | in England, in that country 

= 45 been only a gradual im- 
tree in mental hospital care end 
ional P smee the advent of the Niar 
of T ealth Service in 1948. By means 
tici and par- 


Dr. John studied 
individually, "to 


nurses, 


the oustanding problems as- 


ith the provision of nursing 
a the mental hospital situation 
assess, where possible, their ef- 
x tie quality of that care.” While 
Or Study is not a thoroughly scientific 
one, it is a painstaking 


Work with the individual touch 
©Votion Which 


is sometimes more 


likely to be found in a dissertation than 
in one’s later work. She went far be- 
yond the gathering of statistics on pa- 
t obtained social 
and occupa- 
tional history data on the nursing staff, 


tient-staff ratios, etc., 


background, educational 


as well as their reasons for becoming 
and 
participant observation on both da 


mental nurses, spent months of 


" and 


night duty. Only in this way could she 
perceive and understand the evolution 
of a situation. in which the ‘mental 
nurse'—whose training is not compara- 
ble to that of the general nurse—was 
allowed to know nothing about the pa- 


tients history or problem, had exactly 


the same duties as the aides, and held 
such a low estimation of her nursing 
skills that she often spent her time in 
housekeeping duties (there was no 
housekeeping staff) while an aide might 
pass out. medications! 

2C- 


Although communication 


tween the nursing and medical profes- 


poor 


urrent problems in 


sions 


even the most well integrated hospital, 


presents 


in the situations observed by Dr. John 


this problem had reached such 


portions as to endanger the phys 


pro- 


cal 


welfare of both patient and nurse. Poor 
communication also was both the cause 
effect of the 
. That is, they were not informed 
onal 


and low status among 


nur; 
or treated as profe 


and therefore 


played a more and more ineffectual, 
downgraded role, thus confirming the 


physi ians’ opinions that they were not 
entitled to important information. Dr. 
John demonstrates that when nurses 
play such a role, they are shirking their 
therapeutic functions which are neces- 
sary for patient rehabilitation. 

In sum, the book presents a clear 
organizational picture of the degraded 
role and status of the ‘mental nurse’ in 
England, as well as a description of the 
disastrous results in terms of poor nurs- 
ing morale and efficiency, and inade- 
quate physical and psychological care 
of thc patient. 


[," p AND Topas’ third edi- 


tion of Psychiatric Nursing is very 
similar to the editions of 1953 and 
1957, the only important ch 


ange (since 
the 1957 volume) 


being addition of a 
perceptive chapter on the 
therapies. The book beg: 


new social 


Ms with some 


traditional, truncated, and dreary chap- 
ters on child development, psychoan- 
alytic topography, and mental mechan- 
isms, which the authors seem to feel 
are a necessary part of any book bear- 


ing the adjective “psychiatric.” This 
done, they launch into an excellent 
description of general principles for 
therapeutic interaction with patients 


and for understanding their behavior, 
giving the neophyte 


readily grasped 
approach to psychiatric patients. This 
is followed by a chapter on each ad- 
justment “Patients Who 
Control. Anxiety With Physical. Symp- 
toms. 


pattern— 


Under cach adjustment pattern, 
an excellent presentation of dynamics is 
given: a description of behavior, inter- 
personal relationships, and possible 
crises (e.g. anxiety attack and fear of 
dying); the kind of behavior most help- 
ful in the nurse; and specification. of 
the problems to which she should be 
alert. 

The book is a summarized combina- 
tion of dynamics à la Norman Cameron 
and clinical management à la Noyes. 


In addition, the appendix contains 
condensed classification of 


a 
mental ill- 
criter sum- 
from the APA Diagnostic 
Manual. Tt is an excelle 


sses with 
marized 


diagnostic 


nt outline and 
guide, but should be supplemented. by 


reading from original sources if 


the 
nurse is to warrant, fully, 


the new role 


Which the authors, as well as Dr. John 


believe is emerging for the psychiatric 


nurse, 


M RO ABRAMOVITZ, 


Wisconsin. State Board 
been involved in the teaching of public 
health The goal of book 


was to help these nurses “become more 
aware of the 


needs of all 
professional 


working on the 


of Health, has 
nurses, his 
common feelings and 
human beings™ since their 
l role is no longer conceived 
in narrow terms of treating illness 
Specific problems, Rather, the 
Presents that role as 
concern for the 

the individu 
activities 


and 
book 
one involving 
total life ad 
als involved, 


usually 
within the 


Like othe 


places 


üptation of 
including 
conceived 
realm of the 
rs before 


some 
as falling 
social Worker, 
m such 
ls and 
has found 


Cases enable 


him i 
i t diverse 
as business schoo 2 


schools, Medical 
thar dis- 


* Studeny 


. the author 


cussion of actual 


ANNOUNCING 
tbe publication 


of 
AFFECT 
IMAGERY 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


by SILVAN S. TOMKINS 


Princeton University 


This is the long-awaited full-length account—being published 
in three volumes—of the general theory of personality first 


presented at the 14th International Congress of Psychology, 
at Montreal, in 1954. 


Silvan Tomkins says that psychology lost its heart ae ue 
mind from fear of methodological impurity, from excessiv 
reliance on primary drives as motivators, and from attention 


to behavior rather than the complex transformations that 
make behavior possible. 


He argues that psychology return to three 


critical problems 
abandoned to neurophysiolog 


y and biochemistry: 


affect, imagery, and consciousness. 


ally emitted 


ived as controlling both sensory 
] and motor messages, Affect is represented as the prime 
* Volume I motivating force—a biologically endowed response system 
The Positive Affects which may instigate, Support, modulate or reduce drives as 
512 pages $8.00 well as other responses. 
Published August 1962 


* Volume II , 
The Negative Affects M 
about 600 pages ( January 1963) 


* Volume III 


ith the editorial assistance of Bertram P, Karon, Ph. D 


Orders for the set of three volumes, plac 1 Org 
EE ] TS [i : i s ced any time before 
Poppo NR publicanet 2 the third volume, will he billed at a subscrip- 
about ¢ ges, og ton price that is 15% lower i. rice "ee 
and index to the entire work volumes, HEUS Ter um. thë inar. ddr 
( March 1963) 


SPRINGER 
Publishing Company, Inc. 
44 East 23rd Street, New 


York 10, New York 
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to analyze and develop understanding 
of individual situations, and to practice 
Specific approaches not gleaned from 
more general or abstract material. 
Therefore, for his book he has selected 
9 case histories and presented. them 
with the intention that they should ex- 
emplify, to some degree, the cleven con- 
flict situations which he believe 
be understood by 


mental health fields. 


hould 


those working in 


His selection of important conflicts 
Seems sound and is presented. simply, 
for example: “the struggle between 
Seeking self-satisfaction and less self- 


centered concern for others 
often the 


" However, 
re is no casy translation. of 
these conflic 
"erhaps this 
Were on file 
verbatim int 
Were 


s into the cases described. 


s in part because the cases 
and therefore were neither 
with clients, nor 


they written so as to highlight 
Significant be 
Other 


erviews 


haviors and relate them to 
Variables. The incompleteness of 
the cases, and the fact that they were 
E thered not thoroughly 
trained to evaluate or to attempt to 
"e behavior, result in their being 
mather Superficial and without closure. 

iS book i 
tion but if, 
health 
More 


by nurses 


à step in the right direc- 
as the author implies, public 
nurses are becoming more and 
involved in mental health prob- 


raining in this area than the 
Offers, 


a H John, Matheney and Topalis, 
lr. Abramovitz all present. an 
Tse fy of the shifting role of the 
ith QUTD almost exclusive concern 
to : Physical care and patient pem 
"elationis involving personal ee 
indicates PS with patients. As Dr pa 
herapeqs this. is essentially a agian 
More C role, demanding new skills, 


mu; ""SPonsibility, and better com- 
nication "à 


Nas th other professions. She 

S de : 
ma “onstrated that the new role de 
Peor 5 "ore talented and better trained 


"duc, 2S Well as continued. in-service 
UÜucat: 


Cong, 191. As observed by the reviewer, 
tantly the nurse must gain more 

sa. De n 

vig, oe ct, along 


assertiveness and, 


mi 1S, a More democratic relation- 
Uh the medical profession. Posi- 


55 will accrue not only to the 
> but 


P wW 


also to the nurse who ex- 


periences more stimulation and accom- 
plishment, and more growth as an in- 
ivi s r fr ea the 
dividual. Last but far from least, t 

physician will benefit from this revision 


of role through improved, cooperative 
treatment of the patient and the stimu- 
lus to his own thinking and work which 
can be provided by such a co-worker. 


The Inner Man Experiences 


Russell E. Mason 


Internal Perception and Bodily Functioning. New York: International Uni- 
ý z z 
versities Press, 1961. Pp. 485. $8.50. 


The author, Russell E. Mason, is a 
clinical psychologist in the Veterans 
Administration. Hospital in Palo Alto, 
California and also practices his € 
fession privately. He obtained his MAR 
at Purdue University in 1952. but for 
some years before that was conducting 
the studies upon which the present book 
is based. Paul Thomas Young, the re- 
viewer, is Professor of Psychology, 
Emeritus since 1960, at the University 
of Illinois, He took his PhD at Cornell 
University in 1918 and, except for the 
two succeeding years at the University 
of Minnesota, he’s been at Illinois ever 
since. His long and distinguished bibli- 
ography, dealing primarily Huh rub- 
lems in motivation and affective psychol- 
ogy, includes the books Motivation of 
Behavior (1936), Emotion in Man and 
Animal (7943), and Motivation and 
Emotion, a 7961 volume recently. re- 
viewed in CP (CP, July 1962, 7, 256). 
He continues his research, At the mo- 
ment, he is working on the quantifica- 
tion of hedonic processes and incentive 
on a grant from the National Science 
Foundation. 


ne am of this work is to collect 
g pee present pertinent material pub- 
lished in the fields of medicine, psy- 
chology, and related areas, that relates 
to inner awareness and its role in bodily 
functioning and behavior. 

Dr. Mason believes that criteria can 
be found for identifying and 
specific 


distin- 
suishing psychological | states 
underlying bodily and mental disorders, 


A practical problem, however, i. to 


'd by PauL Tuomas Yovxco 


the 
physiological 


bridge between 


and 


gap measurable 


reactions conscious 
feelings and. emotions, 

The approach to this central problem 
is dualistic. On the one hand, Mason 
makes a comprehensive survey of ob- 
jective data in medicine, physiology, 
psychology, and related. are $, to dis- 
cover what he can about bodily func- 
tioning. On the other hand, he 
directly to subjective reports of 
tients and subjects insofar as the 


turns 

pa- 
y relate 
to organic feelings, emotions. sensations, 
and motivations. But the main emphasis 
throughout the book is on “the 
scious approach.” 


con- 


Personalities can be classified in terms 


of the direction of awareness 
believes, because an individu 


a limited scope 


Mason 


al possesses 
and quantum of aware- 
ness at a given time. 


This awareness 
may be directed in rel 


ative degrees to- 
wards perception of the external world, 
towards ideational (cognitive ) experi- 
ence Or towards internal feclings and 
sensations, 

In considering inner 
rejects. the traditional 
sion of experience 
content 


awareness M 
affective 


ason 
dimen- 
and holds to se 
and cognitive meaningful ex- 
perience, Thus "feeling" may be: l 
a sensory pattern, or 2) 


enced reaction tendency, or 


experience based 
pattern or 


sory 


an UNperi- 
? 

5 I) a cogni- 
tive bad ogni 
process, 
and unple 
cognitive, 
theory of 


Sensory 
Reports of 
asantness are ve- 
as in Carrs 
affectivity, 


reactive 
pleasantness 
garded as 


mental Judg- 


The 


frequen 


Viewer is trouble 


references 


re- 
d, however, Dy 
to “noncognitiye“ 


tera 
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perception. To anyone who thinks of 
perception as invariably a cognitive 
process, this seems to be a contradiction 
in terms. 

A valuable feature of the book is 
Mason's survey of medical and related 
literature to discover what internal ex- 
periences are reported by patients. Vari- 
ous types of pain, experiences of tight- 
ness, tingling, sickness, cramp, fullness, 
"hollow" and "sinking" feelings, cold. 
warmth, tension, etc., are reported, Ex- 
periences from visceral structures are 
referred to external body areas. 

These external areas are not conven- 
tional anatomical divisions. They are 
dermatome areas, or areas of the skin 
supplied with afferent nerve fibers from 
separate posterior spinal roots. The 
areas are marked off in a diagram 
which is the only illustration in the 
book. The figure serves as a basis for 


subsequent presentation of data and 
discussion. 


Tu BOOK should be classified < 
psychological and physiological treatise 
on feelings and emotions. It contains 
material on such conventional topics as: 
emotional development of infants, based 
on the well-known works of Watson, 
Bridges, Gesell, Spitz, et al.; theories 
of James and Cannon with constructive 
criticisms of Kling, Gellhorn, Arnold, 
et al; neurophysiology of emotion; 
clinical findings relating to the EEG; 
endocrine functions; and other topics in 
this field. The book has been written 
as a textbook and also a work for gen- 
eral reference. It contains an extensive 
bibliography. 

The book should be useful as a re- 
view of a large literature relating to 
feeling and emotion. The work, how- 
ever, is almost too broad and com- 
prehensive since it aims to coalesce psy- 
chological, physiological, medical, and 
related bodies of knowledge. It delves 
into psychosomatic medicine, psychi- 
atry, psychoanalysi clinical psychology, 
and related disciplines. And it recog- 
nizes philosophical, biological, historical, 
and clinical approaches. It accepts naive 
subjective. reports of patients and sub- 
jects as well as objective data from the 


biological sciences, Can such a diverse 
mass of content be integrated? Perhaps 
so, but we are inclined to agree with a 
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statement in Mason's conclusion that 
"o... precise formulations of the 
relationships involved are not possible 


at this time.” 


In general, this work is a valiant 
attempt to demonstrate the clinical and 
practical importance of inner awareness 
in relation to bodily functioning. Psy- 


chologists who hold to a strict. phys- 
icalism will fail to appreciate the heavy 
emphasis upon subjective experience. 
Mathematical psychologists will miss 
formulae statistical treatments. 
Mason's approach is one of common 
sense combined with a serious and com- 
petent attempt to synthesize a large. 
complex and varied content. 


and 


Confusion in the Congo 


Maria LeBlanc 


Personnalité de la Femme Katangaise: Contribution á l'étude de son Ac- 
culturation. Louvain, Belgium: Publications Universitaires, 1960. Pp. 


403. 380 B.F. ($7.60). 


Reviewed by HELEN CODERE 


The late Maria LeBlanc. was, at the 
time of her death in 1959, Maitre de 
conférences at the University of Lova- 
nium at Léopoldville in the then Bel- 
gian Congo. She did graduate work at 
the Universities of Louvain and of 
Chicago. The book reviewed here was 
her doctoral dissertation for the Insti- 
tute of Psychology at Louvain. The re- 
viewer, Helen Codere, is professor of 
Anthropology at Vassar College. She 
has done anthropological fieldwork pe- 
riodically since 1951 among, first, the 
Indians of British Columbia and then 
in Ruanda-Urundi, Belgian Central 
Africa. Her publications concern accul- 
turation and personality. 


HE work of LeBlanc and of Om- 

brédane form almost the only pub- 
lished psychological work for the whole 
area of the ex-Belgian Congo, and it 
is quite unlikely that any psychological 
studies have been carried forward in 
the recent period of turbulence or that 
others will be made for some time. For 
this reason this reviewers judgment 
that LeBlanc's work is a scientific dis- 
aster is set forth only after every effort 
has been made to find and salvage 
from it some positive contribution to 
knowledge. 

LeBlane’s study is based on data 
collected in 1954-55 in Elizabethville 
and Kolwezi. In both places LeBlanc 


worked with individuals in the “native 
towns," sections that housed the native 
population usually on a company town 
or company bloc basis. It is LeBlanc's 
contention that the relative newness of 
the mining town of Kolwezi would pro- 
duce a relatively smaller degree of 
acculturation of its native population. 
Her investigation dealt with attitudes 
toward women held by men, women, 
girls and boys in the two towns. Her 
means of investigation were, first, a 
Sentence Completion Test of 47 sen- 
tences administered to 137 people and. 
second, a TAT test of 15 “Congolized” 
Pictures administered to 29 individuals. 


None of LeBlane’s claims for her 
data, her methods or her results seem 
to the reviewer to be admissible be- 
cause of her fundamental lack of scien- 
tific conceptions of culture, personality, 
acculturation and research design. The 


fundamental faults are evident. Some 
are indicated below. 


The assumption 
wezi had a 
Elizabethville 


that because Kol- 
later founding date than 
Kolwezi would be less 
“acculturated™ and less “acculturating” 
for its native inhabitants seems com- 
pletely unjustified. Kolwezi, founded in 
the 19305, had a 1958 African popula- 
tion of 43,000, Elizabethville had a 
1935 African population of 26,000 and 
a 1958 one of six times that number. 


and this increase took place at a con- 


stant rate. The pouring in of rural 
Africans to both these urban industrial 
centers during this period would have 
made “newness” a central fact for both 
towns, LeVine (Psychological Anthro- 
phology, 1960) considers that LeBlanc's 
use of Swahili could explain why she 
got longer and more detailed responses 
from the Eli 
Sentence € 


ibethyille women in her 
tompletion Test. It seems just 
as reasonable, however, that in Eliza- 
bethville there would just be that many 


More thousands of newly arrived women 
who had 


learned it 


Ds MOST elementary grasp of the 


Nature ies 
Mure of culture or of personality in 
lation to culture is lacking. The Afri- 


e H ^q 
"D Population of towns was 
Most he 


to learn. Swahili or had 
only recently, 


both 
» terogencous, coming from many 
tribal gy 


» 'oups of the Congo and adjoin- 
UR areas, 
Ruanda. 


omit 
say 


even from as far away as 
While LeBlane says she did 
Ruandese from her. sample and 
S also that she used either. Baluba 


cilitate explorations into the traditional 
cultural backgrounds of our subjects. 
There could be no question of doing 
comparative research on the traditional 
litional groups; we would 
aged in an interminable 
es into the customs of 


and extra-trà 


have been eng: 
series of enqui 
the various Congolese groups. Consider- 


ing this one may ask if such an enter- 
prise could be fruitfully attempted by 


1 
specialist unfamiliar with Bantu cul- 
ture. Whatever the answer to this ques- 


ry to resolve the 


tion, it was neces 
problem by making up two samples 
selected from different points in the 
continuum of acculturation.” 

It it is incredible that LeBlanc. over- 
looked such an obvious solution to the 
problem of cultural. heterogeneity as 
that of designing her study to deal with 
some particular culture group or groups 
for which published ethnographic data 
were available, the apparent reason for 
it is equally incredible. One would 


hardly expect Leblanc to be aware of 
the importance of cultural differences 
among the various cultural groups rep- 


there seems to be no way of working 
with the data without the necessary 
information on age and cultural mem- 
bership of the respondents. The value 
of this work as a direct contribution to 
science seems to be nil; indirectly it 
might contribute much were it used to 
train the critical faculties of students. 
It would thus have the teaching value 
of, s the Davenport and. Steggearda 
Jamaican study with the added boon 
in this case of giving the students a 
chance to 


learn a “social science" 
French and improve their French vo- 
for psychological, anthropo- 
al and general scientific areas. 


Cosmos Out of Chaos 


Laura Thompson 


Toward a Science of Mankind. New 


bec ms wr Ks York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 
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bivalent reaction to scientific and mag- 
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There izabethville in The African ! 


no overlap; no one of the 
erent groups is on both the 


case, and others of equally racist. pur- 
port or of a similarly undifferentiated 


August issu 


of CP (p. 302), has also had field experi- 
ence in that he has studicd children 


in 
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SUNGI Albus Ein- 


b 


Wiens 


stein, Wolfgang Kóhler, Peter Kropot- 
kin, Abraham Maslow, J. L. Moreno, 
Jean Piaget, J. B. Rhine, Carl Rogers, 
A. N. Whitehead and B. F. Whorf. To 
attempt to unify the contributions of 
these men undoubtedly is a challenge 
to any mature mind. 
According to the author, a unified 
science of mankind must be holistic 
(p. 77), and dynamic rather than static 
(p. 77), for which the whole is not 
only more than but quite different from 
the sum of its parts (p. 78), and which 
requires a transactional view of reality 
(p. 82-83). Some illustrative quotations 
are “, . . the human body may no longer 
be viewed appropriately as a rigidly 
bounded unity inside its own skin, re- 
acting to, or interacting with, definitely 
bounded units of the environment” (p. 
85). “Space-time, so to speak, is inside 
and outside, in front, behind, above, 
below, at the nadir, at the center, and 
at the zenith of events in all dimensions 
of the newer realities’ (p. 86). “On 
the basis of the evidence may we not 
conclude that the assumption of an im- 
manent unity in the universe, basic to 
some of the new models of reality, is 
infiltrating the biological sciences and is 
drawing all life phenomena into the 
cosmic scheme?” (p. 104). 

The cosmic scope of Professor Thomp- 
son's thinking makes it difficult for the 
reviewer to pinpoint just what, in her 
opinion, the human race is up to. She 
says (p. 154) “As postulated, a human 
community . . . tends under favorable 
conditions to develop its culture in the 


direction of ultimate 


certain aims, 
namely, the self-preservation and self- 
actualization of the community accord- 
ing to its inner nature.” "I merely postu- 
late . . . that the community does tend 


to move toward immediate cultural 
goals which are related to the ultimate 
biological ends (p. 167). 
Some positive examples of the self- 
perpetuating, self-realizing cultures are 
presented, but no negative examples are 
presented to represent the rather large 
number of human societies which have 


become extinct. 

The book contains the statement | p. 
163) that 
only to symbolize, but they tend to 


=“. human beings tend not 


symbolize together This is not 


always successful. 
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Awakening from Schizophrenia 


Gregory Bateson (Ed.) 


Perceval’s Narrative: A Patients Account of his Psychosis, 1830-1832. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1961. Pp. xxii + 331. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Rogert C. Miscu 


Gregory Bateson, who edited the pres- 
ent book, is identified below by the 
reviewer, Robert C. Misch, who, since 
receiving his doctorate at Clark Uni- 
versity, has been a staff psychologist at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Boston. He also lectures regularly at 
Clark, consults, under the aegis of the 
State of Massachusetts, on such prob- 
lems as group therapy with prisoners 
and with sex offenders and on personnel 
training, teaches student nurses at two 
Boston hospitals and, withal, engages in 
some private practice. In his VA job he 


conducts psychotherapy with schizo- 
phrenics, legal offenders of various 


types, and non-psychotics. He resonates 
pleasantly to research involving inten- 
sive descriptions, not so enthusiastically 
to the formal elegance of brass instru- 
ment work. 


REGORY Bateson, the editor of this 
G work, which was originally pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1838 and 1840, 
is the famous cultural anthropologist. 
He has written prolifically on a wide 
range of topics since 1926. His best 
known previous books, Balinese Charac- 
ter (with Margaret Mead) and Com- 
munication: the Social Matrix of Psy- 
chiatry (with Jurgen Ruesch), are 
familiar to almost all students of ‘cul- 
ture and For the past 
dozen years he has held the post of 
ethnologist at the Palo Alto Veterans 
Administration Hospital, where his in- 
teri 


personality." 


s in cultures and sub-cultures have 


increasingly focused down on that most 
central of groups, the family—particu- 
larly the relationship of family structure 
to the schizophrenic patient, and to the 
problems of psychotherapy with schizo- 


phrenics. 


In the all too brief Introduction to 
Perceval’s Narrative: a Patients Ac- 
of His Psychosis, 1830-1882, 
Bateson formulates a theory of schizo- 
phrenia, and offers this republication of 
an edited and condensed original as an 
illustration. The theory simply inverts 
traditional views of schizophrenia: viz., 
schizophrenia is not to be viewed as a 
failure of defences, but as an attempt 
at adaptation, as a "vast and painful 
initiation rite conducted by the self.” 
Bateson holds that a schizophrenic epi- 
sode has a definite course to run, involv- 
ing the death of an old self and the 
rebirth of a new one, and that this 
course is “largely steered by endogenous 
processes.” The problems of conceptu- 
alizing treatment from such a viewpoint 
are, of course, reversed: it is not the 
so-called ‘spontaneous remission’ that 
requires explanation, but rather the fail- 
ure to become well again. The question 
then becomes: “Do these (chronic schiz- 
ophrenics) encounter circumstances 
either in family life or in institutional 
care so grossly maladaptive that even 
the richest and best organized halluci- 
natory experience cannot save them?” 

This is like the psychoanalytic theory 
of dreams: one ‘cures? one’s self of irre- 
solvable conflict through a nightmare; 
the problem with the chronié schizo- 
phrenic being, how to wake him from 
his dream? What is radical in Bateson's 
theory is not the analogy to initiation 
rites or dreams, but rather the concept 
of an endogenous "waking! mechanism. 


count 


There is abundant clinical evidence 
that acute schizophrenic episodes are 
attempts at adaptation, a withdrawal 
from an intolerably painful social reality 
to the nightmare world of psychosis, 


There is also evidence that remission 


rates are far more favorable in all acute 
psychopathological What 
permits some of dreamers to 
wake? Statistical studies point to the 
probability that when a previously suc- 


conditions. 


these 


cessful social adaptation is interrupted 
in young adulthood by some 
mountable developmental crisis, that re- 
mission will occur. The concept of the 
endogenous mechanism, however, con- 
tinues to remain obscure, The obscurity 
would seem to stem from the difficulties 
of translating a vivid analogy (schizo- 


insur- 


phrenia is like an initiation rite) into 


descriptive statements of processes. 
I | 1941 Thomas French and Jacob 

sanin proposed that acute schizophre- 
nic episodes may be transitional states 


in the course of reaching maturity—a 
temporary withdrawal in which develop- 
mental conflicts are symbolically worked 
out in delusional and hallucinatory con- 
Structions, thus permitting a return from 
psychosis to a more adult, enriched and 
Satisfying life than existed premorbidly. 
Looking at the cases presented by 
French and Kasanin, and at Perceval's 
account, one is struck by the develop- 
mental value of these psychotic epi- 
sodes, Perceval, for instance, led a far 
happier and more productive existence 
after his psychosis than before. Pre- 
morbidly he was a socially isolated, 
religiousl 


obsessed and rigid young 
man, consumed by scrupulosity. Follow- 
ing his psychosis he married and raised 


à family and actively engaged himself 
in efforts to get the English lunacy laws 
made humane. Interestingly 
enough, Perceval’s’s account illustrates 
the symbolic reduction of conflict men- 
tioned by French and Kasanin: early 
in his psychosis he felt persecuted by 
inviting visions of seductive women; 
later, when he became convinced that 
these authored by God, 
able, he was well on 


more 


visions were 


and hence permis: 
his way to recovery. One may well ask 
Whether this shift in attitude was a 
Cause of his recovery or a symptom of 
it. This question cannot be answered 
directly, but there is accessory evidence 
that at least in dreams and daydreams 
Tealistic solution to problems do get 
Worked out, 


7 A 
Now a brief word about the body of 


this book. It is an angry tract—repeti- 
tious, pompous, full of self-righteous 
indignation and centered almost wholely 
on the sufferings of a “gentleman” 
forced to mingle by virtue of his illness 
with his 
made Perceval no more of a democrat 
than he was premorbidly. This is per- 


“social inferiors.” Recovery 


haps not unrelated to the fact that his 
1812, 
Prime 


father, who was assassinated in 
was at that historic time 

Minister. Unlike Clifford Beers’ famous 
book (A Mind That Found Itself), 
effort to mold public opinion 
seems in been 
doomed to failure. What gives this book 
worth, however, is something its author 
only secondarily intended. To prove 
1 al analyzes (in the best 


Perceval’s 


retrospect to have 


his sanity Perce 
phenomenological and psychoanalytic 
traditions) the ba of his delusions. 
He discovers after-images, the concept 


of projection. (complete with magic 
lantern analogy), and flirts dangerously 
with the notion of an unconscious. It 
is this secondary motive that gives the 
work interest. One follows with excite- 
ment an intellectual voyage in which 
discovery follows discovery. Perceval 
spontaneously falls into free association 
as a technique for uncovering the latent 
meaning of his delusions. More than 65 
years before Freud published The Psy- 
chopathology of Everyday Life, Perceval 
was writing of slips of the tongue and 
pen that, “(They) .. . proved the resi- 
dence in the temple of the body of two 
distinct powers, or agents, or wills." 

In sum, I would say that Bateson's 
theory of an endogenous mechanism 
really gets little support from this book. 
It s an interesting theory. It is an in- 
teresting book, from our historical point 
of view. But there now arises the prob- 
lem of the ‘waking’ mechanism in 
schizophrenia. 


Reference: 

French, Thomas M. and Kasanin, 
Jacob, A Psychodynamic Study of the 
Recovery of Two Schizophrenic Cases, 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1941, 10; 1-22 
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Human nature being what it is 


E , it craves 
submission. 


— LENIN 
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Letters and Things 


Alfred Kallir 


Sign and Design: The Psychogenetic 
Source of the Alphabet. London: 
James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1961. 
Pp. 348. 55s. net. 


Reviewed by Murray S. Miron 


The author, Alfred Kallir, is a Vienna- 
born British researcher in psychology 
and parapsychology who is unfettered 
by academic or institutional attachment. 
His earlier books include the privately 
published V is the War Aim (1944). 
and The Victory of V; Incorporating V 
is the War Aim (7958). Murray S. 
Miron, the reviewer, has a dual role at 
the University of Illinois; he is either 
simultaneously or alternatively a) re- 
search assistant professor in the Institute 
of Communications Research and b) as- 
sistant professor in the Department of 
Psychology. His research field is psy- 
cholinguistics and he has published on 
the problem of sound and meaning and 
on both acoustical and statistical prop- 
erties of speech and language. 


LTHOUGH most formal refinitions 
A of language include mention of 
the arbitrary connection between symbol 
and referrent, non-arbitrary relationships 
abound and it is precisely these which 
are of most interest to. psychologists. 

It would be unjustifiably naive to as- 
sume that no connection exi 


ts between 
the signaling elements of a language and 
the events those signals specify. Even 
assuming historic accidence as the gene- 
sis of a linguistic element does not pre- 
clude the establishment. of perceived 
affective connotational connections ab- 
stracted from quasi-regularities, How- 
ever, the establishment of univers 


ality of 
such non-arbitrary rel 


| ationships would 
belie the intricate diversity. of symbol- 
referrent connections in the 1 


anguages of 
the world. i i 


Accordingly, if regularity 
found within the blooming 
diversity in linguistic codes 
of regularity must be 


historic accident acla 


the domain 
specified: 
Yowledecd 
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is to be 


confusion of 


1 


the 
and dis- 


) 


carded. Kallirs is not the first attempt 
to discard too hastily historic accident 
by ad hoc rationalization. Others have 
crashed into print with statements like: 
“the short vowel phoneme of words like 
but indicates deficiency in some desira- 
ble quality or expressions of adverse 
judgment.” What we are to do with the 
construction, “Love's fun runs from sun." 
is left unanswered by any such generali- 
zation. 

Kallirs often turgid volume adum- 
brates a zymosis of such post hoc 
generalizations from A to Z. Eschewing 
sound diachronic historic investigation 
in favor of revelations from his Jung- 
ian “collective unconscious” he states: 
7... the reference books on the alphabet 
which I consulted and most of the issues 
dealt with in these books, were of com- 
paratively minor interest to me; and 
quite naturally, there was on my part 
not the slightest wish to emulate them.” 
And: “Such research as I was able to 
accomplish was undertaken without 
much system; much less in libraries than 
in the recesses of my own psyche and 
cerebral ganglia.” Never, I should judge, 
has a writer more adequately armed a 
reviewer with the materal for a critique. 
On the other hand, I hasten to assure 
Mr. Kallirs potential readers that he 
accomplishes exactly what he set out to 
do. It is the weapon with which I find 
fault, not the target nor the aim. 


W... the fervor of mystic au- 


gury, Mr. Kallir catalogues words 
with hop-scotch jumps in time and 
space whose meanings purportly support 
such contentions as: A is the male 
symbol of procreation. Relying heavily 
on “the pars pro toto device” (a part 
stands for the whole) the writer claims 
that the first letter of a word is the 
sine qua non of the pars pro toto. Thus 
ulted by an Aaronic 


the reader is a 
abatoir of abecedarian abortions such 
as: "ab- god, as father of his people; 
adam — make, produce;A*jl = projecting 
in support of the psycho- 


pillar, etc he 
genetic interpretation of the Semitic 
aleph. Whether or not aleph, pur- 
portedly developed from the earlier 
Egyptian heiroglyphic for ox, conveyed 
this sense to the children of Israel is 
impossible to determine; that it does 
not convey this sense in modern English 
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A is patent, notwithstanding the re- 
viewer's example. 

Each of the letters is taken up in its 
turn, with greater emphasis on A, B and 
C than the remaining letters. The alpha- 
bets of various early languages are 
treated, although in no systematic fash- 
ion; the reader interested in the history 
of alphabets would be advised to turn 
elsewhere. His conclusion after such an- 


s can best be summarized by an ex- 
tensive quotation from the book: “The 
first eight letters of our alphabet form 


a procession, telling a clear tale: Man. 
the creator of the script system, places 
his self portrait at the head of the pro- 
cession: —A. He meets woman; there 
follow indications of lips and kiss and 
the outstanding part of her, the bosom: 
—B. His eyes glides further down . . . 
to the womb:—C, Now the penetration 
is indicated by the insertion of the cross 
stroke into the cavity: there arises G. 
The blessed state of the growing womb 
is depicted:—D. Follows the 
process:—F . . .” 


birth 


Therapy Couched in Other Terms 


Jurgen Ruesch 


Therapeutic Communication. New York: W. W, N 


340. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Morris B, P. 


The author, Jurgen Ruesch, is Professor 
of Psychiatry at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine. He has long 
been involved in communicating about 
communication as a key process in cul- 
ture, in society and in personality. His 
earlier books include Disturbed Com- 
munication (1957) (CP, Dec. 1958, 3, 
368) and, Communication: the Social 
Matrix of Psychiatry (1951). Morris B. 
Parloff, the reviewer, is a clinical psy- 
chologist who took a 1953 PhD from 
Western. Reserve University and who 
has carried out research, before and 
since, on group and other kinds of 
therapy with schizophrenics and neu- 
rotic people. Most recently, as chief of 
the section on personality of the Lab- 
oratory of Psychology of the NIMH 
Clinical Center, he has studied both 
ward milieu and family therapy and 
now finds himself coming down with a 


firm fascination with creative problem 
solving. 


` I$ well recognized that the author's 
I original integration and elaboration 
of the concept of communication has 
given the clinician a useful way of 
thinking about intrapersonal, interper- 


orton, 1961. Pp. xii + 


ARLOFF 


sonal, eroup and cultural processes, His 
present work neither deepe! 
cept nor adds new and 
evidence, It does, 
handbook which ou 


ns the con- 
compelling 
however, provide a 
tlines clinically rele- 
vant diagnostic categories 


; and imagina- 
tive te 


chniques of therapy. 
The views regarding therapeutic com- 
munication are not based on a body of 
theory directly derived from a rigorously 
defined concept of communication. The 
term communication is used much in 
the same sense as that used by Shannon 
and Weaver, who intended it to include 
all procedures by which one mind af- 


fects another. Ruesch does not, however, 
concern himse 


If with the investigation 
transmission, 
major thesis set forth by the 


author is that psychopathology may best 
be understood as 


municative 


of information 
The 


a disturbance of com- 
behavior. It follows from 
the author's premise th 
is directed at re: 
munication, 


at psychotherapy 
moving deficits in com- 
The techniques by which 
up tate may be achieved, sur- 
Prisingly enough, are not unique to 
communication even 10 


that it is 


this happy s 


theory or 
Psychotherapy. One learns 


* Simply something that occurs 


Spontancously everywhere in daily life, 


a 


and the phy an is challenged to make 
these naturally occurring events happen 
more frequently” 


which is 


p. 31). The element 
differentiate 
peutic communication in a treatment 


said to thera- 
setting from that which may occur in 
education or friendship is the motiva- 
tion of the therapist to influence. the 
ient for the patients own good. Ap- 
parently the author believes that one is 
on safer grounds in inferring the 
motivation behind a therapists behavior 
than an educators, a friend's or a 
Vents. He specifically cautions that 
in dea 


g with patients it is idle to 
speculate regarding their motivations, 
but instead, the ther 
ine himself to observing the effects of 


ipist should con- 


patients? behavior, It appears, to this 
reviewer, more consistent with the in- 
terpersonal frame of reference to assume 
that therapeutic communication is more 
dependent on the patients ascribing 
therapeutic intent to the therapists. be- 
havior than on that inteni itself. 
Although Ruesch acknowledg 
all forms of therapy, including p 
analysis, group therapy, and even drug 
and shock therapies, are dependent on 


that 
“ho- 


the therapeutic use of communication, 
he chooses to discuss only his own 
brand. In view of his assumption that 
Psychotherapy is essentially a learning 
rather 


process, it is surprising that he 
brusquely dismisses approaches to ps 
chotherapy based on learning theory. He 
makes no effort to deal with the seem- 
ingly relevant work of such researchers 
as Krasner, Lindsley, Salter, and Wolpe. 
It is perhaps inevitable, therefore, that 
the author creates the impression that 
when he refers to therapeutic communi- 
cation he has in mind what he does 
and not what others may do. 


Wiis the reader reconciles himself 


to the fact that this book intends no 


advance in theory and provides no hard 
evidence in support of the techniques 
9f psychotherapy described, he may be 
able to admire the clinical skills of the 
author, The book approaches therapy 
from a refreshing stance analogous to 
that of the family phys Ruesch 
Seeks to ameliorate suffering without 


jan. 


becoming preoccupied with the que 
ton of whether his patients achieve 


Positive mental health’ or the full 


E 


utilization of their ‘creative potential.” 
He does not disdain these lofty aspira- 
tions but neither is he dismayed at the 
prospect of dealing with the prosaic 
problems of adjustment to stress or the 
need to adjust to the unalterable. His 
appear to be directed to the 
rather than to the select few. 


services 
many 

In contrast to the traditional view 
that deep, long-term analytic psycho- 
therapy provides the therapist with the 
highest status position among therapists, 


indi 


the author tes a willingness to 
define the therapis 
of the trouble shooter of society. From 
the viewpoint of society, Ruesch’s broad 


fully meet the 


s role as 


simply that 


approach may more 
mental health. problems than does the 
constrained, selective, and effete position 
of other views of therapy. 

The author does not appear to shy 
away from dealing with those who may 
require something other than established 
forms of psychotherapy. He urges that 
therapists give succor and aid to the 
chronically ill, the permanently dis- 
abled, and the incurably ill. He counsels 
and comforts members of their families. 
He works in the patient's home as well 
as in the therapists office. He is pre- 
pared to accept the mantle of guardian 
and educator of ‘marginal people.’ 

This book encourages the clinician to 
adopt a broad armamentarium of tech- 
niques without particular regard for 
their elegance. or their conformity to 
the protocol and forklore of a given 
school. The therapist's task is not merely 
to help the patient become aware of and 
to understand the bases for his behavior 
but also to provide the patient with 
some information out of the therapist’s 
own wealth of knowledge. Thus the 
therapist's skill in psychodynamics must 
be supplemented by broad areas of 
In order to the 
goal of providing the patient with a 
skills 
Ruesch indicates that he has found it 
provide 


competence. achieve 


sense of mastery of specific 


appropriate to tutori ng on 
doctoral dissertations, training in music, 


woodworking, swimming, sailing, riding, 
etc. | 

He further encourages the clinician 
to bring to bear on the 
his family the full power 
of the office of the ther; 


patient and 
and authority 
apist. The thera- 


pist should feel free to cajole, to inspire 


to judge, and to inform. In short, the 
clinician must operate from a basic con- 


that he can be 


viction useful to the 
patient if he but hits upon the appropri- 
ate approach to him. This grand elec- 
ticism may give a rather frenetic picture 
of the therapists efforts. This reviewer 
has the impression that probably few pa- 
tients have either the dedication or the 
energy required to maintain defenses 
and the 
versatility, and overwhelming energy of 
this windmill style of ther: 


resistances against resolve, 


by. 


Picco he does not explicitly 
state it, the author seems to advocate 
a view which if widely adopted would 
relegate individual therapy to a very 
specialized role or even to the limbo 


of archaic practices. Ruesch 


proposes 
that individual therapy is appropriate 
only in those instances where the pa- 
tients milieu is not a source of stress, 
For the therapist with a strong inter- 
personal view of psychopathology the 
patient whose emotional state is inde- 
pendent of his family environment 
would be a rather unique phenomenon. 
That the implications of this position 
are not detailed by the author is sug- 
gestive of some remaining ambivalence 
regarding these views. 

Another criticism of individual ther- 
apy is implied in the author's ascribing 
to it a potent divisive force. If the 
family is fairly unstable, he believes, 


its members must be seen by the same 
therapist. He states: “If husband and 
wife are to stay married, they should 
be seen by the same therapist? “And 
if a man wishes to separate from his 
mistress, the therapist might do well to 
refer her to a colleague" (p. 311 ). This 
is one of the many points at which 
some quantitative evidence would be 
welcome. 

The who seeks a 
scribing the “how to" 
be gratified with the 
to pre 


novice text de- 


of therapy will 
author's willingness 
ribe the therapists. beh 
dealing with a v 


avior in 
gx ariety of. patients, The 
prescriptions are quite explicit. One is 
advised, for example, “The therapy of 
all anxious people, regardless at the 
type of pathology, is much the cin: 
The voice of the therapist should * 


it should be 
sentences should 


not 
firm, The 
and 


be threatening: 


be short unin 
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volved and they should refer to simple 
things— Sit *Have a cup of 
coffee; "Let's walk" (p. 305-306). He 
also advises that putting an arm around 
an excited person “works miracles.” 
In dealing with someone having an in- 
curable disease, he recommends that 
the patient 7. . . first is helped to bring 
his affairs in order" (p. 386). Nor does 
the author hesitate to advise the ther- 
apist on how to comport himself when 
he is upset, angry, anxious, sad, or pre- 
occupied. He recommends, “. . . he 
does well to openly admit his pre- 
occupation to the patient: or he may 
cancel the interview without giving the 
reason . [or] he should remain 


rather passive and not 
much" (p. 408). 

The therapist is characterized as one 
who demands much of himself and is 
equally inisitent that the patient try 
hard. The volume places far more 
emphasis on the struggle than on con- 
siderations of whether the action is, in 
fact, successful. It appears to be an 
article of faith that persistent efforts 
to communicate will be rewarded. This 
reviewer is not wholly convinced of 
this; he is more convinced that the 
clinician who makes the effort to read 
this book will be rewarded by the coun- 
sel of a therapist of wide experience, 
considerable wisdom, and great courage. 


participate 


Coaching Clinicians in Research 


Eugene E. Levitt 


Clinical Research Design and Analysis in the Behavioral Sciences. 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1961. Pp: xxii + 199. $8.50. 


Spring- 


Reviewed by Cuartes WENAR 


The author, Eugene E. Levitt, is 1) 
Chief of the Psychology Section of the 
Department. of Psychiatry at the Indi- 
ana University Medical Center and 2) 
Associate Professor of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy at the Indiana University Medical 
School. This is his first book but those 
who have known his journal publica- 
tions will not be surprised by either its 
appearance or its tenor. Charles Wenar, 
the reviewer, is a clinical psychologist 
with experimental inclinations and skills. 
He has recently produced, in collabora- 
tion with M. W. Handlon and Ann 
Magaret Garner, Origins of Psychoso- 
matic and Emotional Disturbances 
(1962). He is Chief of the Psychology 
Section of the Department of Psychiatry 
and Assistant Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
where, as duty allows, he pursues his 
present research concern with the devel- 
opment of early autonomy in children. 


HE MOST valuable 
Tone learning fir 


doctor. Should similar advice be given 


sle lesson for 


aid is to call a 
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to the large number of clinicians who 
are attracted to rescarch with little for- 
mal preparation? It may well be that 
the best way to learn is to hire a con- 
sultant or join a research group and 
serve a few year's apprenticeship. Or, 
should the clinicians be plunged, all 
naked and screaming, into the icy 
waters of an advanced statistics book as 
a kind of test of manhood? Even this 
has some merits; since the consequences 
of bad rescarch are as undesirable 
those of bad therapy, it is import 
discourage the unfit as well 
est the promising. 


as 
ant to 
as to inter- 


Dr. Levitt has come up with a third 
solution to the problem of educating the 
clinician, in the form of a self styled, 
“How to do it yourself” book. It is a 
160 page overview of research which 
will enable the novice to make more 
intelligent use of the advice he will 
eventually have to seek, and of the lit- 
erature he will inevitably have to read. 
The audience Dr. Levitt addresses in- 
cludes all professionals who deal with 
people—social workers, educators, clini- 


cal psychologists, psychiatrists, and other 
medical practitioners. The discussion 
focuses exclusively on research whose 
aim is understanding human behavior. 
The scope comprehends the major land- 
marks of the widely accepted rescarch 
tradition in America: the nature of laws 
in science, operational definitions, dif- 
ferent kinds of rescarch design, validity 
and reliability, sampling techniques, 
statistical analyses, and interpretation of 
data. At the practical level, Dr. Levitt 
presents a step by step guide to scien- 
tific investigation, from its inception in 
the curiosity of the investigator until it 


is a typed report ready to be submitted 
for publication. 


Since the book obviously can not be 
comprehensive, its success depends on 
Whether the author selects without dis- 
torting the whole, and simplifies without 
losing the essence, On both scores, the 
book rings true, The clinician who reads 
it will get a very sound idea of what it 
is like to think in research te 
be involved in the actual conduct of a 
scientific study. This js due to Dr. 
Levitt’s level of discourse, which is just 
right. The book is not watered down 
Science, but rich and condensed fare, 
and the newcomer might have to reread 
a number of sections 
them fully. The: 
portant, 
best ch 


rms and to 


before grasping 
te is even a more im- 
» While more subtle, asset. The 
l apters, implicitly, show that there 
'S no prescription for doing good and 
avoiding bad research; rather, they pre- 
sent research as a series of choices, each 
with advantages and disadvantages; the 
most one can expect of himself is that 
he know the score and be 
what is won and wh 
ing a particular 
essential and diffi 
ginner and Dr, 1 
it ably. 


Ts PRINCIPAI shortcoming—and it is 
a serious one—is the skimpy number of 
references. There are only a handful in 
the text and Seventeen general ones at 
the end. Since the book can serve only 
as a first step on à long road, one 
wonders why there js such a feeble at- 
tempt to introduce the 
dispensable liter 
While successfu 


aware of 
at is lost by select- 
Strategy. This is an 
cult lesson for the be- 
-evitt has demonstrated 


exciting and in- 
ature which lies ahead. 
l in its overall purpose, 


4g 


^" 


the book has a number of minor flaws, 
some of organization and some of con- 
tent. The first third seems to this re- 
viewer to be rather disjointed and 
cramped. The text is hardly five pages 
old before Dr. Levitt starts the coin 
tossing, die throwing ritual, and this 
weakness for premature introduction of 
Statistics continues. The reader may also 
be bewildered by compression which 
borders on the cryptic at times. In the 
four page account of reliability, he is 
pn 


sented with a series of bare bone 
Statements which must be accepted at 
face value since little is said of the 
logic underlying them. 

And—inevitably—there are soft spots. 
Hopefully, the reader will not be totally 
uncritical of statements such as: “the 
only thing we can be fairly sure of is 
that it (the human yardstick) is a 
pretty unreliable device among devices; " 
"Small populations are rarely encount- 
ered in the behavioral The 
laws, principles, and theories with (sic) 
which the behavioral scientist is seeking 
must be based upon study of broad 
populations if they are to be ma 
useful to society." The fact that this 
book is likely to be believed rather than 
evaluated by the makes one 
Wish that it had more 
critical reading. 


sciences. 


ximally 


novice, 


had yet one 


Bs experienced researcher will 
have his personal list of “Things I 
Would have included" in this book. At 
the head of this reviewer's list stands 
a treatment of the psychological dif- 
ficulties involved in the change from 
practitioner to scientist. By far the big- 
gest hurdle involves a revision of mental 
habits—a shifting from the clinical way 
of thinking, which is global, intuitive, 
and relies on the authority of personal 
experience, to a research way of think- 
ing, which is analytic, public, and end- 
lessly self critical. The next difficulty is 
the shock of finding clinical issues re- 
duced to seemingly trivial terms, and of 
learning that the armamentarium of ap- 
Propriate techniques is not only meagre 
but that it may take years to 


tool up for a study. Finally, there is the 
Matter 


also 


of wounded pride when the 
Clinician realizes that, as a scientist, he 


is 1 , 
5 no longer an authority but a vulnera- 
ble amateur, 


If such hazards were dis- 


ioo 


cussed and in 


explicitly 
clinician would be in a better position 
to decide whether he really wanted to 
venture out into research, or whether 
he would prefer to remain in familiar 
territory. 


Ferment at the Lodge 


Chestnut Lodge 


Chestnut Lodge Symposium: Papers 
Presented on the Fiftieth Anni- 


versary 1910-1960. Washington, 
D. C: William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation, Inc., 
1961. 


Reviewed by JoserH BECKER 


who is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Illinois, is 
presently engaged in teaching gradu- 
ate courses in the clinical area and is 
doing research on the treatment, in a 
family context, of schizophrenics. His 
interest in this conjoint approach to 
treating psychoses began while he was 
at Duke University, where he received 
his doctorate and where he stayed on 
afterward to work with Eliot Rodnick 
and Norman Garm on motivational 
deficits in schizoprenia. Before going 
into graduate work at Duke he worked 
as a psychiatric aide for a year at Chest- 
nut Lodge and also was a student at the 
Washington School of Psychiatry. 


HIS SYMPOSIUM commemorates 

Chestnut Lodge’s fiftieth year. Con- 
sonant with the ‘Lodges’ philosophy of 
encouraging individualistic approaches, 
no specific theme integrates the nine 
papers. The most common underlying 
stratum is concern with the psychothera- 
peutically and institutionally mediated 
processes influencing schizophrenic be- 
havior. On the whole, the articles re- 
flect a heartening Sullivani 
of non-doctrinaire ferment 
constituents of 


an tradition 

about the 
effective treatment. 
Those psychologists who view analytic 
as stagnant and 
a would do well 


s with this volume. 


theory and application 
rigidly crystallized dogm 
to acquaint themselve 


Since most of the symposium partici- 
pants trained or practiced at the "Lodge, 
the quality and diversity characterizing 
many of these papers are a tribute to 
the stimulating intellectual climate of 


that institution. 


However, unalloyed 
eulogies are not warranted. For example, 
several participants who have previously 
done first rate. original work in their 
specialized areas confine 
chiefly to resynthesizing previous ma- 
terial in rather pedestrian fashion. Other 
papers are long on speculation: and 
while fertile speculation is a vital pre- 
cursor to validated knowledge, it is not 
a substitute for it. 


themselves 


Among the provocative issues ad- 
dressed by the symposium are the 
function of leadership in the psy- 


chotherapeutic relationship; the role of 
temporal structure in determining be- 
havior and the need for clearly de- 
lineated, evaluatable treatment plans, 
objectives and standards: the notion 
that regressive phenomena in severe ob- 
sessionals and schizophrenics may be a 
favorable prognostic index of capacity 
for major personality 
the development of 


reorganization; 
paradigms for 
studying the relationship between pa- 
tient and therapist in terms of the pa- 
tients patterning of defenses against 
anxiety; “prescriptions” for coping with 
some of the dilemmas created by the 
simultaneously integrative. and disjunc- 
tive security operations of the schizo- 
phrenic; the threat to the self which 
suggested similarities between genital 
sexuality and nursing may pose for the 
poorly differentiated personality; and 
the impact of hospital social structure 
on patients 
identities. 


efforts to effect viable 

These issues generally refle 
tinuing shift in psychothe 
phasis away from primary 


et the con- 
rapeutie. em- 
concern with 


the patients insight. into intrapsychic 


processes, psychogenetic 

fantasies, and transference, 
cern with modifying beh 
to the patient's inte 
segments of his soci 
is especially 


development, 
toward con- 
avior related 
raction with critical 
al milieu. This ty 
interesting 
implications for the 

problems of 


end 
because. of its 
perplexing 
Predictive 
al Assessment. The 


ever 
improving the 
validity of psychologic 
cross-sectional view 


of the patie 
cally afforded by 


WW ypj- 
our assessment Proce- 
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dures, unsupplemented by comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the demands and 
gratifications realistically imposed by the 
patient's past and anticipated environ- 
ment inevitably results in a great deal 
of error variance. 

Evidence for awareness of relevant 
ongoing work in related disciplines is 
unfortunately Only social role 
theory seems to be having considerable 
impact on many of the symposium 
participants. Though one of Sullivan's 
plaints was his difficulty in interesting 
learning theorists in psychiatric prob- 


rare. 


lems, his successors show little inclina- 
tion to avail themselves of the leverage 
which might be afforded by this source. 
Rioch’s interest in operant conditioning 
is a notable exception. The virtual ab- 
sence of any mention of psychophar- 
macological developments suggests the 
presence of additional, related biases. 
One seriously wonders how much the 
very lengthy and exorbitantly expensive 
relearning processes described could be 
facilitated by reducing associated anxie- 
ties through discrete use of ataractic 
drugs. 


Through Therapy Together 


W. R. Bion 


Experiences in Groups. New York: Basic Books, 1961. Pp. 198. $3.95. 


Reviewed by 


The author, Wilfred R. Bion, is a 
British psychiatrist, psychoanalytically 
oriented, who is primarily occupied with 
the non-group private practice of his 
profession. Alvin Zander, the reviewer, 
is Professor of Psychology, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Director of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
and a good citizen of the intellectual 
community in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the seat of a well known institution of 
higher learning. In 1947 he helped initi- 
ate and then hold together the famed 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development at Bethel, Maine. Later, as 
co-editor and co-author with Dorwin 
Cartwright, he worked to produce a 
book of fact and theory, now having 
the status of a Bible for many graduate 
students in social psychology—Group 
Dynamics: Research and Theory, (2nd 
ed., 1960. CP, June, 1961, 6, 214f.). 


vriNG World War II, Dr. Wilfred 

Bion was on the saff of a British 
military hospital for psychiatric casual- 
ties. He required the patients to develop 
their own occupational therapy activi- 
ties (they needed a discipline compara- 
ble to that found in combat) and made 
them responsible for relieving the in- 
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ALVIN ZANDER 


terpersonal tensions created thereby. He 
observed much therapeutic value in 
the patients’ attempts to improve their 
own group life. 

In 1948 he was asked by the Tavi- 
stock Clinic in London to “take” several 
psychotherapeutic groups. This book 
contains a series of seven articles, 
written during the next three years, de- 
scribing his learnings as a “taker of 
groups." The originally ap- 
peared in Human Relations from 1948 
to 1951 and are reprinted here un- 
altered along with two othe 


articles 


one a 
brief note on the wartime experiences 
mentioned above and the other a sum- 
mary of much of the content of this 
book. 

The purpose of the volume is no- 
where made explicit but it is evident 
from the topics most often dis ssed 
that the author desires to tell the reader 
what happened, what he did, how the 
group members reacted, and why. At 
one point it is stated that the theory 
of transference is Freud's greatest con- 


tribution and Bion aspires to employ 
that theory to examine how a therapist 
treats a number of patients in a group. 
At another place the assertion is made 
that aspects of human behavior are re- 
vealed in a group which are not visible 


outside it, and Bion wishes to explain 
why new behavior appears, and how 
Melanie Klein’s approach to psychoan- 


alysis is invaluable in understanding the 


interplay among persons in a group. 
These intent are 
comments and are not 
systematic 


statements of side 
treated in a 
cach is touched 
upon, however, more than once in these 
memoirs. No mention is made of the 
therapeutic effectiveness of the 
meetings. 


fashion, 
group 


Bus is at his best when he recalls 
what he found himself doing as a self- 
trained, uninitiated, group therapist, He 
firmly believes that a therapy group 
should make the study of interpersonal 
relations its primary task and that he 
should not act as a ch 


airman or dis- 
cussion lea 


ader for the group, or as a 
therapist for 


individual complaints. In- 
stead he sits 


and, at the outset at least, 
says nothing. He soon perceives the 
patients expect him to say something 
and he says so. They make it quite 
clear that he is entirely correct, He re- 
ists pressures, however, to provide a 
pat agenda; rather, he asks questions 
and gives his interpretations of interper- 
sonal events, and of their re 
his interventions in such 
members are drawn 
about rel 


actions to 
à way that 


into discussions 


ations with one 
about what is happening 


as à whole. Once Bion has 
tervention, 


patients ( 


another and 
to the group 
given an in- 
he seeks to discover for the 


and the reader) what purpose 
there may have bee 


why there were 
from his ac 


n in his behavior and 
particular consequences 
j ts. These introspections, con- 
cerning failures as well 
concerning the shocked as well as the 
pleased. reactions of his patients, illu- 
Strate very well the stre: 
in any person responsible 
à face to face group—le 
therapist, 
Bion beliey, 


as successes, and 


am of thought 
for the fate of 
t alone a group 


es that what he has seen 
can be observed in eve 


often illustrates his ideas in non-thera- 
peutic settings. Given his approach, it is 
not Surprising that his explanation of 
the “group mentality” begins by assum- 
ing that people always find membership 
In a group to be a frustrating experi- 
ence. They try to preserve the group, 
even 50, and use primitive means for 


ry group and he 


this purpose, called basic assumptions. 


These means include pairing, fighting, 


flighting or dependence. Groups almost 


st member of their 
to depend upon. 
means, 


always choose the sic 
body These primitive 
however, do not relieve the ten- 
sion generated by frustration of member- 
ship; what finally does so is for the group 


to get down to work. When a group is at 


work members are more realistic than 
when they are operating on an assump- 
tion. While at work they adopt rules of 


cooperation and procedure among mem- 
ber: 


s thus the group develops and grows. 
Terms defined in this 
book and it is not always clear how 
they might be measured if one wished 
to test Dion's Stock and 
Thelen ( 1958), however, have elsewhere 


developed precise meanings for Bion's 


are seldom 


theories. 


concepts, have developed measures of 
them, and have reported a number of 
studies Bion's 


inves some of 


igating 
notions about interactions among group 
members, 


A IMES this reviewer had difficulty 
mM accepting psychoanalytically 
flavored a; roup approxi- 


such 


ertions as: a g 
mates in the minds of individuals com- 
posing it to primitive phantasies about 
the content of the mother's body; group 
life is akin to the reactions of children 
to the primal scene; or persons in group 
Settings are stimulated to behave more 
like psychotics than like neurotics. 
Practitioners of group therapy will be 
Stimulated by this volume since many 
techniques are questioned more often 
than they are indorsed. Clinical psy- 
chologis s will be interested by his con- 
trasts between two-person and group 
therapy, Social psychologists and stu- 
dents of personality development. will 
find running accounts of many familiar 
Social phenomena, now somewhat better 
Understood than at the 
articles first appeared, as well as de- 
Scriptions of group interaction which 
await 


time these 


investigation. 

The style of the book is witty, warm, 
informal, and humble, as though the 
author were writing long letters to a sym- 
Pathetic confidant. An easy chair, and a 
Single evening will do in reading it— 


With a notepad handy. Your notes, it is 
Probable, will 


“pon and el 


the reflections 


aborations of 


concern 


ideas you 


brought to the book as much as they 
will describe this rambling and loosely 
woven theory of behavior in groups. The 
author seeks to explain interpersonal be- 


havior, including his own, when groups 


of persons are placed in an anxi 


ty pro- 
voking social setting and the members 
try to relieve their He 


and provocative 


tensions. has 
fresh 


proach to that ta: 


brought a ap- 


Higher Education Judged 


Paul Dressel and associates, under 
Charles William Eliot 


the editorship of Harold C. Hunt and 


Evaluation in Higher Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. Pp. v + 


480. $6.25. 


Reviewed by C. 


Paul L. Dressel, who contributed to and 
edited the present book, is Director of 
the Office of Institutional Research at 
Michigan State Un 
earlier publications are Evaluation. in 
General Education (/954) which he 
edited, and General. Education: 
plorations in Evaluation, on 
collaborated with Lewis B. 
His associates in the present enterprise 
are identified in the review. The re- 
viewer, C. Robert Pace, now Professor 
of Higher Education in the School of 
Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, has been intimately 
and variously concerned with evaluation 
of education ever since receiving his 
1937 PhD at the University of Minne- 
sota. First he studied former Minnesota 


rsit Among his 


Ex- 
which he 
Mayhew. 


students and wrote a book about them; 
They Went to College (7941). In 1944 
under the aegis of the American Council 
on Education's Commission on Teacher 
Education, he wrote Evaluation in 
Teacher Education. Then from 1947 to 
1961 he was at University, 
where as teacher, assistant to the 
Chancellor, Chairman of the Psychology 
Department and as Director of the Psy- 
chological Research Center he con- 
tinued to teach, study and write about 
evaluation. He 


Syracuse 


has, at one time or an- 
other, worked consultatively with the 
American Council on Education, The 
College Entrance Examination Board 
and the Social Science Re search 
cil. At UCLA, among other 


teaches a graduate 


Coun- 
things, he 


seminar on all kinds 


Ropert Pace 


of social and psychological research on 
higher education. 


RESSEL’S associates in this writing 
D enterprise are men. and women 
who have worked with him at Michigan 
State University—in the Board of Ex- 
aminers, the Office of Evaluation Serv- 
ices, or in the Office of Institutional 
Research. They include Walker H. Hill, 
Joe L. Saupe, Harry D. Berg, Clarence 
H. Nelson, David K. Heenan, Osmond 
E. Palmer, Arvo E. Juc Irvin J. 
Lehmann, John NX. Jamrich, and Mar- 
Lorimer. Of the 
Dressel has written. two, co- 
authored four others, and exercised. his 
editorial pen in the remainder. 
Most evaluation 
dealt and results in 
some particular aspect of higher educa- 
tion: for example, evaluation in general 


garet F. 
chapters, 


thirteen 


about 
procedures 


writing 
with 


has 


education, or the construction and use 
of college achievement tests, Or surveys 
of needs and resources for higher educ 
tion in a defined region or st 
ports of college self-studie 
associates treat all 
more, 


ate. or re- 
s. Dressel and 
these 


aspects, 
bringing into a 


single 


and 
compact 
and provocative 
on of the wide sweep of 
tion in higher educ 
is a 


volume an informative 
discu 


valua- 
This in itself 


to contemporary 
More than that 


ation. 
service 

€ readers, 
+ it enables one lo see 
lationships and 


application of , evaluation to 
ferent problems, 


Evaluation is 


re- 
commonalities in the 


many dif- 


both a Means and 
z an 


PES 


end. As a means "it involves judging 
the worth of an experience, idea, or 
proc p. 6). As an end it refers to 
the "development of . . attitudes, 
knowledge. and abilities which will en- 
able (an individual) to engage in the 
evaluating process" (p. 25). Because 
making choices and judgments is in- 
evitable, there is evaluation in, of, and 
throughout education. The only ques- 
tions at issue concern “the nature of the 
data, the range of considerations in- 
volved in making judgments, and the 
persons or agencies entrusted with mak- 
ing them” (p. 6). 


With this pervasive viewpoint the 
following specific matters are 
discussed: the relation of evaluation to 
educational objectives and to learning; 
the techniques of testing students" 
achievement in social sciences, natural 
sciences, humanities, and in communi- 
cation skills; the role of testing in 
selection, classification, and placement; 
the evaluation of instruction; and fi- 
nally, in broader scope, institutional 
Surveys and self-evaluations. Omitted, 
by choice, are evaluations of space 


utilization and evaluations of the budg- 
eting process, 


more 


The general orientation of the book 
is practical, growing out of experience 
with students, faculty, and administra- 
tors and the opportunities for service 
which an evaluation office or institu- 


tional research office are likely to have. 
Thus, Dressel notes that 


“institutional 


self-evaluation, to be most useful, must 
be unique to the institution” (p. 430). 
An evaluative attitude, and the methods 
of evaluation, are universals; their ap- 


plications to operations and decision 
making are specifics, 


Fo A DIFFERENT view, one can turn 
to Nevitt Sanford (“Higher education 
as a social problem”, Chapter 1, in 
The American College, Nevitt Sanford, 
editor. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 1962 "Án educa- 
tional problem is not worth investigating 
if it cannot be phrased in such terms, 


who writes: 


or attacked in such a way, as to yield 
results of interest to social scientists who 
are not concerned primarily with educa- 
tion the role of science in higher 
education is not to provide the answers 
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to particular practical questions but to 
supply general knowledge of student 
development and institutional function- 
ing...” (p. 29). Perhaps as a conse- 
quence of this view, there is little 
reference to the literature on evaluation 
in the Sanford book and little overlap 
between the contents of the Dressel and 
Sanford books. Yet both books are 
concerned with studying, understanding, 
and improving higher education; and 
both editors would agree that 
matters should be dealt with s 
ically, imaginatively, and wisel 


these 


stemat- 


In studying some problems in higher 
education, especially in surveys and self- 
studies, the nature of the data seems 
to be politically determined—i.c., de- 
cided by agreement among those inter- 
ested. Thus, it is commonly believed 
to be useful to know the number of 
full-time students, cost per student 
credit hour of instruction, per cent of 
entering students who drop out, trans- 
fer, graduate, The 
between this census-type information 
and theories of student development or 


institutional functioning is seldom ex- 
plicit. 


etc. connection 


This is not to say that evaluation 
is typically an ad hoc business, Much 
evaluation is closely allied with psy- 
chological concepts about the learning 
process, and individual 
differences, and with educational con- 
cepts about teaching, curricula, and 
objectives. Dressel and associates draw 
firmly and explicitly on these relevant 
concepts and principles. There are other 
concepts, however, which have so far 
had little impact on common evaluation 
practice—for example, theories about 
personality change, social systems, 
ganizational behavior, 


measurement, 


or- 
communications 
—but which could influence the choice 


and range of variables by w 
tional events are described. 


It was not Dressel 
form 


hich educa- 


a S purpose to per- 
a marriage between all such social 


science theories and the practice of 


evaluation. Social science in the service 


of higher education, however, will h 
to function in the context of evaluation 
practices which Dressel and 

have ably described, 


WwW 


ave 


associates 


Cosmic Psychology 


Claire Russell and W. M. S. Russell 


Human Behavior: A New Afr 
proach. Boston, Little Brown, 
1961. Pp. ix + 532. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Brrnarp F. Riess 


Both Russells are practicing psycho- 
analysts in Britain and, since 1950, 
when they first met, have shared an 
interest in both psychoanalysis and 
ethology. Claire Russell came into their 
collaborative ventures through the study 
of experimental psychology at Oxford 
and through later training in both psy- 
choanalysis and anthropology; W. M. s. 
Russell has an Oxford background in 
zoology and comparative anatomy, from 
which he graduated, first, to research 
on animal behavior and then to the 
study of human beings. The reviewer, 
Bernard Riess, acquired an interest M 
animal behavior while working under 
C. J. Warden at Columbia. He main- 
tained that interest during 24 years of 
teaching psychology at Hunter College 
and nurtured it mightily in a Gugger- 
heim year working with Theodore 
Schneirla at the New York Museum of 
Natural History, During the past decade 
psy- 
en- 


or so he has received training in 
choanalysis and now is primarily 
gaged in the practice of psychotherapy 
—with the human He also 
serves as Director of Research at el 
Postgraduate Center for Psychotherap) 
in New York. 


animal. 


T IS always an unexpected pleasure 
I to find an answer to what was mM- 
tended to be merely a rhetorical ques- 
tion. Many years ago, Gardner Murphy 
started his Historical Introduction to 


: p ery 
Modern Psychology with the ie i 

H a : s fai echa- 
“From color theories to defense met 


nisms, from the functions of a white 
rats vibrissae to the mystic's sense o 
unutterable revelation, from imaginary 
playmates to partial correlations 
wherein lies that unity of subject one 
which leads us, to speak compact y 
enough, of ‘contemporary’ psycholog js 
The volume by the Russells not Quis 
encompasses specifically all of the Mur- 


as 


phy topics (and also adds some that 
were unknown at the time of the ques- 
tion) but goes on to provide a provoca- 
tive answer to the problem of the 
unifying substrata. 

The mortar used to bind together all 
of the disparate elements and concepts 
is an amalgam of ethology from Lorenz 
and Tinbergen, psychoanalysis from 
Freud and literary criticism. from the 
Russells. Ethology provides the scien- 
tific vigor and the organism-in-its-natu- 
ral-habitat orientation. Freud supplies, 
albeit in a strangely inverted form, an 
understanding of the historical antece- 
dents and causal relationships in be- 
havior. Literature gives depth and a 
sense of universality to the contentions 
of the book. A bare listing of the topics 
discussed by the authors reads like an 
encyclopedia of human relationships 
and activities, love-making to social or- 
ganization, learning in stickleback fish 
to the writings of Shakespeare and 
Sophocles, cybernetics to the marital 
history of Henry VIII. 

In addition to the inclusiveness of its 
concept of behavior, the book also lives 
up to its title of a new approach. Just 
what is novel is summarized in the In- 
troduction by a pre-publication reader. 
He writes: “It takes this (the new) to 
be: (a) the classification of behavior as 
‘instinctive’ or automatic (as in lower 
animals), OR as "intelligent! (as in 
fully-human, selfconscious, civilized be- 
ings): (b) the suggestion that Freud 
'accepted too readily the symbols of in- 
fantile rationalization’ as being of uni- 
versal validity—that these really derive 
from the neurotic fantasies of parents; 
who, in exploiting their children, ensure 
the perpetuation of these fantasies in 
them: (c) the claim that the recogni- 
tion of (a) and (b) could lead to a 
continually evolving and progressive 
state of mind in the individual, with a 
corresponding state of society.” 


Tus nook is not aimed at a descrip- 
tion of human behavior but is intended 


uide that will enable the indi- 


as a gi 
vidual to explore his own behavior. 


This, in turn, will help the reader free 
himself from the automatisms and the 
stifling behavioral inheritances from his 
parents’ fantasies and projections. The 
resultant of such freedom, once gained, 


is progressive evolution of mind and 
society, and this evolution is seen as the 
ultimate solution to the present state of 
deterioration and senescence of both 
individual and socially organized ways 
of living. Both the individual and so- 
ciety are seen at present as machines in 
danger of automatic operation; they 
need instead to operate on good cyber- 
netic principles involving progressive 
change and flexibility. 

Such an ambitious enterprise has its 
built-in limitations but it makes exciting 
reading. The psychologist will find in it 
one of the best available descriptions of 
the ethological studies of Lorenz, Tin- 
bergen and their co-workers. This is an 
additional bonus within the new ap- 
proach. Furthermore, one finds himself 
challenged by the new interpretations 
placed on such older and more familiar 
work as that of Halstead and Reitan 
on the nature of intelligence. Along with 
all this there is a personality theory 
akin to Allport’s, but mixed with a lot 
of Freud and sociology and derived 
from many contemporary sources 

In the Russells’ scheme of things the 
instinct concept is made necessary by à 
determination to demonstrate that the 
human being is qualitatively different 
from his infra-human companions. Ani- 
mals are seen as ruled by instinctive 


It is one of the features 


automatisms. 
of the argument with which the re- 
that instinct is 


viewer is in sympathy 
s not necessarily innate but always 


characterized by either species-specific 
or individual-specific automatisms. The 
instinctive mechanisms of man are al- 
most wholly acquired and always lead 
to restrictive behavior, 
intelligent, exploratory anc 


seen à 


in opposition to 
] imaginative 


or creative activity. 

The human being is seen by the au- 
thors as intelligent, cooperative and 
communicative. These three ideal trends 
are offset by mechanisms seen as deriva- 
tives of Freudian defenses. Rationaliza- 
tion, exploitation and deceptiveness are 
the processes interfering with effective 
and productive behavior. Under these 
three headings the Russells subsume 
almost all pathological action, and in 
so doing they are at serious variance 
with the more orthodox personologists. 
So too, one may object to the simplifi- 
cation of their personality nosology, 


built up to describe typical behavior. 
Working along lines similar to Leary 
and George Kelly, the major dimen- 
sional variable is idealism—cynicism, 
with subvariants and dissociative phases 
such as authoritarianism and revolution- 
ism, and with schizoid, hysteric and 
paranoid pathology. The evidence for 
the basic dualism of cynic and idealist 
is derived from a rather simple ques- 
tionnaire but is bolstered by a protracted 
and logical analysis of both psychologi- 
cal and literary productions. 


Critical appraisal of so unique a 
volume is difficult. The reviewer can 
report, however, that he found the book 
stimulating, even exciting. It is full of 
hypotheses which compel testing even 
in the two-person laboratory afforded 
by the practice of psychotherapy. Much 
more cannot be asked of a new ap- 
proach to human behavior. 


a 


The rate of scientific discovery, of its 
practical applications, and of the con- 
sequent social changes has increased 
steadily since the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. This acceleration is a 
result of the self-developing characteristic 
of scientific thought, which as it develops 
facilitates to an ever-increasing degree its 
own development. The importance of 
this property during the last fifty years 
has been accentuated by two facts; the 
finiteness of the earth, and the existence 
of a limit to the fine-structure of nature. 
The first has permitted a concentration 
of effort and mutual facilitation between 
different groups of scientific workers that 
was not possible while the world re- 
mained to be explored, and could not 
exist in an infinitely extended commu- 
nity. The second fact, the finiteness of 
the accessible fine-structure of nature 
(which here means the restricted number 
of chemical elements, crystal types, or- 
ganic species, etc.), has meant that new 
discoveries in one region immediately 
throw light on neighboring regions, new 
facts growing easier to discover as more 
and more facts are fitted into place. 


—Lancevot L. WHYTE 


W 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


More P.LP'/s 


ROGRAMED [INSTRUCTION PUBLICA- 
po summarized in the June issue 
of CP have been supplemented by sev- 
eral further volumes since that issue 
went to press, and several more books 
have been announced. The new P.I.P.’s 
in this current crop (of which three are 
paperbacks, one hard cover) are, like 
those annotated in the June list, here 
listed and briefly discussed, pending 
possible fuller review, to help keep CP's 
readers more or less up to date on the 
books published in this still young but 
by now hardly vi gin field. The one-m, 
two-m spelling dichotomy for pro- 
gram(m)ed and program(m)ing con- 
tinues, for these four publications, an 
even split; and IM’s editor, willing to 
be eclectic in these matters, has kept 


the author’s preference within the anno- 


tation for each book. 
ably le: 


(He should prob- 
ave it to an Ogden Nash to sug- 
gest the potential contribution of 3-M 
audio-tape—for 
used in more th 
program—to 
phrenia.) 


some of the materials 
an one foreign-language 
this orthographic schizo- 


As another interesting sidelight in the 


spread of interest in “teaching machines 
and programmed learning," it might be 
noted that a Japanese edition of the 
Lumsdaine-Glaser source book ( 
lated by Mitoj Nishimoto) 
appeared. On rice paper, 


trans- 
has recently 
s at is—though 
complete except for one of the appen- 


dices—an appreciably less bulky hand- 
ful than the original. (IM’s editor hopes 
that this publication will have implica- 
tions for a needed downward trend in 
the price of teaching machines.) A 
French translation is also reported to be 
in progress. A fifth book in the list of 
general works in the P.I.P. category, 
received just before IM went to press, 
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is a Wiley publication by Stuart Margu- 
lies and Lewis D. Eigen, entitled Ap- 
plied Programmed Instruction. Com- 


ment on it will appear in an early issue 
of IM. 


Wituiam A. DETERLINE. An Introduc- 
tion to Programed Instruction. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1962. Pp. x + 131, 
paperback. $3.00. 


The 78-page text of this book com- 
prises five chapters which include, fol- 
lowing a short introductory chapter, 
chapters of about 15 pages each on 
“Pressey and Skinner,” principles of 
learning, variations in programs, experi- 
mental results, and “teachers, students 
and auto-instruction." 


There are line 
drawings of the more familiar types and 
makes of teaching machines. An inter: 
esting Appendix contains two program 
excerpts, covering more or less parallel 
content on the topic of frequency distri- 
butions and graphs, first in a modifica- 
tion of Crowder's format (containing 40 


frames, in 22 pages—using two non- 
sequential frames per page), and then 


in the linear, constructed-response style 


(60 frames in 12 pages of “horizontal” 
format, followed by 28 more fr. 


ames in 
"vertical" format). 


Epwarp J. Green. The Learning Proc- 


ess and Programmed Instruction. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1962. Pp. xi + 298. $4.00. 
The contents of this book refl 
division implied by the title: almost 
exactly half of it (five chapters; 110 
Pages) is devoted to the 
ess, and the rest ( 


ect the 


learning proc- 


five chapters; 104 
Pages) to programmed instruction. The 


first fiv chapters deal with assumptions, 
definitions, b: 


motivation. 


‘Ste conditioning proc 


S, 
» and complex processes. The 
five chapters consider the 

programmed 


remaining 


concept of instruction, 


taching machines, techniques of pro- 
gramming, evaluation, and problems in 
the development and use of program- 
med instruction. The 34-page chapter 
on programming techniques, though the 
longest chapter, is written at a descrip- 
tive level rather than as a “how to do 
iU treatment, Some sample program 
excerpts are included. 


WrxbELL I. Surrü and J. WintiAw 
Moore. Programmed Learning: Theory 
and Research. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1962. Pp. x -++ 240, paper- 
back. $1.95. 

This is a book of readings containing, 
in addition to two appendices, sixteen 
papers reprinted from various sources. 
Six of the papers, aggregating half the 
present book’s pages (by Finn, Skinner 
[1954], Holland, Carr, Pressey, and Zea- 
man) are ones which were included in 
closely similar form in the Lumsdaine- 
Glaser source book or Galanter 
(cf. June 1962 of CP, 
p. 242). Of the others, two apiece conie 
from Psychological Reports (Fry; Moore 
and Smith), the Audio-Visual Commu- 
nication Review (Klaus; Coulson and 
Silberman), and the short-lived = 
mated Teaching Bulletin (Fry; Jensen)» 
the remainder (Goldbeck and Briggs; 
Fusco, and two others by Smith and 
Moore) from other sources. The Ap- 


i Yook’s J5- 
pendix includes Desmond Cook's gl 
terms re- 


the 


volume issue 


teaching machine 
jovi ructi a 
printed from Audiovisual Instruction, 
isti dadipals at carry 
listing of some periodicals that € s 
ammed in- 


sary of 


(or carried) articles on progr i 
struction, and an incomplete list of i 
manufacturers anc 


machine : 
nine program publishers [cf. the notes 
on the Finn and Perrin report, June 
issue of CP, p. 244]. 


teaching 


THE CENTER FOR PRoGRAMED INSTRUC- 
TION. Programs, '62. Washington, D. Gi 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 198» 
(Publication OE 34015). Pp. xxv! 
383, paperback. $1.50. 


se ir 
Much the most useful of these fov 


new books (since it largely consists of 
essentially new factual infenturtion)s 
this recently issued compilation of com 
about-to-be 
i 


(or 


mercially | available 
available) programs represents both : 


* . - - sider- 
considerable expansion and a conside 


able contraction of the listing given by 
the Finn & Perrin report (see June 
sue of CP, p. 244). Contraction in the 
sense that it lists only about 120 pro- 
grams instead of the some 600 listed by 
Finn & Perrin (mainly because of a 
more stringent definition of what con- 
stitutes relevance and "availability"); 
expansion because considerable detail 
is given about each program (instead 
of the mere itemization given in Finn 
& Perrin’s listing). The information 
(based largely on publishers" statements 
supplied to CPI) is incomplete for a 
few of the programs, but in general it 
includes program style and format (as 
well as kind of machine, if any, in 
which the program can be used), pro- 
gram time (often based on at least 
some data), intended population and 
prerequisites, and availability of such 
items as teacher's manuals, 


accessory 
tests (unit, final and/or diagnostic), and 


audio material supplementing the 


printed program (for three of the ten 
). For each 


foreign-language programs 
to five 


program a sample excerpt of one 
is included. Scanning of these 


pages 
About 47 


shows a wide variety of styles 
of the programs are pictorially illus- 
trated, some of them copiously. Most 
of the programs are designated as uti- 
lizable at grades 4 through. 12, though 
identified also for 


Over à score are 


more advanced levels, and a dozen or 
so for primary grades. 

ified under the fol- 
with the number of 


ach heading: 


Programs are cl 
lowing headings, 
programs indicated for ¢ 
business education—including shorthand 


and business math (4); grammar and 
«|, 
an- 


usage—including spelling (15); 
guage arts"—including remedial read- 
ing (6); modern languages (10) —in- 
cluding French (1), German (25, 
Russian (1), Hebrew (1), and Spanish 
(5); modal topic, 
comprising over 40% 
including algebra (13), 
geometry (3), sets (2), st 
trigonometry (1), and other: 


mathematics—the 
of the programs, 
arithmetic (22), 

istics (5), 


music 
(1); science. (23)— 
(3), chemistry (4), 
3j 

among 


(3); programing 
including biology 
physics (1), and psychology (2); 


Others; and social studies—including 
history and parliamentary procedure— 
(7). These are—unlike some of the 


Carlier short programs included in the 


Rigney & Fry sample of 81 programs 
(see CP, June issue, p. 24+)—all sub- 
stantial programs, in terms of length at 
least; they range from about 1,000 to 
over 10,000 frames, to take a countable 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 


spacing. 


GRATITUDE AND DisAGREEMENT 


An author may well be grateful for a 
review even though he disagre with 
some of its particulars. 

On the whole. therefore, I appreciate 
Virginia Axline’s comments on my book, 
Parents of the Handicapped (CP, April 
1962, 7, 154f). while finding some of her 
criticisms puzzling. Have I. as she sug- 


s 


gests, “underplayed the motivation and 
unmet needs of the parents?” The whole 
tenor of the book seems to me to point 
to the contrary. as in these (among 
many ) representative passages: ( t) “The 
primary motivating factor (of the 
groups) was found in the concern of the 
parents in the management and care of 
their children to a greater degree than 
had been hitherto available from physi- 
cians and other professionals. In all the 
four handicapping conditions studied, 
inadequate medical knowledge, insufficient 
interest and attention by professionals, 


lack of treatment facilitie 


and research 
programs—as subjectively experienced by 


if not equal-units measure, and with few 
exceptions comprise over ten hours (up 
to over 100 hours) of estimated study 
time. 

—A.A.L. 


A 


the parents—became the chief back- 
ground factors in the creation of the 
self-organization efforts" (p. 111); (2) 
“the common origins of the parent 
groups lie in the needs felt by parents of 
children with a similar handicap to re- 
ceive greater assistance in the diagnosis. 
treatment and care of their children" p. 
123). 

The suggests that it 
would have been of interest to include 
“the methods used for fund raising and 
the manner in which these funds were 
dispersed (sic) and publicly accounted 
for." 

Fund-raising and disbursement. ac- 
countability, national-local relationships 
voluntary 


reviewer also 


and unified drives among 
health agencies, are all staggeringly com- 
plicated matters—as witness the recent 
report on them by Professor Hamlin and 
the Ad Hoc Citizen's Committee. These 
controversial matters were altogether out- 
side the scope of my empirical research 
and analysis of four organizations. 

In the book's conclusions (pp. 122- 
135) however. I do discuss questions of 
the future of the groups, of duplication 
and co-ordination of their services, mat- 
ters which I presume Miss Axline is in- 
terested in. 


ALFRED H. Karz 
University of California 
School of Medicine 


Wnuo's CnavvixisTIG? 


Millon's review of Platonovs The 
Word as a Physiological and Therapeutic 
Factor (CP, June 1962, 7, i 
my opinion. full of propaganda, 

The reviewer says, “Contrar "*xpec 
tations and experience in die « " 
Platonov reports no failures. 
cures, or the 


Country, 
transitory 
appearance of 


E MS substitute 
symptoms." Yet the book, has » 


à section 


Q 


32. 


(pp. 238-240) with a big, black headline. 
"Reasons for Failure of Psychotherapy." 

The review claims that the Soviet au- 
thor's critique of Freud implies chauvin- 
istic bias. The book's section on Freud's 
teachings says, “From the very outset the 
Freudian theory of neurosis and the 
Freudian method of psychoanalysis met 
with severe criticism from many psychi- 
atrists both in our country and abroad” 
(p. 352). What is chauvinistic about 
that? All through the book Platonov 
makes many references to scientists who 
are not Russian as well as to Russians 
who worked before the revolution. What 
is chauvinistic about that? With respect 
to the reviews charge of chauvinism in 
criticizing Freud, the book does say, “It 
is a fact that Freudian psychoanalysis is 
especial prevalent in the UW. S. A 
today." What is chauvinistic about that? 
Is the review fair, or is it propaganda? 

Even on the purely scientific level of 
reporting what Platonov has to Say, apart 
from its other faults, the review fails. 
It mixes up the recording of events with 
the significance of events, reducing both 
to insignificant correlations. The point of 
all the physiological recordings in the 
book has nothing to do with whether or 
not the recordings are peripheral or es- 
sential to their Physiological processes, 
This is a pseudo-problem introduced by 
a Western reviewer who, incidentally, 
boasts that "Western scientists intrude 
irrelevant ideological considerations mini- 
mally in their science.” 

The main Point of the book is the 
dominant role of the cortex in the 
lation of all bodily processes, 
all unconditional reflexes whet 
ured by heart rate or skin resistance; and 
many kinds of communications, including 
physiologically oriented uses of language, 
are explained in a systematic fashion ac- 
cording to the Pavlovian theory of signal 
systems, 

The point of the book is documented 
by case histories with Physiological re- 
cordings. The reviewer concedes the re- 
cordings have “an esthetic unity and 
internal merit,” but he dismisses their 
relevance, 

Not all that Platonoy Says scems right, 
nor is the review altogether unfair. The 
reviewer sces very easily what seems in- 
deed to be an ideological bias. The ideo- 
logical bias seems circumscribed, explicit 
and far easier to push aside, however, 
than covert ideological biases of which 
we are unaware. 

The reviewer might well have dealt 
more with problems of particular concern 
for American psychologists. One is Plato- 


regu- 
including 
her meas- 
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nov's harsh judgment that psychotherapy 
practiced by anyone other than a physi- 
cian is quackery. Is this where the recog- 
nition of the word as a physiological 
factor is going to leave clinical psycholo- 
gists? 
S. D. KAPLAN 
Lincoln State Hospital, Nebraska 


Diacrams, Nor ToroLocv 


Dr. Shneidman's review of my book, 
Paradigms for Psychopathology (CP, May 
1962, 7, 185f), is bright ard amusing, 
but on one or two points rather mislead- 
ing. Because I used diagrams to make 
explicit the constructs employed in the 
book, he refers to the system as “topo- 
logical" and groups it with the work of 
Lewin and Brown in the 1930's. But 
there is no connection whatever, either 
mathematically or psychologically! I did 
not choose to employ any formal mathe- 
matical treatment in the book and would 
not do so until I were more certain of 
the reliability and validity of the method. 
Dr. Shneidman's association of diagrams 
with topology is rather insubstantial when 
one considers that contemporary mathe- 
maticians (sce Kelley, J. L., General 
Topology) are prone to write treatises on 
topology in the language of set theory 
without bothering to regale the reader 
with a single drawing of a Jordan curve! 

On the modern scene, the topology 
that Dr. Shneidman has reference to is 
only a very special branch of that dis- 
cipline; diagrams can again simply be 
called diagrams, and a logic of class in- 
clusion and exclusion, along with digital 
computers and various other 
ments, is very much in the 
battles of the 1930’s are 
as well as in politics! 


accoutre- 
saddle. The 
Over in science 


Joun Buckrgw 
Lawrence College 


An UNUSUAL EXCHANGE 


In publishing the following two letters 
CP is departing from it 
erning the content an 
ters appearing in this space. It thinks it 
should make an exception in this case, 
but it also thinks it should 


S own rules goy- 
d length of let- 


z particular books, 
not with general issues. And CP’s rule of 


geometric diminution of length should 


apply to continuing controversies. 

The present exchange originated when 
E. G. Boring was triggered to action by 
Gardner Murphy's reaction (CP, June 
1962, 7, 245) to H. Rogosin’s review of 
Murphy’s recent book Challenge of Psy- 
chical Research: A Comparative Study 
with One Hundred Case Histories (CP, 
Jan. 1962, 7, 14). Dr. Boring sent a copy 
of his letter to Dr. Murphy at the same 
time he submitted it to CP. Dr. Murphy 
replied to Dr. Boring, with a copy to 
CP. CP decided, hesitantly, to accept Dr. 
Boring's letter. It then asked and re- 
ceived Dr. Murphy's permission to print 
his response along with its instigator. 

—F. H.S. 


PARASCIENCE 


Gardner Murphy (CP, June 1962, 7, 
245), speaking of his Challenge of Psy- 
chical Research: A Primer of Parapsy- 
chology (Harper, 1961) and expressing 
disappointment that Rogosin, in review- 
ing this book (CP, Jan. 1962, 7, 14f), 
did “not offer . . . any critical comments 
at all on any specific factual materials 
presented in the book," asks for more 
criticism and less “taffy,” and by taffy 
he means the expressed confidence of the 
reviewer and of CP's late cditor in his 
sincerity and scientific good-will. . 

Well, I will tell him what is my prin- 
cipal criticism of the statistical “evidence 
on card-guessing that is used in support 
of these alleged paranormal phenomena. 
The evidence is subscientific, There HS 
no paranormal facts in the sense that 
am using the word fact—a scientific pact 
that is a generalization which transcends 
the observational particulars from which 
it is derived. This sort of fact—Murphy 
calls them “hardnosed’’—is an if-a-then- 
b business, the relation of a dependent 
variable to an independent variable, when 
both variables are observable and are 
clearly and generically specified. ; 

One hears a great deal about scientific 
truth’s being temporary. Why does an 
if-a-then-b turn out to be wrong a derit 
Or a century after it was first Mt 
and accepted? Generally because onc rid 
the variables—more usually the mer 
pendent variable—was not Hor 
specified. Take the theory of the speci i 
energies of nerves. In the 1850s it was ? 
fact, so sure a fact that Helmholtz ces 
it had for psychology the importance ý ; 
the conservation of energy had id 
physics. By the 1950s it was wrong. di 
because the dependent variable was n 
properly specified (a sight was still dr J 
ferent from a sound or a smell) b" 


because the independent variable was in- 
correctly specificd. The nerve fibers had 
turned out not to have different quali- 
tative characteristics; the specificity was 
correct but the difference in nerve ener- 
gies was wrong. The specificity was really 
onc of nerve projections on the sensory 
cortex and that theory is correct just 
now, although it is beginning to falter as 
the dubiety of a thorough-going connec- 
tionism increases. 


Statistical facts are never scientifically 
ideal because they resist further analysis. 
You'd like to know why a particular 
event occurs when it occurs, not merely 
how often. Nevertheless the principle of 
complementarity has accustomed us to 
accepting a firm frequency which always 
occurs within the limits of a stated vari- 
ability when the specified conditions are 
set up. If the independent variable in an 
ESP series were so clearly specified that 
you always got 18 or more right choices 
out of 25, then you would have some- 
thing to go to work on. You would vary 
the parameters of the independent vari: 
ble to sec what happened to the depend- 
ent variable, to the observed frequencies. 
In ESP rescarch, however, the independ- 
ent variable has no clearly specified 
parameters. Try to state a clear opera- 
tional definition of ESP and see where 
you come out, Never can you with assur- 
ance predict a given frequency. All you 
can do is to work along and hope for a 
nova, and, if you get one, you will still 
not have a decent fact, not even so good 
a fact as Tycho Brahe’s nova of 11 
November 1572, which was no "hard- 
nosed" fact until much later when there 
was a theory of stellar growth and decay 


to absorb it. 


Take the famous Pearce-Pratt experi- 
ments in clairvoyance with Zener cards 
of five of cach of five kinds of symbols, 
25 in all. The total series gave 558 “hits” 
out of 1850 trials, when "chance" 
“should” be !4 or 370 “hits.” “The prob- 
ability that a critical ratio so large as this 
[10.70] would occur on the basis of ran- 
dom sampling is less than ioc (Mur- 
phy, p. 75). 102% is ten billion times the 
number of seconds since the dawn of 
history, but this is not an account of a 
miracle, The enormous level of confi- 
dence is merely an undeniable assurance 
9f ignorance about what is operating, 
and, since these experiments are novac 
and can not be repeated at will, the 
ifference amounts merely to the cer- 
tainty that the effective parameters are 
‘sufficiently specified. The alleged “fact 
55 at best subscientific, dealing only with 


particulars. If Murphy wants criticism, 
here is some. 

What, moreover, is even a subscientist 
doing with this loose superstition called 
"chance," meaning that in the face of 
human ignorance nature sees to it that 
positive and negative deviations are 
equally frequent—“the equal distribution 
of ignorance,” as Boole called it more 
than a hundred years ago? (See CP, 
Sept. 1960, 5, 273-276, 290; Boring, 
Psychol. Rev., 1941, 48, 279-301; and 
the many other discussions of the princi- 
ple of insufficient reason.) 

Murphy asks that scientists feel chal- 
lenged by six kinds of “evidence.” The 
"spontancous cases" and the beliefs of 
people that they have communicated 
with deceased persons are too anecdotal 
to count. No if-a-then-b about them. 
These instances do, indeed, raise ques- 
tions about the psychological grounds for 
credulity, but there are better techniques 
than the collection of anecdotes for 
studying superstition. There is, for in- 
stance, Francis Galton's little experiment 
in endowing the image of Punch with 
supernatural influence (Galton, Afemo- 
ries of My Life, Methuen, 1908, 276f.), 
whereas the interesting facts of Chinese 
involuntary thought reform show that 
faith is more a phenomenon than a valid 
indicator of truth. 


That leaves Murphy with telepathy, 
clairvoyance. precognition and psycho- 
kinesis as claimants for our attention. 
The variety of observations here is great, 
but the card and dice series are at pres- 
ent the strongest contenders, and all that 
they show is our ignorance of the nature 
of the insufficiently specified parameters. 
There is a hint that a “sheep” (believer) 
is more psychic than a “goat” (skeptic), 
but that brings us back to the psychology 
of belief, which is best illustrated by the 
unquenchable enthusiasm of the para- 
psychologists themselves in the face of 
meager inconclusive results during this 
hundred years of investigation. And en- 
thusiasm is the right word—if you will 
trouble to look up its etymology. Surely 
these perpetually defeated men are driven, 
not by reason but by faith, “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not scen.” 

One summary word then for him who 
asked for thoughtful criticism. The para- 
normal novae occur, are observed and are 
recorded. They do not contravene scien- 
tific principle, but they lie outside of 
science until someone brings them in. 
Then inside science they will be normal 
phenomena—if a, then b. Ignorance is 


the perpetual challenge to the scientist, 
but there is too much of it. The particu- 
lar novae get lost in the multitude of 
unexplained—for the time being inexpli- 
cable—events. Let him who likes has his 
attention caught by certain particulars — 
perhaps because he read Sir William 
Barrett's little book on Psychical Research 
fifty years ago; yet let him not complain 
if other and different Personalities do not 
go along with him in his idiosyncrasy but 
prefer to leave him alone to enjoy the 
isolation which he has chosen. 
Epwin G. Bonixo 
Harvard University 


Science IN A STRAIGHT JACKET? 


Dear Garry, 

I don’t believe that at our age we are 
going to learn very much from each 
other, and I am sorry. 

So far as I can see, you regard the 
discovery of a nova as important, but do 
not call it a science. I am not interested 
in debating such matters. I think in 
psychology we rather frequently encounter 
a nova without knowing what it is, but 
we are wise to observe it rather than 
deny it. The term science, so far as I 
know, cannot be effectively defined in 
terms of levels of credibility, and in this 
probabilistic era I do not really under- 
stand your using the “if A then B" 
method. 

I am struggling, as are most parapsy- 
chologists, I believe, to try to develop 
more and morc adequate methods of re- 
beating experiments which verify stated 
hypotheses, If this isn't science, then I 
am perfectly willing to consider other 
names that might be used for this. 

It seems to me that in the days of 
dominant Pearson product-moment corre- 
lations, we were constantly tempted to 
think of Y as a function of X, but gradu- 
ally discovered that in the life sciences. 
notably in psychology, this was ruled out: 
that is, Y might be a function of X, but 
the correlation didn’t prove it. Then 
came Fisherian statistics, with special em- 
phasis upon the null hypothesis. We 
wanted to find whether there was some 
real force at work in one group and not 
in another, or something present in one 
Gee? te carnage e 

a and the whole 
theory of probability is, of course, far 
too intricate for us to settle in a little 
personal debate. But with the Fisherian 
way of thinking we began to get more 
and more probabilistic (and we were 
getting probabilistic anyway for 


3 other 
reasons), and we decided th 


at one im. 


portant step in science was to show that 
there was something working in one set 
of conditions that was not working in 
another. We stated this in terms of a 
low P-value. I should be grateful to 
know if there is any respect in which this 
method as used in psychology today dif- 
fers from what we are doing in parapsy- 
chology. If we are missing the boat, we 
need to know it. In general the criticisms 
of our work have not been based on this 
point, but upon the specification of spe- 
cific issues as to whether fraud, with- 
holding of data, unwitting use of sensory 
cues. etc., might have been responsible 
for the plainly “non-chance” character of 
the results. The thought has been that if 
we could show that the cues were not 
sensory they ought to be called extrasen- 
sory. I don’t go along with most of 
Rhine’s theories, but I think he had no 
logical escape but to rule out sensory 
cues by a series of elaborate methods, 
such as long distance and opaque con- 
tainers of randomized materials, and that 
is what we have been trying to do. The 
methods of excluding a certain group of 
cues would be the same, in essential logic, 
whether the cues were fully understood 
or not. If we can rule out all the known 
sensory cues, we probably have other 
things that we shall have to control “out” 
as well as to control “in.” 

I don't find in your paper any discus- 
sion of the actual evidence laid before 
the reader in the Challenge book. When 
I tried to reply to Rogosin I asked that 
he take my stuff apart. Instead of this I 
find a philosophical discussion, perhaps I 
should say a linguistic discussion, as to 
what is science and what isn't. 

But if any given well-planned experi- 
ment in this field succeeds, this is clearly 
disturbing to the system of ideas which 
we currently hold. There are, I think, 
two things we can do. One is to go about 
finding what is wrong with the experi- 
ment, and this is of course always needed 
with regard to any kind of challenging 
knowledge. The other thing is to show 
that the whole thing is irrelevant anyway 
because it does not agree with some 
system of ideas as to what is an appro- 
priate kind of investigation. This, I be- 
lieve, could be shown, if one found it 
worth while, to be an elaboration of the 
first. There is no guarantce that any ex- 
periment beyond the borders of estab- 
lished science will ever be directly ana- 
lyzed and attacked on its own merits, 
because it is intrinsically ruled out by 
the nature of the existing thought pat- 

terns. You have written about this a 
good deal; in fact, I think in "The Psy- 
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chology of Controversy” as well as in 
later writings you have developed this 
pretty fully, and I could hardly do better 
than to quote you in this situation. But 
apparently no phenomenon, however ob- 
served, can be admitted to the class of 
scientific phenomena unless already em- 
bedded in a context provided with suit- 
able hypotheses built into a theory. This 
would scem to mean that no observation 
in nature has any place in science until 
the systematic theoretical construction for 
it has been made. One can't help won- 
dering how far science could move if it 
were strait jacketed in such fashion. 

A phenomenon like the “Ear of Diony- 
sius" being a unique event, may of 
course be regarded in our ordinary lan- 
gauge as outside of the scope of science 
in the same sense that historical events 
are outside the scope of science. My ques- 
tion would be how, if the single observa- 
tion is excluded, one gocs about the task 
of collecting cases within the structure of 
a taxonomy from which ultimately cate- 
gories leading into science could be used. 

I think you and I are agreeing that 
most of the published stuff upon which 
I drew is inexplicable. I think you re- 
quire that for serious attention it should 
have more than a high probability of ac- 
tually occurring. I think the fact that it 
actually occurred does not interest you. 
What it has to have is a system of &lear 
ideas to surround it and set it off. This 
is fine, and I love this kind of re 


n ality 
also. I think there are some other 


kinds 
of reality and I think that it behooves 
psychology to pay attention to them. If 
that's something to debate about, okay, 
but I don't really think so, I hope you 
will suggest what to do in science with 
new data which we find it difficult to 
interpret in terms of contemporary theory 
and also difficult to deny. | 

Your ideas and mine 
familiar stuff. If you wa 
yours, I'll go along with 
publish mine, But what I had really 
hoped for was a direct confrontation of 
evidence offered as evidence, 


are old and 
nt to publish 
the idea and 


Ever cordially, 
GARDNER Munpnvy 
Menninger Foundation 
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A Big Brawny Brainy Book 


from Texas 


Daniel E. Sheer ( Ed.) 


Electrical Stimulation of the Brain. A 


1961. Pp. xiv + 640. $17.50. 


ustin, Texas: The University of Texas, 


Reviewed by ROBERT GALAMBOS 


Daniel E. Sheer, editor of the present 
volume, received his graduate education 
in psychology at the University of Mich- 
igan, but while therc he also consorted 
regularly with the people who worked 
in the Laboratory of Comparative Neu- 
rology. From 1948 to 1950 he was a 
U. S. Public Health Fellow and worked 
on the Columbia-Greystone Project and 
on the New York State Brain Project. 
Since 1950 he has been Professor. of 
Psychology and Director of the Psy- 
chology Laboratory at the University of 
Houston. The reviewer, Robert Galam- 
bos recently joined the faculty at Yale 
University as the Eugene Higgins Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Physiology. In 
the 30's he received both his bachelor’s 
and master's degree in psychology from 
Oberlin College, where he worked with 
R. H. Stetson. He went on from Ober- 
lin to Harvard for a PhD in physiol- 


ogy, during the attaining of which he 


found time for much contact, both 
highly intellectual and highly social, 


with the local psychologists- From Har- 
vard he moved to the University of 
Rochester for a medical degree. Incon- 
trovertible evidence that he is good at 


many things other than the attaining of 
his productive 


degrees is furnished by 


ten years as Chief of Neurophysiology 
at the Walter Reed Army Research In- 
stitute. During his career, a large pro- 
portion of which still lies ahead of him, 
he has been at various times an instruc- 
tor in physiology, an assistant professor 
of anatomy, a research fellow in psy- 
chology, a tutor in biochemistry and an 
interne in medicine. 


or a long time I could not under- 
E stand why the editor of CP asked 
me to review this book. Having only 
just recently applied for membership in 
APA I am therefore not qualified to 
speak as a psychologist to psychologists. 
Finally the answer hit me. Of the 42 
different papers in this book only 18 list 
bona fide psychologists as senior authors. 
Yet the remaining 28 papers all treat 
exactly the same problems in practically 
the same way. Hence you don't have to 
be a psychologist to read this book (or 
review it), but if you happen to be one 
you can read it without violating any 
union rules. And many serious psycholo- 
gists will read this book, I'm sure, just 
to see what those 18 colleagues of theirs 
have on their minds. 


This book is edited by Daniel Sheer, 


DawirL E. SHEER & FRIEND 


a bona fide, who is also the author of 
three of its chapters. It must have been 
his idea to hold the interdisciplinary 
conference at Houston, Texas in 1956 
to generate the book's material, and 
putting together what was said there, 
along with additional materials, must 
have occupied most of his spare time 


during the past five years. Let me try 
to show what he has created by examin- 
ing his contributions; through 
Sheer's words, so to speak, will we come 
to know this book. 


own 


First of all he writes the Introduction, 
a bit of behavior obviously appropriate 
for an editor. He tells us what is to 
come by means of a historical-philo- 


sophical essay that begins one billion 
year 


ago and ends with what Beach 
ct al. said so elegantly about Lashley in 
1960. With a picture that large to paint 
and only 18 pages to paint inant 


which, incidentally, four are given ox 
4 $ ev 
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to portraits of 16 leading figures in the 
field of nervous system research—the 
end result is bound to have some de- 
ficiencies here and there. Certainly this 
Introduction will not compete for com- 
pleteness with the History of Experi- 
mental Psychology through which the 
esteemed former editor of CP added 
to his fame. Furthermore, much of what 
it covers was recently dealt with by 
Mollie Brazier in Vol. 1 of the Hand- 
book of Physiology. What is wrong with 
the Introduction is what is wrong with 
the whole book: it is not a complete 
story, and much of the story can also 
be found elsewhere. Nevertheless, Sheer 
has, I think, created something interest- 
ing and useful by focusing himself, his 
symposiasts, his Introduction, and his 
whole book upon two major themes: 
inquiry into the brain-behavior interac- 
tion, and a description of the techniques 
used by brain-researchers in the labora- 
tory today. 

His next effort lies imbedded in the 
13-chapter section on Techniques. This 
is the kind of paper one might find, if 
it were somewhat abbreviated, in Glas- 
er’s Medical Physics. Sheer is concerned 
with the way one records autonomic 
responses from animals; measuring blood 
pressure by attaching a cuff to a man’s 
arm in the doctor’s office is easy, but 
how do you measure blood pressure in 
a monkey who would rather you didn't? 
He deals with cardiovascular, respira- 
tory, gastrointestinal and sweat gland 
methods, at times lightly, at other times 
with detailed circuit diagrams and ac- 
tual photographs of the completed 
hardware ready for action. This chap- 
ter, with its practical hints based on 
long experience, epitomizes the entire 
section on Techniques. The reader who 
likes "How-to-do-it" articles in 
Popular. Mechanics will feel at home 
with these. When not long ago I had a 
letter from an Australian physiologist 
asking how one implants electrodes in 
a cat that is to survive the Operation 
for months, [ instantly recommended 
he buy this book, confident that through 
studying this 
would find practical answers for most 


those 


techniques section he 
of his questions. 

In Sheer's third contribution, "Emo- 
tional Facilitation in Learning Situations 
with Subcortical Stimulation," 


we find 
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the heart of the book's scientific con- 
tribution. I was about to say “the book's 
contribution to psychology," but this 
would not be enough. Brain anatomists 
also will be concerned with the chap- 
ters like Sheer's Chapter 31 because his 
subcortical shocking electrodes invade 
their territory—the hypothalamus, sep- 
tal region and amygdala. Brain physi- 
ologists too will study Chapter 31 
because they have for years placed 
electrodes in exactly those same brain 
sites, passed electrical current. through 
them, and collected data upon the be- 
havior evoked. But what Sheer does that 
these others do not always do is to 
apply sophisticated behavioral methods 
to his analysis of the response. Like 
all the rest of us, psychologists or not, 
he invades the territory of some other 
discipline and begs or borrows there 
whatever knowledge, ideas and tech- 
niques he needs to get his work done. 
But in return he freely offers to one 
and all the psychologist's unique con- 
tribution to brain-behavior research: 
quantitative measurement of behavioral 
responses. Sheer (and nearly all the 
other psychologists who write in this 
book) does not just look at the behavior; 
he measures it, Perhaps that's how the 
APA decides whether someone is bona 


fide; if he measures behavior he's 
if not, out. 


in, 
N^ let me get off Sheer’s b 


ack, so 
to speak ; 


» and spend some time on the 
other 54 participants in the 
Their Papers are spread 

major sections. covering, 
miques (which I have 
of), Neuroanatomy, 

Behavior, Experiential 
a Summary, 


symposium. 
through six 
besides Tech- 
already disposed 
Neurophysiology, 
Correlates, and 
Each section contains sev- 
eral very fine Papers, some of which, 


incidentally, seem 


to have been pre- 


pared long after the Symposium wa 
over. The 200 Pages devoted to neuro- 
physiology present 15 papers in all. The 
Spectrum they cover is 


as wide as the 
nervous system itself. They forcefully 
demonstrate the spect 


s 1 acular progress the 
discoveries of the ] 


ate 40's made possi- 
rs could not have been 


written five years before the Symposium 
but not one of 


ble. These pape 


them, interestingly 
i seems impossibly out of date 
five years later, As part of the historical 


enough, 


record of the explosion that took place 
in brain research in the 50's, they will 
always have a uscful place. 

Perhaps next in interest are the five 
papers on Experiential Correlates. This 
funny title covers material of special 
interest to psychologists concerned with 
man, for they describe the responses of 
patients, unanesthetized, to brain shocks. 
The neurosurgeon who collects basic 
information on the human brain as he 
proceeds with his necessarily destructive 
tasks must move with caution; no clear 
line divides what he may do from what 
he may not. Perhaps the reader will find 
this problem intruding itself as the 
neurosurgeons and their allied psycholo- 
gists unfold the story of their successes 
and failures. 


In the Summary section a trio of 
bona fides, Neal Miller, Pribram and 
Jasper (not many psychologists know 
that Jasper has a PhD in Psychology 
from Iowa) discuss implications of the 
new data for “Theories of Reinforce- 
ment,” “Systematic Studies of Ber 
havior,” and “Neurological Sciences, 
respectively. Each of these chapters 1$ 
a thoughtful contribution. Jasper limits 
himself closely to matters raised in the 
book; Pribram ranges far more widely; 
Miller chooses to introduce new experi- 
mental material. This reviewer, strug- 
gling to discover how best to present 
Sheer’s book, marvels at the way these 
three, each in his own way, performs the 
same task. 


I CANNOT resist making one more try; 
A cap el B 
an impressionistic 


review-within-a-r 
view. Not quite a handbook, nor yet 
merely a collection of loosely related 
papers. Cook-book descriptions of spP 
cific procedures that won't interest more 
than 50 people in the entire world: 
broad discussions of theoretical issues. 
Highly polished contributions from skill- 
ful old pros; dull, tarnished, or novice 
tinged writing here and there. Would 
you like to know what happens when 
electric currents flow through particular 
portions of the human brain? Your an- 
swer is here, complete with pictures of 
a pretty girl and a verbatim account of 
her conversation. Like to see some 
X-rays of a chicken’s skull? Maybe you 
need to know whether copper wire is as 


e- 


; ae Oe 
good as any other for implanting 1n @ 


DOS 


rat; those vivid photomicrographs of 
brain harvested one week after silver 
and copper had been placed within it 
will sell you on stainless steel, I'm sure. 
Trivia. Opinions. Facts. Yet for psy- 
chology 


“The implications of these neuro- 
psychological efforts are, of course, 
enormous. After a quarter century of 
relative quiescence, neurobehavioral 
studies are again the avenue that can 
lead both psychologists and neuro- 
physiologists to sensible choices among 
disparate alternatives produced by the 
prodigious stores of data. The ide- 
ational drought that extreme positiv- 
ism and classical behaviorism im- 
posed on systematic studies of be- 


havior is over. The excesses of a 
romantic approach to the mind-brain 
problem have withered during that 
drought—so it was not in vain” 
(p. 574). 

If you remember yourself as a gradu- 
ate student—hungry, curious, thrilled by 
the discovery of neat new facts and 
great ideas—you may just fleetingly re- 
capture that excitement while reading 
some part of the book. But even if you 
are blasé, jaded, over-worked and in- 
clined to consider your youth misspent, 
you should still remember this book. 
Perhaps even keep it somewhere near 
at hand. It is exactly the thing to recom- 
mend to a bright, inquisitive graduate 
student hungry for information about 
behavior and the brain. 


Muddles, Myths and Medicine 


Thomas S. Szasz 


The Myth of Mental Illness: Foundation of a Theory of Personal Conduct. 


New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. xiv 


+ 337. $7.50. 


Reviewed by GEORGE A. KELLY 


The author, Thomas S. Szasz, was born 
in Budapest in 1920 and came to this 
country at the age of 18 to receive all 
of his higher education here, and to 
remain. He received his MD from the 
University of Cincinnati School of 
Medicine in 1944 and was certificated 
in psychiatry in 1951. He is now Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry at the Upstate Medi- 
cal Center of the State University of 
New York. The reviewer, George Kelly, 
has an improbable educational history 
involving the achieving of a Bachelor's 
Degree from Park College in 1926, a 
Master's Degree from the University of 
Kansas in 1928, a BEd degree from the 
University of Edinburgh in 1930 and a 
PhD in psychology from the State l ni- 
versity of Towa in 1931. Before i orld 
War II, he taught at Ft. Hays State 
College, in Kansas, and from there sent 
an unusual number of his students out 
into the non-Kansas world for graduate 


After World War 


work in psychology. 


II, during which he served as an avia- 
tion psychologist, he spent a brief period 
at the University of Maryland, before 
moving in 1946, to a professorship in 
psychology at the Ohio State University. 
During his first 25 years as a psycholo- 
gist he did not publish a great deal; but 
when he did burst into print it was in 
a very big way indeed. His two volume 
work The Psychology of Personality 
Constructs appeared in 1955, and is re- 
garded by those who know him, and by 
many that do not, as a monumental 


contribution. 


rApERS of the American Psycholo- 
R gist, which includes most of those 
who read CP, already have an inkling 
of what Doctor Szasz is up to. His fel- 
low psychiatrists are probably less well 
informed, and it is a fair guess they 
will choose to remain so. No one, not 


even as scholarly a psychoanalyst as the 


Tuomas S. Szasz 


author of this book, expect to 
challenge the basic premises of our 
flourishing psychiatric economy and still 
manage to collect royalties from his in- 


can 


dustrious, privately enterprising col- 
leagues. Indeed it is safe to say that this 
is one dust jacket that will not be used 
to impress the fifty-dollar-an-hour cus- 
tomers. 

Let us admit at the outset that this 
book did not turn out quite the way 
your reviewer expected. For one thing, 
while the author quotes extensively from 
the logical positivists, he has not actu- 
ally abandoned the thinking of the 
nineteenth dualists. To 
what is describable physiologically is 
essentially physiological, and what can 
be seen psychologically is itself. psycho- 
logical. For another, he does not ques- 


century him 


tion the concept of illness; that remains 
a venture of bolder minds. He simply 
points out that what is called “mental 


is not truly illness, or else that 
al and psychological languages are 
too often confounded in our discourses 
on this topic. 


The story Doctor Szasz tells has its 
setting in the late nineteenth century, 
The two principal characters are the 
imaginative but clinically inept Prof, 
Jean Martin Charcot, physician at 
Paris's famed Salpêtrière, and his 


i im- 
pressionable Dr 


student, Sigmund 
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Freud, who turns out to be equally 
imaginative. The plot unfolds out of 
the medical sociology of the times. That 
sociology demanded, above all else, that 
a clear-cut distinction be drawn between 
illness and malingering. If it was ma- 
lingering, even out of utmost despera- 
tion, the doctor had no business trying 
to be helpful; but illness—that was 
something to challenge his most hu- 
manitarian impulses! Moreover, to make 
sure no nonsense slipped in, it was 
important to classify the illness in terms 
of disease categories. While this was 
not too difficult for anyone with a 
smattering of Greek or Latin, to fail 
to find a name was to be guilty of mal- 
practice, just as it is today. 

In this climate of opinion Charcot 
was by temperament and opportunity a 
man of the times. His interests were 
academic rather than clinical and he 
did love to classify things. Besides, he 
was the unchallenged Head Man at the 
Salpêtrière and no one dared question 
his morning's pronouncements. His as- 
sistants readily learned to select and 
work up his demonstration cases to fit 
his favorite diagnostic categories. In no 
time at all he had added “hysteria” to 
the lexicon of disease entities, the no- 
tion of a nosology of mental disease 
caught fire, wide-eyed young Freud 
was more than convinced, and the 
couch-side search for psychopathody- 
namics in the twilight zones of the mind 
was on. 

In this headlong enterprise there was 
a lot of confusion, and Doctor Szasz 
points it out in great detail—great detail 
indeed. Surely very little that was ever 
misstated by Charcot or Freud has es- 
caped his semantic eye. The conversion 
hysteric, he notes, “had a physical dis- 
order"—Aand she “didn’t have a physical 
disorder.” The anxiety hysteric “had a 
symbol only?—but he “had the real 
thing too.” Causes got mixed up with 
purposes, symptoms played hide-and- 
seek with pathologies, and by the time 
Sullivan rediscovered the lost ego the 
whole discipline of psychiatry had be- 
come a jumble of physical, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological jargon. All of this 
was a great disservice to psychiatry 
which, with its tacit claim to the hu- 

manitarian traditions of medicine, de- 
served a better fate. 
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Te AUTHOR makes a convincing case. 
In fact, he makes his case so well that 
before one is through the first section 
of the book he is amazed that any two 
people could be as incoherent as Char- 
cot and Freud. By the end of the indict- 
ment, however, he is likely to find 
himself rooting for these two semantic 
iliterates who blundered onto some of 
the most exciting finds of our times. 

Hereabouts lies the reason for this 
reviewer's faint feelings of disappoint- 
ment. He would like to go all-out in 
support of a treatise that debunks men- 
tal illness—both “mental” and "illness." 
But the author accepts both constructs. 
His thesis is merely that they do not go 
together, that what is mental cannot be 
illness, and what is illness cannot be 
mental. But why make Charcot and 
Freud the scapegoats? The villainy is 
not the imperfect logic of these two 
carly pioneers—pioneers always have 
trouble saying what they mean while 
language remains the ever-potent tool 
of conventional men. The real villainy 
is in the cultism that has grown up in 
the name of Freud, psychiatry, and 
medicine and which resists by every 
means, fair and foul, all efforts to in- 
quire into its premises. Why blame 
Charcot and Freud for that! 

But perhaps we are paying too much 
attention to Szasz's characters 


and not 
enough to his plot. He Says that nine- 


teenth century sociology expected doc- 


tors to separate malingerers from those 
who were genuinely ill. But what about 
the distress that leads to malingering? 
That is genuine too. Charcot and Freud 
saw malfunction in this kind of 


à feeling, 
and, wisely or not, 


they choose to call 
it a form of illness, Otherwise, how 
could they, while remaining faithful to 
their role as physicians, afford to be 
caught treating persons so afflicted? The 
Sociology of the twentieth century is 
not much different in this respect. Psy- 
chiatrists still think they are, or should 
be, doctors, 

But if Charcot and Freud were 
trapped by the sociology of their times, 


how much more were their patients 


forced to make concessions to contem- 
porary ontology and to the subject- 
predicate relationship 


in the language 
of deterministic 


materialism. Could a 
person point to his experience and say 


that was what hurt? Certainly not! To 
be taken seriously he must point to the 
thing that causes the experience. In 
communicating he must use the words 
that stand for objects, not the cry that 
arises out of his own personal existence. 
This is the game; this is the language. 
The rules are hard, fast, and i 
tifically” enforced. The patien 
generation ago stuck to the rul 
they could. Charcot and Freud also 


stuck to the rules. Patients developed 
game strategies and skills. So did Char- 
cot and Freud. 

And now the Game of Doctor and 
Patient has become one of America’s 
most popular pastimes. The price of ad- 
mission is high and a lot of people 
cannot afford to participate as much as 
they would like. But liberal government 
subsidies will eventually give everyone 
who wants to play a chance to join in. 
It should be fun. Some say it is even 
more fun than sex, but that is hard to 
believe. 


Be TO come back to Szasz, who does 
not actually carry things as far as the 
preceding paragraph suggests. The ma- 
jor part of his book has to do with 
models which may be used to replace 
the illness model in dealing with prob- 
lems psychologically. First, there is lan- 
guage. We must distinguish protolan- 
guage, a pre-logical language form, from 
language proper, which includes object 
language and metalanguage. Protolan- 
guage has to be understood in terms of 
semiotics. In dealing with hysteria, for 
example, it is particularly useful to be 
aware of a particular class of semiotics 
—iconic signs. 
Here the author sets a task for him- 
self. Having agreed with Susanne K. 
Langer that semantic analysis need not 
stop where discursive language leaves 
off he points out that “her work in this 
regard remained mostly programmatic. 
He says, “One of the purposes of this 
book is to implement this program by 
providing a systematic semiotical analy- 
sis of a language-form hitherto regarde 


» 


à B a 
as purely expressive, i.c, the languag 
The italics are 


of certain bodily signs 
Szasz’s. ) 

i H e 

Such an analysis gives a clue to th 


nature of psychotherapy and why “talk- 


ing often. helps people to cope with 
their problems in living.” He says, “The 
transformation (for it cannot properly 
be called translation) of presentational 
symbols in conventional signs (ordinary 
words), such as occurs in the course of 
psychoanalysis and some forms of psy- 
chotherapy, is thus seen as itself consti- 
tuting a process of personality change 
(‘treatment’).” Nor does the author stop 
with an analysis of the psychotherapeu- 
tic process; he is concerned with per- 
sonality change in general, and he 


extends his semiotic analysis to the de- 
velopment of the child through dif- 
ferent language stages. 

In the last two parts of his book the 
author sketches the theory of games, 


from the casuistic rule-following systems 
of the moralists to the logical games 
that mathematicians and scientists play. 
Having done so, he comes back to hys- 
teria, the only disorder he discusses ex- 
tensively in his book, and shows how it 
conforms to the game model. 

In conclusion he points out that there 
is "no transcendentally valid (God- 
given) game," an insight that often 
leads Western man to the brink of des- 
pair. Yet man can choose ^to rise to the 
challenge of the unceasing need to learn 
and relearn . . . Some require a personal 
instructor for this; others do not." 


Excunt: Priest and Doctor 
Enter: Philosopher and Educator 


Political Psychologist at Work 


Erich Fromm 


May Man Prevail? An Inquiry into the Facts and Fictions of Foreign Policy. 


Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 


1961. Pp. v + 252. $4.50. 


Reviewed by RAYMOND A. BAUER 


Erich Fromm is a very well-known 
German-trained, psychoanalytically ori- 
ented psychologist who lived and 
worked and wrote in this country for a 
number of years before moving, in 1951, 
lo a professorship at the. University of 
Mexico. Perhaps the best indication of 
his stature is the fact CP reviews not 
only his own books (CP, Sep., 1956, 1, 
971-2), but reviews books written about 
his books (CP, June, 1962, 7, 225). 
The reviewer, Raymond Bauer, received 
his PhD in the Department of Social 
Relations at Harvard University, and 
after some years a mile or so down the 
Charles River at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, crossed 
to the Harvard School of 
A social psy- 


over 
the river 
Business Administration. 
chologist with a special interest in pub- 
lic and political problems, he has be- 
come a specialist in the study of the 
Soviet Union and is author or co-au- 
thor of a number of books dealing with 


Russia, among them The New Man in 
Soviet Psychology (1952) and, with 
Alex Inkeles, The Soviet Citizen: Life 
in a Totalitarian Society (CP, July, 
1960, 5, 218). 


ius is an informed, thoughtful, seri- 
Tois even passionate discussion of 
major problems facing the world today, 
written by a renowned and articulate 
psychoanalyst and political psychologist. 
The title of the substantive chapters 
indicate the ground covered: “The Na- 
ture of the Soviet System”; “Is World 
Domination the Aim of the Soviet 
Union?”; "The Meaning and Function 
of Communist Ideology”; “The Chinese 
Problem”; “The German Problem”; and 
“Suggestions for Peace.” 


In discussing Soviet and Chinese 
Communism, Fromm relies on second- 
ary sources. Where the reviewer feels 


on surest ground, i.c, the Soviet field, 


he found Fromm’s choice of sources to 
be very good, and the interpretations of 
events to be generally informed and well 
reasoned. The sources on China are very 
probably also good, and I assume the 
others are equally reliable. When deal- 
ing with the German problem, Fromm 
appears to rely primarily on his own 
expertise and on current journalistic re- 
porting. Here the reader might wish to 
check the strength of Fromm's anti- 
German feelings nst other reliable 
sources. From my own reading of the 


press, the evidence on the role of former 
Nazis in the Adenauer regime is by no 
means as clearcut as Fromm maintains. 


In the course of arriving at his sug- 
gestions for peace, Fromm reviews many 
of the problems and arguments as- 
sociated with a strategy of deterrence, 
arms control, and various forms of dis- 
armament. The treatment is generally 


informative and temperate. 'The excep- 
tion is a rather choleric approach to 
Herman Kahn's suggestion that there 
may be circumstances under which via- 
ble life might after a 
nuclear attack. Fromm concludes that 
the only condition under which we can 
have stable peace is with universal con- 
trolled disarmament. This policy should 
be accompanied by fostering of demo- 
cratic socialism in under-developed 
countries. Fromm observes realistically 
that there would be difficulties in get- 
ting such policies supported by Ameri- 
This is because 
lacking in proper goals. Thus, one may 
agree with him on the desirability of 
universal disarmament, and on the dif- 
ficulty of attaining that state, but still 
retain some reservations concerning such 


social exist 


cans. Americans are 


sentiments as: "We are developing into 


faceless organization men, alienated 
from ourselves and lacking authentic 
. "What can 


save us and what can help mankind is 


feelings and conviction: 


a renaissance of the spirit of humanism, 
or individualism, and of 
anti-colonialist tradition,” 


American's 


This is not to suggest that any of us 
would be against humanism, or indi- 
vidualism, or  anti-colonialism, but 
rather that we may wonder if salvation 
is to be found in a humanistic camp 
meeting. 

When Fromm suggests universal con- 


trolled disarmament, let the reader be 
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assured that he does not do this from 
naiveté about either Soviet or Chinese 
communism. This reviewer has points 
on which to cavil with Fromm, but in 
general his analysis of the forces at 
work in the communist world is at the 
very least as competent as that which is 
ordinarily available, and much better 
than most. 

In short the intelligent reader who 
wants an informed run-through of these 
important topics, together with stimulat- 
ing, but controversial analysis will find 
this book worthwhile reading. He will 
be grateful to Fromm for avoiding and 
in fact challenging many popular 
clichés. This reviewer hopes, however, 
that the reader will be aware of the 
fact that Fromm has his own clichés. 


Au of the above can be said with 
comfort and ease, but the remainder of 
the review comes with considerable 
difficulty. With Fromm having covered 
so much ground, it would be a rare re- 
viewer who would not differ with him 
on many specific points. But, this can 
lead to irresponsible academic gun play. 
Let us accept the fact that there are 
many specific points on which Fromm 
could be challenged. With this accepted, 
the intent of the reviewer is then to en- 
courage the reading of this book, but 
to convey to the reader a sense of 
critical awareness which will make him 
more than a passive digestor of Fromm’s 
ideas, 
Fromm's psychological background 
is generally an advantage. When he 
deals with the problem of ideology, he 
shows detachment and unders anding 
of how people can say things which do 
not square with the reality beneath their 
nose and still not be “lying” in a moral- 
istic sense. His discussion of the various 
modes of perceptual distortion which 
interfere with view of 
Soviet reality is also a contribution. His 
description of what he calls “paranoid” 
thinking is authentic. 
and — over-interpret 
Soviet behavior. Soviet observers recip- 
However, the 
individual pathology associated with the 


the American 


Americans do 
over-rationali 


rocate, connotation of 
term “paranoid” is misleading. A social 
psychological and functional analysis of 


this type of misperception — beyond. the 
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scope of this review—could remove the 
aura of personality pathology associated 
with the term “paranoid” and point to 
some more constructive course of action 
than the moral-muscular tugging at 
one’s boot-straps that is recommended in 
the terminal pages of the book. 

It has been suggested that Fromm has 
his own set of clichés. These can be 
located if the reader of the book will 
check the text for non-sequitors. Thus, 
Fromm has a deep commitment to the 
notion that Americans have lost their 
sense of values and purpose. Be this 
right or wrong, he drags it in by the 
heels from time to time. For example, 
when he reviews Herman Kahn's discus- 
sion of the practical possibilities of a 
viable atomic war, he goes out of his 
way to point out that even Kahn's as- 
sociates in the Rand Corporation ap- 
parently do not agree with him. But, 
a few pages later, we find the following 
sentence: “That this kind of think- 
ing has become so popular is one of the 
gravest symptoms of despair and aliena- 
tion . . .” Where did Fromm find evi- 
dence that Kahn’s position was popular? 
Fromm himself said it was unpopul 
Apparently he could not resist the 
portunity to get in a dig at 
and alienation.” 


W E PSYCHOLOGISTS would like to 


pride ourselves 


ar. 


op- 
"despair 


è in rationality. But, a 
sure sign of the limits of rationality is 
the existence of preferred solutions. We 
like some answers better than others. 
Thus, Fromm closes out his chapter on 
China with this statement: “, 

more difficult economically the C 
position is, the 


the 
hinese 
i more aggressive its 
foreign policy. If the present humiliation 
of China is continued, the aggressive 
tendencies within China d 
and help Khrushchev’ 


the 
then 


will increase 
5 enemies within 
Soviet Union to gain victory." He 
goes on to project the thermo- 
nuclear arming of China, then Ger- 
many, and next the brink of an atomic 
war unless the Pekin 
given credits 
trade, 


g government is 
and the possibility of free 


This reviewer has little 
against this conclusion, 
follow tightly 
and 


or nothing 
but it does not 
from preceding evidence 


argument. If one backs up from 


this point into the preceding dozen 
pages several times he will probably 
find nothing that makes this conclusion 
inevitable. As a matter of fact it might 
well be argued that a few years of 
famine and/or industrial disorganization 
would bring the Chinese communists to 
heel. The reviewer does not necessarily 
advocate this, but must in conscience 
point it out as a logical possibility. 

Fromm directs his words to the gen- 
eral public, and draws a bead on their 
clichés. Good show; the only good 
cliché isa dead cliché. But psychologists 
have their own clichés—about increased 
conformity in American society, patho- 
logical-type distortions in perception, 
German national character, etc. Since 
Fromm has done us the service of mak- 
ing us think, let us honor him by con- 
tinuing to think as freshly as possible 
even while reading his work. 


A Mixture of Tastes 


Morley R. Kare and Bruce P. Hal- 
pern (Ed.s) 


Physiological and Behavioral As- 
pects of Taste. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1961. 
Pp. vii + 149. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Joun F. Hann 


The editors of this volume, Morley R. 
Kare and Bruce P. Halpern, are both 
professors of physiology, Kare in the 
Department of Zoology at North Caro- 
lina State College and Halpern (al- 
though he is a psychologist) in the De- 
partment of Physiology in the College 
of Medicine of the Upstate Medical 
Center of the State University of New 
York. Both also have had continuing 
contacts with psychologists, Dr. Kar 
principally with R. B. MacLeod at Cor 
nell and Dr. Halpern, since his first day’ 
of graduate school, with Carl P[affman" 
at Brown, with whom he did his do 
toral work. John F. Hahn, the reviewe": 
is Associate Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Virginia, As an unde? 


graduate he got intellectually caught up 
in chemistry but switched to psychology 
because it was more fun. He pursued 
the fun with Dewey Neff at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he received 
his PhD. At Virginia he has been study- 
ing senses of the skin and reports the 
likelihood that he will continue to study 
Virginia skins even after Frank Geldard 
has taken his own off to Princeton. 


HE INTERDISCIPLINARY symposium, 
like the pack rat, can be found 
throughout much of the United States 
and often leaves behind some article 
as a token of its visit. The symposium 
participants generally find their visit to 
have been stimulating and enjoyable, 
but whether the article serving as à 
memento will be valuable to the by- 
stander depends not only on it but on 
him. 
The slim volume which reports the 


at the 1960 Cornell sym- 


proceedings à 
posium on physiological and behavioral 
be of value 


aspects of taste is likely to 

to a reader only if he meets certai 
requirements. He should be interested 
in research on taste, ingestion, metabo- 
lism, and their relations to one another. 
He should not be looking for a syste- 
the literature, for it is 
his of a sym- 
to learn 
tech- 


matic survey of 
unreasonable to expect t 
posium. He should not expect 
of important improvements in 
niques, or of significant new insights, for 
the participants had none to report. Nor 
should he be a reader of general in- 
hopes for à systematic, 
tion. The partici- 
write for each 
concentrating 


terests who 
non-technical exposi 
pants, quite naturally, 
other rather than for him, 
current. rescarch and tending 
at everybody knows about 
time constants, 


on their 
to assume th 
nucleus ventralis, RC 


or reduced triphosphopyridine nucleo- 


tide. D. 
If the reader's own research is in the 
area of taste, ingestion, metabolism, or 


their interactions, he may expect to ob- 


nefits he would have 


tain some of the be 
posium. Be- 


if he had attended the sym 
difficult to keep up with all 
areas which might 
aring on one's 
the 


cause it 1s 
the work in all the 
conceivably have some be 
there is always 


research, 
from one’s col- 


own 
possibility that hearing 


leagues in these areas may supply one 


with a useful piece of information. 
Moreover, although a symposium in- 
evitably catches a few participants be- 
tween findings, the chief justification of 
an interdisciplinary affair such as this is 
not merely in the factual content fer se 
but in the hope that each participant 
will come away with new perspectives 
and new ideas. The same possibility ex- 
ists for the reader. 


Ta PARTICIPANTS are drawn from 
several disciplines, but are more aptly 
grouped by their approaches than by 
their formal affiliations. Phenomenology 
of taste is represented by R. B. Mac- 
Leod's brief essay, "What is a sense?", 
and by F. J. Pilgrim's report of how 
representatives of the conventional four 
taste qualities affect each other's subjec- 
tive intensities. Behavioral studies of 
preference and ingestion in the rat are 
provided by K. R. Christensen and H. 
L. Jacobs, with M. R. Kare adding some 
observations on other species. Sensory 
physiological contributions consist of 
R. L. Kitchell’s sample neural record- 
ings and methodological comments, plus 
G. P. Frommer's studies of thalamic 
responses to taste solutions. Metabolic 
consequences of some different ingestion 
patterns are described by Jay Tepper- 
man and F. W. Heggeness. 

The papers are preceded by Carl 
Pfaffman’s graceful preface, uniting 
these diverse contributions as all being 
relevant to a sense with important cogni- 
tive, reinforcing, and life-sustaining 
properties. They conclude with H. L. 
Pick’s survey of taste research in the 
Soviet Union, and his impression that 
the experiments are usually sound but 


the published accounts sketchy. 


There are also seven discussions, à 
final discussion, an index, and a list of 
references. which contains, in addition 
to a few general references, 202 litera- 
ture citations. The journals referred to 
are from many fields: from psychology 
and physiology, anatomy and zoology, 


through | genet food research, and 
chemical education, to gerontology, en- 
docrinology, and poultry and dairy 


science. This array demonstrates why 


the interdisciplinary symposium will 


doubtless continue to thrive. 


t 


A Little New Light 
on an Old Profession 


Maryse Choisy 


Psychoanalysis of the Prostitute. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1961. Pp. 138. $4.75. 


Reviewed by REUBEN FINE 


Maryse Choisy the author, is a French 
psychologist and psychoanalyst who, 
among other things, serves as editor 
of Psyche, the international journal of 
psychoanalysis. A number of years ago 
she wrote A Month Among the Girls, 
a book also dealing with the life of 
prostitutes. The reviewer, Reuben Fine, 
is a psychoanalytically trained and 
oriented psychologist, who is now en- 
gaged in private practice and who serves 
as supervisor of psychotherapy at the 
Elmhurst, L. I. General Hospital. He 
is a leading figure in the National Psy- 
chological Association for Psychoanalysis 
and is both a proponent and forwarder 
of the training of non-medical analysts. 
Due to be available in the Fall of 
(1962) is his book Freud: A Critical 
Reevaluation, to be published by the 
David McKay Company. 


y now the literature devoted to the 
B oldest profession in the world is 
quite voluminous. The prostitute has 
been described and discussed from every 
conceivable point of view—sexual, eco- 


nomic, religious, aesthetic, moral, amoral 
and immoral. 


Psychoanalysis has added a dimension 
of depth to previous investigations. No 
doubt the best study so far is the well- 
known book by Harold Greenwald: The 
Call Girl. It has been reasonably well 
accepted that, at least as far as Western 
culture is concerned, the prostitute is a 
girl who lacked love in childhood, feels 
rejected and mistreated by the father. 
and accordingly remains frigid aa 
seeks revenge against men. The sex act 
D n the pur and her customer 
has been aptly deseri s i i 
between an 5A pote mdi: pae 

an and a frigid 
woman. 
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Any clinical psychologist will recog- 
nize immediately that this situation is 
not at all unusual or rare. Maternal 
rejection. has become to the psycho- 
therapist what the germ theory of dis- 
ease was to the medical researcher of 
the early 1900's. And ever since Freud's 
pioneer labors, the widespread existence 
of sexual difficulties in both men and 
women has been a matter of common 
knowledge. In fact, Kinsey, in spite 
of his anti-Freudian bent, tends to con- 
firm the psychoanalytic position in many 
particulars. 

With this general background one 
turns with two major questions to a 
book on the psychoanalysis of the prosti- 
tute. First, what distinguishes the pro- 
miscuous girl, who submits to men for 
pleasure, from the girl who does it for 
money? And second, what is there in 
the childhood experience of the prosti- 
tute that has led her to turn to it, rather 
than merely fantasize about it, as so 
many women do? 

In both these respects the present 
book is sadly lacking. A number of 
generalizations, which can be found 
anywhere, are cooked together with a 
few superficial case histories. The result 
is a meal of no distinction. 

Two case histories of prostitutes are 
both inadequate. One is unusual, in that 
the girl gave up the "racket" to be- 
come a nun; but the dynamics of this 
sudden change are not made clear. 

In this particular area as in so many 
Others, we are confronted with a large 
variety of information which need better 
organization and elucidation. To this 
end it is necessary to ask specific ques- 
tions that will help to order the ma- 
terial. Hypotheses can readily be con- 
structed to foster more fruitful research. 
For the prostitute we could say, in 

in the light of 
have prosti- 
how is it that the 
superego of one permits the activity, 
while that of another forbids it? Psycho- 
analytic research, with its access to 
otherwise 


psychoanalytic language: 
the fact that so many gir 
tution 


fantasies, 


inaccessible clinical detail, 
could open the road to some answers, 
Choisy's book sheds some light on the 
actual psychoanalyses of two prostitutes 
but make no contribution to the larger 


question. 
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One Clinician’s Practices 


Molly Harrower 


The Practice of Clinical Psychology. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 


1961. Pp. xiv + 321. $12.00. 


Reviewed by Howanp L. Sipte 


Molly Harrower, since receiving her 
doctorate at Smith College in 1934, 
has had a rich and varied experience as 
clinical practitioner, as research worker 
and as teacher, and concurrently, has 
raised and educated a family, has writ- 
ten poetry and has kept up her pro- 
ficiency at the game of golf. She now 
is on the point of disengaging herself 
from full time private practice to con- 
duct follow-up studies of two thousand 
or more cases upon whom she has in 
the past conducted diagnostic studies. 
Howard Siple, the reviewer, 
his PhD at Northwestern University, 
where his graduate training was inter- 
rupted by a period of service as a 
clinical psychologist during World War 
II. He taught for a while at the U: 
versity of Rochester and then, 
past twelve years, has been a bsycholo- 
gist with the Veterans’ Administration. 
He has held positions at the Topeka 
Hospital, at the Denver Hospital, at the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in Buffalo and 
most recently, as chief clinical psy- 
chologist in the Mental Health Clinic, 


Veterans’ Administration Regional Of- 
fice, San Francisco, 


career wi 
tion, 


received 


ni- 
for the 


Throughout his 
ith the Veterans’ Administra- 
he has maintained a broad pattern 
of involvement with psychology: 
held teaching appointments at th 
ninger School, 
Kansas, at the 


he has 
e Men- 
at the University of 
University of Colorado 
and at the University of Buffalo and 
since 1952 has had @ small private 
practice. He committed himself in Buf- 
falo to prepare the present review but it 


was posted in San Francisco. 


P Xm d " 
ji THE “good old days” when almost 


all psychologists were scientists and 


communicators of science, 
little 


there was 
about roles, functions, 
ethics, supervision and a host of other 
distractions. There was also little, if 
any, private practice. Then the world 
began to beat a pathway to our profes- 
sional door and a large number of us 
became “doe 


concern 


s" as well as "knowers." 
Clinical psychologists found themselves 
in unfamiliar institutional structures 
where they tried to make themselves 
useful in state hospitals, industrial set- 
tings, VA hospitals and clinics, cont 
munity clinics, medical schools, fee 
Many of them, first flattered and excited 
by their new tasks, gradually became 
disillusioned with work in settings stp 
tured primarily by non-psychologists: 
Kelly and Goldberg (1959) found 4076 
of the clinical trainees in their early 
assessment project wishing, ten year? 
after starting their professional men 
that they had chosen another relatec 
occupation. Some of the most venturous 
souls did courageously “cast off the 
shackles” of the institutional settings. 
Many more went into part-time private 
practice, perhaps hoping for a modicum 
of freedom and self determination with- 
out relinquishing their secure, salaried 
positions. Now, in 1962, private pease, 
has become at least part of the way s 
life of a large number of psy hologists* 
i onal and 


even though a social, profes: c 

Nees EN rac- 
scientific model of the private P 
titioner remains to be defined. 


Dr. Harrower has long been “among 
those attempting to define and develer 
the role of the independent clinica 
practitioner.” Her book is a collection 
of exhortations, convictions, warnings 
case studies, lectures. and techniques 
coming out of the process. If the reader 


keeps this clearly in mind, he may not 
be disturbed by the fact that about 
one-fifth of the book is devoted to the 
unedited answers of some seventy col- 
leagues, mostly in the New York City 
area, to à questionnaire about their in- 
dividual practices. He will see these 
answers for what they are, the practices 
of people known to the author, not à 
random sampling of people in private 
practice either in New York City or in 
the country as a whole. The reader will 
also be aware that these practices are 
not a model of what private practice 
should be. 


V V mar does the book offer the young 


psychologist considering private prac- 
tice? Not as much as the author hopes, 


unfortunately. It suggests a few grossly 
and Don't": DO 


oversimplified “Do’s 
you through 


have enough cash to see 
a year of getting established; DO know 
that the community needs and wants 
have to offer; DO be 
own profession; DO 
medical profession; 
n; DO establish 


the services you 
known in 
know some of the 
DO procecd with cautior 
a procedure for accepting Cases; po 
battery of tests; DO 
be aware of the problems inherent in 
the growth of a new profes ion; DONT 
go directly into private practice; DON T 
run counter to established professional 


DON'T be naive about money; 
eviewer 


your 


decide on a core 


mores; 
DON'T be a lone wolf. The n 
has no objection to such platitudes, but 
do they give the young psychologist a 
sound basis for making vocational de- 
cisions? Is advice going to give the 
profession of psychology à group of 
practitioners who can and do apply the 
scientific. knowledge to human prob- 
lems? It would be easier to recommend 
a book to the person considering private 
practice if it posed crucial problems in 
the practice of clinical psychology rather 
ng do's and don'ts about it. 
The group of readers who will find 
this book most interesting and useful 
ll be those who are established 
those who want to 
ith what 


than listir 


may we 
in private practice, 
what they are doing W 
done and their work- 
For those 


compare 
Dr. Harrower has 
ing assumptions with hers. i 
ke a stand either with or 


who like to tà ! 
ariety 


against another 
of controversial issues, 


clinician on à V 
Dr. Harrower 


has knowingly and courageously "stuck 
her neck out.” You can compare a 
speech you have given to a PTA group 
with the one she has given. You can ask 
yourself what you would say if asked 
to talk on mental health to a group of 
permanently handicapped, bed-ridden 
patients; then compare with the lectures 
she gave. Making these comparisons, as 
well as comparisons with the author's 
clinical judgments and actions was fun 
for the reviewer. However, he found 
himself comparing ad hominem rather 
than ad verbum at times. 

The book also contains a number of 
interesting devices for the mature prac- 
titioner to consider adopting if he has 
not yet tried them. For example, there 
is the idea of asking a referring therapist 
to rate a patient on the same set of 
characteristics the diagnostician rated 
from test findings; this permits a sort 
of “clinical validation.” Another device: 
* o. . including parallel Rorschach re- 
sponses, along with a running commen- 
tary on the responses, can be made use 
of not only for one individual at differ- 
ent stages of life, but also when there 
are two persons involved and a com- 
parison between them is desired." The 
author describes a number of procedures, 
one of the most startling of which is 
the technique of using a notebook for 
communication between therapist and 
patient during prolonged absences of the 
therapist. The patient writes “whatever 
is on his mind” on the right hand page, 
mails the notebook to the therapist who 
responds with comments or interpreta- 
tions on the left hand page and mails 
the copybook back to the patient. 


A THIRD group to whom the book is 
addressed, and one that will probably 
be most negatively critical, consist of 
the psychologists who want to discour- 
age the “over cager student.” The 
whole tone of the book will probably 
do little to evoke reactions of caution, 
doubt and deliberation. It makes almost 
everything a little too easy by provoking 
agreement or disagreement. It does not 
ask the would-be practitioner to think 
seriously about the fact that research 
has not yet given us a sound basis for 
most of the things we do in private 
practice. It docs not tell us how and in 
what kinds of problems our personality 


theories are more or less adequate for 
understanding the range of human prob- 
lems which comes to us. It does not ask 
us why, when we attempt psychotherapy, 
we fall back more readily on our basic 
“humanness” than on a firm body of 
scientific knowledge, nor what i 
should do about it. It does not make 
us wonder why many of our colleages 
will reject us as psychologists if we enter 
private practice as “doers.” Psycholo- 
gists who want to discourage “over cager 
students” might do much better by giv- 
ing them a few carefully selected re- 
search reports on clinical topics than 
by referring them to The Practice of 
Clinical Psychology. 

Despite the wide scope of problems 
and examples Dr. Harrower selected 
from her private practice for inclusion 
in this book, three rather 
glaring omissions. There is nothing at 
all about future prospects in clinical 


we 


there are 


practice. In this connection some atten- 
tion to the Joint Commission reports 
with special attention to the implica- 
tions for private practice might have 
been valuable. Redefinitions of psycho- 
logical practice in the newer certifica- 
tion and licensing laws may also have 
quite an effect on future practices. 
Second, there is nothing in this book 
about group therapy, an activity in 
which quite a number of practicing 
psychologists are becoming increasingly 
involved. Third, there are many special 
opportunities and problems in the rela- 
tionships between the private practice of 
psychology and organized 
eroups. This arca is largely neglected, 
not only in this book but in the writings 


religious 


of other practitioners. 

Richard Blanton recently wrote, “The 
definition of the role model for clinical 
psychologist has been a matter of dis- 
pute from the beginning.” The private 
practice of clinical psychology remains 
a highly personal business. Dr, Harrow- 
s book i$ a courageous demonstration 


@ 
of how one clinician went about her 
pioneering business. Perhaps the next 
fifteen will bring better basic 
theory, more unification of practice and 
a less disputed definition of the prac- 
titioners role. Then it may be easier 


years 


for someone to write better books than 
Blau's (CP, March, 1961 6, 74-75) and 


TMarrower's. 
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Books ro COME 


r was mentioned in September in this 
I space that Wiley was bringing out a 
book by Calvin Taylor and Frank Bar- 
ron Scientific Creativity: Its Recognition 
and Development. 'The book is now very 
imminent, and, when it appears, it will 
be an edited collection of thirty selected 
contributions to the Utah research con- 
ferences on creativity that were held in 
1955, 1957 and 1959. The original re- 
ports on these conferences are out of 
print. Later there will be reports on 
similar conferences held in 1961 and in 
1962. 

There is more detail available now 
also about other Wiley books that are 
close to the light of day. The William 
W. Cooley and Paul R. Lohnes volume 
Multivariate Procedures for the Be- 
havioral Sciences, its authors report, was 
originally a “little computer manual,” 
that grew and grew to include not only 
programs for multivariate analysis but 
also such material as mathematical de- 
scriptions of the procedures, computed 
examples to illustrate applications, flow 
charts and Fortran coded programs. 
Irving Sarnoffs Personality Dynamics 
and Development will, the author says, 
“attempt to trace the formation of 
human personality from infancy through 
old age," will not be theoretically 
monistic and will wrestle with complexi- 
ties not as matters merely to report but 
as challenges to the 
herences. 

Jerome Kagan says that in Birth to 
Maturity: A Study in Psychological De- 
velopment, (Wiley, again) he and 
Howard Moss will report the latest 
findings from a remarkably extensive 


seeker for co- 


longitudinal study of development, initi- 
ated at the Fels Research Institute on 
a large group who were children in 
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1929 but now are not. What strikes 
Kagan is the "remarkable continuity 
in behavior displayed from age ten 
through early adulthood.” 

Also coming before Christmas, from 
Macmillan, is Michael Hirt’s Rorschach 
Science: Readings in Theory and 
Method. Dr. Hirt says his selection of 
readings will not have the cook-book 
emphasis but will deal primarily with 
evaluations of Rorschach’s Test as a 
measuring instrument. He wants to help 
save the Rorschach 


procedure from 
stagnation by contributing to the de- 


velopment of a healthy, repeat healthy, 
skepticism about it. 

Robert and Norman S. 
Greenfield have edited a volume Phys- 
iological Correlates of Psychological 
Disorder which will come from the 
University of Wisconsin Press at just 
about the time CP’s printer mails this 
paragraph. The volume is an outcome 
of a 1961 conference jointly sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute 
and the Department of Psychiatry of 
the University of Wi Medical 
Center. 

As far as CP's certain 
goes, these are the only psychological 
books that will be published during the 
remainder of 1962. Its a safe bet, how- 
ever, that 193 books, thirteen near 
books, and twenty-two non-books not 


included here will appear and will enter 
CP's input channels, 


Roessler 


sconsin 


knowledge 


Forricn Books IN CP 


CP has mechanisms, of varying de- 
grees of effectiveness, for bringing 
foreign books to the attention of its 
readers, a vast Majority of whom it as- 
sumes to be North American and mono- 
lingual. As a special consult 


ant, Joseph 
BroZek does Jozeph 


a very energetic, and, as 


far as anyone can tell, a highly effective 
job of exposing CP, and through it, its 
readers, to Russian and Slavic 
There are no systematic procedures to 


books. 


ensure that books in German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Hindi or 
in other languages reach CP or 
appropriately reviewed. All that can be 
said for that foreign 
books are received and are reviewed. 
(CP recently received one book origi- 
nally written in Arabic and sent from 


are 


sure is some 


Poland. In seeking for ways to assess 
the book with an eye to reviewing it, 
it was found that CP had already 
carried a review of a French translation 
of the volume.) (CP, Jan. 1959, 4, 10- 
115. 

One problem is that of making ar- 
rangements to receive books in lan- 
guages than English. Another 
problem is that of finding as reviewers 
willing bilingual psychologists who have 
the right bi, and right speciality, and 
the right reviewing skills. A fine combi- 
nation of right ingredients was found 
in Mark Rosenzweig, whose review of 
Le Ny’s Le Conditionnement appears 
in this issue. Along with his review, 
Dr. Rosenzweig sent in some comments 
about the series of which the Le Ny 
book was a part. CP immediately asked 
him to extend his remarks. He did. 
Here they are: 


other 


“A collection of books under the gen- 
eral title, "Le Psychologue" has been 
appearing since 1957, edited by Paul 
Fraisse, Professor at the Sorbonne ane 
Director at the École Pratique des 
Hautes Études, and published by the 
Presses Universitaires de France. The 
collection is intended eventually to cover 
all of the areas of psychology, both 
academic and applied. The series 35 
meant both for undergraduate students 
and also for people from other eet 
such as industry, medicine, and soc! 
work—who may wish to collaborat? 
with psychologists and who therefore 
need to bring themselves up to date on 
psychological questions. Each book—@ 


vats a 
small, paperbound volume—treats 


single subject or area. The editor at 
quests each author to present a clea" 
and well digested synthesis of the in 
terial, purposely omitting extensive bib- 


liographic references. 


The dozen volumes that have ap- 
peared to date are listed below; an 
equal number are in press or in prepara- 
tion: 

1. Andre Rey. L’examen clinique en 
psychologic. 

2. Jean-Marie Faverge, Jacques Le- 
Plat et Bernard Guiguet. L’adap- 
tation de la machine a l'homme. 
(Reviewed in CP, August, 1960) 

3. Charles Nahoum. L'entretien psy- 
chologique. 

4. Maurice Coumetou. Les examens 
sensoriels. 

5. Gaston Viaud. Les instincts. 

6. Gabriel Deshaies. Psychopatho- 

logie générale. 

Charles Chandessais. La psy- 
chologie dans l'arméc. 

8. Suzanne Pacaud. La sélection pro- 
(Reviewed in CP, 


= 


fessionelle. 
July, 1962) 

9, Didier Anzicu. Les methodes pro- 
jectives. 

10. Georges Bastin. Les techniques 
sociometriques. 

11. Rémy Chauvin. Le comportement 
social chez les animaux. 


12. Jean-Frangois Le Ny. Le 
See review follow- 


condi- 


tionnement. ( 
ing.)" 


Now, out of France and back to Rus- 
iel E. Berlyne, 


sia for a moment. Dani 


who is an informed observer of inter- 
in psychology 


developments 
visited a number 


and laboratories, 


national 
and who has recently 
of Russian institutes 


makes the following optimistic observa- 
tion about increasing access to the work 


of Russian psychologists. 


“Channels by which accurate and 
up-to-date information about Soviet psy- 
chology can be obtained are opening up 
rapidly. More and more Western psy- 
chologists are making the discovery that 
psychological and physiological Russian, 
being about as limited in style and 
vocabulary as its English counterpart, 15 
not so difficult to master. Those who are 


restricted to English can benefit from 
n like Razran, Lon- 


rough the review 
vide from time to 
sources, 


the erudition of me 
don, and Mintz, th 
articles that they pro 
time, Even these secondary s 
valuable as they have been, will soon 
be unnecessary, as some of the principal 


Russian journals of psychological inter- 
est are coming out in English versions, 
and most of the important books that 
have been published in the Soviet Union 
within the last few years are now in the 
process of being translated.” 


—F. H. S. 


Gallic Clarity on CR's 


Jean-François Le Ny 


Le Conditionnement. Paris, France: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 


1961. Pp. 172. 8 NF. 


Reviewed by Mark R. ROSENZWEIG 


Jean-François Le Ny, the author, has 
been identified by the reviewer, who is 
Mark R. Rosenzweig, now Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Rosenzweig received 
his MA at the University of Rochester 
and his PhD from Harvard. He has 
been at Berkeley since 1950, except for 
two sabbatical semesters, one in 1955 
and another in 1960, both spent at 
Fraisses laboratory at the Sorbonne. 
Here, while doing research on psycho- 
linguistics, in French, he became ac- 
quainted with Le Ny. His research since 
1954 has focused on brain mechanisms 
in learning and his publications, with 
his colleagues at Berkeley, have shown 
that training can produce measurable 
changes in both brain chemistry and 
brain anatomy. He has taken time out, 
now thrice, from his work on the brain, 
in order to use his own in doing re- 
views for CP. On Page 370f. of the 
present issue he makes yet another con- 


tribution. 


N ACTIVE interest in conditioning 

has been developing only 
recently in France, in spite of the carly 
publicity that was given to Pavlov's work 
by Henri Piéron and in spite of the dis- 
covery of conditioning of the EEG by 
Durup and Fessard in Piéron's labora- 


tory in 1935. In 1955 a symposium on 


rather 


EEG studies of conditioning was held at 


Marscilles, and the resulting publication 
was reviewed in CP in 1958 (pp. 218- 
219). Then the Association de Psycho- 
logie Scientifique de Langue Francaise 
held a symposium on conditioning and 
learning in 1956, the resulting publica- 
tion being mentioned in CP (1959, p. 
317). Now the present book is an at- 
tempt to inform French undergraduates, 
as well as interested readers from other 
fields, about the basic findings and cur- 
rent status of research in conditioning. 
At the same time it is an attempt to 
foster interest in the field. As in the 
other volumes in the series, “Le Psy- 
chologue," (see CP Speaks, p. 000) 
the author of Le conditionnement has 
sought to be clear and concise rather 
than complete. 

Dr. Le Ny has an extensive. back- 
ground in research on conditioning. His 
doctoral thesis at the Sorbonne was on 
stimulus and response generalization, 
and he has published several articles on 
human conditioning and verbal behavior. 
Recently he spent a period at Konorski's 
laboratory in Warsaw, a productive cen- 
ter of research on animal conditioning. 
Dr. Le Ny now instructs at the Uni- 
versity of Lille where he gives a course 
on conditioning. 

The range of subject matter included 
in Le conditionnement is almost the 
same as that covered in Kimble's 1961 
revision of Hilgard and Marquis’ Con- 
ditioning and Learning. Only two chap- 
ters of Kimble's text—‘Conditioning in 
Historical Perspect 


and "Applica- 
tions to Personality"—are not paralleled 
by material in Le Ny's book. Further- 
more, the French book contains a final 
chapter on higher processes, treating 
chiefly voluntary behavior and language, 
which is not paralleled in the American 
text. In both books the concentration is 
on behavior, with little mention being 
made of neurophysiological studies of 
conditioning. The treatment in Le con- 
ditionnement is rather brief throughout, 
its text being only about a quarter the 
length of Kimble's. 


Mus bibliographies drawn up by 
American authors are often accused 
with reason, of being parochial, it is in- 
teresting to see what sources are cited 
by a European author. In the preface 
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Le Ny states, “We have tried to be 
correctly informed about what is being 
done in conditioning in the U.S.S.R., in 
Poland, and in the United States, which 
are the great centers of research in this 
field." About half of the publications 
cited by Le Ny turn out to be by 
American authors, while the other half 
are split about equally between Russian 
and French authors. 

Although Le Ny depends relatively 
heavily on. Russian sources, which he is 
able to read in the original, his account 
of conditioning restricted to 
orthodox Pavlovian interpretations. For 
example, he notes that while the Pav- 
lovian concepts of irradiation and con- 
centration are a possible way of explain- 
ing generalization and discrimination, 
they are not the only way, and in fact 
they no longer seem to be the most 
probable way. In general Le Ny prefers 
not to deal with the physiological con- 
cepts of Pavlov, partly because they are 
of doubtful value and partly because 
neurophysiology now has available tech- 
niques for studying central neural proc- 

esses directly while still (as Pavlov in- 
sisted) preserving the functional integ- 
rity of the organism. Furthermore, Le 
Ny points out that although Pavlov had 
wanted to plant his structure solidly in 
the physiological domain, a slippage of 
scientific boundaries has now moved the 
Structure to—or even across—the fron- 
tier of psychology. That is, what has 
proved valuable and enduring in Pav- 
lov's work has been the objective study 
of behavior, which has now become the 
field of psychology. 

His knowledge of Russian has helped 
Le Ny to clarify some problems of 
translation that have 
understanding the Russian 
Thus, for example, he indi 


is not 


interfered with 


authors. 


ates why 
“conditional reaction” conveys the orig- 
inally intended meaning better than 
“conditional reflex.” There is a glossary 
of almost 100 items which also serves 
as an index. 


Le conditionnement fulfills admirably 
its author's intent of. presenting a clear, 
concise and impartial introduction to 
conditioning and its place in behavioral 


science, Hopefully it will also serve to 


encourage research in this area among 
French and French-speaking psycholo- 
gists. 
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A Behaviorist Views Behaviorism 


D. E. Broadbent 


Behaviour: A Survey of 20th Century Theory in Behaviouristic Psychology. 
New York: Basic Books, 1961. Pp. 215. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Joun P. Sewarv 


In the late thirties, D. E. Broadbent 
started to read engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge but was inter- 
rupted by the war and a tour of duty 
with the RAF, where he became inter- 
ested in psychology through observing 
problems of human engineering and 
personnel selection. He returned to 
Cambridge to read psychology and took 
his degree in 1949 with Sir Frederic 
Bartlett, Ever since his Cambridge days 
he has worked in the Applied Psychol- 
ogy Research Unit of the Medical Re- 
search Council, becoming its Director 
in 1958. He is the author of Perception 
and Communication (Pergamon, 1958). 
The reviewer, John P. Seward, took 
his AB in 1926 at Cornell University 
and left Ithaca untouched by Tichen- 


erian structuralism. He went on to 


Columbia University to find out what 
else psychology had to offer. Later he 
began studying guinea pigs, rats and 
now cats. He says that his active 
terest in behavior theory 
lated by Hull’s Review 
30's. 


in- 
was first stimu- 


articles in the 
He has experimented on 


learning and extinction and on th 
of intervening variables 


latent 
€ role 


í in appetitive 
and aversive learning, with hi 


i : 5 research 
combined with 


r^ his teaching, at Colum- 
bia, C i 7i Ini 
» “onnecticut College, Yale Univer- 


sity, Boston University, and at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
where he is now a professor and where 
he now leans toward the views of Tol- 
man, Woodworth, and Mowrer rather 
than Hull, and toward Spence’s current 


position rather than the earlier Spence 
writing, 


F A FOREWORD Broadbent st 
of his purpose in writing B 
He is seeking 


ates part 
ehaviour. 
a wider public recognition 


of the importance, even urgency, of an 
objective psychology. Apparently psy- 
chologists in the United Kingdom have 
less status—and less support—than their 
colleagues in the United States. The 
author therefore addresses the “intelli- 
gent layman”? in an effort to explain 
what a science of behavior is about and 
to share something of its fascination. 
His goal is evidently education rather 
than propaganda. In its attainment 
“some excuse may be found for the 
applied psychologist who left his prope” 
concerns to write this book.” 

If that were all, American psycholo- 
gists might well ask why they should 
read it. But, as his previous publications 
reveal (c.g, Perception and Commun 
cation, 1958), Broadbent is at heart 
more theoretician than applied psychol- 
ogist. A second aim, disclosed in ? 
personal communication, stemmed from 
the “violent antipathy” of his oer 
at Cambridge toward S-R theory, U. p 
brand. The author himself is anion ; 
that the S-R approach will ultimate 
give way to cybernetic concepts. But Hs 
does not excuse “the tendency of eri 
psychologists to stand not on the show 1 
ders of their predecessors, but rather es 
their faces.” To counteract this tenden? 


he attempts—and achieves—a balance! 
appraisal of a largely imported product 
American behaviorists now have the 2s 
usual opportunity of secing themselves 
as one erudite British behaviourist 5€ 
them. " 

The author has focused on the zt 
dominated by such names as Hull, p» 
man, Lashley, and Skinner, and he 


de- 


sketched some of the significant s 
al- 


I 
velopments in that area, between “i d 
andle 
son and the present. He has hanc ^h 
^ H ui 
the formidable problem of selection W 


NEW Books in Psychology from McGRAW-HILL 4 


[] HUMAN FACTORS IN TECHNOLOGY 


By E. BENNETT, J. DEGAN Specially written for the Human Factors Society, this book was 
and J. SPEIGEL, all of the Mitre prepared with the assistance of outstanding human factors scientists 
Corporation, Bedford, Massachusetts. and engineers representing a broad spectrum of disciplines and areas 


Just published. i 


of investigation. It presents an exciting view of some of the newest 
and most interesting aspects of contemporary human factors in 
science and engineering. It will be of real value to technically trained 
people in a wide variety of areas and specializations. The text is 
especially suitable for supplementary reading in graduate courses 
concerned with human factors in technology, or in upper level under- 
graduate courses in engineering or applied psychology and human 
engineering. 


O MOTIVATION: as Related to Personality 


RETHLING Emphasizing changes in human activity, this advanced book uses the 
SHAFER, University of Florida. experimental approach. It considers a biological approach to motiva- 
MeGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. tion, but stresses studies using human subjects. The book is organized 
A 7 ilable in January 1963. around such concepts as arousal, personal pace, drive, and drives. In 
Avauaote m j addition, consideration is given to choice as motivationally determined. 
Illustrations are drawn from both industry and clinical observations. 


By DOROTHY. 


[c1 AGGRESSION: A Social Psychological Analysis 


Emphasizing the actions of human beings in social settings, this book 


"d 7 7 
By LE ONAR P B E à iod reviews theoretical and research material dealing with aggressive 
University of W 130000 Psychology. behavior. Material included ranges from ethological and biological 
McGraw-Hill Series in 455 " observations, animal experimentation, personality theory and research, 
384 pages, $7.95. social psychological conceptions and research, and relevant sociological 


formulations. Investigations are summarized and brought together 
under a common theoretical framework. 


O STATISTICAL PRINCIPLES IN EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


By B. J. WINER Purdue University. This graduate-level text provides statisticians and experimental psy- 
y D. ds H 


: ds t chology. chologists with basic principles used in the construction of experi- 
McGraw-Hill pene in Psy 5 mental designs. Examined are designs found in current experimental 
672 pages, $12.50. literature and those with unique and potentially useful features. Their 


advantages and disadvantages are studied in detail. Examples are 
drawn from areas of experimental, industrial and clinical psychology. 


L1 INDIVIDUAL IN SOCIETY: A Textbook of Social Psychology 


The purpose of this book is to organize fact and theories from general 


D CHARD S. X 
By DAVID KRECH, RI psychology, personality psychology, social psychology, anthropology 


CRUTCHFIELD and EGERTON L. 


RY ] the University and sociology, showing the interrelationships which exist among these 
BALA. T E A areas. The four main study areas are: basic psychological factors; 
CIA a Or s attitudes; social and cultural habitat of man, and group; and organi- 
516 pages, 9^.» zational behavior. A complete revision of Krech and Crutchfield’s 


THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


C VERBAL BEHAVIOR AND LEARNING: Problems and Processes 


Edited by CHARLES N. COFER, This volume represents the proceedings of the Second Conference 
parted, Ji University; and j Verbal Learning held under the auspices of the Office of Navel 
BARBARA S. MUSGRAVE, Smith Research and New York University in June, 1961. The majority of 
tage, McGraw-Hill Series in : the contributors, all top scholars, are the same as those which appear 
Psychology. Available in March, 1963. in the book developed from the first conference: VERBAL LE ARN- 
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such skill that the reviewer wonders if 
he was aided by distance, as if mapping 
a confusing terrain from the air. In 
any event, it is interesting to note which 
points of inquiry loom largest from 
across the ocean. 


V V HAT emerges is an integrated pic- 
ture of behavior theory developed on 
two levels: (1) the "tactical" level, 
where conflicting viewpoints wrestle 
with experimental facts; (2) the “stra- 
tegic," or metatheoretical, level, where 
the theorist withdraws to map the long 
campaign. The two levels appear both 
in the content and structure of the book. 
Starting on level 2 with Watson’s chal- 
lenge to the introspectionists, the author 
revisits it halfway through his survey 
to debate the merits of axiomatic and 
empirical approaches, and returns to it 
in the final chapter to draw up the 
balance sheet for S-R theory, diagnose 
its defects, and propose a remedy. 
Meanwhile, on level 1, we are re- 
minded of the vicissitudes of the Law 
of Effect, from rats that form hypotheses 
and learn mazes by trolley to rats that 
learn fear. Indeed, the central theme 
at this level might be called “the rise 
and fall of the Law of Effect.” It enters 
the discussion of reasoning as we test 
Hull’s notion of a goal-anticipatory re- 
sponse (r,) against the performance of 
Maier's—and Wyckoff's—rats. Later on 
the focus shifts to the brain; then to 
behavioral dynamics and a rat's reluc- 
tance to do the same thing—or visit 
the same place—twice in succession. 
Readers familiar with this territory 
should still find enough new ideas in 
the present treatment for positive rein- 
forcement. A large share of these may 
be traced to the author's background in 
information theory. As a sample, here 
are a few items that struck the reviewer 
with fresh impact: (a) A lucid discus- 
sion of operational safeguards in the use 
of introspection. (b) Random variation 
and selection as a recurrent theme, not 
only in the evolution of species, but in 
instinctive behavior, in learning, and 
possibly, in the structure of the indi- 
vidual cortex. (c) An example of rein- 
forcement without learning: the absence 
of a CR when the weaker component 
of a compound CS is tested in isolation. 
(d) The question of noncontinuity in 
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discrimination learning reopened by the 
hypothesis that it depends on the num- 
ber of competing cues. 

Although Skinner's unfettered (?) ap- 
proach and the current stochastic models 
are not neglected, Hulls system re- 
ceives the lion's share of critical ap- 
praisal. Broadbent takes issue with Hull 
at two main points, one on each level 
of treatment. On level l, after review- 
ing the evidence for internal mediating 
responses, he rejects the usual attempt 
to subsume them under the same rules 
as overt ones. To the reviewer this part 
of his argument, drawing heavily on 
Deutsch's analysis of Tg, iS not too con- 
vincing, especially in the light of 
Ritchie's discussion also cited. But the 
author's basic objection cuts deeper: he 
holds that Hull's “open-chain” system 
provides a less efficient analogue of the 
nervous system than does Deutsch’s 
servo-mechanical model or his own filter 
theory. He would concede, in his dis- 
armingly reasonable way, that the dif- 
ference may be ultimately semantic, but 
he would insist that it is nonetheless 
decisive. 

On level 2 Broadbent’s charge is the 
familiar one that Hull formalized his 
system too early and in too much detail. 
More arresting is the author's opinion 
of what is wrong with a prem 
formalized system. It seeks exact pre- 
diction at a stage when the need is for 
crucial experiments to decide 
broader assumptions. One 


a game of Twenty 
author 


aturely 


between 
does not start 
Questions, as the 
has elsewhere pointed out, by 
asking if the object is one of the 
diamonds. Here is à message from in- 
formation theory that surely deserves to 
pass our conceptual filters, 

The book was a pleasure to read. It 
was not intended to þe scholarly; the 


Crown 


1 Suggestions for fur- 
ther reading, Broadbent 


this; he offers an appetiz 
meal. And appetizing it 
an engaging style but wit 
sion, the book has 
the author’s flair f 
stimulating 
theory it ¢ 
lookers an 


is fair about 
er, not a full 
is. Written in 
hout condescen- 
a flavor enhanced by 
; or apt analogy. As a 

Introduction to behavior 
an be recommended to on- 
d participants alike. 


Logical Laughter 


Marie Collins Swabey 


Comic Laughter: A Philosophical 
Essay. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1961. Pp. v + 
251. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Jacon LEVINE 


Marie Collins Swabey, the author, is 
Professor of Philosophy, Emeritus, at 
New York University. Her earlier books 
include Judgment of History (1954) and 
Logic and Nature (1955). The reviewer, 
Jacob Levine, took his doctorate in 
physiological psychology with K. S. 
Lashley at Harvard but during and 
after the second World War moved 
into clinical psychology. His half dozen 
papers on psychological aspects of 
humor demonstrate a persisting theo- 
retical concern with humor which, his 
friends will testify, is combined with 
his practice of it. He is now Chief of 
the Psychology Service at the VA Hos- 
pital at West Haven, Conn. and Asso- 
ciate Clinical Professor at nearby Yale 
University. 


RE " 
SCHOLAR once remarked to Samue 


Johnson, “You are a philosopher: 
Dr. Johnson. I have tried, too, in my 
time to be a philosopher, but I don t 
know cheerfulness was always 
breaking in." Cheerfulness may inter- 
fere with philsophizing, but philosophers 
have not thereby been discouraged from 
trying to understand the meaning of 
comic laughter. Unlike psychologist 


inter- 
who do not have the excuse of int 


how, 


: ers 
ference by cheerfulness, philosoph 


have taken the problem of humo" 
seriously and consider it to be in" 
portant. 

Prof. Swabey is a philosopher who 
takes the comic very seriously from the 
conviction that “humor in its highest 
forms may concern itself to a degree 
with issues of the soul and ultimate 
destiny.” She states forthrightly that he! 
approach is “strictly philosophical” '? 


" " sio- 
the exclusion of psychological, phys 


logical, and sociological considerations. 
This would indeed be a 
feat if it could be achieved. Her basic 
thesis is that comic laughter is a rational 
activity which can be fully explained 
in terms of logical thought. It is an 
intellectual which the in- 
congruous and the illogical are per- 
ceived and rejected. As a confirmed 
rationalist, she holds Descartes 
that man is first and last a reasonable 
being. He laughs when he sees any- 
thing that is incongruent with reason 
and with the logical order of things She 
is suspicious of the ability of empi ism 
and the natural sciences to comprehend 
the comic. Prof. Swabey strongly objects 
to evolutionist, naturalistic, empirical, 
mechanical, psychosomatic, and psycho- 
analytic views of humor. Thus, both 
Spencer and Darwin are severely criti- 
cized because “incongruity is interpreted 
psychosomatically rather than logically. 


Darwin is vulnerable in her eyes because 
is treated predomi- 
the emo- 


remarkable 


process in 


with 


for him "laughter 
nantly as an expression of ao 
tions." She feels that her objections 
ers run “very deep" 


to evolutionary think 
the 


because they are concerned with 
biological origin and basis as well as 
the "functional utility of laughing as 
discoverable by genetic psychosomatic 
analysis" : furthermore, for them, "rea- 
son is held to be derived from non- 
rational sources." It is understandable 
that she takes strongest exception to 
Freud, since “to Freud wit and the 
comic appear predominantly as enemies 
of reason." The notions of an uncon- 
scious or of repressed wishes are vigor- 
ously rejected since they are beyond 
the reach of the source of comic laugh- 
ter, rational thought. . 
Prof. Swabey assumes a Platonic view 
of the comic and is concerned with 
what deserves to be laughed at. The 
comic, like beauty, religion, morality, 
and truth are positive values, and are 
all forms of the basic coherence and 
harmony of the universe. She therefore 
finds the modern artist who tums away 
from classical harmony and objective 
as either sick or a fraud. 


re presentation ; 
that from this 


It is understandable i 
point obscene humor is 


, and her objection 
it is finally 
t is really 


idealistic view 
really not humorous 
to “amoral jesting is that 
self-stultifying." For her, “wha 


important . . . is that in the laughter 
of the comic insight we achieve a logi- 
cal moment of truth.” For myself, I find 
it hard to think of a good belly laugh 
as an “intellectual victory and the re- 
jection of illogicality." 


A New Look at Murder 


Walter Bromberg 


The Mold of Murder: A Psychiatric 
Study of Homicide. New York: 


Grune & Stratton, 1961. Pp. v + 


230. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Raten S. Banay 


The author, Walter Bromberg, is a psy- 
chiatrist who has had extensive experi- 
ence, both as practitioner and teacher, 
with matters of criminology. His earlier 
books include Crime and the Mind 
(1948), Man above Humanity (1954), 
and, with J. K. Winkler, Mind Ex- 
plorers (1939). Ralph S. Banay, the 
reviewer, also a psychiatrist, is Director 
of the Youth Institute and of the Civic 
Center Clinic in Brooklyn and serves as 
Editor of the Journal of Corrective 
Psychiatry and Social Therapy. Earlier 
he was a research psychiatrist at Co- 
lumbia University, where his work cen- 
tered on social deviation patterns. 


or Dn. Bromperc, the phenomeno- 

logy of murder is no armchair exer- 
cise but a field in which his professional 
experience has afforded exceptional 
opportunities for first-hand observation 
and informed judgment. As a past di- 
rector of the psychiatric clinic of the 
Court of General Sessions in New York, 
as a correctional therapist in the Navy 
during the war and as a training con- 
sultant to the California Department of 
Mental Hygiene, he has been in active 
official contact with celebrated and di- 
verse cases. His book, therefore, profits 
from a privileged, authoritative view- 
point in presenting a wide range of 
analysis and commentary based on de- 
tails of the outstanding murders of the 
last thirty years, together with others 


that have involved moot medical prob- 
lems. 

Two of Dr. Bromberg’s focal observa- 
tions are especially admonitory: that 
murder is one of the nation’s most ex- 
pensive luxuries, and that it is the one 
social plague that has eluded preven- 
tion. He invites us to ponder the para- 
dox that although every killing is elabo- 
rately analyzed, accumulating a wealth 
of knowledge on the social and patho- 
logical dynamics of imposed death, and 
although correctional efforts are con- 
stantly being multiplied to deter the 
violent impulse, society has been unable 
to check the rising incidence of capital 
crime. The basic problem is to find a 
means of preventing the taking of life, 
and that quest so far has been largely 
futile. 

Dr. Bromberg realistically considers 
that the high homicide rate—4 per 100,- 
000 of population in 1930, 8.5 in 1954 
and 7.3 in 1958—is not substantially 
reducible by the means so far mobilized 
against it. Ruminating on the familiar 
fact that everyone is obsessed to some 
degree with the idea of violent death, 
he relates this to the closeness of the 
aggressive drive to our innermost psy- 
chological core. The criminal acts out 
those impulses and fantasies that the 
law-abiding citizen represses and abhors 
—"society loves its crime but hates its 
criminals." Thus the average man finds 
in the panorama of crime a defense 
against his own repressed inclinations. 
This reciprocal reaction between the 
unconscious preoccupations of society 
with violence and the antisocial im- 
pulses of the actual criminal, Dr. Brom- 
berg suggests, results in a kind of 
homeostasis, “for truly society, for its 
own equilibrium, needs the criminals 
it spawns." 

“The difference between the ‘dreamer’ 
and the doer of violent crime,” says Dr. 
Bromberg, "resides in the uniqueness 
of each individual—in his ego strength, 
predominant social images, the vigor of 
his repressive mechanism, balance of 
the various aspects of his ego and so on. 
But in the concordance of the sub- 
stratum of fantasy and act . . , can be 
discerned a buried Program for Murder 
in all humanity." 


Dr. Bromberg proposes that the 


im- 
plements of dynamic psychology 
yenology 


m ay 
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A New Method for Interpreting Test Results 


STORY SEQUENCE ANALYSIS: 


A New Method Of Measuring Motivation And 
Predicting Achievement 


By Magda B. Arnold 


Dr. Arnold, through years of experiment and research, has developed 
a new method of interpreting picture test results (such as the 
Thematic Apperception Test) for psychological diagnosis as well as 
research by means of Story Sequence Analysis. This method, which 
involves a careful examination to determine the "import" of each 
story told or written by the individual being tested, offers not only 
high scorer reliability but also validation against real life situations. 
It indicates motivation rather than aptitude and thereby aids in 
reducing the risk of "selection based on intelligence alone," and in 
gaging probable performance in a job or in human relations. 
reporting high correlations of TAT scores w 
school achievement, performance in religious v 
development shows possible applications of thi 
employed method. 


STORY SEQUENCE ANALYSIS is a va 


clinical psychologists, educators, 
directors. 


Studies 
ith teacher efficiency, 
ocations and executive 
s easily learned, easily 


luable training manual for 
guidance counselors and personnel 
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its relation to personality, Dr. Arnold makes 
After reviewing previous theoretical e 
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a valuable contribution, 
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yet provide the answer that education, 
exhortation and precept, as well as the 
impact of psychiatry, have failed to 
provide in reducing the prevalence of 
violent crime. He suggests that the ele- 
ments of psychodrama could be em- 
ployed in an educational campaign 
comparable with those that have re- 
duced other social plagues as 
cancer, heart disease and polio. Such a 
project, he submits, would call for a 
reorientation of 


such 


the presentation of 
crime so that the individual's and so- 
ciety's part in it—rather than the ele- 
ments now played up in fiction, drama 
and the news—would be brought home 
to everyone. He believes that possibly a 
decade of this type of presentation of 
“the psychological cosmos of crime 
would make it less easy for the common 
man to isolate himself from wrongdo- 
ing and to dismiss it from his mind. 
Practitioners and laymen interested 
in the relationship between mental dis- 
order or defect and the commission of 
crime will find much to interest and 
instruct them in Dr. Bromberg’s book. 
His observations on the psychopath, on 
epilepsy and other malfunctions and on 
the irresponsibility of both psychotics 
and the subnormal are especially timely 
and pertinent. “The type of mental 
disease found among murderers repre” 
sents a panorama of psychiatric diag- 
noses,” he concludes. “The more one 
studies ‘senseless murders, the more it 
becomes evident that the extreme con- 
centration of hostility which is exploded 
in such a murder stems from a schizo- 
phrenic process . . . It is an academic 
discussion whether such murderers a 
preventing an outbreak of wage 
or are already schizophrenic : 
Seems a twist of psychological E 
Whether in these sick individuals suicide 
or murder ensues, In fact, it has become 
a psychoanalytical axiom that ‘nobody 
kills himself who has not intended to 
kill somebody else.’ From the erimino" 
logical point of view the reverse is mum 
especially among psychotic individuals. 


: ihe 
It is among rascals that one finds 


most fools. ae) 
—Jures VERN" 


A Taxonomist in Africa? 


Leonard W. Doob 


Communication in Africa: A Search for Boundaries. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1961. Pp. vii + 406. $7.50. 


Reviewed by M. BREWSTER SMITH 


The author, Leonard W. Doob, studied 
at Dartmouth College, Duke University 
and Harvard University, receiving a 
degree from each, with the PhD coming 
from the latter institution. After teach- 
ing for a short period at Dartmouth, he 
moved to Yale in 1934 and has been 
there ever since. Among his earlier books 
are Public Opinion and Propaganda 
(1948), Social Psychology: An Analysis 
of Human Behavior (1952) and Becom- 
ing More Civilized (7960). M. Brewster 
Smith, the reviewer, besides being a 
regular reviewer for CP has other ac- 
complishments to his credit. His past 
includes the editorship of the Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, the 
presidency of SPSSI and the vice-presi- 
dency of the Joint Commission on Men- 
tal Illness and Health. It also includes a 
co-authorship, with Samuel Stouffer, of 
The American Soldier (1940). His pres- 
ent is occupicd with the demands of 
being a professor at the Univer. ity of 
California in Berkeley and of serving as 
the Associate Director of the Institute of 
Human Development. His future will 
involve, among other things, @ report 
of a follow up of Peace Corps activities 


in Ghana. 


urs opp, interesting, and only par- 
"Tay satisfying book is in at least 
‘spect a very personal one, repre- 


one rc $ 
as it does the juncture of domi- 


senting l 
nant themes in Leonard Doob's work 
of almost thirty years as a social psy- 


the book 


Communication: 


chologist. l 
carries forward the ever-expanding pro- 
gression from Propaganda (IS 35) 


c opinion and propaganda 


through Publi à 
at which communica- 


(1948) to a point : 
tion becomes a perspective from which 


to view the entire gamut of human 
behavior and material culture. Africa: 
Doob has been a leader in the pitifully 
small band of psychologists that saw 
"early on" the challenge and oppor- 
tunity of cross-cultural research as the 
harsh light of the modern world burst 
upon the Dark Continent (see his recent 
Becoming more civilized). Taxonomy: 
from the beginning, Doob has been the 
taxonomist par excellence, formulating 
in his first book a set of classificatory 
principles of "propaganda," and now 
seeking to illustrate with African ma- 
terials an. inclusive array of potentially 
strategic factors in the communication 


process. 
The trouble is, 
themes is more intelligible in terms of 


this confluence of 
personal biography than of a unified 
conception. Superimposed as they are, 
the themes remain orthogonal in this 
book that is at once an implicit argu- 
ment for an expanded view of com- 
munication, a trial run of a descriptive 
system for classifying its variables, and 
a miscellaneous catalogue of lore and 
example—a sort of Fraser cum media 
guide—concerning Africa south of the 
Sahara. 

"There is, to be sure, a unifying rationale 
for the book. The student of communi- 
cation, says Doob, needs an inclusive 
and ordered check-list of variables that 
may become strategic in influencing the 
process and outcome of communication: 
not that he has to take all of them 
into account in any single study, but if 
he possesses an adequate array of con- 
ceptual categories he will be less likely 
to neglect important influences unwit- 
tingly, Sub-Saharan Africa becomes the 
testing ground for this scheme which is 
a direct outgrowth of Doob's earlier 


Lroxanp W. Doos 


writings on communication and propa- 
ganda. Examples from a fresh terrain 
not only sharpen our attention to as- 
pects of communication that we may 
take for granted in our own accustomed 
cultural process; they also help to assure 
the pancultural applicability of the 
categories. 


Doob organizes each of the chapters 
of the book around one of twelve classes 
of variables that, in his model of the 
communication process, fall in a closed 
circle: the communicator, the goal, 
basic media, extending media, the site, 
restrictions, the communication, mood, 
perception, reactions, changes, feedback. 
Each of these rubrics is extensively sub- 
divided. But apart from a brief and 
informal prologue, the scheme itself is 
neither discussed nor defended: Doob 
does not share with us the decision 
processes that led him to choose this 
particular formulation rather than an- 
other. It seems fair to say that while 
the scheme as a whole is offered. with 
due tentativeness. and modesty, 
element is presented dogmatically, 


each 
It is therefore hard to evaluate the 
success or utility of the taxonomic con- 
tribution. The reviewer could find little 
reason to qua i 


rel with it, other than 


the inevitable reaction that in some re 


Spects it seemed. pedantically det 


: ailed 
in others gross or superficial 


Ir 
EN 


But taxonomy, though it is the avowed 
rationale for the book, is only the 
skeleton; the meat rather loosely hung 
on the taxonomic bones is the illustra- 
tive material culled from the anthro- 
pological literature, from accounts of 
missionary activity (introduced 
what in the spirit of recurrent comic 
relief), and from the slim documenta- 
tion available on modem mass com- 
munications in Africa—documentation 
that as Doob points out is far from ade- 
quate to give dependable snapshots of 
a situation that is also in rapid flux. By 
providing a bibliography of this litera- 
ture and a critical guide to it, Doob 
makes a valuable contribution to those 
whose work makes them need an intro- 
duction to it. A small amount of fresh 
data from his own African investiga- 
tions is also included. From the per- 
spective of Doob's avowed purpose of 
illustrating his classification scheme, it 
is legitimate enough to lift examples out 
of context as he does. 

'This melange, presented with Doob's 
characteristic light touch, is inherently 
interesting, with the fascination for the 
layman of any collection of strange 
customs. From it, the reader will learn 
much about characteristic African insti- 
tutions and environments, and some- 
thing of the heterogeneity that makes it 
50 dangerous to generalize about the 
continent. While some of the discussion 
makes no claim to be other than super- 
ficial, in general one has the feeling that 
Doob is a sophisticated as well as a 
genial guide. 

But the potpourri that does well 
enough to illustrate is less than satisfac- 
tory for a substantive view of African 
communication, in which readers will 
be more likely to be interested than in 
taxonomic matters. There is, for ex- 
ample, no way of telling the extent to 
which the anthropological accounts of 
tribal life, heavily emphasized, continue 
to be relevant. There is no treatment of 
African cities as a context for communi- 
cation, and, for that matter, no frontal 
consideration of continuity and change 
in African communication systems. Un- 

fair as it may seem to take the author 
to task for failing to accomplish some- 
thing he never intended, the reader still 
needs to be warned that the book is 
not an analysis and summary of what 


some- 
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is known about contemporary communi- 
cation in Africa. 

The “search for boundaries” to which 
the title of the book alludes refers to 
conceptual boundaries, not geographical 
ones. What considerations, what factors 
and types of factors, have to be in- 
cluded in a full account of the process 
of communication, on the grounds that 
they have in some instances been shown 
to make a difference? This is Doob's 
central problem. The path he has taken 
leaves a dissatisfaction with his meta- 
phor: no boundaries emerge from his 
African safari. While Doob does not 
employ the currently stylish language 
of "information theory," it is clear that 
he shares implicitly the view of those 
who use it: the transmission of infor- 
mation is an aspect of behavior, culture, 
and many natural processes; it is not a 
bounded region. 

If Doob was really not secking bound- 
aries or finding them, he was scanning 
savannah and jungle for variables and a 
way of ordering them. Few 
the variety of v; 


will cavil at 
ariables he encountered. 
As for his way of ordering them, each 
will have his own preferences, The proof 
of the pudding is in their usefulness in 
à context of research and theory of a 
kind that Doob has not atter 


; mpted in 
this book. 


Intelligence 
on Abilities 


Philip E. Vernon 


Intelligence and Attainment T 
ts. 
New York: Philosophical Dibra 
1961. Pp. 207, $7.50. i 


Reviewed by Jurian C. STANLEY 


The author, Philip E. 


British bsychologist well known to many 
American colleagues since his collabora- 


Vernon, is a 


tion with Gordon Allport on The 
Psychology of Expressive Movements 


(1933) and 
(now the 
Study of Value; 
include The St 


on the Allport-Vernon 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey) 
s. His more recent books 
Tucture of Human Abili- 


ties (1950) and The Measurement of 
Abilities (2nd edition, 1956). Julian C. 
Stanley, the reviewer, enacts multiple 
roles at the University of Wisconsin; 
among other things, he professes Educa- 
tional Psychology, directs the Labora- 
tory of Experimental Design and chairs 
the department in which he professes. 
There is also multiplicity as well as 
versatility in both his research and his 
off-campus professional activities. His 
research has tended to concern itself 
primarily—but not exclusively—with 
problems of measurement. His profes- 
sional activities have carried him into 
Sometimes technical, sometimes honor- 
ific relations with such organizations as 
APA, the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the US Office of Education and 
the National Council on Measurement 
in Education. 


N Jusr 185 small pages of text this 

British educational psychologist, well 
known to many of us because of the 
1931 Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
inventory and his several books, dis- 
cusses mental ability so lucidly and 
insightfully that intelligent laymen, 
students, and specialists will all find 
much of interest. Vernon communi- 
cates well without oversimplification- 
His style is straightforward and de- 
clarative, but typically he tries to 1” 
clude several points of view. Notably, 
he buttresses his arguments by citing 
nearly two hundred books and articles, 
many of them British studies not widely 
known in the United States. 

Vernon deftly weaves history, St 
tistical analysis, experimentation, a" 
theory together so that the result 
less obviously a beginning textbook th p 
are most of the ones published in this 
but at the same time it 5 
highly specialized treatise ©" 
manual such as the 1937 and 1960 
Stanford-Binet volumes. Perhaps the 
closest approach we have is Florence 
Goodenough's much longer, more age 
demic Mental Testing (1949)— which, 
mirabile dictu, Vernon docs not even 
list in his bibliography! 


is 
an 


country, 
not a 


" " esting 
He stresses ‘intelligence’ E 
à : o 
throughout, despite the title, except "a 
" 
the lonesome ten pages that const! 


was A i nt 
Chapter 6, “Educational Attainme 


Tests,” in which some popular topics, 
largely irrelevant to his main theme, 
are dispensed with quickly. 

On pages 39 and 41 Vernon states 
the following neoSpearmanian view, 
which serves as a unifying thread for 
what might easily have been a loose 
collection remarks about 
many topics: 

intelligence corresponds to the 
general level of complexity and flexibility 
of a person's schemata, which have been 
built up cumulatively in the course of his 
lifetime. It would follow that no sharp 
distinction should be drawn between in- 
telligence and attainments; nor should 
we think of the former as one of the 
main causal factors in determining the 
latter. Both are dependent on, or limited 
by, genetic factors . . . and it is probable 
that various specialized attainments in- 
volve particular genes in addition— e 
those underlying musical or numerical 
talents, But there is no essential differ- 
ence between the acquisition of, say, 
reading skills and the acquisition of 
reasoning or other capacities which 
would be conventionally regarded as part 
of intelligence. Both involve the develop- 
ment of schemata through exercise with 
appropriate materials, and their shaping 
or correcting by environmental pressures. 
g can be regarded as the highest 
common factor among, or a$ the overall 
efficiency. of, schemata. . 

In the excellent chapter on heredity 
and environment, he judiciously ex- 
plores the nature-nurture balance hinted 
at above, emphasizing "the el aoe 
of upbringing, social differences anc 


i is by neans an 
education.” Vernon is by no T n 
talist, however. His 


of diverse 


extreme environmen) 


statement on pages 175-176, PR 
Shuey’s 1958 book favorably, may Cs" 
“Prom such 


comfit some SPSSlites: 
results, it seems quite pr 
rences between i 
exist—at least in some 
ability—though 
way of proving 


obable that 


i ial and 
genetic diffe racial à 


ethnic groups do 
aspects of intellectual 
we have no satisfactory 
pg" 

All in all, nearly every f 
adult would find something worth-while 
in this little volume. It could do much 
to counteract the superficial, stereotyped 
criticisms of ‘IQ tests? rampant in the 
s of his country and ours. 
prospective teachers par- 
ed evalu- 


thoughtful 


popular pres 
Present and 
ticularly need. Vernon s balanc 


ations. 


The Art and Science 
of Predicting 


J. T. Barendregt 


Research in Psychodiagnostics. The 
Hague: Mouton and Co., 1961. 
Pp. v + 221. 


Reviewed by Ett A. RUBINSTEIN 


J. T. Barendregt, the author, took his 
PhD degree in 1954 at the University 
of Amsterdam, where he worked on the 
problem of psychosomatic specificity. 
He continued his research and publica- 
tion in this area while serving as psy- 
chologist in the Department of Psy- 
chiatry at Amsterdam's Wilhelmina 
Hospital and as lecturer at the Uni- 
versity. The reviewer, Eli A. Rubinstein 
is a ‘clinical psychologist with a PhD 
from the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and now is Assistant Chief of the 
Training Branch of NIMH. Before be- 
coming embroiled with administrative 
processes he spent seven years in the 
Veterans Administration psychology 
program, meeting during that period 
the dual challenges of service and of 
research, the former transpiring in a 
Mental Health Clinic and the latter 
dealing with outpatient treatment pro- 
cedures. He co-edited Clinical Practices 
in Psychology (7954) and, with M. B. 
Parloff, Research in Psychotherapy 
(1959) (CP, Mar. 1960, 5, 74). 


r CLINICAL psychology is still more of 
bs art than a science, then this 
collection of research studies can be 
considered a charming illustration. of 
the ‘modern primitive’ school. The 
volume consists of thirteen individual 
reports on a variety of investigations, 
from an examination of the accuracy 
of clinical prediction to an effort to 
predict the degree of reaction to LSD- 
25. In between are such varied portrai- 
tures as: “The Rorschach Test as a 
Means of Testing the Hypothesis of 
Psychosomatic Specificity;" "An Exper- 
imental Study of the Halo Effect;” 
“A Contribution to the Nomological 


Net Surrounding 'Neuroticism';" and 
“A Psychological Study of the Effect of 
Psychoanalysis and. Psychotherapy." 

The author, who did these studies 
in collaboration with others, makes 
some apology in the preface about con- 
ditions under which the research was 
accomplished. The work was carried 
out in the Netherlands and ^the choice 
of subject often depended more on an 
opportunity for investigation than on 
the programme I had in mind. Library 
and computational facilities were rather 
limited." The evidence of these limita- 
tions is most apparent in the fact that 
few of the references are later 
than vintage 1956, although for many 
of these studies, highly relevant research 
published more recently. 
Furthermore, lack of programmatic con- 
tinuity only emphasizes the limitations, 
these studies themselves don't 
build one on the other. 

The authors major objective is to 
demonstrate that clinical prediction 
does not work, while objective methods 
using "nomological networks? show 
more positive results. However, the 
latter group of experiments are not any 
more significantly positive, than the 
former are significantly negative. 


very 


has been 


since 


Crenn the clinical studies, there 
are some serious deficiencies in presen- 
tation as well as in experimental de- 
sign. In the first place, it is all chi- 
aroscuro—with an emphasis on the 
black tones. The clinician is depicted 
as a rather inferior predictor. The 
Rorschach is not an efficient instrument 
in discriminating between  psychoneu- 
rotics, asthmatics, and psychosomatic 
patients, There is no relationship be- 
tween accuracy of and confidence in 
clinical prediction. 

Now, none of these conclusions in the 
context of the major objective are new 
or startling, And that perhaps is a 
crucial weakness of this entire effort. 
How many times, since Meehl weighed 
the clinician on the statistical scale and 
found him wanting, has someone 
pointed out that one good regression 
equation in the hand is worth two 
bushy-browed clinicians? (None of these 
findings, incidentally, including that of 


Dr. Barendregts, have improved on 
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home-cooked — Meehl.) 
How many times has the Rorschach 
failed to discriminate between ill- 
defined diagnosiic groupings? And how 
many times has it been shown that 
clinical accuracy is not a function of 
clinical confidence, or vice-versa? 

In the light of this negative com- 
ment it might be asked what this re- 
viewer found ‘charming’ in this series 
of studies? Perhaps it is the earnestness 
with which the author tried to depict 
the true image of psychodiagnosis. And, 
perhaps, despite the broad brush strokes, 
plus the errors in perspective, plus the 
over-emphasis of the obvious, these little 
studies are rather accurate representa- 
tions of this part of today's world of 
clinical psychology. 

If the naiveté of the ‘modern primi- 


the original 


tive’ school does, indeed, capture the 
essence of reality, then the judgment 
that these studies are charming needs 
itself to be looked at somewhat criti- 
cally. Could the reviewer be defending 
himself against some underlying feeling 
of discomfort that even a more sophisti- 
cated set of experiments would have 
ended up with much the same results? 
If so, what does this suggest about our 
ability to substantiate the effectiveness 
of clinical predictions? Can we here in 
the United States, with all of the 
clinical research now underway, provide 
more positive evidence for psychodiag- 
nosis than is portrayed in this book? 
The readers with competence in clinical 
Psychology are invited to answer that 
question for themselves after having 
read Research in Psychodiagnostics. 


Idiographic Humanistic Personality 


Harold Grier McCurdy 


The Personal World: An Introduction to the 


Study of Personality. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961. Pp. v + 591. $7.50. 


Reviewed by J. G. Scumex 


The author, Harold McCurdy, has long 
lived, worked and written in the State 
of North Carolina. He took his degree 
at Duke University and is presently a 
professor of psychology at the University 
of North Carolina. His earlier books in- 
clude The Personality of Shakespeare 
(1953) and a volume of poetry. He is 
now a six-time reviewer for CP, with 
the most recent of these appearing in 
CP at about the same time as his pres- 
ent book (CP, April, 1962, 7, 161.) 
The reviewer, J. G. Schimek, did his 
undergraduate work in Switzerland and 
France where he began a persisting in- 
volvement with literature, history and 
philosophy. He received his PhD jn 
psychology in 1954 from the University 
of California at Berkeley. He has served 
as a clinical psychologist at the Austin 
Riggs Center and is now Chief Psy- 
chologist at the Albert Einstein Medical 
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Center in Philadelphia. 
Search deals with person 
of subliminal perception 
writing, being done 

with Lester Luborsky, 
psychoanalytic theory of personality 
change. The latter project is due to be- 
come a chapter in a forth 
on personality change. 


His current re- 
ality correlates 
and his current 
in collaboration 
deals with the 


coming volume 


T2 in unusual, origina] ang very 
probably a controversial book, hard 


to fit within the confines of even such 
a broad and undelineated field as per- 
sonality psychology, Generally speaking, 
it follows the idiographic, humanistic 
orientation as Opposed to the behavior- 


trait-measuring and f 
proach. 


istic, actorial ap- 
More specifically, the author 
seems to have been greatly influenced 
by McDougall, William Stern and cer- 


tain aspects of European phenomeno- 
logy. He wants to limit himself to a de- 
scription of the immediate data of 
experience in their life-like complexity 
without narrowing them in advance to 
the concepts of a specific theory, and 
without reducing them to fit the require- 
ments of quantitative 
methodology. His primary aim is “a sort 
of understanding or appreciation, nearly 
" in terms 


experimental 


aesthetic, of the total picture. 
of the 


> 
various levels on which the in- 
dividual experiences his personal world 
and relates to it. 

The authors data range from cx- 
perimental and quantitative studies to 
clinical observations and descriptions, 
with the latter taken both from literature 
and personal experience. He relies on 
many unjustly forgotten or little known 
sources, particularly European ones 
(e.g, modern French characterology). 
His practical and didactic goal is to pre- 
sent the student with vivid, challenging 
and often unfamiliar data which will 
raise fundamental questions and en- 
courage him “to play with ideas." In 
fulfilling these aims, the book succeeds 
very well; it is well written and con- 
sistently interesting. It should make an 
excellent and necessary supplemental 
reading for a standard course in person- 
ality, and will serve well any psycholo- 
gist wanting to have his "persona 
world" somewhat broadened and chal- 
lenged. 


In the book's first section where Mc- 
Curdy deals with the biological basis of 
individual development, its emphasis 
is on which heredity and 
sequences limit and 
channel the influence of contingent en- 
vironmental factors and, further, there 
is a view of instinctual drives as broac 
structuring tendencies of our interac 
tion external the 
cognitive as well as the motor and af- 
fective levels). "Throughout the book 
we find vivid pud 
pelling, peremptory “demon-like” oe 
acter of many of our experience? 
but unfortunately not much is = 
about the way these factors might a 
in with drive forces and drive p ie 
sentations. We are left with the problem 
—crucial to much of contemporary psy 
choanalytic and learning theorie: an 


ways in 
maturational 


with objects (on 


accounts of the 


"e - vies O 
—of reconciling drives as quantitie 


itmtroduchon to 
she Statistical Method 


Foundations and Use in the Behavioral Sciences 
by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER, Humboldt State College 


Enlivened by 31 numbered boxes that feed the student gems of historical interest 
ouncements. about statistics, this text provides a pleasant ‘tos 
ct. For reasons easy to appreciate, I like the organization. It 
he ground in the theory of measurement and goes all ‘the 
1.—Stanley S. Stevens, Harvard University i 
1962; 431 pages; $7.00 text i 


Psychology 
in the Making 


Histories of Selected Research Problems 
edited by LEO POSTMAN, 
University of California, Berkeley 


or dramatic pror 
duction to the subje 
feet on t 


begins with its 
y of decisior 


way to the theor 


; lls a gap which has long existed in undergraduate courses— 
the need for a strong introduction to the nature of psychological research. Th mdi 

out the book emphasis is placed upon how research is conducted rather ae 
the result of research. Each chapter is written by a well-known aydis p and 
] researchers of the past are brought to life by rt den 


This unique new text fi 


reat events anc 
rom original sources. 
Fall 1962; about 900 pages; $9.00 text 


g 
quotations f 


cdj DAS m are} (eli, 

Flements of Psychology 

by DAVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 
both of the University of California, Berkeley 


This text is a valuable contribution to the literature of introduc 

coverage of . . . perception is excellent.—]ames Appel, Yale Un * RO (nis ER 
Ss 2 t B niversity 
758 pages; $7.00 text 4 


ALFRED A. KNOPE, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue N 
New York 22 
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energy with drives as structures or pat- 
terns of object relationships. 


dos second section centers around a 
description of the variety of states of 
consciousness, self-awareness and the 
experience of “I,” as illustrated by data 
from dreams, hypnosis, mystical experi- 
ences, etc. The author states that the 
distinction between the “objectivity” of 
public behavior and the “subjectivity” 
of private experience is by no means an 
absolute one, but is only a question of 
the degree and ways in which different 
levels of experience can be shared and 
communicated. This implies that “ob- 
jective" behavior too is only known as 
part of someone's consciousness and 
realy refers to those aspects of ex- 
perience (primarily gross motor actions) 
which have been singled out because 
they can most easily be consensually 
validated and, hopefully, predicted and 
controlled. One wishes the author had 
not been so shy of theory and had tried 
to unify his descriptive data into some 
explicit formulation of the development 
of consciousness and its relationship to 
personality dynamics. On a more spe- 
cific matter, one can regret the rather 
narrow and one-sided presentation of 
Freud's theory of dreams as “a jumble 
of symbols" serving to disguise in- 
stinctual wishes. He could easily have 
adopted the broader view of dream 
work as a primitive, regressive form of 
thinking under the conditions of sleep. 
Also it would have been welcome to 
have some reference to contemporary 
psychoanalytic ego psychology (for in- 
stance, the work of Rapaport, Hartman 
and Erikson) and its attempts to deal 
with the problems of self, identity and 
consciousness, 


In discussing methods of describing 
personality, the authors general ap- 
proach is that tests, although they have 
some practical usefulness, should be sub- 
ordinate to an intuitive understanding 
of the individual self; but he does not 
suggest how this might be done. He de- 
scribes the intuitive attitude as being 
attuned to any clues from the other per- 
son (somewhat like the “free-floating” 
attention which Freud recommended to 
psychoanalysts); we should not restrict 

ourselves in advance, he holds, to those 
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areas of a person which fit our limited 
interest in controlling or manipulating 
him. 

The final section deals with phe- 
nomena on the “borderline of science,” 
such as telepathy, mediums, mystics, 
etc. The author feels that these are im- 
portant areas of human experience 
which should not be ignored or dis- 
missed with the label of "subjective" or 
"pathological" simply because we do not 
yet have reliable observations and 
adequate concepts to deal with them. 


A. IS apparent by now, the reviewer 
sympathizes with the author's desire to 
stay close to the direct description of 
lived experiences and to avoid the sacri- 
ficing of meaning and content for the 
sake of methodological purity. However, 
such an approach raises some basic 
problems not clearly faced in the book. 
First, in contrast to a myth often shared 
by behaviorism and phenomonology 
alike, there is no such thing as “a raw 
fact;” all data presuppose a selective 
orientation and all rest on initial as- 
sumptions which are often implicit but 
should be stated explicitly in the interest 
of communication and 
Secondly, it is not clear wh 
means by 


objectivity, 
at the author 
"an intuitive Science based 
on non-behavioral methods; 
not enough of an answer in his personal 
belief that understanding requires a 
loving acceptance of the other person as 
part of our loving acceptance of the 
world or God in all their aspects, Is it 
not feasible and necessary 
and cross-check our 
knowledge 


there is 


to compare 
initial intuitive 
of mental processes with that 
of other Observers, and with information 
obtained by other methods? We need 


concepts and techniques (tes 
scales, 


s, rating 
) to help us 
anding—or at 


Parts of it—in a form that 
can be communicated 


Even if one agre 


questionnaries, etc. 
Put our intuitive underst 
least some 


and validated. 


es that the search for 
elementary, discrete “traits? or S-R 


units is rather sterile, one still needs 
some dimensions, however preliminary 
and tentative, along which to describe, 
classify and study personality function- 


ing. Such a basic dimension might be 
found in the concept of 


a hierarchy of 
levels of consciousness 


or ego states 


ranging from the “objectivity” of prag- 
matic action-oriented perceptions to the 
“subjectivity” of memory, phantasy and 
dreams. The general quality of all 
cognitive experiences is that they refer 
to something beyond themselv the 
immediate content of our awareness is 
the object “out there," not the changes 
in our brain, sensory receptors or 
viscera. For each level of consciousness 
we can find consistent formal structural 
characteristics depending on the way in 


which the object is experienced (i.c. 
how vivid, compelling or stable, how 
much it is felt as part of our self or 
independent of us, and how much it is 
communicable and in agreement with 
other people's experiences). The fluctua- 
tion between these levels of experience 


and their specific organization. within 
the individual can be meaningfully re- 
lated to general developmental and 
dynamic principles (c.f., Piaget’s sche- 
mata and Rapaport’s cognitive struc- 
tures). McCurdy seems to imply an ap- 
proach of this kind, but one is never 
quite sure. 


uJ 


^ a 
There has been in some quarters 


1 
breakdown of belief in the possibility 
communication between people. We dr 
told it is impossible to reach a oan 
audience, that the only way we can reae à 
great numbers of people is to stoop 
bander to them. That is not in the di 
true. Think of Dickens, Shakespeare 
Sophocles, or Molière. They worked yg 
a large public, did what they wanted oh 
do, and did it so superbly well that m 
still see their plays and read their nove 
Tolstoy was a successful novelist un 
he became the spokesman of a cult is 
then he became less effective as an artis 


CpRR 
— Warrrg KER 


uJ 


Cen tury 


Psychology 
Classics 


KELLER 
THE DEFINITION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By Fred S. Keller, Columbia University. An Introduction to Psy- 
chological Systems. 116 pp., paper, $1.35 


LINTON 
THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF 
PERSONALITY 


An outstanding study of personality development, by the late Ralph 
Linton. 160 pp., paper, $1.95 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 
IN 


PAPERBACKS 


ITARD 
THE WILD BOY OF AVEYRON 


English translation by George and Muriel Humphrey. Long out-of-print, 
this famous account of Dr. Itard’s attempts to develop the mental, 
emotional and spiritual qualities of a savage (and probably mentally 
defective) child has been reissued in a paper edition. It offers excellent 
supplementary reading for courses examining the influences of heredity 
and environment on behavior and the learning process. 


104 pp.. paper, $1.35 


SOON 
FORTHCOMING 


ACC 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS vis 


SUNDBERG and TYLER 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to Research and Practice. By Norman D. Sundberg 
and Leona E. Tyler, both of the University of Oregon. This new book 
will provide a general introduction to the concepts and methods of 
clinical psychology. Divided into four main parts—an introduction to 
theory and research, psychological assessment, psychotherapy, and the 
personal and professional development of the clinician—the emphasis 
is on integrating research with the practical problems of clinical work. 


About 544 pp.. $6.50 (tent.) 


BARKER 
THE STREAM OF BEHAVIOR 


Explorations of its Structure and Content. Edited by Roger G. Barker. 
University of Kansas. An extensive. well-organized and iluminating 
report on the methods and results of various empirical studies of "id 
stream of behavior by such noted investigators as William F. Soskin 
Paul V. Gump, Phil Schoggen, Harold R. Dickman, Nehemiah. Tordi ‘ 
Clifford L. Fawl, James E. Simpson, Arthur J. Dyck. Roger Ç. Barkar 
and others. About 416 pp-- $6.00 (tent.) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


An Olla-Podrida of Autoinstruction 


Joseph W. Rigney and Edward B. Fry 


Current Teaching-Machine Programs and Programming Techniques. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction, 1961. (Supplement 3, Audio Visual Communication 
Review; Vol. 9, No. 3.) Pp. 119. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Davin ANGELL 


Rigney, the senior author of this volume, 
is Adjunct Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology and principal investigator of the 
Electronics Personnel Research Group 
at the University of Southern California, 
where he received his doctorate in 1953 
after taking a master’s from the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Like the pre- 
vious AVCR Supplement which Rigney 
co-authored with E. B. Fry and Glenn 
L. Bryan (see CP, June 1960, 5, 206- 
207), this one was originally produced 
as a report for the Personnel and Train- 
ing Branch of the Office of Naval Re- 
search. Fry, the junior author, also is 
a USC PhD, his dissertation being one 
of the first devoted to variables in self- 
instructional materials. During the past 
year he has been at Makerere College, 
Uganda, as a Fulbright lecturer while 
on leave from his post as Associate Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Reading 
Clinic at Loyola University, Los Angeles. 
Angell, the reviewer, is Research Scien- 
tist for the Instructional Methods Pro- 
gram at the Palo Alto office of the 
American Institute for Research. A PhD 
in experimental psychology from the 
University of Connecticut, he joined the 
AIR staff in 1959 after four years at 
the Human Resources Research Office 
of George Washington University. At 
AIR he has helped develop autoinstruc- 
tional programs for SAGE-system oper- 
alors and, for the past three years, has 
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been engaged in experimentation on 
cueing techniques sponsored by the Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research. 


I" the preface to this AVCR supple- 
ment, the authors state that the re- 
port "is a survey of teaching-machine 
programs and programming techniques 
as they existed at the end of 1960.” 
That it is more a Survey of the former 
than of the latter is evidenced by the 
fact that nearly 75% of the article’s 
Pages are devoted to excerpts from 81 
autoinstructional programs. These 84 
pages constitute Part IT of the two- 
report. Part I (27 Pages) comprises the 
programing-techniques aspect of the 
survey. The text of Part I 
gram excerpts of Part I 
ally as well as spati 


part 


and the pro- 
I are conceptu- 
ally distinct, Except 
that each Program in Part IT is classi- 


fied by the authors as eithe 


T a con- 
structed-re: 


c Sponse program, a multiple- 
choice program, or a scrambled-book 
program, the distinction between these 
modes of responding and program 
formats having been drawn in the text, 
there is no integration of Parts I and II, 
and there are no cross-references. 

The reviewer sees this lack of inte- 
gration as an import 


ant shortcoming of 
the report, 


for this reason: various pro- 
NET iar rie 

graming concepts and program-writing 
techniques— vanishing, branching, con- 


versational chaining—are discussed in 
Part I, and examples of their use appear 
in the program excerpts of Part II, but 
it is left to the reader to locate and 
reader 


identify these examples. TI 
feels that program characteristics would 
have been more thoroughly illuminated, 
and programing techniques more ade- 
quately described if, as the characteris- 


tics and techniques were discussed in 


the text, relevant examples from actual 
programs were brought to the attention 
of the reader. 


To be sure, the authors do illustrate 
some of the programing techniques they 
discuss. Better illustrations, however, 
could have been drawn from the large 
population of programs to which the 
authors had access. The use of vanishing 
(the progressive frame-to-frame reduc- 
tion of stimulus support), for example, 
is unclearly and imperfectly illustrated 
in the text. But the Squaring program 
by James L, Evans on pp. 73-74 provides 
some fine concrete examples of the tech- 
nique in practice. Another illustration 
in the text is of a matching type of 
multiple-choice item. This example can 
quite confuse the reader who pays Lia 
tention to the program-writing advice 
offered by the authors on the succeeding 
page. They warn, in the section headed 
Practical Considerations for aon 
mer 


mers, that the beginning progr: 
quite likely to write the first. versiot 
his program with steps that are inappro* 
priate, too difficult, and too few for the 
material. He may violate the rule that 
steps must be so easy that the students 
seldom, if ever, make mistakes ins am 
swering them (quite different [rom item 


e t 
writing for a test)” (italics added). BU 
E ce item 


1 0 


the example of a multiple-choi . 
from an arithmetic program, one m 
earlier, obviously consists entirely of tes 
items; there is not an instructional frame 
in the lot. When this program segmen 
appears again in Part II, a parenthetic? 
explanation makes clear that the ite? 
is not from a self-contained autoinstru 
tional program. This fact, eon 
nowhere mentioned in the text, and A 
example, taken together with the stat 


5 É the 
ment quoted above, might k ad : 
“Do as 


reader to infer a philosophy of 
we say, not as we exemplify.” : 

The Practical Considerations section 
contains both some how-to-do-it (an 


how-not-to-do-it) suggestions by the au- 
thors and some programing recommen- 
dations (originally published elsewhere) 
by Holland, by Evans, Glaser, and 
Homme (the RULEG system), and by 
Crowder (intrinsic programing). In ad- 
dition, the section presents some data 
(gathered, presumably, via question- 
naire) relating to the amount of time 
which programers find is required to 
produce both rough and finished frames. 
There are long quotations from several 
respondents. The gist of the questions 
asked is evident from the content of the 
answers, which is fortunate, since the 
questionnaire is not reproduced. Then 
is a table which gives, for each 
of twelve respondents, the total num- 
ber of steps (items, frames) he had 
written, and the number of both rough- 
draft and polished frames produced in 
a man-day. No summary statistics are 
given, but here are several, quickly cal- 
culated, to show the central tendency 
of the distribution of responses to the 
total-steps-written question: 

Nal 

Median = 4,000 

Mean = 97,755 


there 


The skew is produced by one extrava- 
gantly prolific respondent who reports 
having written 1,000,000 frames, OF 
977,000 more than the next most pro- 
ductive frame writer. That total is, In 
fact, about 850,000 more frames than 
there are in the 81 complete programs 
from which excerpts are printed in the 
report. One wonders how t 


icite is idio- 
was worded to have elicited. this id 
why the datum 
ex- 


he question 


syncratic response, and 
ó i or 
was reported without comment 


planation. 


Te final section of Part I contains à 


classification, in outline form, of major 
The classificatory 


as a basis for (1) 
comparing programs; and (2) suggest- 
ing areas where rescarch 4s needed. It 
should serve both purposes, and it is 
d an ambitiously thorough outline. 
volve some far- 


programing variables. 
scheme is conceived 


indec à 
But completeness can in ; 
fetchedness, and this compulsively total 
aped that pitfall. The 


reviewer questions, for instance, that 
responses (e.g. GSR, 
be considered as a 


outline has not esc 


“bioelectrical 
EEG)” will ever 


response mode by autoinstructional pro- 
gramers (“If alternative A is correct, 
generate an alpha wave,” maybe?), and 
considers it improbable that it will turn 
up as a variable in programing research. 
There are other instances in this exhaus- 
tive catalog which seem more preten- 
tious than heuristic. 

In Part II, frames from 62 con- 
structed-response and 19 multiple-choice 
programs, in 21 subject-matter areas, 
are given. The median number of 
frames per program sample appears to 
be about 8, which in many cases is a 
tiny fraction of the total program. This 
brevity would not be a problem, since 
the frames are but illustrative, if some 
indication were given of what, specifi- 
cally, they were illustrative of. They 
are, however, reproduced without com- 
ment. Selection would seem to have 
been preferable to exhaustiveness, and 
commentary to standoffishness. It is evi- 
dent that the collection of program 
samples is the raison d'étre of the re- 
port, and despite the shortcomings of 
the section containing this collection, it 
is the report's grâce justifiante as well. 
Incidentally, the program samples are 
arranged alphabetically by general sub- 
ject matter and then by author’s name. 
One may ponder the significance of the 
collection’s being anchored fore (Auto- 
Instruction) and aft (Statistics) by Sid- 
ney L. Pressey. He did have the first 
word, didn’t he? And the last is yet to 
come. 

The report contains a 35-item bibli- 
ography (34, if you don't count Guil- 
ford's Factorial angles to psychology, an 
article whose relevance to autoinstruc- 
tion is nonexistent and whose inclusion 
in the bibliography must have been in- 
advertent) and a useful index to the 
subject matter of the program samples, 
their authors and institutional affiliations. 

The reviewer feels that there are bet- 
ter articles than this in the genre, for 
example, those by Silverman [Automated 
teaching: A review of theory and re- 
search; Technical Report, U.S. Naval 
Training Devices Center; June 1960] 
and Stolurow [Teaching by machine; 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Cooperative Research 
Monograph, 1961; see CP, June 1962, 
7, 243]. But the latter don't have ex- 
cerpts from 81. programs. 
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Teaching Machines and Programed 
Learning, 1962: A Survey of the 
Industry. Occasional Paper No. 2i 
N.E.A. Technological Develop- 
ment Project. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 
1961. Pp. 85. $1.50 (multilith; 
spiral bound). 


Reviewed by Joun E. Coutson 


Finn, the senior author, is Professor of 
Education and Chairman of the Audio- 
Visual Department at the University of 
Southern Galifornia, At present he is 
on academic leave serving as principal 
investigator for the National Education 
Association’s Technological Develop- 
ment Project, which is collecting and 
collating information on the history and 
current trends in instructional technol- 
ogy. Dr. Finn, author of many articles 
in the audio-visual and educational- 
technology fields, recently served as 
president of the NEA Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction. Perrin, his co- 
author, is currently Research Associate 
for the Technological Development 
Project while working toward his doc- 
torate in communications at USC. He 
has produced several educational films, 
including some on science for the Aus- 
tralian government. Coulson, the re- 
viewer, is a Columbia PhD in psychol- 
ogy who is now Associate Head of 
Educational Research and Development 
for the System Development Corpora- 
tion in Santa Monica, California. He 
helped initiate the SDC Automated 
Teaching Project in 1958 and, in col- 
laboration with H. F. Silberman, pub- 
lished one of the first of the new wave 
of experimental studies on teaching- 
machine program variables. i 
cently, he has helped design the 
“CLASS” computer-based teaching-sys- 
tem laboratory at SDC and edited the 
ONR-SDC symposium volume, Pro- 


grammed Learning and Computer-Based 
Instruction (Wiley, 1962). 


More re- 
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GROWING count of theses, disserta- 
A tions, journal articles and reference 
books attests to the popularity of pro- 
gramed instruction as a subject for ex- 
perimental research. More recently, in- 
terest in programed instruction has 
spread to the ranks of practicing teach- 
ers and to the general public, largely 
as the result of popular articles pro- 
claiming a coming revolution in edu- 
cation. 

Unfortunately, neither the popular 
accounts nor the research literature pro- 
vides a clear, realistic picture of the 
availability of commercially produced 
programs and teaching machines for 
here-and-now application in the class- 
room. In the present occasional paper 
Dr. Finn and his associate, Mr. Donald 
Perrin, have taken a useful step toward 
filling this gap. The authors are well 
qualified for this task. Dr. Finn, in his 
capacity of Principal Investigator for 
the Technological Development Project 
of the National Education Association, 
has visited many universities, research 
organizations and manufacturers, collat- 
ing information about trends in pro- 
gramed instruction and other forms of 
instructional technology. Mr. Perrin, 
research associate to Dr. Finn, has been 
active in the production of educational 
films. 

The goal of the present report, as 
stated by the authors, is to provide 
answers to research workers, curriculum 
supervisors, school administrators and 
industry itself, on (1) what is going on 
in the teaching machines—programed 
learning industry, and (2) what is to be 
expected in the near future. 

The major portion of this paper is a 
directory or catalog of teaching devices 
and instructional programs, and a list- 
ing of producers of these materials. An 
interesting approach has been used in 
stating the criteria for inclusion of in- 
structional devices as teaching machines. 
Seven “basic functions" and eight “ad- 
ditional functions" of teaching ma- 
chines have been listed. To qualify for 
inclusion a device must provide at least 
five of the following “basic functions 


1.“Used for individual instruction." 


2, “Contains and 


content in steps.” 


P resents program 


3. “Provides a means whereby the 
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student may respond to the pro- 


gram.” 


4. “Provides the student with imme- 
diate information of some kind 
concerning his response that can act 
as a psychological reinforcer.” 

5. “Presents the frames of the pro- 
gram individually.” 

6. “Presents the program in a pre- 
determined sequence.” 


7. "Is cheatproof." 


“Additional functions" listed include 
such characteristics as automatic ad- 
vance and automatic recording of re- 
sults. Eighty devices are listed in the 
directory as meeting the requirements 
of the survey of teaching machines, and 
almost twenty others are included as 
“simulated teaching machines” (e.g., 
programed books and separate response 
devices). 

While the reader may argue with 
certain inclusions or deletions in the list 
of “basic functions,” this general ap- 
proach to the definition of teaching 
machines is commendable. It ensures 
some common basis for use of the 
term, without restricting the term to 
any particular “brand” of programed 
instruction, 

The directory includes only machines 
that are commercially available, It isa 
rather comprehensive listing, though its 
accuracy can be only temporary in such 
a rapidly developing field. As the au- 
thors point out, teaching machine pro- 
ducers and program publishers appear 
and vanish with Startling speed during 
this early developmental phase of the 
industry. A picture and brief description 
is provided for each machine, More de- 
tailed information must be obtained di- 
rectly from the manufacturers, 


j directory of instructional pro- 
grams contains two lists totaling over 
600 programs. One list 
grams commercially 
of 1961; the 


“under development” and presumably 
to be ready in 1962. Readers should 
take this second list with a I 


of salt. Progr: 


includes pro- 
available at the end 
other shows programs 


arge grain 
am producers are notori- 
ously optimistic about the scheduling of 
new programs, and some 


n programs 
“under development” may 


never appear 


on the market. A further criterion stated 
for inclusion of programs in the direc- 
tory is that they should be applicable 
to school or college curricula. This 
statement is difficult to reconcile with 
the paper's listing of programs on “Fun- 
damentals of Chess” and “The Elements 
of Bridge.” 

It is unfortunate that so little infor- 
mation is provided in the directory 
about the listed programs. In many 
cases the directory tells only the produc- 
ing company and the program title. In 
other cases the listing also includes the 
number of instructional frames and the 
academic level for which the program 
is intended, but the reader will not be 
able to discover what method of pro- 
graming has been used (i.e., constructed 
response, multiple choice, branching, 
etc.), or what associated teacher's man- 
uals or tests are available. Nor, in many 
cases, can one determine what teaching 
machines will accept the programs. 
Thus the listing serves only as a starting 
point, and for more complete informa- 
tion one must contact the program pro- 
ducers. A more recent catalog by the 
Center for Programed Instruction, €n- 
titled Programs, '62: A Guide to Pro- 
gramed Instructional Materials Avail- 
able to Educators by September 1962. 
contains more detailed information o^ 
many of these programs. (CP, Sept 
1962, 7, 354). 

Program producers and compilers of 
future program directories could do à 
distinct service to potential program 
users by publishing a table of contents 
for each available program. In the 
present directory one finds a 321-frame 
program on “Elementary Statistics 
listed immediately below a 1700-frame 
program on “Introductory Statistics- 
The reader may reasonably suspect gar 
both programs cannot cover the san 


i jul 
at the same level of detail, I ; 


topics 
; t until 


the exact coverage remains a secre 
one sees the actual programs. 


W i E see 
HEREAS the directory will 


general use as a convenient referent" 
listing of teaching machines and p 
grams, most of the remaining gu 
of the paper will probably be of inter 
to a more restricted group of specialist 
in the automate 


audio-visual and 


teaching fields. These additional sec- 
tions, while stimulating in their own 
rights, might better have been published 
separately from the more detailed direc- 
tory. 

One section contains a rather philo- 
sophical discussion of the relative roles 
and importance of the teaching machine 
and the instructional program. The 
authors present a convincing argument 
that the program and the machine 
should not be regarded as* separate 
parts of the developing instructional 
technology, but must be considered to- 
gether as a unity. This position is con- 
trasted by the authors with Lewis Eigen’s 
machine-program dualism. 

Perhaps the most fascinating portion 
of the entire paper is the Prologue, 
which contains a quotation from Ed- 
ward Thorndike’s Education, written in 
1912. In this quotation Thorndike an- 
ticipates many of the developments now 
oceurring in programed instruction. He 
discusses the drawbacks of conventional 
textbooks, pointing out that “Text-books 
often state what habits are to be formed 
without giving the reader exercises in 
forming them—”. He goes on to advo- 
hich the student is 
blems for 
Thorn- 


cate a method in w 
required to try to solve pro 
himself before receiving prompts. 
dike’s powers of prognostication are wi 
shown in the following quotation: E: 
by a miracle of mechanical ingenuity, 
a book could be so arranged that only 
to him who had done what was directed 


on page one would page two become 
much that now re 


visible, and so on, 
be 


quires personal instruction could 
managed by print." 

The present pape 
tillation of the prog" 
and teaching machine 
Its directory is impressive in total num- 
ber of programs and machines listed, 
but disappointing in its lack of informa- 
tion about what these programs and 
s are designed to accomplish 
to be used. Through 
and weaknesses the 
the successes and 


r represents à dis- 
amed instruction 


industry of 1962. 


machine 
and how they are 
own strengths 
reflects both 
f the industry in convert- 
to practical 


its 
paper 
the failures 0 
ing "Thorndike's aspirations 


reality. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
| that kind of intellectual dissent 
| that promotes progress in under- 
| standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
| space and then only when the let- 
| ter is interesting and well written. 
| CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF METHODS 
FOR STUDYING CHARACTER 


The research findings reported in The 
Psychology of Character Development, 
by Robert F. Peck and his associates, are 
important news (CP, June, 1962, 7, 223- 
24). The book reports the first scientific 
study which has related systematically 
major dimensions of personality to ele- 
ments of moral behavior across the full 
range of a normal population. Further- 
more, this is the first time that such 
dimensions of personality and character 
have been shown to be linked to specific 
characteristics of family interaction. Con- 
sequently, I agree with the reviewer in 
the Journal of Projective Techniques, 
“This is a book which might well serve 
as a model for other longitudinal re- 
searchers and it ranks close to Piaget's 
work in the field of moral development.” 
Justin Aronfreed’s review in CP was 
written from a somewhat different point 
of view. One can find in his paragraphs 
an opposition to (1) longitudinal studies, 
(2) reliance upon ratings, (3) multi- 
variable research designs. and (4) the 
observation and correlation of naturally 
occurring events, What methods remain 
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A 


for the present study of molar aspects of 
behavior? 

Although a difference in methodologi- 
cal preference is probably the crux of 
the matter, one or two serious misimpres- 
sions about the contents of the book need 
to be clarified. Out of some 3,000 pages 
of behavior records of various kinds, the 
study distilled several major components 
of behavior such as “ego strength," “su- 
perego strength,” etc. These factor labels 
are unavoidably general, to be sure, but 
they were measured empirically. More- 
over, meeting Aronfreed’s criteria head 
on, their “antecedent threads (were) 
carefully sought,” and found, in measures 
of family interaction, taken independ- 
ently several years previously. To my 
knowledge, this is the first empirical 
validation of the neoanalytic theory of 
personality development in the normal 
range. To many, such an outcome is 
matter of very considerable importance. 

As for the reviewer's questions about 
the rating system, the rationale is dis- 
cussed on pages 237.243 of the book. In 
Table 19, evidence is Presented which 
shows that other ratings on the same 
cases, made without discussion prior to 
rating, reached the same high level of 
reliability as the ratings used in this 
study. This evidence was not mentioned 
in the review, 


In commenting on the case study on 


"Ralph," cited by the authors to illus- 
trate the “rational altruistic”? 
moral behavior, 
mention several 
onstrating "Ralp 
conformity, 


pattern of 
the reviewer failed to 
pieces of evidence dem- 
h’s” autonomy and non- 
evidence having direct relev- 
ance for the reviewer’s own interpret 
of the case. For example, 
fully reports on an inciden 
boy corrected. his school 
bawling him out unfairly, Furthermore, 
adults in the community evaluate Ralph 
as a boy who "will stand up for what is 
right; although he tries to avoid conflict 
with others, he Strongly resists other 
adults and children if he feels anyone is 
being mistreated.” Thus, contrary to the 
reviewer's “impression” 


ation 
the book care- 
t in which the 
principal for 


of “irrationally 


conscientious” behavior, there is ample 
evidence in the book to support the re- 
searchers’ interpretation in terms of “ad- 
herence to abstract moral principles not 
supported by one's peer group" as an 
example of rational altruistic behavior. 

I know that the authors would heartily 
agree with me, and with Aronfreed, that 
it is desirable to make studies which test 
experimentally specific, limited segments 
of moral behavior. To date, however, 
such studies have resulted in the same 
shortcomings which Hartshorne and May 
pointed to in their own rescarch. At 
least in the exploratory cra, which is 
where our present knowledge of character 
formation places us, we need the more 
complex, macroscopic type of study, such 
as that illustrated by The Psychology of 
Moral Character, in order to arrive at 
statements of what is probably true or 
demonstrably false. With the kinds of 
insights and theory developed from the 
book, experimental work can be carried 
on much more effectively. 


Carson McGuire 
The University of Texas 
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Causes and effects could be found, y 
course, and could be correlated, € 
lated, and studied; but even in poem 
ogy, where the study of stimulus ee 
reaction has been carried to dea 
lengths, no true science has resulted. e 
prospects of really great achieueme à 
have opened before us in the laborato? 
If we follow the methods of ud 
science our psychology tends to run 1 


ios; WE 
physiology, histology, and pose a 
move further and further away hysiet 


those problems which gave rise to P hs 
and chemistry and all their papa a 
technology, medicine, biology—does the 
contain any vivifying concept for 
humanistic sciences. 
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Behavioral Science Goes to College 


Nevitt Sanford (Ed.) 


The American College: A Psychological and Social Interpretation of the 
Higher Learning. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. xvi + 1084. $10.00. 


Nevitt Sanford, who contributed to and 
edited this heavy book, received his 
Master's Degree at Columbia University 
and then went to Harvard where, in 
and around Harry Murray's Clinic, he 
came down with what appears to be a 
chronic dual involvement with 1) re- 
search on personality and 2) the theory 
and practice of psychoanalysis. Since 
his 1934 PhD, he has been with a some- 
time simultancity, @ prison psychologist 
(optional attendance), a researcher, a 
director of research, a psychoanalytic 
therapist, @ teacher, a personality 
theorist and, during the six years he was 
directing the Mellon Studies at Vassar 
and holding a faculty appointment at 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
a coast-to-coast commuter. In 1961 he 
moved across the bay from Berkeley to 
Stanford University where he is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Education and 
Director of the new Institute for the 
Study of Human Problems. He shares 
two parents and one name with a 
younger, noisier, larger and very rival- 
rous psychologist who spends a lot of 
time on CP. 


Ralph Tyler, the first reviewer, was 
selected by CP's consultative process to 
view the book from the standpoint of 
an educator and an educational adminis- 


trator. Dr. Tyler received his PhD in 
Education from the University of Chi- 
cago and has received honorary degrees 
from assorted other institutions. Since 
his first involvement with education he 
has taught at the Pierre, South Dakota 
High School, at the Universities of Ne- 
braska and North Carolina, at Ohio 
State University and at the University 
of Chicago. From 1948 to 1953 he was 
Dean of Chicago's Division of Social 
Sciences. Then he moved to California 
to direct the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, where 
he has been ever since, except for those 
frequent occasions upon which in other 
places and in other capacities, he 
worries about education or behavioral 


science or people. 


The second reviewer, John Darley, was 
selected to serve as the hardboiled re- 
search-oriented commentator. Although 
he can and has enacted other roles, and 
with great success, this one, as a num- 
ber of psychologists well know, he can 
carry off with great brilliance and often 
with such skilled grumpiness that not 
all who know him ever see the warmth 
and idealism that lie large immediately 
beneath the relatively limited square- 
inchage of his exterior, At present, Dr. 
Darley is professor—plain. professor—of 


psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota. He has been at Minnesota, except 
for a three year stint on a bureaucratic 
job in Washington and another earlier 
spell in the Navy, since the middle 
thirties. In addition to teaching and re- 
search there, he served for nine years as 
Director of the Student Counseling 
Bureau and for twelve as Associate 
Dean of the Graduate School. For six 
years he edited the Journal of Applied 
Psychology and for three The American 
Psychologist. His first book, done with 
E. G. Williamson was Student Person- 
nel Work (1936). His latest, with 
Theda Hagenah, is Vocational Interest 
Measurements. (1955) (CP, Sep. 1956. 
1, 277.) His next one now in the mill, 
will be Higher Education: Promise and 
Performance. 


Reviewed by Raren W. TYLER 


T study of American colleges and 
universities as social institutions 


as 
became a recognized and significant 
area of inquiry by social scientists from 
the several disciplines. The Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
has rendered an important service by 
arranging for the preparation and publi- 
cation of this book which presents not 
only reports of current research activi- 
ties but also discusses the role of such 
research in the development and refor- 
mation of colleges, Nevitt 
Sanford has skillfully organized the con- 


American 


tributions of twenty-nine other authors 
as well as writing four of the twenty- 
nine chapters himself. The result is a 


. an 
mpre: 


ive picture of progress being 
made in the development of theory. 5, 


in 


the construction of techniques and in 
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struments of investigation and in the 
collection and interpretation of data. 
The book clearly demonstrates the use- 
fulness to the social scientist of conduct- 
ing studies on higher education as a 
means of obtaining new and significant 
data, which can lead both to the testing 
of existing. generalizations and to the 
formulation of new insights into social 
processes and structures. It suggests, but 
does not demonstrate, the value of these 
studies to the faculty and the adminis- 
tration in improving higher education. 
Thus far the research has contributed 
significantly to our knowledge of the 
differential student 
bodies, of college environments, of aca- 
demic procedures, of student group in- 
fluences, of student achievement and of 
institutional adaptations to the larger 


characteristics of 


society, but there is little evidence yet 
that policies and practices of the col- 
leges are being greatly influenced by 
social research. Sanford argues force- 
fully that this type of research is an 
essential guide to develop colleges 
which will be truly effective as educa- 
tional institutions. 

Disciplined inquiry into the structure 
and functioning of American higher 
education has not been under way long 
enough nor has it gone far enough to 
answer critical practical questions re- 
garding the appropriateness and attain- 
ability of educational objectives, the 
relative efficacy of different kinds of 
curricula and academic procedures for 
different kinds of students, the efficient 
use of faculty resources, the values and 
limitations of different 
for student living. Nevertheless, ad- 
ministrators and faculty members can 
be greatly aided in discharging their 
responsibilities by reading this book. It 
helps to delineate the complex land- 
scape of higher education, indicating 
and relating factors likely to be over- 
looked. It employs 
anthropology, psychology and sociology 
which are not commonly used either 
in college planning or in attacking dif- 
ficult educational problems. They are 


arrangements 


concepts from 


however, concepts which can be help- 


ful in analysis, and in projecting 


possible courses of action. 
The book also helps the adminis- 
appreciate the 


trator and teacher to 
importance of sound theory in guiding 
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college reform. For example, in Chap- 
ter 11, Katz and Sanford show the 
practical value of theory in their dis- 
cussion of the curriculum in the per- 
spective of the theory of personality 
development. Fishman treats the ; 
lem of student selection in 
points to the need of 
Over the years, 


prob- 
à way that 
à better theory. 
the largest number of 
studies of college students h 
made by psycholog; 
dict academic 


ave been 
ists seeking to pre- 
success. Fishman’s criti- 
cal review of these studies carefully 
documents the fact that they have be- 
come a blind alley so far as providing 
significant understanding of the prob- 
lems of selection and guidance of 
students is concerned, He outlines the 
value of the growing theory of indi- 
vidual-environment relationships — for 
giving direction and meaning to studies 
which have become so barren, Chri tian 
a social theory of higher 
à whole, Many other 

theoretical 


Bay propos 
education as 
ters suggest perspectives 
Which provide the basis for planning 


the research and interpreting the find- 
ings. i 


à iy isa long book 
f , 


à 3 more than 1000 
pages, its unity lies largely in its con- 
ception, organization and editing. The 
chapters are written 


chap- 


in different styles 


and present a variety of perspectives, It 
cannot be read as a treatise on higher 
education, nor as an 


encyclopedia of 
facts and generalizations. To be read 
with profit by the faculty member or 
administrator, I would suggest concen- 
trating on a chapter at a time, or at 
most, on one of the eight parts, thus 
providing time to relate the concepts, 
the findings and the ideas presented to 
one's own testing their 
relevance, usefulness and universality in 
this way. I found that this procedure 
opened up for me many avenues for 
thought and observation. Ultimately, no 
doubt, some of the material of this book 
will be found valid and more 
helpful than the rest, but all of it has 
potential for broadening and deepening 
our understanding of the American 
college. 


experience, 


more 


The current interest. in research on 
higher education can be compared with 
à similar interest in the 1930's in the 
study of secondary education, Then the 
American high school was recognized 
as the critical institution requiring con- 
ceptual and practical modification to 
meet the great social changes drama- 
tized by the depression. With strong 
support from the Rockefeller General 
Education Board a score of Commis- 
sions and Committees were established 
such as the American Youth Commis- 
sion, the Commissions on the Relation 
of School and College, on the Second- 
ary School Curriculum, and on Human 
Relations. These commissions sponsored 
studies of youth and of the high school 
by anthropolog sts, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists. Among the 
social scientists involved then were John 
Dollard, Lloyd Warner, Allison Davis 
Erik Erikson, Harold Jones, z Redl, 
Bruno Bettelheim, Robert Havighurst, 
Hilda Taba, Lee Cronbach, Cheste" 
Harris and Benjamin Bloom. These 
investigations provided both new grist 
for the social sciences and new intel- 
lectual bases for understanding and op- 


Now, the 
ical 


s psychiatr 


erating secondary schools. 
American college is in a similar crit 


. . . H stion- 
situation. On its more effective functio 
anc 


ing hinges many of our personal i 
the 


social aspirations. I believe that 
strong development of social research 
on American higher on can 
build upon the earlier work on second- 


educa 


ary education and the recent studies of 
the colleges to. produce knowledge and 
understanding invaluable for the task 
which faces us. 


DARLEY 


Reviewed by Joun 


mis collection of essays, personal 
Te: reviews of research, 
and research commentaries compris 
twenty-nine chapters, grouped into eight 
major parts; thirty authors participated 
in the endeavor. The volume was 
sponsored by the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues. The 
editor acknowledges his debt to the 
Mellon Foundation and to Vassar Col- 
lege: “Ten of the chapters... - have 
been based in considerable part upon, 
or inspired by, observations made at 
Vassar... +” Part I deals with higher 
education as a social problem and a 
field of study; Part H considers. the 
entering student; Part Ill reviews aca- 
demic procedures and faculty roles or 
functions; Part IV focusses on the 
student society and culture; Part V re- 
a segment of the lite 
Part VI discus 
and rela- 


ature on 


view 
student. performance; 
student-faculty interactions 
Part VII reviews the effects of 
education during and after the 
Part VIII is concerned 
ts historic and 


ses 


tions; 

college 
college years; i 
with higher education in i a 
pilogue by the editor 


social context; an € 
problems 


outlines research. and policy 


in the field. 
Slightly over 1000 references, many 


times replicated, are cited; 766 of them 
ared in and after 1950. Ten per- 
cent of these from the last decade are 
citations of Reisman, Sanford, Jacobs, 
the two Knapp surveys, Ruml, Caplow 
McGee, and The Authoritarian 
This selection appears to 
canon and the doctrine 


appe 


and 
Personality. 
constitute. the 
of the volumes sub-title. 

In addition to the ten chapters based 
on the Vassar project, several others 
deal primarily with private institutions 
or the data therefrom. At one point. the 
s that the. volume is pri- 
“education in the 
college 


editor regre 
marily addressed to 
under-graduate liberal 
(p. 466); several of the chap- 
so restricted, 


arts 


alone” 
ters are fortunately not 
since the public education sector of the 


enterprise has its own proud traditions 


of experiment and and a 
literature of considerable significance. 
But the overall tone and impact are 


those of concern with an educational 


change, 


elite. 

This book cannot be reviewed as a 
closely-reasoned, sequentially developed 
presentation of a central theme or body 
of knowledge. At least four themes are 
interwoven throughout the fabric of the 
chapters. There is the first theme, intro- 
duced, developed, and repeated by the 
editor and some of his authors, that 
“American colleges are failing rather 
badly" (p. 2); this runs through the 
introduction, the first three chapters, 
and Chapters 12, 27, and 29; 
rective for this failure is to be found in 
the behavioral 
sciences, carrying out their functions of 
research, consultation, and reform. A 
second theme includes the neo-analytic 
formulation of the three systems of per- 
sonality: primitive impulses; primitive 
conscience; and reality functioning. The 
goals of liberal education then become 
frecing of impulse, enlightenment of 
conscience, and differentiation and inte- 
gration of ego or reality functioning. 
The elaboration of this theme, and 
major or minor variations on it, takes 
place in Chapters 6, 9, 10 and 11. 


a cor- 


contributions of the 


A third theme is found in the re- 
view and analysis of a body of psy- 
literature, both 
cognitive and non-cognitive measures, 


chometric covering 
sometimes within a framework of de- 
velopmental theory from the age of 18 
onward, and concerned with defining 
the characteristics of college students. 
Chapters 4, 5, 16, 17. 18, 19, 20; 
24, and 25 are in this domain. 

A fourth theme can be traced from 
social group and theory, and 
organization theory, together with some 
cultural anthropological 
Chapters 7, 13, 15, 21, and 28 may be 
so characterized, as may Chapters 14 
and 22 
cises. 

A de 
procedures and techniques of teaching, 


role 


variations. 


as purely anthropological exer- 


ailed review of the literature on 


an historical on higher education 


in a changing society, and an ess 


'" on 
student freedom and authority at two 
different periods in an experimental 


college for women remain unclassifiable 


in the four themes set forth here. 


lt may well be the case that 
these four themes will constitute. the 
organized bodies of knowledge to be 
brought over the behavioral 
sciences in the service of higher educa- 
tion. But the authors, by frequent repe- 
tition of the standard theme that much 
more research and much better research 
is needed, do not reassure the reader 
that the enterprise should be given in 
charge to the behavioral scientists. 


very 


from 


ds brings us to a consideration of 
the reader. At least three classes of 
readers may be assumed: the psy- 
chologist seeking information on de- 
velopment and applications of social 
and personality theory in the setting of 
higher education; the administrator in 
higher education who, not always or 
necessarily the Philistine implicitly de- 
picted here, tries to control the plural- 
istic storms of the culture in which he 
operates; the intellectually curious 
faculty colleague not versed in the be- 
havioral sciences but sympathetic to 
them and not unversed in epistemology. 

With some brilliant exceptions, it is 
likely that no one of these three classes 
feel that 
fulfills its own stated objectives, either 
on the dust jacket or in the intro- 
ductory and connective chapters. The 
psychologist will find little that is both 
new and valid; the administrator will 
find it difficult to see clearly the solu- 
tions proposed or the ways to imple- 
ment them; the faculty colleague may 
not find the connected discourse that 
could make the case for the behavioral 
sciences. That it is ^a splendid begin- 
ning," in the words of the 
5), represents only one pc 
for judgment. 

The fault may lie in the editorial 


of readers will the volume 


sponsor (p. 


ble criterion 


process. In the strict sense, this volume 


has not been edited; it has been as- 


sembled. It is therefore uneven in 
quality, sometimes repetitious, occa- 
sionally trivial. With tighter focus 


clearer definition of themes, its merits 


and timeliness would have emerged 


But the social critic and social observer 
often obscure the social scientist. The 


enterprise of higher education needs th 
best that its own roduct y 

a i 

pr S can eive it 
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Social Climates in High School 


James S. Coleman, with the assistance of John W. C. Johnstone and Kurt 


Jonassohn 


The Adolescent Society: The Social Life of the Teenager and its Impact on 
Education. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. Pp. xvi + 368. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Wittram W. WATTENBERG 


James F. Coleman, senior author of the 
present book, is a sociologist who has a 
Columbia PhD and is now an Associate 
Professor in the Department of Social 
Relations at Johns Hopkins University. 
Those who assisted Dr. Coleman with 
the book are John W. C. Johnstone who 
took a Master's Degree in Communica- 
tions at the University of Chicago and 
is now supervisor of audience research 
for the Canadian Broadcasting System, 
and Kurt Jonassohn, who has a Masters 
Degree from McGill University and 
holds a position as personnel analyst for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. The 
reviewer is William Wattenberg, who 
did his predoctoral work in psychology 
under Goodwin Watson at Teachers 
College, Columbia. Before World War 
IT he taught at Northwestern University 
and at the Chicago Teachers College. 
After the War he moved to Wayne 
State University, where he stayed, and 
where he is now professor of educational 
psychology. He has done his research 
and his writing in the borderland that 
is claimed by both psychology and so- 
ciology. His research articles on delin- 
quency, growing out of his work with 
the Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police 
Department, have turned up in both 
sociological and psychological journals, 
He is the author of The Adolescent 
Years (1955) and, with Fritz Redl, of 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching (1959). 
He now heads the Delinquency Control 
Training Center at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 


HE REALIZATION that educational 
T practices in present-day schools are 
far from ideal has resulted in a search 
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for areas in which research may uncover 
the bases for substantial improvement. 
One such field of study is suggested by 
the widespread observation that anti- 
intellectual values, assimilated from the 
culture, keep many students from con- 
centrating energies on academic Pur- 
suits. Motivating work in this area is 
the hope that if we could but detect 
and describe the specific processe: 
ating such phenomen 
ble to devise measures to counteract 
cultural forces that now are obstacles, 

The Adolescent Society is an effort 
to provide detailed evidence on the 
operation of one group of cultural forces 
in American high schools, It is 
portant and imaginativ. 
deavor. 

The book tackles the task by setting 
up the assumption 
the United States 
culture and th 
dimensions 


s medi- 
a it might be possi- 


an im- 
e pioneering en- 


that adolescents in 
have a distinctive 
at an examination of the 
and the reward structure of 
this culture wil] tell us a great deal 
about the ways in which students may 
be expected to behave and what would 
need to be done to secure 
the better, To brin 
sary facts, an in 
taken to de 


a change for 
E to light the neces- 
genious study was under- 


scribe and compare the value 
structures of adolescent society in ten 


different high schools, and to relate 
these differences to differences in stu- 
dent attitudes and behavior, 

The bulk of the data used in the 
book are drawn from replies by students 


questionnaires, but 
were also other 


cluded a 31-ite 
tionnaire 


to 175-item there 


instruments, These in- 
m supplementary ques- 
addressed to students, a 120- 
item questionnaire to parents, and a 78- 
item questionnaire to teachers. To the 


results of all these are added material 
from interviews and on-the-scene obser- 
vations. Only a small proportion of 
these voluminous data are used in the 
book. 

As is inevitable with any novel ap- 
proach a number of serious difficulties 
appear. Time and again a critical reader 
will wonder about interpretations placed 
upon the data, especially when cause- 
and-effect implications are drawn. For 
example, in the chapter titled “Beauty 
and Brains as Paths to Success,” the 
operational definition of beauty is that 
the name of the particular girl was men- 
tioned by two or more other girls in 
replying to the question, “Of all the 
girls in your grade, which girl do boys 
go for most?” To be a “top beauty, 
a girl had to receive seven or more 
mentions, This attribute was considered 
to have been “rewarded” if the same 
girl's name appeared in response to 
questions as to friendships or member- 
ship in the “leading crowd." The au- 
thors do not consider the possibility that 
such concurrent listings might be little 
more than the familiar halo effect. 

More serious, perhaps, is the fact that 
at a number of points if the data were 
taken at face value they would appear 
to call into question some of the book's 
assumptions. 

One of the Key questions used in the 
questionnaire called for a listing of he 
members of “the leading crowd. "e 
haps the finding most likely to be sue 
from this study grows out of the See 
lent chapter displaying the cag tn 
for the five small high schools. pash 
yearly class has its own almost emit 
segregated structure. No school ade 
single elite recognized as such. In n 
one large school for which dais a 
given, among a student body of Toss 
not a single boy or girl is mentioned S 
being in the leading crowd by pq ths 
as ten fellow students! If true, this me 
would seem to require reexamination © 
the assumption that the school stude » 
body is an integrated society with a 
elite and a potent reward structure. "s 

The book finds that the social Eis 
mates of the several schools do ce 
in respect to the proportion of student 
named by others as friends and as mem- 
bers of the “leading crowd” who also 
had been named as best students on the 


one hand or as athletes or as popular 
on the other. As indicated later, these 
differences had little systematic relation- 
ship to the students expenditure of 
energy on homework. One of the schools 
where scholastic success seemed to con- 
fer least social reward had the highest 
proportion saying they planned to go 
to college. 

The discrepancies between data and 
theoretical formulation are handled in 
a fashion that has been sanctioned by 
the example of many eminent psycholo- 
gists, ranging in viewpoint from learning 
theorists to psychoanalysts: those facts 
which support the formulation are con- 
vincingly marshalled; those which seem- 
ingly contradict are either explained 
away or else the position is modified, 
ex post facto, to accommodate them. 


pa S the authors originally 
stated eight major hypotheses concern- 
ffects of two dimensions of the 


ing the e 
schools. There 


adolescent cultures in the 
were five effects hypothesized for varia- 
along a monolithic- 
pluralistic dimension; these are dealt 
with in a footnote in the appendix which 
says, “As mentioned earlier, the status 
systems were found to be far more com- 
plex than this, and in fact there was 

g this dimension 


far less variation along 
than had been hoped.” The fates of 
potheses, re- 


two of the other three hy 3 
lated to a value-conflict value-consist- 


ency dimension is hardly better. The 
data on one are recognized as incon- 
except for one school and the 
second are touched upon only 
only one school. 


tion of the culture 


clusive 
data ona 
briefly and then for 
The third is the subject of a chapter. 

The last-mentioned deals with the 
assumption that the value systems 
Itures would be of major 
import for scholastic activities. An ex- 
tended quotation will convey both a 
portion of the findings and the book's 
handling of them: 

“Two factors that might at first seem 
highly dependent upon the social cli- 
ate of the school are the amount of 


key 
of the school cu 


mat 9 
homework that a teen-ager does and his 


intentions about attending college. Yet 
both of these matters apparently have 
their primary sources elsewhere. The 
amount of homework done depends 


largely on two things: upon the amount 
of homework assigned by the teachers, 
and upon family background. College- 
going apparently depends more upon 
the aspiration a student's family has for 
him to attend college, and upon their 
interest in seeing him dependent upon 
them for four more years. However, the 
climate apparently has some effect—a 
peculiarly selective one—upon studying 
and upon college intentions . . . . 

"These differences may be due to 
a different relationship of girls and 
boys to the community in large and 
small towns. In the small town, boys 
were far more likely than girls to say 
they would take a job in the same town 
rather than in a different one, if the 
jobs were equal . . . The girls far more 
often want to leave town. The dynamics 
of the process are unclear, but it is 
clear that girls want far more to leave 
town than do the boys. It is likely that 
many boys can follow in their father's 
occupation, business, or farm. In the 
city or suburb, following in parental 
footsteps is not so easy, since the father 
works away from home, often outside 
the community. Thus, the city or suburb 
has little to offer a boy unless he has 
formal training, and can get a job by 
virtue of training through bureaucratic 
channels. In contrast, the girls’ ‘career 
chances, that is, their chances of mak- 
ing a good marriage, are more augmented 
by college for the small-town girl than 
for the city girl. For a small-town girl, 
college expands the range of boys from 
whom she can find a mate more than 
it does for the large-school girl, who 
already has a larger selection in her 
school and community. 

"These interpretations are only sug- 
gestive, for the evidence to test them is 
not available. The present evidence does 
suggest, however, that there are im- 
portant differences in the relation of 
boys and girls to a small town, and 
that these differences vanish or reverse 
in the city. 

“Altogether, the effects of the cli- 
mates on college-going and studying 
seem less than one might a priori ex- 
pect. When there are effects, they seem 
most pronounced for the girls . . ." 
(Emphases in original) 

The limitations of this book cannot 


reduce its significance in opening new 


research territory. As other workers fol- 
low this initial foray they will want to 
make their own decisions as to the 
probable utility of specific conceptual 
tools and data-gathering techniques. 
The Adolescent Society should prove 
invaluable to them. 

The book does an excellent job of 
making available the facts which other 
careful workers will want to have. An 
appendix contains, in unchanged form, 
the original formulation of the problem 
and the circumspectly worded hypo- 
theses. The graphic displays of data are 
packed with information. 

A scouting expedition in any field 
has its hazards. The authors of this book 
deserve praise both for their courage in 
inaugurating a promising type of re- 
search and for the ingenuity with which 
they attempted to solve a bewildering 
array of problems. The U. S. Office of 
Education is to be congratulated for 
its most unbureaucratic daring in sup- 
porting a hopeful and novel line of 
educational research. 


i 


Facts and Exhortations 
on Tests 


Oscar Krisen Buros (Ed.) 


Tests in Print: A Comprehensive 
Bibliography of Tests for Use in 
Education, Psychology, and In- 
dustry. Highland Park, N. J.: The 
Gryphon Press, 1962, Pp. xxix + 
479. $7.00. 


Reviewed by HaroLp SEASHORE 


The author, O. K. Buros, is Professor of 
Education at Rutgers University and 
serves also as Director of Rutgers’ Insti- 
tute of Mental Measurements. He is 
best known for his famed Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook, of which the fifth 
was published in 1959 and the sixth is 
now in preparation. Dr. Buros is pres- 
ently also involved in research on the 
development of new and unifying con- 
cepts of test rehability and hopes to 
publish on this matter in the near future. 
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The reviewer, Harold Seashore, needs 
no introduction to readers of CP; but 
as always happens after the use of such 
a phrase, hell be given one anyway. He 
received his PhD at the State University 
of Iowa, and for the past twenty years 
has been associated with The Psycho- 
logical Corporation where he is now 1) 
vice-president and 2) director of the test 
division. As one of CP's consultants, he 
has made many wise but relatively in- 
visible contributions to the operation of 
the journal. Here he breaks into visi- 
bility. Actually he did not intend to 
review this book. He wrote the editor 
@ comprehensive letter about the book 
which the editor, with Dr. Seashore’s 
r by 


permission, converted into a revi 
making only three changes in it. 


OW CAN one do a regular review of 
Oscar K. Buros’ Tests in Print? 
The distinguished author of the series 
of Mental Measurements Yearbooks has 
put together an almost complete anno- 
tated listing of tests which, as of 1961, 
were available for operational use, 
There is more to the book, but this is 
the gist of it. I like to think that Buros 
would have preferred to do a volume 
called Tests Fit to Print. 

On reading the preface and introdue- 
tion to this volume (and the earlier 
Yearbooks) one will see that the editor's 
professional 


goal is clearly to drive, 
cajole, lure, and shame test makers to 
greater excellence, [n the process, he 
informs, [ commend the Preface and 
Introduction to 
history, 


z 


all psychologists—for 
facts, and hair-shirting sermon- 
ettes from a man whose role it is to be 
the esteemed conscience of all testers, 
Buros briefly describes 2126 different 
tests which are verified 


as being avail- 
able in 1961, He names the authors and 
publishers, gives dates and ages or grade 
levels, and tells where to find reviews of 
those which have been evaluated in the 
MMY series. As a publisher, | know 
how he prodded for facts about dead, 
dying, living, and aborning tests, He 
tells us that 23 per cent of these titles 
have not appeared in the MMY series— 
because they are new or failed to show 
up in his earlier screenings of the uni- 
verse of measurement. Another 20 per 
cent of the entries show revisions of test 
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content, manual, or supplementary ma- 
terial since they were last described in 
a MMY. Eighty percent are published 
in the USA. The list, however, is a 
worldwide coverage of tests usable by 
English-speaking people. Buros’ compul- 
sive search for completeness is an his- 
torical tour de force. 

Then we are taken into the psycho- 
metric graveyard to ponder a list of 
841 tests in a section called Out of 
Print Tests. These are tests which were 
once generally available and now either 
are really dead or at least in such a 
comatose condition that they have been 
withdrawn from distribution., 

Who publishes tests? The Publishers 
Directory and Index lists companies and 
individuals whose products are in the 
book in either the live or dead section. 
Many of these publishers are individual 
authors who act as their own publishers. 
Some are dead commercial publishers 
of dead tests. Forty companies or 
agencies issue catalogs, eight of these 
being foreign. Deeply involved as I am 
in the test business, I found that on 
checking the fifth and tenth entri 


es in 
each of the 26 column: 


8 of listings, only 
22 companies, agencies, or 


author-pub- 
lishers were known to me a 


as publishers 


of one or more tests; there were 30 


entries which I in no way have à 
ated with test publishing, Imagine 
checking about three thousand test titles 
with over four hundred sources of pub- 
lication, living and dead! All 
seven dollars from G 
land Park, New J 
Buros should 
dollars to the 


ssoci- 


this. for 
Ty phon Press, High- 
tsey. Frankly, I think 
have added about two 
sales price, the extra dol- 
ars to be set aside to render more likely 
the publication of the Sixth MMY. 

An incidental contribution of some 
merit is a SIX-page listing of fore 
agencies with the 
test companies 
viduals they 


ign 
names of American 
and agencies or indi- 
viduals represent as distributors, 
This list will guide Psychologists in ad- 
vising their colleagues and others in 
foreign Countries who ask about Ameri 
can tests available in those countries, 
Many of these firms also are publishers 
of both indigenous tests and adaptations 
of American tests, 


Reproduced also are the Technical 
Recommendations of the Ame 


rican Psy- 
chological Association 


and the American 


Educational Research Association. on 
matters of test construction. So, Buros 
begins the book with his tenacious prod- 
ding towards quality and ends by mak- 
ing easily available the concrete recom- 
mendations and standards which aim to 
push psychometricians and consumers 
forward on the road toward better per- 
formance. 

Division 5 has cited Buros for his role 
as a keeper of the psychometric con- 
science. Let us add an oak leaf to the 
medal. Standing on a hard statistical 
Tock and surveying much of the incom- 
petence in the fields about him, Buros 
steadily preaches that in psychometrics 
as in other endeavors, excellence is a 
reasonable goal. 


A Professional Study 
of the Non-Professional 


Kenneth E. Clark 


The Vocational Interests of Non- 
professional Men. Minneapolis. 
Minn.: University of Minnesota 

ss. 1961. Pp. 129. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Ronkgr Carus 


Kenneth E. Clark, the author, after a 
dozen or more years of remarkably dis- 
tinguished and equally varied service to 
and in the science and profession of 
psychology has recently become Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences at thé 
University of Colorado. Since Dr. Clark 
has long and deeply been involved in 
administrative work, the existence of 
the present book may be taken as evt- 
dence that administrators are not neces- 
sarily lost to active and personal in- 
volvement in the scie ntific endeavor. 
The reviewer, Robert Callis, is Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of 
Missouri and also Director of that HT 
versity's Counseling and Testing Service 
Like Dr. Clark, he received his degree 
al Minnesota, and, again like Dr, Clark. 
has done extensive research for the 
Office of Naval Research on essentially 


the same Navy population that Dr. 
Clark used in the study reported here. 
Dr. Callis is co-author of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory and of a 
book A Casebook of Counseling (CP, 
April, 1956, 1, 104). He reports about 
himself that in the present review he 
has done his very best not to let his 
admiration for Dr. Clark interfere with 
the objectivity of his appraisal of the 
book, 


OME PSYCHOLOGISTS have suggested 
S that the vocational interest of non- 
professional men is essentially undiffer- 
entiated, and, therefore, cannot be ade- 
quately measured for purposes of classi- 
fication and occupational choice. Clark 
challenged this notion and proceeded to 
investigate the nature of vocational in- 
terest of skilled tradesmen both civilian 
and military. 

After deciding to use a triad form 
of item, he struggled with the question 
of an open v closed scoring system for 
his vocational interest inventory. Since 
em requires a scale 
new or 


an open scoring syst 
for each major occupation, à 
must be developed any 


revised scale 
or an 


time a new occupation appears 
old one changes. Such a system 
become very cumbersome. On the other 
system provides a 


can 


the closed 
1 number of scales which measure 


dimensions of interest. Clark 
ms on his data 


hand, 
limitec 
the major 


tested both of these syste 
concluded that for the 


and reluctantly 
eed to use the 


time being he would n 
stem of empirically de- 
He has shown, 


open scoring 
rived occupational sci 
however, that a clc y 
meet acceptable validity standards 


les 
sed system which 


will s 
is within the realm of possibility. Also, 
he was able to show that a unit weight- 
ing of item responses C4,.0; -1) can 
produce equal if not greater validity 


than the more cumbersome weighting 


used by Strong ( +4 to -4). 

One of the most interesting sections 
of the book has to do with the length 
of a scale in relation to validity. He 
found that by choosing highly dis imi- 
nating items, he could produce maxi- 


mum validity for a scale by using only 


30 to 40 items. 
The author made several analyses to 
determine the topological location. of 


different. occupation. groups in relation 


to each other. His data suggest (to the 
reviewer) four major clusters of occu- 
pational groups. The first one is repre- 
sented by IBM operators, printers, retail 
sales clerks, milk wagon drivers, Navy 
storekeepers, and shipping and stock 
clerks. The second cluster, located a 
considerable distance from the first, is 
represented by mechanics, machinists, 
Navy aviation machinist’s mates, sheet 
metal workers, plumbers, and Navy 
gunner's mates. The third cluster, mildly 
associated with the second, is repre- 
sented by electricians, Navy electrician’s 
mates, Navy fire controlmen, Navy elec- 


tronics technicians, and Navy radarmen. 
The fourth cluster is a very loosely or- 
ganized one represented by carpenters, 
painters, plasterers, Navy damage con- 
trolmen, and Navy boatswain’s mates. 
The author has not done justice to 
16 years of intensive research. He 
liberal with numbers and stingy 
with words (56 tables in 129 pages). 
A fuller interpretation. of his findings 
would have markedly improved the 
book. However, Clark made a 
major contribution to professional liter- 
ature on vocational interest. It is a fas- 
cinating landmark, but a difficult book. 


has 


Stress Beneath White Coats 


Howard S. Becker, Blanche Geer, Everett C. Hughes, and Anselm L. Strauss 


Boys in White: Student Culture in Medical School. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1961. Pp. vii + 456. $10.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE 


Three of the authors of this book, 
Becker, Hughes and Strauss, are sociolo- 
gists, while the fourth, Geer, has a de- 
gree in education. Becker and Geer are 
research associates in Community 
Studies, Inc., a Kansas City group 
known for its studies of problems facing 
the several health professions. Hughes 
and Strauss both work in an academic 
setting, Hughes at the University of 
Chicago and Strauss in the School of 
Nursing of the University of California 
Medical Center in San Francisco. All 
have published extensively, but perhaps 
psychologists are most familiar with the 
work of Hughes in the area of the 
sociology of work and of professions. 
.ds a re- 


George Saslow, the revieu 
search oriented Professor of Psychiatry 
and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychiatry at the University of Oregon 
Medical School. For 
been a 


more than two 


decades he has vigorous and 
conscientious teacher. Since 1943 he has 
been teaching medical students, first at 
Washington University, then at Harvard 
and now at Oregon. In spite of all of 
his experience, he makes the rare and 
refreshing admission that he’s not sure 


he knows haw to teach anything to any- 


SasLow 


body, so he is continually experimenting 
with new methods of instruction. He 
works—most assiduously—to inculcate 
those general attitudes and skills that 
will enable his students to deal success- 
fully in the future with the ever broad- 
ening and ever changing body of rele- 
vant knowledge. 


HIS BOOK reports a study of the way 
Ti which medical students see and 
solve the immediate problems of deal- 
ing with their teachers and the tasks 


AS 


they a © convictions of 
the authors were these: that all of the 


professional trends in modern life are 


ign, Among basi 


evident in the medical profession and 
the medical school, that we have been 
reluctant to apply to professional edu- 
cation the insights and methods devel- 
oped in study of other kinds of work, 
that the medical school could be looked 
at as an organization of collective forms 
of social action, and that it would be 
worthwhile to study medical students 
by the methods of close day-to-day 


observation used in industry, 


Che researchers here make a theoreti- 


cal commitment to the concept of sym 
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bolic interaction, which the 
dependence of patterned behavior upon 
conscious mutual expectations. The phe- 


nomena observed were those common to 


stresses 


the students and productive of group 
tension. The main method was that of 
continued total participant observation 
on the basis of extensive sampling of 
students and situations from each of 
the four medical school years at the 
University of Kansas. Detailed notes of 
activities and conversations, and specu- 
lations about them, generated provi- 
sional hypotheses for which the entire 
body of recorded materials furnished 
positive or negative evidence. Informal 
and structured interviews were also used 
with small student samples from each 
class. The recorded materials were used 
to discover relevant problems, to build 
hypotheses pertinent to these problems 
and to search for valid indicators of the 
variables in a hypothesis. Such an ap- 
proach brought it about that problems 
came to be considered central at the 
end of the study that had not been so 
defined at the beginning. 

It is difficult to analyze data of this 
kind. The authors take special pains to 
describe explicitly their modes of quali- 
tative analysis, including the modes of 
proof and disproof upon which they 
rely. The data came to be grouped 
under three concepts: group perspec- 
tives, student culture and organization. 
Perspectives—co-ordinated sets of ideas 
and actions used in problematic situa- 
tions—are short- or long-range, indi- 
vidual or group; they vary in frequency 
among the observations, and in situa- 
tional and temporal range, are volun- 
teered spontaneously or asked for by 
an observer, and are negated by some 
students; they consist of activities as 
well as statements, may deal with prob- 
lems relevant to the student role, or 
with the effect upon students of mem- 
bership in the medical school as an 
organization. One of the useful contri- 
butions of the study is the development 
of a tabular form for the efficient sum- 
mary presentation of a great deal of 
complex recorded material dealing with 
perspectives in terms of the character- 
istics given above. 

The observations show that the fresh- 
men 


start with the hope of learn- 


ing everything relevant to their future 
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careers, soon find this impossible, dis- 
cover that the faculty do not participate 
responsibly in the selection of what to 
learn, and by the end of the year have 
come to the perspective that either 
"learning the faculty" or studying only 
what will be useful in medical practice 
is the sensible way to deal with the 
learning overload. The “faculty-wants” 
perspective is the most frequent. Faculty 
goals are very different from either of 
these student perspectives, but it is hard 
to see how the faculty are justified. in 
their complaints that the students look 
for short-cuts, are over-concerned about 
the number of questions on a test, or 
about their grades, are uninterested in 
exploring a subject with curiosity, etc., 
so long as the overload problem is 
presented as one that is entirely the 
students’ to solve. Although systematic 
study of the sophomore year was not 
undertaken, the authors felt (probably 
on good enough grounds) that the major 
problems and perspectives were not dif- 
ferent from those at the end of the 
freshman year, except for the introduc- 
tion to clinical medicine by 
in physical diagnosis. 

The problem of learning overload 
continues into the clinical years. Gr 
and examinations are somewhat less 
important, but faculty precept and fac- 
ulty example continue divergent. From 
this divergence, student culture con- 
cludes that it is wiser to organize the 
clinical years around two perspectives: 
medical responsibility and clinical ex- 
perience, rather than around acquisition 
of observational skill, 
edge, better 


the course 


ades 


scientific knowl- 
diagnostic reasoning, and 
more effective doctor-patient relations. 
Over and over the aversive conse- 
quences of deficiences in medical re- 
sponsibility or in clinical experience are 
presented forcefully by faculty to stu- 
dents, but the rewards of improved 
observation or diagnostic reasoning are 
rarely presented forcefully. Student cul- 
ture thus often violates f 


à aculty expecta- 
tions. The students are under strain as 


a result, but have little power to better 
their. situation, Indivi 


harassments of the 
situation that seem 
cat strikes, 

Simil 


dual and group 
faculty occur in this 
analogous to wild- 


ar strain over non-reciprocal ex- 
pectations is recorded with regard to 


the generalized subordination felt by 
students in their relations with faculty 
in contrast to faculty hopes of student 
maturity; such strain appears a prob- 
able consequence of the characteristic 
combination of teaching and examining 
functions in the same faculty members. 

Particularly interesting observations 
are presented for the development of a 
collective perspective on student coop- 
eration. The rules and beliefs pertinent 
to this perspective clearly include ele- 
ments analogous to the restriction. of 
output observed in industry; it is note- 
worthy that such collective settings of 
work ceilings need not depend upon 
major conflicts of interest between sub- 
ordinates and superiors, since both 
faculty and student want the student to 
become a competent doctor. Nor is à 
certain degree of student autonomy 
absent from other areas: the direction 
in which effort should be put forth, 
excessive emphasis on the “practical, 
etc. Such autonomy needs to be taken 
into account if a faculty tries to improve 
medical education. 

This reviewer was impressed by four 
conclusions, each warranted by the ma- 
terial presented: 1, The sociological ap- 
proach to the material provides chal- 
lenging data for medical faculty and 
for other students of education. 2. In- 
terview data cannot be relied upon tO 
furnish dependable information about 
the matters considered, Observations of 
students in action are necessary. 3. Fac- 
ulty disappointment in medical students 
is common. 4, The medical instructional 
process seems to depend upon verbal 
goals that are not related to any theory 
of education (as has also been noted in 
Sanford's The American College). SP% 
cifically, abstract goals are over-empha- 
sized and the compelling influence on 
students of the immediate situation '* 
under-emphasized. How to reinforce the 
desired responses in those immediate 
situations, or how to provide different 
ly the 
i 


immediate situations, are probab 
kind of questions to be answered 
medical student conduct is to approach 
faculty expectations more closely. Re 
long as this approach is neglected, hs 
long will present dissatisfactions yi 
medical (and other) education continue: 
The observations presented are in n? 
way unique to this medical school. 


RravigwanLE Books Nor REVIEWED 


CP 


tion 


does not succeed in publishing 
reviews of every book its sclec- 
tell it to In a 
, there have been books 
borderline appro- 
it has been 


processes review. 
number of cases 
originally judged of 
which 
to find willing re- 


priateness and for 
exceedingly difficult 
viewers, In such cases, after trying à 
d reviewers, CP is 
that so much 
book 


dozen or so nominate 
likely to give up, deciding 

pushes the 
egory of rejection. 
to review, Or €X- 
ng a review 
including in 
part of the 


reluctance to review 


properly into the 


In other cases, failure 
ceptional delay in publishir 
is due to human fallibility, 
some cases death, on the 
once-would-be reviewer 

CP worries about such instances. It 
the fact that it fails in 
to review all significant 

And it worries, 
, about the unre- 


mind's eye it sees 


worries about 
its aspiration 
books in psychology. 
with simple empathy 
viewed author. In its 
him anxiously thumbing through every 
issue of the journal without finding any 
mention of his work. During the last 
v CP. has felt it proper to write to à 


yea 
number of such authors telling them 
what it knows about the non-appear- 


ance of the review in which they have 


rstandable interest. 


an unde 
form and content 


Typical of both the 


of such letters is the following one: 


Dear —— —— 
It seems likely that you have some 
c fact that CP has not 


concern about th 
ied a review of your book 
_ ___—, I think you are 
I am not at all 


yet carr 


due an accounting. While 
sure I can explain what happened, I 


can at least give you some relevant facts. 


Our records show that wc received 
your book from the publisher on July 22. 
1961, and on the same day acknowledged 
it. On August 1st the book was referred. 
along with some others to one of our 
consultants. On August 9th, we received 
from our consultant a recommendation 
that the book be given a review of from 
800 to 1,000 words and that any one of 
three named individuals was competent 
to review it. By August 23rd, the second 
individual nominated had been asked to 
do the review and had accepted the 
assignment, with a deadline of October 
15th. The book was mailed to the re- 
viewer on August 24th. On August 29th 
we received a card saying he had re- 
ceived the book. On October 2nd wc 
sent our routine and gentle reminder 
that his deadline was approaching. On 
November 5th we sent him a card re- 
minding him that the review was late. 
On December 3rd. we sent him another 
card with the same content. On January 
12th the editor wrote him a letter trying 
to be firm but also trying to present a 
face-saving way for him to back out of 
the assignment. On January 25th, we 
had a letter saying that he had been ill 
that he would send in a review at 
an early date. On March Ist another 
letter went out from the editor. Since 
that date, now three weeks past, we've 
not had a word. 

It is now a good guess that the poten- 
tial reviewer is in some kind of serious 
trouble. I will now write him. I hope 
without flagellating him. that we will 
have to give up on him and try some 
one else. I suppose we'd better ask the 
publishers for another copy of your book. 
We are very sad about the whole affair. 
But along with the morc admirable and 
enjoyable attributes of humanity that are 
involved in this enterprise. I suppose we 
have to expect some human fallibility also. 

We will move as rapidly as possible to 
secure, process and publish a review of 
(Sincerely yours.) 


but 


your book. 


readers should, and perhaps 


CP 


about the books 
accepted as appropriate for review but 


will, want to know 
whose reviews have been held up for 
a long time by one kind or another of 
human fallibility. The collection of such 
books includes those on the following 
list. All these books will probably be 
reviewed. When and if the reviews ap- 
pear, CP readers will not know, of 
course, whether the review was done by 


the original nominee, come 


alive, or by a newly selected. reviewer. 


recently 


Cattell, Raymond B. & Ivan H. Scheier. 
The Meaning and Measurement of Neu- 
roticism and Anxiety. Ronald Press, 1961. 

Cowen, Emory, L., Rita P. Underburg. 
Ronald T. Verillo, & Frank G. Benham. 
Adjustment to Visual Disability in Ado- 
lescence. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1961. 

Earl, C. J. C. Subnormal Personalities, 
Their Clinical Investigation and Assess- 
ment. Williams and Wilkins, 1961. 

Gordon, William J. J. Synectics: the 
Development of Creative Capacity. Har- 
pers, 1961. 

Hauser, Philip M. Population Perspec- 
tives. Rutgers University Press. 1961. 

Kolb. Lawrence, C., Richard L. Mas- 
land & Robert E. Cooke. (Eds.) Mental 
Retardation. Williams & Wilkins, 1962. 

McClelland, David C. The achieving 
society. Van Nostrand, 1961. 

MacDonald, John M. The Murderer 
and His Victim. Charles C. Thomas. 
1961. 

Madison, Peter. Freud's Concept of 
Repression and Defense: Its Theoretical 
and Observational Language. University 
of Minnesota Press, 1961. 

Moscovici, Serge. La Psychanalyse: 
son Image et son Public. Presses Univer- 
sitaire de France, 1961. 

Rigney, Francis J. & L. Douglas Smith. 
The Real Bohemia. Basic Books, 1961. 

Rothstein, Jerome (Ed.) Mental Re- 
tardation: Readings and Resources. Holt. 
Reinhart & Winston, 1961. 

Thorpe, W. H. & O. L. Zangwill. 
(Eds.) Current Problems in Animal Be- 
havior. Cambridge University Press, 1961. 

Westoff, Charles F. & Robert G. Pot- 
ter, Jr.. Philip C. Sagi. & Elliot G. Mish- 
ler. Family Growth in Metropolitan 
Princeton University 


America. Press 


1961. 
White, Mary Alice & Myron W. Harris, 
The School Psychologist. Harper, 1961 


In addition to these books CP has in 
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its files the records on another dozen 
non-reviewed books that were received 
many months ago and that were judged 
appropriate for review. The reasons for 
delay are different for each of these 
books. Some of them seem to be books 
that are either so big or so difficult, or 
both, that only a very rare kind of 
person will agree to tackle the job of 
reviewing. On one of them, the thir- 
teenth person asked has agreed to do 
the review; he now seems to be regret- 
üng the agreement but will probably 
come through. 


Now-PsvcHoLocoicAL WRITING BY 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


M.x psychologists have and ply 
competencies and achieve positions that 
are ostensibly not connected at all with 
the psychologists usual role. Frank 
Stanton is President of Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Leonard Carmichael is 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, John Gardner presides over the 
Carnegie Corporation. There are also 
a number of prestigeous presidents of 
colleges and universities and dozens of 
distinguished deans. At what some 
would regard as a lower level, there are 


part-time or ex-professional singers and 


equally professional musical instrumen- 
talists. And a 


a still lower level, there 
is Garry Boring, the champion wood 
chopper, in his age bracket, in eastern 
Maine and there is Boring’s successor 
on CP, who is the best brick-layer and 
stonemason on his block. But CP is not 
interested in any of these. It is mainly 
interested in psychologists who write 
and read psychological books. But it is 
also interested in psychologists who 
write books that have no apparent con- 
nection with the professional pattern. 
For example, there is Walter Toman, 
who writes short stories, and S. S, 
Stevens who writes about skiing; there 
is Harold McCurdy who writes poetry 
and Molly Harrower who does the 
same, but differently. There is A. A. 
Roback, who has recently edited and 
contributed to the Albert 
Schweitzer’s Realms (Sci-Art Publishers, 
1961). And, of course, there is Fred 
Skinners Walden Two. CP is 
probably not going to review any of the 


volume /n 


very 


non-psychological writings of psycholo- 
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gists, but it can quite properly be inter- 
ested in them, if for no other reason 
than to cultivate, and perhaps to pass 
along, the impression that psychologists 
are a creative crowd, whose literary 
talents are neither confined to nor con- 
strained by psychology. CP would be 


happy to receive information from au- 
thors or their friends on psychologists’ 
non-psychological writings and would 
welcome comments on why the writing 
was done and on what connection ex- 
ists, if any, between a psychological 
orientation and the writing. 


Personality, Modal and Otherwise 


Yehudi A. Cohen 


Social Structure and Personality: A Casebook. New York: Holt. Rinchart 
and Winston, 1961. Pp. xiv + 528. $7.50. 


Robert H. Dalton 


Personality and Social Interaction. Boston: D, C. Heath, 1961. Pp. x + 381. 


$6.00. 


Reviewed by DaxiEL. R. Miter 


The author of the first book listed above, 
Yehudi Cohen, is an anthropologist with 
a degree from Yale University and with 
extensive field experience. He has taught 
at the Albert Einstein College of Me 


f di- 
cine and at Columbia 


,and but recently 
has gone moderately west to the De- 
partment of Sociology at the Univ 
of Chicago. Robert Dalton, author of 
the second book, took his PhD in edu- 
cation and bsychology at Harvard Uni- 
versily, where he 


Murray’s clinic, 


ersity 


Spent a year in Henry 
After some years at 
clinical work, he moved to Cornell Uni- 
versity where he is Professor of Child 
Development and Family Relationships 
and Professor of Psychology. He has 
recently begun a study of the effect of 
multiple mothering on personality de- 
velopment in the Virgin Islands. The 
reviewer, Daniel R, Miller, is a Stanford 
PhD who is now Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Michigan and a 
Research Associate at Michigan’s Insti- 
tute of Social Research. Baliieen Stan- 
ford and Ann Arbor, he served as a 
neuropsychiatric assistant at Stanford- 
Lane Hospital, as an occupational 
analyst for the US. War Manpower 
Commission, as a management consult- 
ant for the Los Angeles Personnel In- 
stitute, and as a Project director for the 
National Development Research Coun- 


cil. Presently he is engrossed in rescarch 
on interpersonal relationships and mi 
ports his own committment to the view 
that the integration of sociological and 
psychological theory is a minimal re- 
quisite for building a science of per 
sonality. 


ritst the fundamental difference 
A in the content of these books tends 
to be blurred by their many similarities: 
As their primary goal, both Cohen and 
Dalton try to define principles which 
explain the associations between pe! 
sonality and society. Both authors cone 
centrate on associations which ate 
relevant to social interaction and the life 
cycle, and both authors describe the! 
psychological variables in the language 
of motivation, perception and learning: 
The books even resemble each other 
in organization, theoretical bi: and 
style of writing. The primary virtues of 
both volumes derive from their. being 
organized around detailed case illustra- 
tions which were chosen because the) 
illustrate particular y 
"c 


principles. 
are discussed with a balance that refle 
the many years that were devoted ! 
their preparation. As his illustrations: 
Cohen provides selections from papers 
most of them empirical, from the psy- 


o 


chological, sociological, and anthropo- 
logical literature; Dalton reports clinical 
diagnoses and interviews with three 
people and their families. Both authors 
write with great clarity, both communi- 
cate their obvious enthusiasm for their 
particular theoretical positions, and both 
betray a relative indifference to meth- 
odological issues, such as the use of 
controls or the validity of subjective 
observation and projective tests. 
There the similarity ends. As might 
be expected of a psychologist, Dalton 
places great stress on individual differ- 
ences, and employs the relatively ab- 
stract concepts and principles—rein- 
forcement, functional autonomy, valence, 
superego—that popular among 


members of his profession. Cohen, who 
social structure, 
topic of indi- 


are 


is more interested in 
explicitly rules out the ; 
vidual differences as irrelevant to his 
subject matter, and confines himself to 
the modal personality. Since he employs 


only those psychological variables that 
help him to answer his predominantly 
sociological questions, his comments on 
personality tend to be much less syste- 
matic than are those of Dalton. In a few 
instances Cohen would have done well 
ention. tO psychological 
he treats psychosis 
»rformance 


to pay more atte 
theory and findings: 
erms of poor p* 
ignoring the rele- 
he seems to 


primarily in te 
of roles, for 
vant dynamic h 
make the implicit assumption that pun- 
extinguishes behavior. 

xpected of an anthro- 


imple, 
theorie 


ishment 

As might be ¢ 
pologist, Cohen 
roblems as the eff 
rns. of ecological and 


concentrates on such 
ects of various pat- 


pi 4 4 
1 social organiza- 


te : : 
tion on socialization, personality. traits 
required for the successful functioning 


, and the effects of insti- 
onality processes of 
Iton thinks his prin- 
people 


of institutions, 
tutions on the pers 
adults. Although Da 
ciples pertain to interacting 
within society, he sometimes displays a 
surprising tendency to underplay social 
interaction in favor of individual psy- 
and he generally neglects social 
organization except for some un: te- 
references to the family. His 
comments about society seem 
Cohen's rich 
ferences to 


chology, 


matic 

sketchy 
bare indeed compared to 
and generally systematic re 
kinship, economics, the law, the army, 


and other systems whose stability and 


interdependence he relates to modal 
personality. 


y m is one other major difference 
between the two books. Writing for stu- 
dents of psychology who have had only 
the introductory course, Dalton is more 
intent on covering basic principles than 
on raising questions either by citing 
contradictory evidence or by speculating 
about interesting. implications of the 
positions he presents. Cohen is obviously 
addressing his book to a more advanced 
group of undergraduates in sociology 
and anthropology: he does not always 
define his terms, and he umes some 
acquaintance with conceptions of social 
organization. As intent on stimulating 
thinking as he is on introducing the 
reader to particular theories, he devotes 
much of his effort to evaluation, often 
adverse, of the papers he has reprinted, 
and to speculative. proposals of many 
new hypotheses most of which have not 
yet been tested. He many 
studies of toilet training and personality, 
for example, because they provide in- 
formation about the timing but not the 
methods; he 


criticizes 


strictness of the mothe 
analyzes the self into dimensions and 
suggests. possible methods of measuring 
them; he postulates associations such as 
those between the variables of social 
isolation, degree of puritanism, and the 
socialization He field 
studies to support his contention that 
the rate of psychosis varies with the 


institutionalized help that a society pro- 


process. cites 


vides the incipient psychotic. Even when 
the reader disagrees with some of these 
positions he is very stimulated, and he 
cannot help but feel that they are at 
the heart of the theoretical issues Cohen 


is attempting to clarify. 


In summary, we have here two care- 
fully planned, clearly written volumes 
with reciprocal strengths and weak- 
ach book does a superior job 


ness 
on a different part of the same general 
area of problems, and each is strong 
where the other is weak. A choice be- 
tween them may be very difficult. for 
ing to teach 


the instructor who is t 
a thought-provoking course on the rela- 
tionships between personality and soci- 


ety. But why make a choice? I recom- 


mend that he assign both books. 


Why are 
ever-increasing 
numbers of 
psychologists 
and 
psychiatrists 
studying 

the works of 
AYN RAND? 


Read 
NATHANIEL 
BRANDEN'S 


WHO IS 
AYN RAND? 


An analysis of the novels of 
Ayn Rand, from the stand- 
point of ethics, psychology 
and esthetics. 


With 
a biographical essay 


by Barbara Branden 
$3.95 


RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 
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BOOKS FOR PSYCHOLOGY COURSES HE. 
FROM HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


New, 3rd Edition of the widely 
used text by ERNEST R. HILGARD 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Significant updating, a more ii 
à stronger emphasis on theory, 
throughout are among the imp 
of the celebrated introduction 
chology. Contains a s 


itegrated ordering of the material. 
and a functional use of two colors 
ortant features in this new edition 
to the principles and data of psy- 
ummary and suggestions for further reading 
at the end of each chapter. Glossary; Reference and Index. Over 
250 illustrations (photos, charts, drawings and diagrams); 81 
tables. 678 pages, $7.75. 

B Now ready—complete program of supplementary aids: a 
new Test Item File, Instructor’s Manual, and a Student Guide 
that has been fundamentally changed, with programed units 
now accounting for over half the material. 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AS 
MEASURES OF INTELLECTUAL 
MATURITY: A Revision and Extension 
of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 


Dale B. Harris 


of the earlier text. Measurement of due 
ligence by Drawings, by Florence L. Goodenough. incluc We 
à restandardization of the Goodenough Draw-a-Man scale, plu: 


SR à z " ication: 
a new standardization of a Draw-a-Woman scale. Publication 
Spring, 1963. 


A complete revision o 


ed — LEE J. CRONBACH'S 


noted text, in à thoroughly revised 2nd Edition 


Soon to be publish 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
January publication: the new edition of the most widely used text 
one that “has become a standard of com- 


in the field and the 
—Psychologi- 


r educational psychologies.” 


parison for othe 
cal Bulletin. 


m Dr. Cronbach’s text. long the pre-eminent book in its field, 
retains in this revision the distinctive features of the earlier edi- 
tion. At the same time, the book places great emphasis on cogni- 
tive-intellectual learning and on the research and_ theoretical 
foundations of modern educational psychology. In addition, the 
new edition provides extended treatment. of subjects that have 
grown rapidly in importance. such as divergent. (or creative) 
thinking and learning by discovery. A further refinement is the 
enriched discussion of “adventurous teaching. and the. deeper 
explanations of the psychological bases for educational principles. 
In sum, the 2nd Edition is marked by substantial new stress on 
intellectual development and learning and by a theoretical back- 
eround that will provide prospective teachers with a firm under- 
standing of how and why students learn. Prob. 768 pages. $7.50. 


is under the editorship of Ernest R. Hilgard and 
lication examination copies will be 
eserve your copy now. In prepar- 
test questions by Jacob 


m The text 
Willard B. Spalding. Pre-pub 
available in December. Please T 
separate booklet of objective 


ation: rat c t 
Orleans, University of Nevada. 
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1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 


Incisive Ideas 
from the Soviet Union 


L. S. Vygotsky ( Edited and translated by Eugenia Hanfmann and Gertrude 


Vakar) 


Thought and Language. New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. v + 168. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Susan M. Ervin 


Lev Semenovich Vygotsky at the time 
of his death in 1934 was Professor of 
Psychology at the Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, Moscow University, and was serv- 
ing as editor of several psychological 
journals. He is best known in the United 
States for two articles, “Thought in 
Schizophrenia,” (Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiatr., 1934, 31) and “Thought and 
Speech,” (Psychiatry, 1939, 2: 1). Susan 
M. Ervin, a Michigan PhD, holds an 
assistant professorship in the Depart- 
ment of Speech and is a research asso- 
ciate at the Center for Human Learning 
at the University of California in Berke- 
ley. She has been studying linguistics 
for some years and has participated in 
the summer institutes of the Linguistics 
Society of America. She has also worked 
in the Southwest Project in Compara- 
tive Psycholinguistics, there conducting 
a study of Navaho bilinguals. Her per- 
sisting research interest centers on the 


language of children as well as on 
bilingualism. 


ERE, after 23 years, is the book that 
H readers of Vygotsky’s Psychiatry 
article, “Thought and Speech,” have 
been awaiting. One reads it with aston- 


ishment and delight, and with some 
sadness. The book shines with original- 
ity, penetration, and civilized breadth; 
it is the posthumous publication of a 
man who died in his prime after ten 
highly productive years as a psycholo- 
gist. Piaget, in a supplement, speaks of 
his sorrow at discovering so late the 
similarity of his and Vygotsky's con- 
cerns. What a dialogue this would have 


been; we have a tantalizing glimpse in 
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their insightful 
other's work. 


comments on each 

Vygotsky's central interest was the 
development of the higher mental func- 
tions. His publications deal with child 
development, education, and psychopa- 
thology. He is probably best known in 
this country for the test of conceptual 
thinking employed by Hanfmann and 
Kasanin in studies of schizophrenia. In 


this book the focus is on the relation 


of thought and speech, as it ch 
with education and development. 

Thought and speech are, Vygotsky 
argues, separate functions. There is pre- 
verbal thought, as shown in the problem- 
solving of animals and infants, 
many activi 


anges 


, and in 
5 of men, such as tool- 
using. And there is preintelle 


nonintellectual—speech, as witness the 
communication of animals, much social 
communication in humans, and routin- 
ized grectings and emotional expressions, 
Vygotsky is critical of attempts either 
to merge thought with non-y 
or to view 


ctual—or 


ocal speech, 
the two functions as inde- 
pendent. Throughout the book he treats 
their mutual relations and the factors 


leading to Convergence and divergence 
between them, 


Two themes are perva 


: ive: one is that 
rational ] 


anguage consists of symbols 
for conceptual categories. The other is 
that language evolves as a device for 
mediating the adaptation of the 
ism, and should be viewed in te 
its functional context. 


organ- 
rms of 


In studying conceptual. development, 
Vygotsky Was critical of methods de- 
pendent on verbal Tesponses, since they 
relied too heavily on. verbal skills, and 


did not permit analysis of intellectual 


processes as they occurred. His block- 
sorting techniques were devised as solu- 
tions for these difficulties. In the course 
of using these techniques he found, ‘in 
addition to the formation of categories 
based on a common attribute, a great 
variety of types of thinking, The de- 
scription of development from syncretic 
images, and complexes, to abstract cate- 
gories has been made familiar to us: 
Werner and Bruner, for example, have 
dealt with similar phenomena. Piaget 
comments that he would describe de- 
velopmental change not in terms of 
types of but. in 
terms of changing mental operations 
themselves, Since Vygotsky was himself 
ical of techniques that dealt with 
results rather than processes, they would 
probably have agreed on this point. This 
is one area in which the evidence since 
Vygotsky’s time has considerably en- 
riched our knowledge. In addition to a 
discussion of developmental changes. 
Vygotsky shows that there is evidence 
of the various types of thinking in 
adult behavior, such as in historical 
changes in word meanings. But like 
others of his day, he seems to have be- 
lieved that the capacity for conceptual 
abstraction was peculiar to adults m 
technologically advanced societies; here 
Lévy-Bruhl’s influence is apparent. 
Vygotsky was concerned with the re- 
lation between conceptual structures and 
word meanings, for he argued that we 
can understand the acquisition of lan- 
guage only in terms of the “complexes 
used by the child. At certain points he 


nage i ce. 
makes a distinction between referen 
ent 


resulting categories 


meaning, and sense. The same refer 
may be described or named by words 
with different meanings; he uses the 
example “the victor at Jena” and ros 
loser at Waterloo." Sense seems to on 
ence! 


to connotation and is heavily influ 
the 


by context of occurrence. Sense is 
à of all the psychological even! 
aroused by a word; meaning is its stable 
core. Here his most useful remarks ar 
those 
adult 


guage acquisition. 


sum 


; 3 ;ceni 
concerning the relation is 

i 3 s; an 
and child meanings during 


—ÉÁÁ. 
[amem the most fascinating ar 
A TS >in 
novel sections of the book are thost 
. . “tions 
which the author discusses the functior 


of speech. Vygotsky begins by criticizing 
Piaget's treatment of egocentric speech. 
For Piaget, egocentric speech was an 
index to egocentrism or “centrism” of 
thinking, to the inability of children to 
take a frame of reference independent 
of their own position. For Vygotsky, 
egocentrism in speech was a phenome- 
non of interest in itself. He was so 
interested by Piaget’s data that he went 
on to amplify many points by experi- 
mentation. He disagreed on the inter- 
pretation of the place of egocentric 
monologues in the development of the 
child. He thought that Piaget empha- 


"d too strongly the autism of young 
aptive character 
“Autistic 


SI 
children and the non-ad: 
of their thinking and behavior. 
thought—the original opposite of realis- 
tic thought in Piaget’s scheme—is, in 
our opinion, a late development, a result 
of realistic thought and of its corollary, 
thinking in concepts, which leads to à 
degree of autonomy from reality and 
thus. permits satisfaction in fantasy of 
the needs frustrated in life.” He viewed 
the primitive methods of thought as 
being adaptive, in terms of the infor- 
mation available to the child; for this, 
Piaget accuses him of “bio-social opt- 
mism." 

ent in Vygot- 
ssibilities of 
process of 


Optimism is also evid 
sky's greater focus on the po 
artificially speeding up the 
development. Though both 
this was possible, Piaget has throughout 
his work been more concerned with the 
limitations, Vygotsky with the possibili- 
ties of education. “The child thinks 
syncretically in matters of which he has 
no knowledge or experience but does 
not resort to syncretism in relation to 
familiar things or things within easy 
reach of practical checking—and the 
number of these depends on the method 


A ous 
of education. 


pue most brilliant contribu- 
tion to developmental psychology was 
his analysis of the functional roots of 
language. He discusses the gestures of 
animals, as involving affective expres- 
social emotions, and rudimentary 
g—the precursors of 


naming 


agreed that 


sion, 
grasping Or pointin 
child's first pointing or 
He believed that the failure of 
s to acquire language—vocal or 


the 
words. 
primate 


not—was in the intellectual operations 
required, namely, abstract categorizing. 
Sapir's treatment of linguistic categories 
was familiar to him, including the no- 
tion of a phoneme as a category at one 
level. In the child he saw a series of 
stages, beginning with preintellectual— 
affective and social—speech, and pre- 
verbal thought, next the growth of prac- 
tical intelligence, and the learning of 
linguistic forms, then the use of external 
operations as aids in the solution of 
internal problems. Last, there is a stage 
of turning inward of external opera- 
tions, the tuming of egocentric speech 
into thought. Vygotsky saw “egocentric 
speech” as functional, as either expres- 
sive or rationally manipulative. He 
found that the frequency of such speech 
increased as a child was frustrated in 
reaching his goals, that it influenced his 
activities—perhaps as a mediator—and 
that its frequency decreased in the ab- 
nce of an audience. Speech is, he 
is learned 

is used 


sei 
argues, social in its origins. It 
from others and at first it 
entirely for affective and social func- 
tions. Only with time does it come to 
have self-directive properties that even- 
tually result in internalized verbal 
thought. 

Vygotsky and Pia 
meaning of “social. 
socialization of language as it became 
increasingly communicative. His de- 
scriptions of children’s repetitions of 
stories and of explanations are excellent 
examples of social but not socialized 
speech. For him, successful communica- 
tion results from the maturing of mental 
operations, and may fail even between 
adults. Vygotsky, in contrast, empha- 
sized that speech was initially entirely 
social, only later acquiring differentiated 
functions; even egocentric speech was 
social in his sense, and decreased in the 
absence of an audience. The acquisition 
of language itself, initially non-intellec- 
carries with it, as the child speaks 


et disagreed in the 
Piaget spoke of the 


tual, 
with others, the gradual acquisition of 
similar conceptual structures in speakers 
of a language. Language thus is not 
merely a consequence; it is interwoven 
with and actively influences mental 
processes. The increasing use of speech 
for mediation of behavior even when 
the child is alone implies that language 


is an important device for social control, 


so that "socialization" occurs not only 
in speech but through it in language- 
mediated behavior as well. Vygotsky's 
collaborators continued after his death 
to explore experimentally the transition 
of external to internal controls. 

This book was suppressed shortly 
after its initial publication in the Soviet 
Union in 1934, but it was reprinted in 
1956 and was followed by another vol- 
ume of papers Research on verbal 
behavior has blossomed in the Soviet 
Union since the early 1950's, and Vy- 
gotsky has had a great influence. For- 
tunately, there is available now a variety 
of translations: Works of the Institute 
of High Nervous Activity, Pathophysio- 
logical Series, Vol. 2; The Central 
Nervous System and Behavior; and most 
pertinent to Vygotsky's work the studies 
of Luria and his associates reported in 
The Role of Speech in the Regulation 
of Normal and Abnormal Behavior, and 
in Speech and the Development of 
Mental Processes in the Child. 

The translators have been superb edi- 
tors as well, and have selected termi- 
nology and phrasing which has con- 
tributed to the impression of current 
relevance. In addition, it was Dr. 
Hanfmann who had the happy thought 
of sending the manuscript to Professor 
Piaget, whose reply is a jewel of con- 
ciseness and clarity, and throws light 
both on his own work and on Vygotsky 

The appearance of this book casts 
the research of the intervening three 
decades into startling perspective; much 
that Vygotsky said remains fresh and 
incisive today. We can only wonder 
whether the translation curtain conceals 


On the day of Cromwell's death, when 
Newton was sixteen, a great storm raged 
all over England. He used to say, in 
his old age, that on that day he made 
his first purely scientific experiment. To 
ascertain the force of the wind, he first 
jumped with wind and then against it; 
and, by comparing these distances with 


other treasures. 


the extent of his own jump on a calm 
day, he was enabled to compute the 
force of the storm. When the wind blew 
thereafter, he used to say it was so many 
feet strong. 


—James PARTON 
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psychology books that probe new areas... 


THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF MEANING 


By Ernest Becker 


The author follows the methodological path of the physical sciences to develop a new, 
unified approach to building a science of man. He draws material from all the social 


disciplines to explore the central human problem—the challenge of our time—in the light 
of twentieth-century rational skepticism. 


Mr. Becker proposes that the new science of human behavior be based on a view of man 
in relation to symbolic activity and historical change, focusing on man's sense of self- 
value. His critique of psychiatry as an inherently conservative social institution provides 
illuminating insights on this relationship. 
Among the topics covered: development of self-ob 
of anxiety in human action, the fictional nature of 
importance of the Oedipal transition, and the centr 


jectivity in man, the fundamental role 
man's psychological action world, the 
al role of self-esteem in human nature. 

$5.00 


THEORIES OF THE MIND 


Edited by Jordan Scher 


The essays are organized in three main groups. “Mi ip? ; 
Pues ZA) Seg 5 nd as Brain” embodies the biological 
approach. “Mind as Participation” is based on the distinction between mind as sting ind 


as process. “Mind as Method” is a collection of studi i 
eventually be combined to weld a whole view of T Sp i ie ai 


EXPERIENCING AND THE CREATION OF MEANING 


A Philosophical and Psychological Approach to the Subjective 
By Eugene T. Gendlin 


ee a hy ees in the formulation of concepts and conceptual structures is 
i vos his ps: work. Although this relationship has always been a central 

derstand pO RNE psyc pud study has been seriously hampered by a gap in 
understanding o € prelogical di i : : “pajp? 
experience. PER mension of experience. which the author terms "felt 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE A Division of The Macmillan Company 
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sharpen scientific techniques 


RORSCHACH SCIENCE 


Readings in Theory and Method 
Edited by Michael Hirt 


This book is designed to encourage more critical evaluation of Rorschach d 

to stimulate basic research in areas where vital information is still lackin Pto i vds 
these aims, the editor has selected nineteen readings to provide a dE f : i qeu 
and, by close scrutiny of Rorschach technique, to clarify fundamental ieee 


measuring behavior. 

specialists like Wittenborn, Cronbach, Hertz, and Zubin, cover 
ve method, scoring, validity, reliability, and the current 
$8.50 


The selections, written by 
such central topics as the projecti 


status of the Rorschach in psychological science. 


A Reader in Social Psychology 

Edited by Bartlett H. Stoodley 

s by leading psychologists, sociologists, and social anthropologists are 
organized to focus on group contributions to the self. In selection and arrangement, the 
readings reinforce a significant new trend in the study of society: the shift from a primaril 
biological to a primarily social frame of reference. The editor takes still a further ur 
by highlighting the central role of social structure. 2 


Among the distinguished contributors: Arnheim, Gold, Hawkes, Klineberg, Maslow 
$7.50 


Fifty-three reading: 


Pettigrew. 


FORMAL THEORIES OF MASS BEHAVIOR 


By William N. McPhee, with contributions by Harry Milholland, Jack Ferguson, and 


Robert E. Smith 

ehavior in social situations are expressed in mathematical or com 

nalyses cover such elements as mass communications, mass culture 
Be pines grec P . i 

A brief introduction outlines the relations among them j 


Five theories of mass b 

puter language. These a 

and mass consumption. 
The five theoretical models: natural learning and 

: aE Se popular renown, survi i 

culture, the logic of addiction, a theory of informal social influence, a ee ec das 

2 or. 

$5.95 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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Racial Attitudes in Africa's South 


Cyril A. Rogers and C. Frantz 


Racial Themes in Southern Rhodesia: 


White Population. New Haven: Y. 
427. $6.75. 


The Attitudes and Behavior of the 


ale University Press, 1962. Pp. v + 


Reviewed by Tuomas F. PETTIGREW 


Cyril Rogers, one of the authors, is a 
native New Zealander who received 
his PhD from the University of London 
in 1952. He went back home for a while 
to teach at Auckland University Col- 
lege, but is now on the faculty of the 
University College of Rhodesia and Nya- 
saland where he is lecturing in education. 
His earlier publications include the book, 
Measuring Intelligence in New Zealand 
(1956). Charles Frantz, the other au- 
thor, received his PhD in Social An- 
thropology in 1958 from the University 
of Chicago and currently is Associate 
Professor of Anthropology at Portland 
State College, Oregon. Before settling 
in Oregon he served almost two years 
as a research professor at the University 
College of Rhodesia where he worked 
under the Sponsorship of the University 
of Chicago's African Universities Pro- 
gram. Thomas F. Pettigrew is just about 
the man CP said he was in May, 1962 
(p. 174), except he may have improved 
4 bit on an already impressive record 
for promptness in turning in CP re- 
views. He still is a Lecturer in Social 
Psychology in the Social Relations De- 
partment of Harvard University, and is 
still engaged in research on the person- 
ality of the American Negro. 


OR ALL that has been written in re- 
ps decades about the need for 
rescarch, exceptionally 
little has been conducted in many of the 


cultural 


realms of psychology—even in such an 


appropriate realm as racial attitudes, 
Consequently this volume is of special 
interest, for it is an extended report 
of a prodigious attempt to survey with 
modern techniques the attitudes of the 
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white population of Southern Rhodesia 


toward racially discriminatory laws and 
customs. 

Despite interruption by a govern- 
ment-declared racial "emergency" and 
some hostile reaction in the press, data 
were collected during 1959 from a 
stratified probability sample of 500 
whites throughout all of Southern Rho- 
desia. The non-response ap- 
parently low (pp. 7 -76), and the sam- 
ple's final composition closely resembles 
census figures (pp. 
feat in a taut with racial 
anxiety. This success demonstrates that 
rigorous race research and polling tech- 
niques are feasible in Africa when 
curate census data are available, 

Unfortunately 
with 


rate wa 


55-70) —no mean 


country 


ac- 


, the questionnaire used 
this carefully-drawn 
disappointingly narrow when 
with all of the rich e 
theoretical tools that could be brought 
to bear in this unique situation, No 
Personality measures whatsoever are 
employed, and projective 
are cavalierly dismissed as 
difficult to qua 
are data for 
other 


sample is 
compared 
mpirical and 


techniques 
being too 
ntify (pp, 42-43). There 
14. census variables, but 
of particular 
social Psychologists and sociologists are 
neglected, Indeed, even attitudes toward 
Africans are not directly tapped. Rather, 
reliance is placed in 
taining 66 ite 
of common 


areas interest. to 


an instrument con- 
ms covering a wide v 
practices that 
against Africans, Since 
are written 
have the 


variety 
discriminate 
all of these items 
me direction and 
same four fixed 
ternatives, it see 
set” play 


in the sar 


response al- 
ain that “response 
an Important, though undis- 


role in the data (some respon- 
dents complained that there 


ms cer 


cussed, 


was no 


"balance of tone" in the questionnaire, 
p. 78). 

Nevertheless, the principal findings 
are important and furnish suggestive 
cross-cultural comparisons with similar 
American data. The majority of the 
respondents favored the maintenance 
of racial discrimination in most areas 
of life, though there is more variability 
in attitude than previous speculations 
about the whites of Central Africa 
might have led one to believe. For 
example, legal injustice is not gen- 
erally supported, while the segrega- 
tion of public toilets and swimming 
pools is. When factor analyzed, a large 
general factor emerges (probably heavily 
determined by response set), followed 
by a number of smaller factors which 
relate well to the various arcas covered 
—legal justice, physical separation, edu- 
cational Opportunities, political control, 
etc. 


L would have been interesting had 
the census data been used as guideline 
variables in the factor analysis; instead. 
they are handled one-by-one in separate 
analyses with little attention to their 
interactions (save for pp. 313-316). Sex. 
age (—.07), rural-urban residence, and 
income (—.01) do not relate significantly 
to the attitude scale, contrary to many 
American findings. But length of resi- 
dence in Southern Rhodesia (—.17); 
country of birth, education (+.41 » Ge 
cupational status, type of business, 
ethnicity, political party, and religious 
affiliation all significantly relate 1n 
meaningful and expected ways. A num- 
ber of these correlates, particularly the 


first two, suggest that conformity pies 
sures are as important in shaping racial 
attitudes in Southern. Rhodesia as they 
have been shown to be in South Africa 
and in the southern United States (PP: 
38-39). 

Other comparisons with the southern 
United States will be of special interest 
to American readers, too. Though the 
ratio of Africans to whites is 12:1 (P 


A F 2 " egal 

12), interracial marriages are leg 
D OR: anc 

(though very rare, p. 25, p. 283), a j 
there has been no Ku Klux Klan anc 


only threats of lynching (p. 26, p. y 
in. Southern Rhodesia, there are stil 
many striking parallels. "There is th« 


same emphasis on separate-but-equal 
racial facilities, supported by an "anti- 
amalgamation" doctrine (pp. 324-327) 
but tinged with guilt (p. 222, p. 333). 
Even Harry Golden’s "vertical. plan” 
may have validity there, for the respon- 
dents wish to maintain segregation at 
sitting facilities more than at standing 
facilities (p. 98). And the "white man's 
rank order of discrimination," held by 
Gunnar Myrdal to apply to the South, 
is quite similar in Southern. Rhodesia 
(p. 325); the major differences involve 
relatively less insistence on deferent 
etiquette and more on denying the bal- 
lot than in the South. 

Furthermore, both regions are now 
rapidly changing. Recent laws in South- 
em Rhodesia make multiracial trade 
unions possible and signs demanding 


racial separation are disappearing from 
post offices, and 


some shops, banks, 
Iroad ticket windows (P. 346). 
these 


from 
As in most of our own South, 


modifications have been accepted — 
though the tension and change is com- 
blamed on Communism and 


monl 
i 269). In fact, racial de- 
to “Yankees 
d! Responding 
as study- 
white 


outsiders (p. 
fensiveness even extends 
in both parts of the worl 
to the news that an American wa 
attitudes, one 
his newspaper editor: 
ople surely 
has 


ing their racial 
Rhodesian wrote 
“For sheer audacity these pe 
iscuit factory. One 


take the whole b À 
history 


only to read early American y 
and the way in which they managed their 
own affairs in the middle and late 19th 
century to appreciate their colossal ef- 
frontery. ... We should bar them from 
this country they have settled 
ir own problems” (pp. 368-369). : 
Fascinating as much of this material 
Racial themes in Southern Rho- 
tailed and ponderous that 
it will probably not receive the wide 
readership it deserves. Even chi-square 
formulae (p. 54, p. 89) and the Greek 
derivation of “hierarchial” (p. 105) find 
their way into the text. For use in ad- 
vanced race and survey methodology 
however, this plodding, all- 


style has merit, as do the ex- 
22- 


until 


the 


is, 
desia is so de 


courses, 
inclusive 
tensive 431-item bibliography and 


page index. 
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Adjustment with Responsibility 


Henry Clay Smith 


Personality Adjustment. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xii + 


$6.95. 


Richard S. Lazaris 


617. 


Adjustment and Personality. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xiv + 


503. $6.50. 


Reviewed by RicHaRD L. CUTLER 


The author of the first book considered 
here, Henry Clay Smith, received his 
doctorate from Johns Hopkins and since 
then, except for a brief spell in in- 
dustry, has taught psychology at various 
colleges and universities. He is now As- 
sociate Professor at Michigan State 
University. Richard Lazarus, author of 
the second book, is a Pittsburgh PhD 
who taught at Johns Hopkins and Clark 
Universities before moving, in 1957, to 
the University of California at Berkeley 
where he is now a professor. Earlier he 
co-authored, with Wilson Shaffer, 
Fundamental Concepts in Clinical Psy- 
chology (1952). Richard Cutler, the re- 
viewer, is a product of the University 
of Michigan who evidently found ad- 
justing in Ann Arbor to his liking, for, 
after receiving his PhD there and leav- 
ing for California, he returned home 
after only one year. He is perhaps best 
described as a member of the rare and 
diminishing breed of general psycholo- 
gists, since he maintains a competent 
interest in the field of clinical psychol- 
ogy, personality theory, and perception, 
while keeping alive a major commit- 
ment to teaching. Annually he teaches 
hundreds of students in the University 
of Michigan course on adjustment and 
is presently involved in two major re- 
search projects, one concerned with the 
effectiveness of a program of mental 
health consultation for teachers and the 
other with the perceptual and cognitive 
development of children. To 
round things off he holds a guberna- 
torial appointment to the Michigan 
State Mental Health Commission, a five 


young 


man board responsible for the policies 
governing the operations of the state 
mental health institutions. 


if en of us who teach courses in the 
Psychology of Adjustment are pre- 
sented each year with a significant op- 
portunity. Into our classrooms come 
tens of thousands of undergraduate 
students, bringing with them imperfect 
and occasionally maudlin images of 
psychology. Some have recently been 
exposed to an introductory survey 
course in the field, and meet us discon- 
tented that they have not come to 
understand what psychology is really 
about. Many hold to the public view 
that the essence of our field lies some- 
Sigmund Freud and 
Havelock Ellis. Another group comes 
seeking usable insight into their own, or 
others’, problems. Most will be through 
with a formal exposure to psychology 


where between 


after this course or one more. 

Our opportunity lies in the popu- 
larity of our subject matter, the re- 
ceptivity of our audience, and the possi- 
bility that we may give our students an 
insight into our dependable knowledge 
and frightening ignorance about tov 
normal people manage to get along in a 
complex and stressful world. While it 
may be presumptuous to believe that 
we exert any great force in shaping the 
future of these students, 


: ve may, by 
using our ) 


time well, add 
something to their knowledge of, and 
! ` 
respect for, themselves, human nature 
and the field of psychology. d 


collective 


M 


With this opportunity comes a re- 
sponsibility of equal significance. We 
owe it to both our students and our 
discipline to present what we know and 
what we do not know in a rigorous and 
systematic We need to avoid 
nurturing popular misconceptions about 
solving one's personal problems through 
a knowledge of psychodynamics or 
about the effectiveness of IBM pro- 


way. 


grams in mate-selection, to name but 
two of hundreds. To do less is to de- 
ceive our public and cheapen our 
science. 

The good teacher is concerned with 
making his subject matter attractive 
and interesting to his students. In the 
writing or selection of a textbook, a 
similar concern for palatability should 
exist. But in the substantive area of ad- 
justment, this concern need be less 
paramount than in areas which have 
less intrinsic personal interest. Adjust- 
ment courses are almost universally 
popular, and the danger is not so much 
that the teacher or the text will not be 
palatable as that they will attend too 
much to turning the popularity of the 
subject matter into delusions of their 
own. Too many of these courses are 
gimmicked, slap-dash treatments of a 
limited and non-systematic segment of 
psychology. Too few ever get beyond 
dealing with drives, self-actualization, 
and ways to avoid psychopathology. 
Too few permit systematic treatment of 
what is in fact the applied version of 
normal personality development 
theory, 


and 


While an instructor, who sometimes 
lets his course material grow under the 
impact of what is well accepted, may 
be excused for over-popularization, the 
writer of the textbook cannot. Unlike 
the instructor, the writer loses control of 
his product once it is fielded. He does 
not have the next day or the critical 
question to face, except as these are 
represented by curmudgeon colleagues 
or reviewers. Upon the writer rests the 
dual challenge of palatability and rigor. 


D. Surrrg, now Associate Professor 
at Michigan State after a career at 
Vermont, Western Electric, Knox and 
Hamilton, is not fully successful in 
meeting this challenge. His book is at- 
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tractive and palatable, containing a 
myriad of fine illustrations, and samples 
of tests which the student is invited to 
administer to himself. The undergradu- 
ate mind should be invigorated by try- 
ing to decide, on the basis of a two 
paragraph description of the case of 
William and Laura, whether to say T 
or F to statements such as "William 
considers his marriage was a mistake" 
and "Laura knows she is being too sub- 
missive . . ." The relationship of such 
exercises to the substance of the text, 
however, is seldom apparent. 

Within and between sentences, Dr. 
Smith’s writing is articulate. Within 
and between larger units, the book does 
not reveal the same quality. When a 
book develops out of a course the 
writer teaches, as this one apparently 
has, a rationale for organization which 
is apparent to the teacher and to his 
students is not always communicated to 
the reader. The four major sections of 
this book bear too little explicit rela- 
tionship to one another. Opportunities 
to interpret such topics as adjustment 
to college, marriage, and aging in terms 
of the interesting. chapters on drive, 
temperament, and 


perception 
missed. 


are 

The book contains several stimulating 
concepts which are not typically treated 
in adjustment texts. Smith's. introduc- 
tion of sensory awareness as a drive is 
truly ingenious and deserves much 
greater elaboration. The chapter on 
perception is illuminating 
but somewhat narrow. The treatment of 
values represents a dogmatic oversimpli- 
fication. In its totality the book is oc- 
casionally excellent, often insightful, 
but most frequently undisciplined. 


D. Laz: i 
ZARU one which 


should find favor among both his tough- 
and tender-minded colleagues, Appar- 
ently He brought with him from his 
experience at Pittsburgh, (where he 
PhD d), Johns Hopkins and Clark a 
wish to be electric Yet comprehensive 
in his conception of personality and 
adjustment. This desire is 
throughout the. 


and precise, 


book is 


apparent 
book, which touches 
upon nearly every serious point of view 
in the field of personality, 


The reviewer is in general agreement 


with the assertion. of the book jacket 
that “this is a theory-oriented study 
which explores its subject matter. fully, 
and at considerably greater depth than 
other books of its kind." However, two 
weaknesses emerge as a consequence of 
this effort. First, the book may fall be- 
tween the freshman-sophomore audi- 
ence which demands (incorrectly, we 
think) a less scholarly treatment of ad- 
justment, and the junior-senior audi- 
ence which demands a slightly more 
integrated treatment of 
theory and research. Second, in propos- 
ing to cover as much ground as he does, 
the writer suffers from the weakness of 
the field, in that systematic inter-relat- 
ing of the thousands of concepts be- 
comes impo 


personality 


ible. 

In its organization and content, Dr. 
Lazarus book is excellent. The re- 
specially appreciated the first 
section's clear definition of basic prob- 
lems and solid 


viewer 


concepts. Here is a 
foundation for later discussions of per- 
sonality theory, development and ad- 
justment. Section two, “Personality 
Theory,” is a most competent survey: 
albeit providing no conceptual integra- 
tion. The weakest section of the book 
is its third, that concerned with assess- 
ment, treatment, and other practical 
applications. It degenerates into 2 
rather standard treatment of elementary 
clinical theory and practice. Coming as 
late as it does, however, it does not de- 
tract materially from the solid scholar- 
ship of the earlier portions. An in- 
structor who wishes to offer his students 
à somewhat more thorough experience 
than usual in the relating of personality 


to adjustment could do worse than t? 
select this book. 
Men send rockets out to the stars: 


release the sources of energy used by the 
sun itself, and recombine the fundamen- 
tal particles of matter to make new kinds 
of clothing: but they still steal, go mad. 
live unhappily together, and threate" 
each other with weapons which might 
destroy the entire species. 

—D. E. BRoADBENT 


u 
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SUNDBERG and TYLER 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: An Introduction to Research and Practice 


an D. Sundberg and Leona E. Tyler, both of the University of Oregon. A gen- 


By Norm 
concepts and methods of clinical psychology. this new book discusses 


eral introduction to the 
theory and research, psychological assessment, psychotherapy. and the personal and profes- 
nt of the clinician. The focus is on research as it is associated with the 


sional developme 
564. pages. illus., $7.00 


practical problems of clinical work. 


BARKER. 


THE STREAM OF BEHAVIOR: Explorations of Its Structure and Content 


Edited by Roger G. Barker, University of Kansas. An extensive. well-organized report on 
the methods and results of various empirical studies of the stream of behavior by fourteen 
different investigators. Among the contributors are Roger G. Barker, William F. Soskin. 
Paul V. Gump. Phil Schoggen. Harold R. Dickman. Nehemiah Jordan. Clifford L. Fawl, James 
E. Simpson. Arthur J. Dyck. and others. About 416 pages. $7.00, tentative. 


TYLER 
THE WORK OF THE COUNSELOR, Second Edition 


By Leona E. Tyler, University of Oregon. Thoroughly revised and rewritten to include 30% 
new material. the second edition of this widely-used text gives added attention to counsel- 
outside of the school and college setting. Counseling is differentiated more 
shotherapy and other similar activities, and research summaries have been 


p-to-date in this edition. 353 pages. $4.75 


ing in areas 
sharply from psy 
brought completely u 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


By Dorothy Rogers, State University College of Education at Oswego, N.Y. This text is 
a study of how the mental and physical maturation of the individual during adolescence 
influences his behavior, and how society facilitates and obstructs the áchievernent of his 
developmental tasks during this period. There are numerous examples of teen-age attitudes 


included in brief extracts from questionnaires and interviews. 600 pages $6.00 
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Geronts with High Morale 


Elaine Cumming and William E. Henry 


Growing Old: The Process of Disengagement. New York: Basic Books, 1961. 


Pp. v + 293. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Georce L. Mappox 


The first author, Elaine Cumming, is a 
sociologist :with a  Radcliffe-Harvard 
PhD who is now an assistant director of 
the Mental Health. Research Unit of the 
New York State Department of Mental 
Health. She co-authored, with John 
Cumming, Closed Ranks (/957). The 
second author is psychologist William 
E. Henry who did his graduate work at 
the University of Chicago and after an 
excursion or two into other climes, re- 
turned to Chicago where he is now Pro- 
fessor of Human Development and Psy- 
chology and serves as chairman of the 
Committee on Human Development. 
His earlier publications include The 
Analysis of Fantasy (1956). The re- 
viewer, George L. Maddox, took his 
doctorate in sociology at Michigan State 
University, and in the past has taught 
at Millsaps College and at Michigan 
State. He is now Associate Professor of 
Sociology in the Department of Sociol- 
ogy at Duke University. Also he is 
Associate Professor of Medical Sociology 
in the Department of Psychiatry in the 
Duke Medical Center. In the latter 
capacity he is a participant in an on- 
going research project in geriatrics. He 
was a Russell Sage Fellow in Medical 
Sociology, 1960-62. 


HIS BOOK is an important contribu- 
Tir to theory and research on so- 
cial and psychological aspects of human 
aging. The authors, who are reporting 
portions of the findings from the Kansas 
City Study of Adult Life, focus on the 
issue of successful aging (morale). Their 
thesis is that, as a result of decreased 
interaction betwcen aging persons and 
others in the social system to which they 
involves an inevitable 


This 


aging 
withdrawal. 


belong, 


mutual decreased 
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participation within and identification 
with the social structure, they argue, 
are conditions of maintaining morale 
among elderly persons rather than the 
causes of demoralization. 

Cumming and Henry are thus criti- 
cal of prevalent theories of human de- 
velopment which extend to older per- 
sons the criteria of successful living ap- 
propriate for the middle class, middle 
aged individuals; that is, expanding life 
goals, predominantly instrumental ac- 
tivity, and the feeling of being useful or 
of being wanted. Rather, it is disen- 
gagement from, not continuing engage- 
ment with, the social structure that is 
the key to the maintenance of self- 
esteem among the aged. 


Disengagement, which has both social 
and personality components, is hypoth- 
esized to be the modal pattern of 
adjustment. among. the aged. The au- 
thors do suggest, however, that their 
theory assumes individuals will have 
access to the whole culture directly or 
indirectly and will e 


xercise some free- 
dom of choice in sel 


ecting contact with 
various values and institutions, 

This hypothesis and 
assumption, which 
tradictory, le 


this. qualifying 
are potentially con- 
ad Cumming and Henry 
s random sample of elderly 
subjects who were neither chronically 
ill nor bothered by ne 
worries, A stratified 
(N=172) of rel 


persons age 


to select a 


major economic 
random sample 
atively healthy white 
d 50 to 70, ranging in status 
upper middle to 
derived from a 
sample established pre 
ing chronic illne 
auxiliary 
over the 


from i 
working class, 


Was 
large 


random 
viously for sindy- 
ss in Kansas City. An 
group of subjects (N—107) 
age of 70 was selected by a 


quota sampling technique so as to ap- 


proximate the socio-economic distribu- 
tion of the first sample. 

The 
parently produce subjects without major 
economic problems. The median income 
reported was $6,000. This is consider- 
ably above the income for a random 


selection procedure did ap- 


cross-section of all older persons in the 
United States, as reported by Ethel 
Shanas (Health Information Founda- 
tion, Research Series, Number 10). It 
is less clear that the selection procedure 
excluded all chronically ill persons, al- 
though the authors make this claim and 
do not control for health in their an- 
alys 


Since random selection does not 
necessarily produce representativeness, 
the loss of subjects for various reasons 
must also be considered. The sample 
from which the authors initially ex- 
tracted their sub-sample (N=172) had 
experienced a 5% refusal rate. The au- 
thors themselves experienced a 20% 
refusal rate initially in their interview- 
ing; and, over the two years in which 
interviews were conducted, an addi- 
tional 34% of the subjects were lost. 
Consequently, exactly what portion and 
proportion of the older population the 
findings in the book describe is very 
much in doubt, although it is clearly 
a select population that is white, rela- 
tively secure. economically, and largely 
free of seriously debilitating chronic ill- 
ness. There is no basis for extrapolating 
persons in 


the findings to 
general. 


elderly 


With their panel the authors seck 
to demonstrate that elderly persons can 
and do increasingly disengage socially 
and psychologically from the environ- 
ment without becoming permanently 
The disen- 


which 


elements of 
they consider are 
ROG S i: 5 

social interaction, 4; 


demoralized. 
gagement 
changes in 1) 
pivotal 
widowhood), and 3) ego involvement. 
The procedures used in assessing the first 


social roles (retirement OY 


and last of these changes include the- 
matic apperception tests, adaptations 
of Parsons’ pattern variables, a religious 
well-known 


measures of alienation and morale @* 


piety scale, and various 


well as a new morale scale devised DY 
the authors. Development and evalua- 


tion of the instruments used are for 


mecraw-uit Books in Psychology: new and uPcominc, 


L] MOTIVATION: as Related to Personality 


By DOROTHY RETHLINGSHAF- Emphasizing changes in human activity, this advanced book uses 
ER, University of Florida. McGraw- the experimental approach. It considers a biological approach to 
Hill Series im Psychology. Available mole ens ut stresses studies using human subjects. The book is 
É ae E organize around such concepts as arousal, personal pace, drive, and 
January, 1963. drives. In addition, consideration is given to choice as motivationally 

determined. Illustrations are drawn from both industry and clinical 


observations. 


‘TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMING: An Introduction to Auto- 


instruction 
By EDWARD FRY, Loyola Univer- Describes, pictures, classifies and explains all major types of teaching 
sity. Available January 1963. machines. Includes detailed descriptions on how to write, evaluate, 
E d and utilize programs. There are samples of various types of pro- 
gramming with comments on programming from many major leaders 
in the field plus the author's own summary and synthesis of pro- 


gramming ideas. 


GUIDANCE, Fiftb Edition 


Ll] PRINCIPLES OF 

" NE »ailable in This edition has been extensively rewritten and shortened. It will be 
By ARTHUR J. JONES, ava of invaluable aid to all undergraduate or graduate students consider- 
ing a career in guidance in elementary or secondary schools. Em- 
phasis is placed on the gradual development of the individual to 
solve his own problems and make his own adjustments. Much recent 
research and many new concepts and aids have been incorporated. 


January, 1963. 


FACTORS IN TECHNOLOGY 


J. DEGAN, and Favorably received by the Human Factors Society, text was prepared 
the Mitre Cor- with the assistance of outstanding human factors scientists and en- 
J. SPEIGEL, all of the hod gineers representing a broad spectrum of disciplines and areas of 
poration, Bedford, Massachusetts. investigation. Offers exciting view of some of the newest and most 
pie n January, 1963. interesting aspects of contemporary human factors in science and 
engineering. Will be useful to technically trained people in a wide 
variety of areas and specializations. Text is especially suitable for 
supplementary reading in graduate courses concerned with human 
factors in technology, or in upper level undergraduate courses in 
engineering or applied psychology and human engineering. 
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By E. BENNETT, 


OGY: A Study of a Science 


ibstructure and Relations With Other Sciences 
The Person, and Some Applied Fields: Their Place in 


[] PSYCHOL 


Study H. Empirical Su 

Volume V. 'The Process Areas, 
Psychology and in Science 

VL Investigation of Man as Socius: Their Place in Psychology and the Social 


Sciences 


, KOCH, Duke The fifth and sixth volumes in this v n n i iry i 
pd T by SIGMUND 3 k : S nis vast, seven volume inquiry 
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Volume 
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the most part carefully reported. While 
specific objections might be raised about 
the assumptions which underlie one or 
another item in the various instruments, 
the techniques used are occasionally 
ingenious and seem adequate and ap- 
propriate when the exploratory nature 
of the research is emphasized. 


Is THE PROOF of their thesis that disen- 
gagement increases with chronological 
age, Cumming and Henry begin with a 
interaction 


series of social indice 
Curiously, however, having 
general inverse relationship between age 


sub- 


stitute age for social interaction in the 


found a 


and social interaction, the authors 


development of their more elaborate 
measurement of disengagement. And, 
even more curious is the fact that at no 
point in the book is a relationship shown 


to exist between social interaction in- 


dices and morale. This omission is high- 
lighted by the report of Tobin and Neu- 
garten, using data from the same sample 
“Life Satisfaction and So 
tion in Aging,” Journal of Gerontology, 
1961, 16:4), which concludes, contrary 
to Cumming and Henry, that life satis- 
faction is not sustained in the face of 
declining social interaction. 


1 Interac- 


Cumming and Henry focus on age, 
change in pivotal role, and reduced ego 
investment as their primary measures 
of disengagement. They construct four 
stages of this process: In stage I, the 
subject is less than 65 years of age, 
maintains the pivotal work or marital 
role, and has a psychological invest- 
ment in the social structure. In stages 
II and III, one and then two of these 
characteristics is changed; in the last 
stage, the subject is over 65, has lost the 
pivotal social role, and is not psycholog- 
ically invested in the social structure. 
II and III of the disen- 
gagement process, mean morale scores 
do tend to decr suggesting that the 
changes in life experience create a dis- 


In stages 


ase, 


equilibrium. But in stage IV, the mean 
morale score is found to be roughly 
comparable to stage I. The authors con- 
that 
supported by this finding. 


clude their thesis is tentatively 

Whether or not this finding can be 
generalized to the elderly population of 
the pattern. of 


our society as modal 


the. limitations of the panel of subjects 
studied. Some older subjects do main- 
tain morale in the face of, perhaps, 
even because of, disengagement. 
Whether most older persons do, is a 
question which cannot be answered by 
this research. But there are also other 
reservations about the authors’ conclu- 
sion concerning the positive relationship 
between disengagement and successful 
aging (morale). 

The chronological age, a 
crude index at best, as a measure of 


use of 


social interaction seems unnecessary and 


unwarranted in this case. The authors 


assume too much about the homogeneity 


of characteristics among persons of the 
same age. Also, to the extent to which 
they insist that the older persons in their 
study are not disabled by chronic ill- 
ness and are without major economic 
difficulty, they increase the probability 
of confirming their hypothesis. More- 
over, Cumming and Henry have been 
much too sparing in reporting the in- 
troduction of test factors in their 
ysis of the hypothesized re 
between 


anal- 
ionship 
disengagement and morale, 
particularly the factors of health, 
come, and reported social 
such elaboration would sce 


in- 
interaction; 
s m especially 
important in the type of cros 
analysis which they employ, 
These criticisms should not 
the importance of this 
of its limitations, it is 
tion to the 


sectional 


obscure 
book. In spite 
a major contribu- 
continuing exploration of 
stages in human development, the 
lationship between activity 
and to the 


re- 
and morale, 
interrelationship between 


personality and social systems. 


Records For What? 


E. Kuno Beller 


Clinical Process. New York: The 


Free Press of Glencoe, I 
Pp. xx +394, $1000; ^ 90% 


Reviewed by Jons J. Concer 


The author, E Kuno Beller, is Director 


aging is highly questionable, in view of of Research at the Child Development 
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Center in New York City. He received 
his doctorate at the University of Towa. 
has taught psychology at Indiana Uni- 


versity, has been a research associate 


at Columbia University and is perhaps 
best known for his research in depend- 
ency and aggression in children. John 
J. Conger's biography has not changed 
a great deal since it last appeared in 
CP in August 1962. (p 287) He remains 
a professor at the University of Colo- 
rado School of Medicine, he is still 
head of the Division of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy and continues to serve as Associate 
Dean. He reports that he has several 
times at least tried to use clinical rec- 
ords in his own research but frequently 
with rather frustrating results. His recent 
research has concerned itself primarily 
with the carly identification of mal- 
adaptive behavior in school children. 


NTLY, à Woman went to a psy- 
| pee with the complaint that 
her friends and relatives thought she 
was c 


"se 


y because she liked pancak i 
“There is nothing wrong with that, 
the psychiatrist her, “I like 
pancakes myself." 

“Well, then,” said the woman, “you 


assured 


must visit me sometime. I have trunks 
full of them in the attic.” 

This story reminds the reviewer of 
the t clinical 
nothing 


status of most 
certainly i 
wrong with records per se, But there 8 
little point in amassing file upon file of 
bulging charts, simply for the sake of 
no thought 


present 
records. 


There is 


doing so—with little or 
given to the nature and future usefulness 
of their contents. 

The files of any clinic or hospital re- 
flect thousands of hours of work, often 
by highly skilled clinicians. Conse- 
quently, one might expect them to pre" 
ation 


vide a rich resource for the de 
and testing of hypotheses about person- 
ality development and psychopathology: 
Typically, however, they do not. The 
reasons why, together with some specife 


suggestions for remedying the situatio! 


are the major concern of Dr. Bellers 
thoughtful book. 
In a sympathetic introduction, (h 


anisuic 
author acknowledges the humanis! 
orientation of many clinicians—an orien- 
tation which leads them to place maxi- 


P c 
mum value on the uniqueness of th 


1) 


individual. It also frequently results in 
their viewing any attempt to impose 
formal structure on clinical data in the 
pursuit of generalizations about be- 
havior as at least, dangerously super- 
ficial, and at worst, slightly treasonable. 
While respecting such concern for the 
individual, Dr. Beller that in 
practice clinicians do employ nomo- 
iizations even in approach- 
and that, in 


notes 


thetic gene 
ing the individual c 
fact, such generalizations are inherent 
in clinical theory. He agrees with All- 
idco- 


port that the nomothetic and 


graphic approaches cannot be viewed a 
If, then, generaliza- 


mutually exclusive. 
tions are to be made, the author argues 
that we should try to make them more 
explicit and dependable, through a more 
systematic ordering of the clinical data 


on which they depend. 


H 


—first, by 


mation should logically 
records; 


k in two ways 


APPROACHES this ta 
sorts of infor- 


ing what 
be sought in 


compiling clinical and second, 


by developing and testing out a method 
for evaluating the adequacy of any 
clini- 


cords for particular 
purposes. Since Dr. 
a a child develop- 


given set of rc 
cal or n 
Deller himself. works ir 
ment center, both goals 
n the context of cli 


search 


are approached 
withi nical work with 
children. 

In pursuing the 
the author m ntains th 
empirical kr 


first of these aims, 
at current theo- 
about 


nowledge 
and psycho- 
lications for 


ries and 
nality development 
have direct. imp 
“at each stage 
—— from obtain- 


perso! 
pathology 
optimal record content 
the clinical proc 
al and family his 
observations 
For each 
al, and 


in 
ing development 
describing diagnostic 
interactions. 
logical, soci 
$ discussed; 


ries 


to 
and therapeutic 
nt psycho 
factors are 

to record 
are. reviewed; and, 
for Recording 


stage, relc 
phy iological 

previous efforts 
these factors 
a detailed Guide 


information 


about 
finally, 
is presented. 

While some of the 
to a particular stage 


author's discussion 


of the relevancy 
kinds of information (e.g. 


of certain 
mother-child rela- 


prenatal influences. 
is of family interaction) 


tionship, patteri 
e readers either already 


seem to som 
too briefly presented, | do 


may 
obvious or 


not think this is the crucial point. The 
fact is that many clinicians, including 
this reviewer, may sometimes be aware 
of the potential relevance of certain 
kinds of information about a child, but 
may fail to be guided by this knowledge, 
especially in their record-keeping. Dr. 
Beller tries to be both consistent and 
reasonably complete. If it has been 
shown, for example, that family activity 
patterns can affect a child's functioning, 
he tries to include specific information 
about this area in the appropriate guide. 

In general the eleven Guides for 
Recording which Dr. Beller has evolved 
—though neither entirely original nor 
intended as such—have considerable 
practical valuc. Obviously, some modi- 
y for their use 


fication would be necessa 
r settings; obviously, too, re- 


in particula 
visions will be required in the light of 
ic knowledge. However, if most 
school psychology 


new 
child guidance clini 
staffs, and similar organizations were to 
tent, con- 


start using them in a consis 
scientious fashion, the research value of 
would be sub- 


their clinical records 
stantially improved. 
In pursuing his second major aim 
in this book, Dr. Beller has tried to 
evaluate the adequacy of the clinical 
records at one child guidance center. 
This work is probably of somewhat less 
general interest, since the results are 
obviously highly dependent on the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the setting in- 
volved. Nevertheless, the method em- 
ed has promise for other settings, 
aff attention 
actually 


ploy 
in that it helps to focus 
information 
st to what the 


on the clinical 
being obtained-—in contr: 


k is being recorded, or 


staff may thi 
what would be desirable. 

Incidentally, many clinicians could 
profit by reading the examples of ade- 
quate and inadequate coverage of par- 
ticular information areas provided by 
the author in connection with this study. 
How many of us rely on such meaning- 
rly physical develop- 


less phr: 
ment," "difficult pregnancy," or “parents 
were ambivalent.” when we could just 
as well have described the actual events, 
attitudes and behaviors involved? 

Dr. Beller book by 


summarizing several investigations which 


concludes his 


illustrate the use of clinical records as 


research data. 


Reports, Reports 


Jack T. Huber 


Report Writing in Psychol 

J ychology and 

Psychiatry. New York: Hapus & 
Brothers, 1961. Pp. xii + 114 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Mary Avice WHITE 


The author, Jack T. Huber, went from 
his undergraduate days at the Univer- 
sity of Texas to graduate work at 
Teachers’ College, where he obtained 
his PhD in psychology in 1952. Since 
then his life has been full of reports. 
first as a clinical psychologist in the 
Veterans Administration, then in con- 
nection with a Bellvue Hospital project 
with delinquent and disturbed boy 
then in and for two industrial firms in 
connection with appraisal. 
He is now at Adelphi College, where he 
{ssociate Professor in the Gradu- 
sision, and among other things, is 


executive 


is an 
ate Di 
helping teach students how to prepare 

reports. Mary Alice White, the reviewer, 
was serving at the time this review was 
written as psychological consultant to 
the Pelham School System in New 
York. By the time the review is pub- 
lished, however, she expects to be in- 
volved in the training of future report 
writers, for she will become Associate 

Professor in the School Psychology Pro- 
gram at Teachers’ College, Columbia. 
She began professional life as a Colum- 
bia trained experimentalist who turned 
clinician and then with another turn, 
moved into work as a school psycholo- 
gist. She co-authored, with Myron T. 
Harris, The School Psychologist (1961), 
a review of which will soon appear in 


CP. 


THS is ONE of those books easily 
overlooked by training supervisors 
because of its guilelessness and reada- 
bility. If it were placed in students 
book 


could avoid endless pages of pompous 


hands early enough, this same 
confusion. 
The author writes to an audience of 


clinical students in a conversational tone 


and asks them to construct a logical 


report which communicates to its read 


\\ 


ers. A report, he says, “contains what 
one human being has to say about an- 
other human being," and the function 
of a report “is to answer questions." 
The virtue of this slim volume should 
be apparent these quotations, 
namely, its simplicity in stating what 
should be obvious about reports but is 
rarely made so. Again and again he 
asks the report writer to be clear about 
what he needs to say, who his potential 
reader is, what this reader wants to 


from 


know, and what kind of language the 
reader uses. He emphasizes the impor- 
tance of what we choose to report or 
to delete, and he deals honestly with the 
influences of a theory of personality. A 
hard-shelled experimentalist should find 
little quarrel with the book's emphasis 
on making the implied explicit. A soft- 
shelled clinician might object to having 
to expose all of his unstated assumptions. 

The title of the book appears to be 
a typical publisher's catch-all. It could 
be more accurately titled, How To 
Write A Clinical Psychological Report. 
It deals primarily with reports pre- 
pared in clinics and in private practice, 
a little with industrial reports. One type 
of report that is neglected, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, is that of a pupil in a 
school setting. Much of what Dr. Huber 
says would apply to a school report, but 
he pays little attention to reporting 

tests of intelligence and achievement, or 
to the description of the ways a pupil 
functions within a school. 

The other area to which more atten- 
tion might have been given is to the 
legal implications of report writing. The 
author gives over his last chapter to the 
problem of confidentiality, but the legal 
problems are barely touched. The stu- 
dent learning to write clinical reports 
should be made aware from the begin- 
ning that his reports may be subpoenaed, 
read to parents, or read to the patient. 
'The student needs to be very clear in- 
deed about who is likely to see or hear 
his report and how this information 
may be used, not only therapeutically 
but legally. 

Perhaps the fairest way to judge a 
book of this kind is to ask, "How does 
it stand up as a report itself?" It stands 
up well. It is clear, concise, practical, 
and logical. It, in short, communicates 
to the reader, It will lack certain things 


for every reader, as do all reports; some 
will argue with the author’s theoretical 
stands, but they are, at least, made 
quite explicit. Psychologists in training 
who will need to communicate in writ- 


ing their picture of a person can be off 
to a good start by reading Dr. Huber's 
book first. From then on, it is up to the 


supervisor and the trainee to define and 
refine. 


Psychoanalysis of Several 


Individually 


Norman Locke 


Group Psychoanalysis: Theory and Technique. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. v + 253. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Grorce H. Frank 


The author, Norman Locke, is a psy- 
chologist with a Columbia PhD and 
very extensive experience as a group 
psychotherapist. At one time he was 
Executive Secretary of the Group Psy- 
chotherapy Association and now, in ad- 
dition to his work as a private practi- 
tioner in New York, he has a i 
pattern of consultantships among 
is one with the Group 7 


varied 
which 


i Psychotherapy 
Center. The reviewer, George H. Frank 


went to Florida in the early fifties for 
his graduate work, which occurred at 
Florida State University, then left the 
state, but only for a little while, 
returning to the 
where 


a before 
[ University of Miami 
he is now Clinical Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. 


e Í The many institu- 
tions with which s 


he has never had any 


connection include the Menninger 
Foundation and the Florida State Hay. 


pital, and CP erred when ear 
him positions at both places 
1961, 6, 399-400). CP 
does not err now in rep 
ing his non-Florida fou 
staff psychologist at To 
pital in Kansas and 
instructor in the 
Psychiatry in the s 


lier it gave 
(CP, Nov. 
is quite sure it 
orting that dur- 
r years he was 
beka State Hos- 
served as clinical 
Menninger School of 
ame city, 


qe BOOK 1s written from the point 


of view i 
Me that (1) Psychotherapy is 
a E ess involving “preverbal elements” 
and, therefore, actually defies valid 


description, (2) that the object of psy- 
choanalytic psychotherapy is to uncover 
the traumatic incident in one's emo- 
tional life, and (3) group psychoanalysis 
makes no use of group dynamics, ' 
it is the individual who is being treated, 
not the group™ (viii), “The group, as 
such, does not exist” (23). The only ad- 
vantage for the group procedure over 
individual therapy presented by Locke 
is the members’ opportunity to respond 
to the material presented by each other. 
and the wealth of material for the 
psychotherapist to anal 
Those who pioneered in the applica- 
tion of the psychoanalytic method with 
groups, such as Lazwell (reported in 
1921), did so primarily in response to 


fes, 


the need to make psychoanalysis avail- 
able to more people than was possible 
with the one-to-one relationship. The 
orientation was 


strictly one in which 
several people underwent psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy at the same time. This 
has remained the focus of one line of 
thinking up to and including Slavson, 
and constitutes the frame of reference 
for Locke. 

In Lazwell’s writing, there was only 
a glimmer of an idea that group PSY" 
choanalytic procedures might serve some 
psychologically constructive purpose m 
addition to the logistic one that led to 
its inception. Lazwell, working with 
schizophrenic patients, was aware that 
some were not amenable to the individua, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT 
A Dynamic and Experimental Approach to Personality 
and Mental Hygiene, 2nd Edition 
Laurance F. Shaffer and Edward J. Shoben, Jr. 
Introduces students to the psychology of human personality 
ss of man's adjustment to his total environ- 
of recent research in ad- 


and the proce: 
ment, incorporating the results 
justive - behavior. the nature of personality. and mental 
hygiene. 
672 pages 1956 $6.75 
STUDENT'S QUIZ BOOK fo accompany 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT 
Ijourie Stocks Fisher 
A consumable workbook which provides questions (with 
) on the important concepts of the book. 


Available for Fall 1962 classes. 


space for answers 
chapter by chapter. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Growth Trends in Psychological Adjustment 
2nd Edition 
George G. Thompson 
Reflects the most recent advances in general psychological 
npirical knowledge. 


yet retains the best fea- 
popular First. Edition. Instructors. Manual 


theory and en 
tures of the 
available. 

714 pages 1962 $7.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
Behavior and Development 
2nd Edition 


John E. Herrocks 


Reorganized and enlarged. this Second Edition includes two 
linquency and a chapter on adolescent 


THE 


new chapters on de 
Thoroughly modern and objective in discussion. the 


needs. 
from the viewpoint of cultural 


approaches adolescence 


book 
anthropology and social psychology. 
1962 $7.25 


672 pages 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA, ILL: DALLAS : PALO ALTO 
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approach, and, moreover, that one as- 
pect of the goal of group treatment 
could be “social adjustment.” It re- 
mained for another  psychoanalyst, 
Trigant Burrow, in 1925, to postulate 
the theory that group psychoanalytic 
procedures constituted a “laboratory” 
wherein the patient could work through 
interpersonal difficulties originally 
learned in the family—a prime social 
setting. This stream of thought has been 
the rationale for the group work of 
such psychoanalysts as Foulkes, Kelman, 
and Wolf, and is found quite explicitly 
expressed in a recent book on group 
psychoanalysis by Wassell. The utiliza- 
tion of group procedures to work 
through the problems engendered by in- 
terpersonal relationships would seem 
to have face validity and would seem 
to be an advance over the conceptuali- 
zation of the group as individuals merely 
assembled together, as is found in the 
present work. 


jm is in the area of clinical method 
that this book makes its most notable 
contribution. For example, Locke sug- 
gests that acting out behavior may be 


viewed as containing material the 
patient cannot verbalize, and, moreover, 
that it may, at times, reflect healthy 
exploration with new methods of need 
gratification. Locke also encourages the 
therapist to assist the patient to make 
what are referred to as "secondary com- 
munications,” i.e, to experiment with 
the expression of ideas and feelings that 
are difficult to bring out in the group, 
communicating these to the therapist by 
telephone. or through written or tape 
recorded associations, Whether this de- 
prives the therapist of the opportunity 
to deal with one of the most important 


aspects of a psychoanalysis, that of anal- 
ysis of 


Locke also 


remains unclear. 
suggests ways 
increased information regarding trans- 


ference phenomena. Meetings of patients 


resistance, 
to obtain 


outside of the formal hours may be 
utilized to assess their actual image of 
the therapist, making it possible to com- 
pare this with the image as a function 
of in-the-group interaction, thereby 
getting at fantasy distortions. Another 
method is to ask the patient as he 


reports his dream in the group, to 
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substitute members of the group for 
those who appeared in his dream. By 
comparing this content with what mem- 
bers of the family are present in the 
dream, the therapist may analyze the 
transference as it appears in relation to 
members. In addition to the 
suggestions relevant to clinical proce- 
dure, the book contains a wealth of 
actual clinical material. Some of this 
matter is used to elucidate particular 
points as they appear in the chapters, 
but more noteworthy is the entire 
chapter devoted to a verbatim recording 
of a group session, presented with ac- 
companying analysis, to illustrate the 
method itself. 


group 


Much has been written about group 
psychotherapy, but little about group 
psychoanalysis per se. Each new work, 
therefore, has the opportunity of making 
à unique and meaningful contribution. 
In spite of the wealth of clinical ma- 
terial and some novelty in approach to 
the data of group therapy, the book, to 
this reviewer, seemed to lack vitality 
in theoretical orientation or presenta- 
tion. Those acquainted with the bulk of 
the literature in the area of group 
psychoanalysis might agree that this 
book does not compare favorably with 


previous contributions in this area 


un-American 


Social Psychology 


V. V. Akolkar 


Social Psychology: i 
c j y: A Study of Mind 
in Society. London: Ada M 
mg House. (U. S. Distr. Taplinger 
ul lishing Co., Inc.) 4th edition 
1960. Pp. 307. $4.50. i 


Reviewed by Grorce V. CorLno 


The author, Professor V. V. Akolkar. 
is a graduate of Bor Uni f 

! nbay University 
who starte. : eig 


d his career as a lecturer in 


philosophy at Wadia College, Poona 
and went on to head the Departinens of 
Philosophy at Gujarat College 


Ahmedabad, where he served as bro 


fessor-in-charge of postgraduate teaching 
g 


in both philosophy and psychology. He 
writes about himself that he “belongs to 
the fast diminishing tribe of people who 
can take equal interest in philosophy 
and psychology and who, thereby, can 
perhaps render sound service to both." 
The reviewer, George V. Coelho, is also 
a graduate of Bombay University where 
he received his M. A. with Honors in 
Latin. He became interested in the psy- 
chology of personality through reading 
Shakespeare, Dostovesky and Kierke- 
gaard and he was led into cultural 
anthropology through learning French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese as well as 
some of the Indian languages. He went 
to the University of London to study 
psychology and later came to Harvard 
University, where he received his PhD 
in social psychology in 1956. After a 
two year stint of teaching at Have ford 
College he joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, where 
he is now employed in the Adult Psy- 
chology Branch. He is currently engaged 
in cross-cultural studies of normal de- 


velopment during the college years. 
using comparative data from North 


American, Puerto Rican and Indian 
students. He is the author of Changing 
Images of America: A Study of Indian 
Students’ (Free 
1958.) 


Perceptions) Press, 


P RSISTEN' issues in social psychology 
usually include group mind theories, 
the nature of social learning, the devel- 
opment of social motives, the articula- 
tion of individual personality with social 


influence of culture 


sys 


ems, and the 
patterns on social perception and inter- 
action. Professor Akolkar deals lucidly 
with these broad theoretical issues in 
the firs 
detail in historical perspective that is 
often lost to the present-day student. 


half of his book, using scholarly 


Defining the scope and methods of 
empirical social psychology as a posi- 
tive science, the author brings home its 
basic data with insightful social observa- 
from the Indian setting. Be 
illustrates how, for example, in anticipa- 
tion of puberty, the Indian boy, "given 


a ing 9 
the sacred thread enjoys the feeling 
his last 


tions 


personal importance as he takes I i 
meal with his mother, as he sits by the 
side of his father who initiates him and 


as a piece of cloth is tied round his 
hitherto exposed waist" (p. 195-196). 

The experimental social scientist will 
be surprised, however, that despite three 
revisions and enlargements since the 
book was first published in 1953, there 
is no reference to standard works, e.g. 
Lindzeys Handbook, the Swanson- 
Newcomb-Hartley Readings, the texts of 
Asch and Doob, or the older ones of 
Newcomb, Klineberg and Hartley. It is 
indeed disappointing that small group 
ch, group dynamics, and socio- 
depth. 


r 


metry, are not discussed in any 
For the American scholar these omis- 
sions are unfortunate. It would be sober- 
ing to re-evaluate the experimental 
of contemporary soc 
the light of the author's 
intuitions about human 
pervasive social obliga- 
cosmic and intra- 
hand, 


contributions 
psychology in 
philosophical 
nature, man's 
tions, as well as his 


concerns. On the other 


psychic 
Indian scholar, 


the research-minded 
reading the chapter on “Attitudes and 
will miss the range of re- 
as well 
1 in the 
in In- 


Prejudices,” 
search techniques and designs, 
as conceptual frameworks usefu 
study of intergrou 


dian or other socie 


p prejudices 
ties. These omissions 


reflect the serious cultural lag in the 
ization of social psychology 
to the high eco- 
pace with rapid 


international 
—due in great part 
nomic costs of keeping 


developments in this field, practically 
monopolized by the United States 
(Lindzey’s Handbook, for instance, 
would cost about 3 quarter of the 
monthly income of an instructor 1n an 
Indian college!) 

modern 


of significant 
Akolkar nevertheless 
shows sound judgment and imagination 
in examining older authorities. He criti- 
McDougall—whose Social Psy- 
was the first book to be 
e—for his theo- 


N EGLECTFUL 


sources, Professor 


cizes 
chology (1908 ) 


published with that titl 
ries of instinct and national character. 


The author challenges McDougall’s 
sumption that “Indians are, as a BER, 
an intellectual and moral people and 
LeBon's conclusion that “Western cul- 
ture would be positively in 
them? (p. 264). He wisely observes that 
“at different times the same nation may 
choose different ‘possibilities of develop- 


jurious to 


ment," and that "under the impact of 
Western technology, the consequent 
rapid industrialization, and labor legisla- 
tion, India is giving up its proverbial 
fatalism" (p. 265). 

The chapter on Personality nicely 
divides the book into two major sec- 
tions, clearly suggesting that in applying 
the theoretical principles clarified in 
the first section, systematic attention 
be given to individual personality as a 
"development, and in a sense, an 
achievement" In his key chapters on 
Social Control and Social Change and 
Progress (Chs. 10, 11, 16), the author 
develops the concept of the religious 
sentiments as "keeping men together 
and sustaining the social order.” He 
claims, paradoxically enough, that we 
need “more of science, rather than less 
of it,” in order “to be religious, that is, 
to realize with our entire being, the 
bonds between ourselves and the uni- 
verse” (p. 272). Professor Akolkar sug- 
gests that “the evolution of religious 
consciousness, like that of moral con- 
iousness, is marked by an increasing 
refinement in man's view of, and re- 
lationship with the Unseen. It is also 
marked by emergence of genuinely 
spiritual values— both and 
social" (p. 197). 

It may be stimulating for the em- 
iricist to reflect on “man’s spiritual 


piricist 
consciousness disinterested emo- 
“new concepts 


tions” from which arise 
new and 


personal 


and 

of social structure, values 
ideals" (p. 180). On the other hand, it 
would help the rationalist to take 
seriously the scientific methodology use- 
ful for the measurement of the effects 
of social and technological change on 


human relations and mental health. It 


is regrettable therefore that the author 
pays scant attention to contemporary 
empirical research and conceptual tools 
(e.g. reference group behavior) availa- 
ble for analyzing the psychosocial 
dynamics of modernization, industriali 
zation, and democratic legislation in 
India today. 

Asia Publishing 
tained its usual high standards in print- 
ing, format and binding and, this re- 
viewer sincerely hopes, will encourage 


House has main- 


an even more provocative and up-to- 
date edition of this unusual work in 


social psychology. 


Memorial to 
Gestalt Psychology 


Mary Henle 


Documents of Gestalt Psychology. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1961. Pp. xi + 352. $8.00. 


Reviewed by RonERT B. MacLeop 


Mary Henle, during her undergraduate 
days at Smith College, during her grad- 
uate period at Bryn Mawr College, dui- 
ing her stay as a research assistant at 
Swarthmore College and during her 
professional life since then, has attained 
both a conceptual and personal famili- 
arity with Koffka, Köhler, Lewin, Wert- 
heimer and other members of the Gestalt 
group. She is presently a professor in 
the graduate faculty at the New School 
for Social Research. Robert B. Mac- 
Leod, the reviewer, has had a similarly 
rich acquaintance with both the ideas 
and the people of Gestalt Psychology. 
He studied with Köhler, Lewin and 
Wertheimer in Berlin in 1928. He 
worked with Gelb, Goldstein and Wert- 
heimer in 1929. While he was the chair- 
man of the Psychology Department at 
Swarthmore College from 1933 to 1946 
Kühler, Duncker and Wallach joined 
the teaching staff there, and Wertheimer, 
Koffka and Lewin were frequent visitors 
to the campus, Though not all psycholo- 
gists know it, none will be surprised 
that Henle, Krech and Crutchfield were 
among the post doctoral research asso- 
ciates at Swarthmore while MacLeod 
was there. Equally accurate but perhaps 
à bit more surprising is the fact that 
the list of Swarthmore research associ- 
ates also included Buxton, Lickliker and 
Neff. Dr. MacLeod is presently the 
Susan Linn Sage Professor of Psychology 
at Cornell University. l 


T 1922 the first International Con- 
gress of Psychology after World War 
I was held at Oxford University. Two 
vigorous and fluent young Games 
Koffka and Köhler, presented the case 


for German psychology. They presented 
it well. Scientists are probably the first 
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i0 heal the wounds that result from 
international conflict. Certainly, Koffka 
and Kóhler deserve the credit for having 
reestablished communication in the field 
of experimental psychology. Koffka and 
Kóhler talked about Gestalttheorie, an 
alternative to the traditional association- 
ism and the emerging behaviorism. It 
was not clear to the English-reading 
public that Gestalttheorie was only one 
of several such German protests. Stern 
was writing from Hamburg, Bühler from 
Vienna, and G. E. Müller's pupils were 
being heard from Góttingen. As it hap- 
pened, thanks in part to Adolf Hitler, 
it was Gestalt theory that came to rep- 
resent for us the post-war German psy- 
chology. Koffka came to the United 
States well before the Hitler period. 
After 1933 the emigration of German 
psychologists was impressive, and the 
United States welcomed Köhler, Wert- 
heimer, Lewin, and many other Gestal- 
tists. Gestalt Psychology was properly 
naturalized during the 1930's. 

What has become of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy since then? The textbooks still in- 
clude it as a “school.” The finest fate 
for a school of psychology is probably 
to be interred in such a way that the 
soil is enriched. This seems to have been 
Gestalt psychology's fate. Murchison's 
Psychologies of 1925 contained articles 
by Koffka and Kóhler. Murchison had 
the happy though that such a volume 
might be written at five year intervals. 
With the publication of the 1930 vol- 
ume it became clear that neither Gestalt 
psychology nor any other psychology 
could properly be called a "school," 
and Murchison wisely abandoned the 
project. In 1954 a group of Americans 
and Europeans spent a week at Cor- 
nell examining the current state of 
Gestalt theory. The consensus, as re- 
ported by Hochberg (Psychol. Rev., 
March, 1957) was that the Gestalt 
stream had merged with the main- 
stream of experimental psychology, had 
provided direction but was no longer 
recognizable as a separate movement. 
Gestalt psychology, it was thought, had 
fulfilled a very important mission and 
had performed a noble service. 

Granted, however, that Gestalt theory 
has been largely absorbed, albeit cour- 
teously and not always with full com- 
prehension, it does not necessarily follow 
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that the punch of the Gestalt challenge 
is not still needed. The atomism of the 
Newtonian era is still with us. Profes- 
sor Henle’s collection gives us an addi- 
tional punch. Every article is worth 
reading, or re-reading, and both teacher 
and student will find the volume of 
value. It might be considered as a com- 
panion to Ellis’ Sourcebook of Gestalt 
Psychology (1938). Ellis assembled and 
painstakingly condensed the early Ges- 
talt classics. The Ellis book is still in- 
valuable and should be retained in print. 
Since 1938 most of the Gestalt psychol- 
ogists have published books which have 
received wide circulation. There have, 
however, been a number of signifi- 
cant articles which are in danger of 
being lost in the periodicals, among 
them some gems from the pen of Max 
Wertheimer which too few people have 
read. Wertheimer wrote too little, but 
almost everything he wrote should be 
bound in gold. Miss Henle has made an 
excellent. selection. Too bad. merely, 
that the book could not have been twice 
its length. 


A reviewer has the right to mingle 
some criticisms with his compliments. 
The Wertheimer selections are splendid; 
the average reader would not ordinarily 
encounter them, and they give us an- 
other glimpse of that extraordinarily 
sensitive genius. The first chapter, Kóh- 
lers APA presidential address, is not 
Kóhler at his best. He was probably at 
his best in his early Physische Gestalten 
(1924) and in the later Place of Value 
in A World of Facts (1938). Miss Henle 
might well have featured the anthro- 
pology article, which does not appear 
until Part IV of the book and which 
too few People have read. The other 
selections, from Amehim, from Asch 
from Wallach, and from Henle herself. 
are all worthy. But are these all the 


Gestaltists? Perhaps the most brilliant 
of the second-generation Gest 
Karl Duncke 
who left 


altists was 
r, who died too young, and 


> C twO very significant. articles 
buried in the Journal o 


At least one of these, 


Mary Henle herself, 


f Phenomenology. 
the one edited by 
should certainly 
have been reproduced. And there are 
others, e.g., Metzger, who has written 
what is possibly the best book on Gestalt 
theory in any language. But Metzger 
would have had to be translated. 


Let the reviewer be charitable. Miss 
Henle has done us a great service, and 
we should be appropriately grateful. 
This is a good book. 


Conformity in 


Michigan 


Edward L. Walker and Roger W. 
Heyns (Eds.) 


An Anatomy for Conformity. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1962. Pp. ix + 103. $1.95 (paper- 
back) $3.95 (cloth). 


Reviewed by Geran S. LESSER 


Edward L. Walker and Roger Heyns. 
the editors of and contributors to the 
present volume, are both University of 
Michigan psychologists, Walker by im- 
portation and Heyns by rearing and 
retention. Walker, a Stanford PhD, was 
once a clinician, then a specialist on 
learning before attacking problems in 
social psychology. Heyns, except for x 
period as an aviation psychologist in 
the U. S. Army Air Force, has been at 
Michigan ever since his admission to 
graduate school. Presently he is Dean 
of the College of Literature, Science, 
and Arts. An carlier book is The Psy- 
chology of Social Adjustment (1958. 
CP, Feb. 1959, 4, 36-37). The reviewer, 
Gerald S. Lesser, did graduate work al 
both Columbia and Yale Universities. 
receiving his PhD from the latter 1 
1952. After a post-doctoral fellowship 
at the Yale Child Study Center, he 
moved to Adelphi College and is now 
Associate Professor in the Educational 
Clinic of Hunter College. In addition 
to a broad and demanding array el 
consultantships and of services 10 s 
ganized psychology, he has manage? 
to collaborate with Carl Hovlan® 
Abelson and others on the producens 
of Personality and Persuasibility Mas 
CP, May, 1960, 5, 150), and later. 


with 


Psychology 
im the Making 


Histories of Selected Research Problems 
edited by LEO POSTMAN, 
University of California, Berkeley 


a gap which has long existed in undergraduate courses— 
the need for a strong introduction to the nature of psychological research. Through- 
out the book emphasis is placed upon how research is conducted rather than on 
the result of research. Each chapter is written by a well-known psychologist, and 
great events and researchers of the past are brought to life by frequent, liberal 


quotations from original sources. 
1962: 825 pages: $9.00 text 


troduction to 
the Statistical Method 


Foundations and Use in the Bebavioral Sciences 
by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER, Humboldt State College 


oxes that feed the student gems of historical interest 
pronouncements about statistics, this text provides a pleasant intro- 
subject. For reasons easy to appreciate, I like the organization. It 
feet on the ground in the theory of measurement and goes all the 
cision Stanley S. Stevens, Harvard University 

1962; 431 pages; $7.00 text i 


Elements of Psychology 


AVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 
botb of tbe University of California, Berkeley 


text comes closest of all the introductory texts to 


This unique new text fills 


Enlivened by 31 numbered b 


or dramatic 
duction to the 


begins with its 
way to the theory of de 


by D 


1 believe that this versatile . . . 
achieving the enviable goal of being all things to all teachers of Psychology 

. —Theodore M. Madden, Oregon State Unive rsity 
758 pages; $7.00 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 29 


J. Kagan, On Contemporary Issues in 
Thematic Apperceptive Methods (1961, 
CP. Jan. 1962, 7, 28). He stays in- 
terested in child development, in per- 
sonality, in the development of social 
attitudes and in the identification of 
giftedness. 


N AN EFFORT to organize and integrate 
I their findings, a number of recent 
programs of research on attitude change 
and conformity have reported 
ried results and conclusions in single 
volumes. Walker and Heyns's book con- 
tains another series of studies on con- 


their 


va 


formity, this series emerging from the 
effort of 
scientists centered at the University of 
Michigan. These studies represent col- 


collaborative twelve social 


laborative research which is generally 
well designed, carefully executed, and 
succinctly reported. 

The opening chapter, in discussing 
conformity as both a practical social 
problem and as a theoretic 


| scientific 
one, mentions some possibly constructive 
implications of conforming behavior, 
distinguishes between value judgments 
about conformity and those questions 
which may be attacked experimentally, 
and briefly presents a simplified theo- 
retical framework defining conformity 
and nonconformity as classes of instru- 
mental acts employed to achieve goals 
which satisfy needs. Succeeding chap- 
ters report studies of the effects upon 
conforming behavior of the 
ambiguity of the stimulus situation, of 
familiarity with the perceived source 
and object of the attitude to be influ- 
enced, of attractiveness and cohesiveness 


relative 


of the group exerting pressure to con- 
form, of the role of norms in providing 
problem-solving information, of the rel- 
ative strength of conflicting achieve- 
ment and affiliative needs, and of vari- 
ations in the conditions of differential 
reward, These empirical reports form 
the major portion of this small volume. 

The closing chapter expands into ex- 
plicit propositions certain aspects of the 
theoretical formulation, discusses con- 
formity as the product of interactions 
between situational and personality vari- 
ables (while indicating a conviction that 
situational determinants are more pow- 


erful and easier to modify, and stresses 
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the value of laboratory experimentation 
in the study of conformity. Recognizing 
the skeletonized character of their theo- 
retical structure, Walker and Heyns de- 
fend it on the grounds that it “wor 
when judged by their empirical find- 
i Certainly worthy of note is the 
absolute consistency with which 
ignificant positive findings con- 
firm their theoretical expectations. 


| HR this volume, only mini- 
mal reference is made to the results of 
other studies bearing upon the hypothe- 
ses tested. There are a few very limited 
references to Festinger and his col- 
leagues, one reference to Asch, and none 
whatever to Hovland and his co-workers. 
Even more surpri 


ng (since Atkinson is 
listed as a. participant in this research ; 
is the omis: 


on of the relevant work on 
conformity and needs pr 


ented by At- 
kinson and his colleagues in Motives in 
Fantasy, Action, and Society. Since 


pub- 
lished 


programs of re- 
search are proliferating rapidly. 
of such collections must take 


collections. of 


authors 
particu- 
integrate 
their programmatic findings with those 
of other investi These research 
programs, even when they deal with 
identical research issues, seem to 
in their own orbits, each 


larly seriously the need to 


spin 
remaining 
theoretically and methodologically dis- 
crete, and profiting little from 
other's existence, 
attempt to 


"ach 
The absence of any 


t synthesize its results and 
conclusions with those of other relev; 
studies and the omi 
to the major 


ant 
ion of reference 
research findings on con- 
formity constitute. the 
ing of this volume, 
Their lack of attention to the 
plex results of other research on attitude 


change leads the authors to some over- 


simplifications in stating conclusions, In 
the light of the authors? 


references to possible 
nations of their own fir 


major short com- 


com- 


own numerous 
alternative expla- 
i ns ndings, thes 
simplified generalizations 
vised. 

__ Other reservations are less serious. 
The title of the little book seems a 
rather over-ambitious one that exagger- 
ates the book's comprehensiveness, 
While the individual e. 


ove 
ill-ad- 


seem 


n xperiments de- 
scribed. are clearly conceived and well 


executed, it is difficult to see how any 


single volume could consider enough of 
the complex variables and processes to 
qualify for this title. Merely the fact 
that all subjects were college students 
from a limited number of institutions 


in Michigan should lead us to exerci 


caution in judging the comprehensive- 
ness of this book's conclusions. 

The volume is in general eminently 
readable. However, by choosing to write 
for both professional and general read- 
ers simultaneously, Walker and Heyns 
1 


' not fully satisfy either group. Many 
professional readers will desire addi- 
tional technical details concerning the 
experiments conducted. At the 
time, it is somewhat questionable that 


same 


a more general audience will be reached 
by the level of presentation of this book. 


Growth 
in and through 
Counseling 


Leona E. Tyler 


The Work of the Counselor: Second 
Edition. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. v + 
397. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Jons ROTHNEY 


The author, Leona Tyler, presently à 
professor of psychology at the University 
of Oregon, is well known in many 
psychological circles. Since her graduate 


work at Minnesota she has maintained 
a persisting interest not only in counsel- 
ing, which concerns her here, but also 
in individual differences and in aes- 
thetics. She also has been involved with 
developmental psychology, having co-au- 
thored, with Florence Goodenough, De- 
velopmental Psychology (/959). Earlier» 
she produced The Psychology of Human 
Differences (1947). The reviewer, john 
Rothney, came out of Canada t? take 
his EdD degree at Harvard Universi 


rellesley 

He has taught at Harvard, at V ae 
College, and since 1939, at the 

arch 


s ws Jj js resë 
versity of Wisconsin, Both his "* 


and his writing. concern primarily thi 


problems of guidance and development 
of youth. Of his nine books in this gen- 
cral area, an important one is Guidance 
of American Youth (1950 with Bert 
Roens), a which won the 
award, given by The American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, for 
outstanding research. Dr. Rothney is 
presently involved in several ongoing 
longitudinal studies in child develop- 
ment and guidance. 


creation 


T A BUSY psychologist were to take 
time to read only one book to discover 
the counseling 
ould choose. 
ition which 


what is happening in 
area this is the one he sh 
lt is a revision of a first ed 
red in 1951 and, in the process of 


appea 
revision, Tyler has made a good book 
better, 

This textbook is designed for use in 


the preparation of general counselors 


rather than for workers in such special 
fields as vocational guidance, marriage 
counseling or psychotherapy. The first 
edition was directed primarily toward 
«d to work in colleges 


those who expecte 
e second has been 


or high schools but th 


modified to offer assistance to fos 
who may work in many other pedet 
Counseling is clearly distinguishe 


on the one hand 
es of education 
1 counsel- 


from psychotherapy 
and the general process 1 
on the other. The key words ir 
ing are given as choice, decision and 
plans while the key word in rn 
personality change. The 
urpose of counseling 
development, help- 
rstand himself 
y the 
ex- 


therapy is 
psychological p 
is that of facilitating 
e to unde 
development b: 
The outcome 
is that the 
and, in 
action 


ing the counsele 
and influencing his 
makes. 
counseling 
ill do something 
doing so, take some constructive actio! 
on his own behalf. Since counseling is 
to be basically à perceptive task 
not possible to learn to say the 


ht thing at the right time without 
en, watch and understand. 


ghout is on perceptions 
rather than on responses, on understand- 
»ersons rather than on techniques. 
f such matters is su- 


choices he 
pected of 
counselee W 


said 
it is 
rig 
learning to list 
Emphasis throu 


ing | 
The discussion 0 
perior to that which appears in any 
other book in the field. 


The research summaries which ap- 


pear at the end of each chapter, and 
the impact of research findings on the 
organization and emphasis within each 
chapter, distinguish this from all other 
textbooks in the counseling area. 
Counseling has long been offered and 
accepted on faith, and failure to do re- 
search has been excused with the state- 
ment that it was an art which defied 
evaluation or investigation. Tyler's 
is on research may have a salu- 


emph: 
tary effect on those who have used the 


times when one 


excuses. There are 
wishes that she had been more critical 
of the experimental designs, the proce- 
dures employed, the drawing of conclu- 
sions, and the stated implications but 
generally she has accomplished effec- 
tively her purpose of summarizing all 
the research on counseling she could 
find and evaluating its significance. It 
appea however, that when there is 
conflict between res rch findings and 
what counselors have commonly learned 
to believe, the latter rather than the 
former dominate the discussion. The 
hope is expressed that counselors can 
shift as rapidly as possible to the use 
of dependable evidence rather than 
custom or tradition. She finds it heart- 
ening that there have been more papers 
published in which research 
data of some sort are presented. during 


the eight ye: 
had been published altogether. during 


actual 


ars between editions than 


the previous thirty years. 

The general excellence of the book 
is marred by the use of terms which, 
though widely us ed by counselors, are 
or confusing. The author 
of interest and personality 


misleading 
still writes 
tests when she really means inventories, 
records, blanks or structured interviews. 
The use of the word client throughout 
tends to defeat the attempt to consider 
counseling as a decision making rather 
than a treatment process. The words 
ability and aptitude are used without 
definition and the reader may get the 
sion that counselees have some 
ests Which can 


impre 
qualities, traits and inter 
be assessed by measuring instruments, 
to the subject and used 


interpreted 
meaningfully in. making decisions and 


plans. It seems unlikely that students of 
counseling will question the concept 
that people have some fixed and finally 


measured characteristics but, while the 


author was encouraging the reader to 
doubt some of what were formerly con- 
sidered to be sound ; 
might have raised some more serious 
doubts about interest and personality 
measurement. 

Despite Tylers emphasis upon the 
idea that success in counseling depends 
more upon the personal qualities of the 
counselor that upon correct use of speci- 
fied techniques, and despite research 
findings about the inadequacies of many 
measuring devices, the reader may still 
get the impression from the middle 
chapters that there are valid instruments 
for measuring personality characteristics 
and interests of counselees, and that the 
measures of ability and aptitudes have 
higher predictive validity than has yet 
been demonstrated. The developmental 
concept seems almost to be ignored 
is discussed. The 


practices, she 


when measurement 
longitudinal is replaced by the cross- 
sectional. This may be due to the fact 
that counselors, although they talk much 
about developmental concepts, find it 
difficult to wait for the development to 
occur. 

This book, despite the 
noted above, is the best in the field. 
When other books in the area begin to 
meet the standards that Tyler has set 
literature of counseling will be 


objections 


the 
coming of age. 


Non-Flowing Thought 
on Non-Fluent Speech 


Dominick A. Barbara (Ed.) 


The Psychotherapy of Stuttering. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles [t 
Thomas, 1962. Pp. x + 296. 
$9.75. 


Reviewed by Leonard D. GOODSTEIN 
The editor of the present volume, Domi- 

nick A. Barbara, is partially identified 
in the review. His earlier. publications 
include The Art of Listening (1958 

and Psychological Aspects of Speech 
and Hearing (1960), Leonard D. Good- 
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stein, the reviewer, received his PhD 
from Columbia University, is a Diplo- 
mate in Clinical Psychology and is both 
Professor of Psychology and Director of 
the University Counseling Service at the 
State University of Iowa. The range of 
his publications indicates both the 
brcadth and depth of interest in many 
clinical phenomena including that of 
stuttering. Among other things, he was 
one of the co-authors with Wendell 
Johnson and others, of The Onset of 
Stuttering (/959). 


RE STUTTERERS neurotic or emotion- 
A ally maladjusted? Is this malad- 
justment, if present, etiological to the 
development of nonfluent speech or is 
the neurosis a consequence of a severe 
and typically rather disabling handicap? 
Should stutterers receive psychotherapy 
or is remedial speech treatment suffi- 
cient? Can psychological assist 
theoretical 
issues or in making practical decisions 
about the course of the treatment of a 
stutterer? What are the roles of the 
several mental health disciplines in the 
treatment of the stuttering child and 
adult? The present volume is an at- 
tempt to deal with these and a variety 
of related questions concerning psycho- 
therapy and stuttering. 

The text under review is an edited 
one composed of thirteen separate chap- 
ters, each written by a different author. 
Six of the 14 authors (one chapter has 
two coauthors) are professional speech 
pathologists, five are psychoanalytically- 
oriented psychiatrists, and three are 
clinical psychologists. The authors not 
only differ in their background of train- 
ing and experience but also in their 
understanding of the etiology of stutter- 
ing and in their approaches to psycho- 
therapy with stutterers. This heterogene- 
ity in viewpoint and background is 
reflected in the disparity of the answers 


tests 


either in resolving these 


to the several questions posed above, 
with little or no resolution of the im- 
plicit conflicts. Further, the answers to 
these questions are typically based upon 
the clinical experience and judgment of 
the author, frequently documented with 
illustrations from actual case materials. 
Unfortunately the dangers inherent in 
such generalizations are not pointed out 
for the unsophisticated reader. While 
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the goal of the text was to present the 
“combined or team approach” to the 
therapy of stuttering, the book as a 
whole lacks cohesiveness and a unifying 
point of view. 

Each of the chapters was specifically 
prepared for the book at the request 
of the editor, Dr. Dominick A. Barbara, 
who is a practicing psychiatrist, a grad- 
uate of the American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, and Head of the Speech 
Department of New York’s Karen Hor- 
ney Clinic. While Dr. Barbara did not 
include his specific instructions to his 
contributors, these were cither rather 
incomplete or were largely ignored by 
their recipients, at least by a number 
of them. Several of the chapters are 
concerned with fairly broad issues that 
are only tangentially related to the prob- 
lems of therapy with stutterers, e.g., the 
significance of psychosomatic symptoms, 
how verbal behavior can be interpreted 
in psychotherapy, etc. What is so strik- 
ing about these chapters is their singular 
and complete disregard of the primary 
focus of the book, understanding 
treating stutterers. 

There is a serious question in this 
reviewer's judgment about the audience 
for whom this book is intended. The 
variability in the level of discourse both 
between and within chapters will raise 
problems of interest or underst 
for virtually all readers, reg. 
their level of technical 
this area. As one spe 
the within-chapter variability, the sec- 
tion on the diagnostic role of the psy- 
chologist is generally non-technical with 
only a one sentence discussion of the 
problems of reliability and validity of 


psychological tests. All this is extremely 
superficial for the psychologist and 
probably insufficient for 


and 


anding 
ardless of 
competence in 
ific example of 


the non-psy- 
cludes, how- 
j cific technical sugges- 
tion that the draw-a-person test is 
particularly appropriate to use as the 
first instrument in the diagnostic evalua- 
tion of the stutterer, 


chologist. The section con 


ever, with the spe 


It will be quite obvious to the reader 
that each of the Chapters was inde- 
pendently prepared with 


none of the 
authors 


cognizant of what 
leagues were including or ignoring. 
There was no attempt to have the 
several authors read early drafts of the 


their col- 


related chapters and revise their offer- 
ing in view of what others were saying. 
a procedure that would increase the 
usefulness of such contributions enorm- 
ously. In the present volume the result- 
ant problems of overlap and inadequate 
coverage are further complicated by the 
reluctance of Dr. Barbara to avail him- 
self of his editor's prerogatives, even in 
such technical matters as arriving at a 
common style of bibliographic reference. 


Pavlovians Rend 
the Iron Curtain 


Nathan S. Kline ( Ed.) 


Pavlovian Conference on Higher 
Nervous Ability. ( Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. 92, Art. 3.) New York: New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1961. 
Pp. 813-1198. 


Reviewed by Donan W. LAUER 


Nathan Kline, who edits the present 
volume, is a physician who received his 
MD from the New York Medical School 
in 1943 but who went back to graduate 
work in psychology, receiving a Masters 
degree from Clark University in 1951. 
He is currently Director of Research at 
the Rockland State Hospital in Orange- 
burg, New York, and among his many 
books is Psychopharmacology (1956). 
Donald W. Lauer, the reviewer, serve 

two years in military service and two 
more as an industrial engineer with the 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company before 
going to the University of Michigan for 
his graduate work in psychology. After 
his 1951 PhD he went to the University 
of Indiana, where he is now an associ- 
ate professor of psychology. His research 
reflects his interest in physiological 
psychology and learning theory. 


HE PUBLICATION reports the pi 
Tert of a conference sponse 
jointly by the Academy of Medica 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R, and the New 


«qu» 


Eri 


M 
allia 


Ten authorities, on. hypnosis ha 
of theory and research methodology in the field. 
of research in that area. and describes the metho 
considers most satisfactory. Contributors: Ernest 


Seymour Fisher. L. R. Wolberg. Martin T. Orn 


appendix contains 
in any of the papers. 2 


ve contributed to th 


a panel disc ssion w 


85 pp. $5.50. 
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With a Table of Contents identical to that of "s 
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Y a set of completion items. 
" conceal the answer until he 


for review of the main conce 


less for review. for permaner 
student and instructor. 345 pp. $3.50. 


The correct respo 
has responded. 
pts and princip 


more nent retentior 


is symposium illustrating their diverse 
Each paper presents a 
d of dealing with the problem which the authority in que 
R. Hilgard, Bernard E. Gorton, Ronald E. Shor, A. G. Yan 
e, M. Erik Wright, Milton H. Erickson, George H. Estabroo! 


herein the authorities consider ma 
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hard E. Ripple & Herbert J. Klausmeier 


for each chapter of the text, 
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The recognition items 
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a. The style of the programing is eclectic, 


harper & row, publishers 


Just Published 


HYPN OSIS: Current Problems 


George H. Estabrooks 


approaches to the problems 
salient problem, studies the present status 


any of the topics not specifically included 


S: EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


textbook, ADJUNCT PROGRAM provides instructions to the 


a set of alternate choice items and 
the student uses an Answer Cover to 
and to provide 


are intended to be relatively easy 
completion items are more difficult and provide 
affording flexibility to both 
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INHIBITION AND CHOICE: 


A NEUROBEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO 


Solomo 


t book-length publication in its field, 
es compel rev ion of present concepts, 
f neural inhibition is tracec 
physiological research is condensed. P. 
lasticity in behavior, 


heoretical issues. 


The firs 
new discoveri 
The concept 9 
of relevant neuro 


plied t roblems of p 
applied to P ob. 
nxiety, 35 well as fundan ental t 
an as d 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PERSONALITY 


2nd Edition 
Paul H. Mussen, John J. Conger & 
Jerome Kagan 
dition includes presentation of case 
rom the Fels Research Institute, 
f the work of Piaget and of 
parent-child relations. and 


This Second E 


history material 
and a summarizing 0 


material on delinquency. 
intellectual processes. 


n Diamond, Richard S. B 


this text presents a synthesis of research in an a 
and the statement of a fresh point of view for psychology. 
] in the works of physiologists and psychologists i 
rinciples governing nervous inhibition are stated, and then 
including clinical problems of ment 
458 pp. $6.50. 


PROBLEMS OF PLASTICITY IN BEHAVIOR 


alvin, & Florence Rand Diamond 


rea in which many 


and the enormous body 


al defect. behavior disorder, and 


February 


INTRODUCTION TO 
APPLIED STATISTICS 


John G. Peatman 


This competently organized and well-written text for 
a one-semester course is designed to give the student 
and researcher the basic statistical tools for exploratio 

and discovery in the fields of psychology sociolo 5 d 
cultural anthropology. Workbook. a ai 


HARPER & Row, PUBLISHERS - 49 East 33p ST., New York 16, N.Y. 
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York Academy of Sciences. The volume 
may be regarded from various vantage 
points and in some respects yields some- 
what disparate views. 

In the introductory remarks Gregory 
Razran reports that the Soviet Academy 
favored the confinement of topics to 
neural aspects of the Pavlovian system. 
One who regards the volume as "con- 
fined" is forced to consider with some 
awe what might have appeared under 
the Pavlovian heading in the absence of 
this restriction. And when one recalls 
that the entire conference took place in 
a three-day period, one strongly suspects 
that the participants found the program 
utterly exhausting. 

Clearly this must have been true be- 
cause of the tremendously high caliber 
of the great majority of the papers. 
Seldom does one find in such a collec- 
tion such a yield of distinguished reports. 
But one feels that many of the especially 
worthwhile papers might well have been 
diluted, expanded, elaborated, and clari- 
fied. One suspects that there may have 
been many suppressed questions follow- 
ing presentations. 

The papers are grouped under six 
major headings: Structure and Func- 
tion, Cortico-Subcortical 
Deviance and Drugs. 
General 


Interaction, 
Irradiation and 
tion, Psychopharmacology, 
and Inhibition. While one never really 


expects complete satisfaction with any 
such system of classification, one never- 
theless finds it disconcerting that the 
major emphasis in Magoun's extremely 
worthy first paper of the volume, one 
that falls in the first of these categories, 
is on cortical-subcortical relationships, 
and that the second paper, by Neal 
Miller, has little, if anything, to do with 
structure, as its rubric here implies. 
Under the second major category one 
finds a stimulating biocybernetic paper 
on unidirectional rate sensitivity, by 
Manfred Clynes, a report having no 
particular bearing on cortico-subcortical 
interaction. These examples, along with 
the rather puzzling location of Robert 
Heath's Snezhnevsky's 
paper on psychopharmacology several 


discussion of 


pages before the latter. paper appears 
presumably through an editor's over- 
sight) emphasize the weakness of the 
volume in macrostructure. 


But whatever the deficiencies in 
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overall structure, these are more than 
compensated for by the high quality 
of the individual papers. One treads on 
dangerous territory when one singles out 
papers for comment, and doubtless 
merely reveals one's own interest pat- 
terns. Nevertheless—it may be worth 
a try. 
Morrell’s paper on the effect of 
anodal polarization on the firing pattern 
of single cortical cells reports significant 
confirmation and extension of earlier 
findings of Rusinov. He describes re- 
tention of imposed rhythmic patterns 
for periods up to 20 minutes. 
Anokhin in an analy 


of cortico- 
subcortical relations demonstrates the 
inadequacy of the conception of the 
single form of nonspecific ascending 
activation, and makes the important 
proposal of forms of nonspecific activa- 
tion which act selectively. 

Asratyan examines the localization of 
cortical inhibition in the reflex arc and 
presents evidence that the conditioned 
inhibition is localized in the structures 
of the conditioned connection and not 
within the stimulus representation. 

On the other hand, Kline, in a loose 
discussion of the relationship between 
neurophysiology, psychophysiology, psy- 
chopharmacology, and other disciplines, 


arrives by questionable logic at such 
generalizations 


“y 
s: 1. "We must answer 
@ question in the same universe of 


course in which we ask i” 
“although 


dis- 


and 2, 
the environment is nece 


for support and maintenance of a uni- 
verse of discourse, it should only be 
described if unusual or deviant.” In sub- 
sequent discussion Lasagna appropri- 
ately comments that Kline might have 
added the law “Ask foolish questions 
and you get foolish answers.” I would 
indicate my disapproval of 2 


f S 2, above, by 
inserting the word not before the word 
only in the last clause, 


"sary 


In all, however, the volume merits a 


prominent Position on the bookshelf of 
anyone interested in the ne 
of brain and be 
nifica 


ural aspects 
havior, Although its sig- 
nee suffers because of publication 


lag, it represents a distinguished contri- 
bution at the neo-Pavlovian frontier. 


uj 


Varieties of 
Religious Commitment 


Gerhard Lenski 


The Religious Factor: A Sociologi- 
cal Study of Religion’s Impact on 
Politics, Economics and Family 
Life. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, 1961. Pp. xviii + 381. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Jons HanpiNG 


Gerhard Lenski received his PhD in 
sociology from Yale in 1950, and is now 
Associate Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Michigan. Among his 
other accomplishments is the co-author- 
ing of an introductory text book in his 
field. John Harding, the reviewer, re- 
ceived his PhD from another New Eng- 
land institution of higher learning, onc 
located in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
and at the very least as well known as 
Yale. After a spell of military service 
during and after World War Il, he 
joined the staff of the Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress and was there for 
a number of years, where he carried oul 
research in the areas of prejudice and 
intergroup relations. In 1953 he went to 
Cornell University, where he is Associ- 
ate Professor of Child Development and 
Family Relationships. He also has a 
long standing research oriented connec- 
tion with the Cornell program in social 
psychiatry, and has become a specialist 
in the epidemiology of mental disorder. 
In addition to his extensive writing he 
served four years as general editor of the 
Journal of Social Issues. At the moment 
he is collaborating with a sociologist. 
Howard Schuman, on a book dealing 
with the measurement of prejudice. 


N 1959 Charles Glock reviewed the 
I status and prospects of research 0n 
religion for the Sociological Society * 
stock-taking volume Sociology Today: 


He argued for a better system of cla 


RA h ne 

fying individuals in terms of them 

Era 3 ies O 

ligious commitment, and for studi¢ f 
O 


; s 
the consequences of different types “ 
religious commitment for behavior 1n 


Drawn from psychology and 


categories: 1) studies of enduring problems in psychology throu 
from their own works by contemporary behavioral scientists; an 


timely, even controversial issues. 


DAVID C. McCLELLAND is general editor of Insight Books. 
f the Center for Research in Personality at Harvard University, he is 


or in experimental and theoretical psychology. Among his recent books is 


and Chairman of the Staff o 
also an established auth 
THE ACHIEVING SOCIETY (Van Nostrand). 

Along 
of Bucknell University are jointly responsi 
devoted to Enduring Problems in Psychology. 
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UMAN MOTIVATION 


C. Teevan 
of contemporary 


MEASURING H 


edited by Robert C. Birney and Richard : 
ume trace the origins 


ivati Showing the 
ure human motivation. t 
dese, | includes only those papers which 


various techniques, the book inclu a aie 
have made a significant contr! the field by being 
first to suggest or evaluate 3 
its development. 


TOWARD A PSYCHOLOGY OF 
BEING 


by Abraham H. Maslow . . 

i s of 
Using studies of the healthiest, experiences in, P capable 
average people to demonstrate t a Kuman or Maslow develops 
of pursuing t fk cane 


his optimistic psy’ 
trasts sharply with 
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PROGRAMMED LEARNING: 


Theory and Research 
by Wendell I. Smith and J. William Moore 

This book surveys programmed learning—the techniques of 
programming, the methods of evaluating results, and the his- 
tory, from its beginnings in work of Ebbinghaus and Thorndike 
through its elaboration and development in the work of Pres- 
sey and Skinner to research now in progress. The emphasis 
is on programming as à method. Descriptions and functions of 
machines appear only as integral parts of articles. $1.95 


EMOTION: Bodily Change 

edited by Douglas K. Candland 
This Insight original, illustrated with 35 photographs and line 
drawings, recaps the study of emotion as measured by bodily 


change. Its 16 carefully selected papers trace theoretical and 
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contemporary society. Both needs are 
met to a very large extent by Lenski's 
work. 

The book is based on a number of 
surveys in the Detroit metropolitan 
area, primarily one in 1958 with a 
probability sample of 656 adults. This 
was supplemented with a survey of 127 
Catholic and Protestant clergymen rep- 
resenting the various churches attended 
by individuals in the 1958 sample. 
These data taken together support a 
view of religion as an active force in 
contemporary American society, chan- 
neled primarily but not exclusively 
through the influence of the Christian 
churches. 

The heart of Lenski's volume is his 
classification of types and degrees of re- 
ligious commitment. The classification 
involves a crucial but frequently neg- 
lected distinction, between the church 
or religious group considered as a volun- 
tary association and the socio-religious 
community. For Lenski the socio- 
religious community is the primary 
concept. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are — within-community lection of 
friends and marital partners—especially 
the latter. In present-day Detroit 95 
per cent of the population are included 
in four major socio-religious communi- 
ties: White Protestants, White Catho- 
lics, Negro Protestants, and Jews. 

Involvement in the 


socio-religious 
community is measured by the propor- 
tion of an individual's close friends and 
relatives who belong to the same com- 
munity, Involvement in the religious 
association, on the other hand, is in- 
dexed by frequency of attendance at 
corporate worship services. The value 
of the distinction between these two 
types of involvement is illustrated in 
many ways; an outstanding one is the 
light it sheds on the Jewish community. 
Here we find a socio-religious group 


whose members average extremely low 
on the associational index but at the 
same time extremely high on the index 
of communal involvement. Any social 
scientist. who took frequency of syna- 
gogue attendance as his primary meas- 
ure of group identification among Jews 
would be making a ludicrous error. 
Lenski's other major pair of indices 
describe an individual's personal re- 
ligious orientation. A measure of doc- 
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trinal orthodoxy (applicable only to 
Christians) is based on six questions de- 
rived to a large extent from the Apos- 
ues’ Creed. A measure of devotionalism 
is based on the frequency of personal 
prayer and the attempt to follow God's 
will in the conduct of everyday life. 
Surprisingly, there is only a slight corre- 
lation. between these two indices. 
There follows a detailed examination 
of the consequences of these various 
types of religious involvement and orien- 
tation for economic behavior, political 
behavior, and family life. The statistical 
treatment is competent, and the evi- 
dence for possible causal relationship is 
handled with both care and imagination. 
One of Lenski's great merits is that he 
approaches data in terms of the 
major theoretical issues posed by the 
classic writers in this field, especially 
Max Weber. With the techniques. of 
modern survey analysis he attempts to 
determine whether the differences in 
secular behavior between Protestants 
and Catholics which Weber described 
for 17th century Europe are still evi- 
dent in 20th century America, Lenski 
finds that these differences (and many 
others) are not only evident but show: 
no signs of diminishing. Like Weber he 
interprets this finding as indicating the 
persistent and powerful influence of dif- 
ferent types of reli 


rent gious commitment. 
This book is undoubtedly 


is p a major 
contribution to 


the sociological and 
psychological study of religion, 


The Life and Hard 
Times of the Infant 


B. M. Foss (Ed.) 


Determinants of Infant Behaviour. 


New York: Wiley, 196 33 
E eL aee es Pp. 


Reviewed by Haroun W, STEVENSON 
Brian Foss, the editor 


of the present 
volume, took an MA 


at Cambridge 


University and is now a lecturer in 
Psychology at the Birkbeck College of 
the University of London. He has a 
history of interest in animal behavior, 
physiological psychology and cognition. 
He also serves as an experimental psy- 
chologist for an English organization 
that conducts market research. The re- 
viewer, Harold W. Stevenson, did his 
graduate work at Stanford University 
where, he reports, he learned from 
Ernest Hilgard that the experiment was 
the method and from Lois Stolz that 
children were the subjects for the kind 
of research he wanted to do and has 
been doing ever since. In 1959, after 
seven productive years at the University 
of Texas, he made what must be re- 
garded as a grievous error in judgment 
and moved to the University of Min- 
nesota to do battle with the cold winters 
and to serve as Director of the famed 
Institute of Child Development where, 
in the face of all reason and reality, 
he reports himself happy to be. In 
addition to his administrative duties he 
is now deeply involved in a series of 
studies on the social reinforcement of 
children’s behavior and of children's 
learning. 


TE VOLUME presents papers and dis- 
cussions from the Ciba-sponsored, 
Tavistock-organized study group on 
mother-infant interaction which met in 
London in the fall of 1959. John 
Bowlby was chairman of the group. The 
participants included researchers study- 
ing human and animal infants and clin- 
icians dealing with the pathological 
consequences of disturbances in early 
experience. The volume does not give 
us a definitive or comprehensive state- 
ment of the determinants of infant be- 
havior. This would be impossible, for 
research. with infants has been late in 
getting started. For now, we must be 
satisfied with a few bold lines and many 
suggestions. Hopefully, the volume will 
serve as an impetus to get people 
busy gathering the data necessary for # 
more complete picture. 


The study group built around 
prepared papers. In addition. 
there were several incidental pape 
Mavis Gunther describes the ideal 
breast for infant feeding; Prechtl talks 


seven 
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Research in Psychotherapy 


Proceedings of the Second Conference on 


Research in Psychotherapy held at Chapel 


Hill, N. C., in May 1961. Leading research 


Workers in psychology and psychiatry deal 
with selected research issues and assess new 
r efforts place 
more squarely 
with 


research developments. Thei 
research in psychotherapy 
Within psychological resear ch concerned 


understanding interpersonal proc esses. 


The psychotherapist’ s 
contribution to the treat- 


ment process 


Measuring personality change 
in psychotherapy 


rement, and 


Definition, measu 
ificant 


analysis of sign! 
variables 


The book is à follow UP of Research z 
Psychotherapy, published by the pain 
Psychological Association in 1959, im ^" 
Ported on the First Conference on Research 


ing D C; 
in Psychotherapy held in Washington, 


in 1958. 
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others. It is here that we think New- 
comb’s study has made an important 
contribution. In the process of demon- 
strating the significance of balance tend- 


encies he exposed many of the limiting 
conditions under which it operates, e.g., 
individual predispositions, nature of the 
attitudinal object, etc. 


A Mixed Motivational Menu 


Marshall R. Jones (Ed.), with John L. Falk, Philip Teitelbaum, Carl 
Pfaffmann, W. J. McKeachie, Seymour B. Sarason and David Birch 


Nebraska Symposium on Motivation. Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1961. Pp. vii + 210. $3.25 (paper) $4.25 (cloth) 


Marshall R. Jones, editor of the present 
book and of the nine that have preceded 
it in the University of Nebraska series 
on motivation, did his doctoral work 
under Robert Sears at Yale University 
and, on his way to his present professor- 
ship at the University of Nebraska, 
taught at the Cornell University Medi- 
cal College, at the University of Iowa, 
and served for three years as a clinical 
psychologist in the Navy. The first of 
the two reviewers, Larry Stein, received 
his PhD with Kenneth Spence at the 
University of Iowa and went on to post- 
doctoral work with Joseph Brady at 
Walter Reed Hospital. For the past five 
years he has been involved in research 
on animal learning, self stimulation and 
psycho pharmacology. For the past three 
years he has been senior research 
Scientist with the Wyeth Laboratories. 
In 1961 he received the Bennett Award 
from the Society of Biological Psy- 
chiatry for his outstanding research on 
psychoactive drugs and on neurobe- 
theory of depression. The 
second and supplementary reviewer, 
called in by CP to deal with the parts 
of the present book Dr. Stein felt un- 
able to consider, is John Capaldi, who 
did his graduate level learning at the 


havioral 


University of Texas and now, as a 
faculty member, continues his learning 
in the same institutional 
setting. Although primarily an expert on 
learning, he reads widely and deeply 
not only in the area of motivation but 
in almost any other arca of psychology 


anyone can name, 


geographic 
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Reviewed by Larry STEIN 


"is year's publication of the Ne- 

braska Symposium on Motivation 
(1961) has offerings to satisfy every 
psychological appetite, As usual, the 
symposium was held in two 
One was predominately physiological 
with contributions by J. L. Falk, P. 
Teitelbaum, and C. Pfaffmann. In the 
other section, papers by W. J. Mec- 
Keachie, S. B. Sarason, and D. Birch 
covered the rest of psychology, My 
competence as a critical reviewer is 
limited to the physiological articles and 
to the paper by Birch on 
ing. 


sections. 


animal learn- 


In an erudite 


article replete with 
interesting new 


findings, Falk attacks 
as oversimplified the notion th: 
stasis provides 
of behavior: 


at homeo- 
an adequate accounting 
al regulatory processes, To 
make his point, he explores ‘obviously 
behaviors like water and 
for possible nonhomeostatic 
ants. It is shown, 
that. drinking may be 
to the point of de: 
to choose betwe 


homeostatic’ 
salt intake 


determin for example, 


inhibited almost 
ath if a rat is forced 
: en water or intensely re- 
warding electrical stimulation of the 
septal region. At the sam 
the simple device of 
its food 


€ time, and by 
slowly doling out 
its ration in single 45-mg_ pellets, 
it is possible to double or triple a rat's 
daily intake of water, (The rats take a 
drink after each Pellet, and thereby 
consume over a period of 
as much as 100cc- 
of 27ec. 


à few hours 
—VS. à normal intake 


Other examples of nonhomveostasis 
come easily to mind, e.g., preferences 
saccharin solutions: 


Pfaffmann’s example. 


for non-nutritive 


even to borrow 
the frequency of obesity in our affluent 
society. Yet, as Falk points out, homeo- 
static influences on behavior are obvious 
and seem to be dictated by the facts of 
natural selection, 

These contradictions perhaps may be 
resolved by assuming aj that brain sys- 
tems for motivating behavior are under 
the direct. control of sensory influences. 


like sweet tastes (because only they can 
provide immediate feedback), and b) 
that the 
factors influence 


slower-acting homeostatic 
behavior 
possible by producing shifts in the re- 
activity of the brain to the different 
sensory Such a formulation 


could explain why high intensities. of 


indirectly. 


factors. 


septal stimulation may be preferred to 
water under conditions of moderate 0! 
even intense thirst, but not after severe 
dehydration shifts the relative reward 


values of the two incentives. 


du extensive literature on the 


hypothalamic control of eating draws 
the attention of a widening circle of psy- 
chologists as a result of its intimate re- 
lation of exciting new areas of research 
(e.g, Millers work on motivation. 
Olds’ work on self-stimulation). Teitel- 
baum's lucid summary of this literature 
will therefore have widespread useful- 
ness. The summary focuses on the ef- 
fects of damage to two hypothalamic 
areas—the medial (“satiety”) region 
and the lateral (“feeding”) region, and 
presents new findings that carry forward 
the analysis of both areas. Especially 
that the 
overeating 


provocative is a suggestion 
syndrome of 

and consequent obesity is caused by 4 
defect in weight regulation rather than 
a defect in the regulation of food in- 
take. 

According to this notion, cells in the 
medial hypothalamus of the normal 


mediallesion 


brain gauge the state of the animal's 
fat depots (perhaps through a circulat 
ing metabolite), and curb intake whe" 
the weight level is too high. When these 
cells are partially destroyed the animal 
underestimates how fat it really is, and 
therefore eats more than it shovld. ‘This 


4 


theory finds 


independent support in 
studies of operant behavior which indi- 
cate that the motivating effect of food 
deprivation depends critically on the 
changes induced in body weight. 

As indicated above, it is 
increasingly 
nisms for 
activated 


becoming 


clear. that brain mecha- 


reinforcement are 
certain 
tastes and smells. At 


positive 
directly by 
stimuli, especially 


sensory 


the same time, self-stimulation mapping 
studies are identifica- 
tion of the 


permitting the 
anatomical loci of these 
mechanisms. Closure between these two 
sets of data will be provided by a 
demonstr self-stimulation 


tion that 
can be activated by pleasant 
tastes or smells. 


structur 


Pfaffmann appears to be only a step 
away from such a demonstration. Af- 
ferent discharges produced by the ap- 
plication of solutions to the tongue of 
traced in 
al 


the anesthetized rat were 
peripheral nerves and in the € 
projection system of the brain (me :dulla 
and thalamus). These electrophysiologi- 
cal data were shown to coincide with 
data obtained in 
if post-injestional 
especially in 


preference-aversion 
behavioral studies 
factors were eliminated, : 
the case of sugar solutions, and if the 
resting level of nervous discharge was 
in the case of salt 


taken into account 
solutions. ie 
Similar experiments on unane sthe 


- n 
tized rats with permanent electrodes ir 


system 
the hypothalamus and y 


i gions) are re- 
ic, self-stimulation regions) are 
e studies, hope- 


limbic 


ported in progress. Thes 


fully, will fill the gap described above. 


Boos rejects the cl 


pas: xtinction proce: 
leaking out of a container, 
trickle out. during extinction in. propor- 
serve build up during acqui- 
runway data 
extinction. — is 


ical notion of a 
—like water 
responses 


tion to a re 


sition—on the basis of 
which indicate that 
speeded up after overlearning. To ac- 


count for this and other findings, he 


s a two-factor theory of extinc- 


propos 
tion. One process is somewhat like the 


'd in the 
more contemporary language of incen- 


classical one, but 


is express 


tive motivation $ thus, extinc- 


tion of the approach response occurs in 


part because the tendency to anticipate 


the reward—an important source of 
extinguishes. Invoking this 
factor merely seems to move the prob- 
lem back one step, but Birch makes 
use of it to explain the finding that a 
moderate amount of training imparts a 
greater resistance to extinction than a 
small amount. 


motivation. 


The second factor is borrowed from 
Amsel's theory of frustration, If an 
animal that is anticipating reward 
enters an empty goal box it becomes 
frustrated and makes 
sponses, which, if generalized to the 
alley, compete with the approach re- 
sponse. The greater the anticipation of 
reward, the greater the frustration. 
Hence overlearning, by increasing 
pectation, leads to greater frustration 
and thus more rapid extinction. 


extraneous re- 


a 


This reviewer also finds a frustration 
theory useful, but prefers a version in 
which nonreinforcement is viewed as an 
aversive event that punishes the preced- 
ing instrumental act. According to this 
rats quit running to an empty 
goal box in extinction for much the 
same reason that they will quit running 
to a goal box that gives pain shocks. 


Certa 


view, 


nly people find frustration aver- 


sive, and certainly much human be- 
havior is motivated by the avoidance of 
frustration. Birch's data help us to 


generalize these observations on people 
to animals. 


Reviewed by E. J. Carat 


cKeacHie’s paper supplies an 
M analysis of the classes of variables 
which determine achievement in a col- 
lege course and the results of a rather 
extensive experiment (31 
609 student Ss) 


instructors, 
which tested the hy- 


pothesis that course grades are affected 
by an inte 


‘tion between class room 
cues and student motives. The motives 
investigated were achievement, affilia- 
tion, and Other measures in- 
cluded and ability. 
structor and the general cl 
tion were 
able to 


power, 
anxiety The in- 
üssroom situa- 
rated as being more or 
elicit the from the 
The experimental results 
tended to support the hypothesis. While 
admitting 


less 
Motives 
students. 


a need for replicatir 


and 
extending his findings, McKeachie 


con- 


cluded that the experiment identified 
several important human motives which 
function in the educational process. 

Sarason considers that the problem 
solving behavior of all individuals, re- 
gardless of their 
be understood in 


cultural origins, can 
terms of the same 
s. But, he holds, a complete 
understanding of problem solving de- 
pends upon desc 


process 


bing contents as well 
as processes, and specific contents are 
influenced by individual 
experience. By 


and cultural 
"contents" Sarason 
that the contemporary. problem, 
determined by 


mea 


external circumstances, 
is usually or always accompanied by 
certain. related. problems, determined 
by characteristics of the problem solver. 
The "accompanying problems", e.g 
anatomical sex differences, are univer 
occur originally in childhood, and, 
greater or les 


toa 
ser extent, enter conscious- 
ness and interfere. with solution of the 
now-presented problem. 


The interference value of the ac- 
companying problems depends upon 
how they themselves were originally 


solved, which, in turn, is influenced, as 
indicated above, by specific individual 
and experiences. Accordingly, 
differences in problem solving between 
cultures as well as between individuals 
of a given culture are. understandable 
not in terms of processes but contents. 


cultural 


The contents function importantly in 
yet another manner. The solution to the 
early problems will influence our pref- 
erence for or avoidance of subsequent 
problems. Although Sarason postulates 
preference, he does not raise the issue 
of facilitation, thereby suggesting that 
the best which can be hoped for from 
some early solution is that it will inter- 
fere minimally with the 


some subsequent problem, 


The general approach described by 
Sarason is perhaps of more interest 
this time to the 


solution of 


al 
clinical student o 
anthropological investigator th 


an to the 
laboratory man 


- The former individuals 
possess the 
engage in the 


presumably methods and 


type of 
propriate for determining 
problems were 


activities ap. 
how the early 
solved, 


W 


The Rocky Road to Birth 


M. F. Ashley Montagu 


Prenatal Influences. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1962. Pp. vii 4 


614. 


Reviewed by Gitpert W. MEIER 


The author, M. F. Ashley Montagu, is 
a physical anthropologist who has been 
long interested in the origin, evolution, 
and development of the physical and cul- 
tural creature that is man. He has taught 
anthropology (at Rutgers University) 
and anatomy (at the Hahnemann Med- 
ical College). For the past 11 years 
he has not held an academic post but 
has written widely and extensively. His 
list of books include The Biosocial Na- 
ture of Man (1956) and Man in Process 
(1961). Gilbert Meier, the reviewer, 
did graduate work at the University of 
Illinois but took his PhD degree from 
Washington University at St. Louis, 
where he worked both in embryology 
and in psychology. For eight years he 
taught psychology at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity before moving, in 1961, to the 
Laboratory of Perinatal Physiology in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. He reports that 
his interest and his efforts have been 
entirely comparative in nature. largely 
developmental in scope. 


re “to introduce the reader 


to an area of experience and of 
knowledge which must always be of the 
greatest concern to the individual, to 
the family, and to society” (p. vii), i.e., 
"with the life of the human being be- 
fore birth, and the influences of his ex- 
periences within the womb upon his 
subsequent development" (p. 3) Ashley 
Montagu's book Maternal Influences 
does, indeed, “cast a rather wide net" 
(p. viii). A lesser individual, or one 
more intimately involved in the experi- 
mentation and the analysis of these in- 
fluences, would scarcely have had 
Montagu's temerity to cover such a vast 
and complex field presently charted by 
investigators with such diverse goals, 
interests, and approaches. Nevertheless, 
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Montagu does try to discover in his 
book *(1), the effects of the prenatal 
experience upon the development of the 
conceptus, and (2), the effects of pre- 
natal experience upon the postnatal 
physical and psychological or behavioral 
development of the individual" (p. 11). 
Moreover, Montagu offers his discov- 
eries "to obstetricians, psychiatrists, be- 
havioral scientists, students of public 
health, and students of human develop- 
ment.” (p. viii)! 


Of the three parts, the first, consisting 
of four chapters, introduces the reader 
to the problem and the statistics of 
congenital deformities and infantile 
death; defines terms; and briefly out- 
lines the physiological and anatomical 
information pertinent to prenatal devel- 
opment. In a scant 25 pages Montagu 
takes the reader on a ‘Grand Tour’ 
through the processes of conception and 
prenatal growth—through a 9-month 
period which he acknowledges to be 
“a period in the history of the individ- 
ual which is perhaps more important 
for his subsequent development than any 
other in rt: life." As guide, Montagu 
gives each landmark its pro er nam 
or names as the case uu be, B 


mental concepts 
arly, in the 
the author 


ge between mother 
: as true of the discussion 
of embryology Proper, Montagu is care- 


ful to introduce each new anatomical, 
biochemical, or Physiological term 
which has any relevance to the placenta 
as an organ, a morphological or physio- 
logical entity, or a secretory mechanism. 


To the novice, these 50-odd pages 
must be overwhelming: the technical 


and fetus. As w: 


trimmings come thick and fast with 
little meat to sate an appetite for un- 
derstanding. For the sophisticate, this 
same treatment must appear superficial. 
Reflecting upon this presentation 
through the chapters of the second sec- 
tion, the reader may wonder why these 
earlier chapters were included in the 
first place or, at least, why the tech- 
nical detail was pursued to the extent 
that Montagu felt necessary. 


du SECOND section constitutes. the 
substance and real contribution of the 
book. The fifteen chapters which com- 
prise this section range in content from 
nutritional, through maternal, to phys- 
ical and radiation factors which could 
alter fetal health. and. development as 
noted at birth or in the years immedi- 
ately thereafter. Montagu draws his 
source material for this section from the 
human obstetrical and pediatric litera- 
ture, introducing data from laboratory 
investigations only as they are necessary 
to enhance a point or to make more 
credible a proposed causal relation. 
He has done in this section a masterful 
job of gleaning (not reviewing) a litera- 
ture widely dispersed and awe-fully 
polyglot. Here, precisely, lies the book's 
greatest. strengths and weaknesses. To 
researcher, 
a of 


the — laboratory-confined 
Montagu's presentation offers a vis 
the work and thinking of those inves- 
tigators pursuing the problems of de- 
velopment at the level of every-day 
practicality. Regrettably, only a small 
minority of the studies enumerated were 
concerned with the “psychological or 
behavioral development of the individ- 
ual.” Most were limited to an analysis 
of fetal and neonatal mortalities and 
malformations. In addition, these studies 
are rarely, if ever, ‘clean.’ The re- 
searches suffer from inadequacies of 
statistical design and from the difficul- 
ties of differentiating correlation from 
causal relation (a confusion occasionally 
shared by the author). Rarely, does the 
investigator in this realm observe the 
effect of a single variable, alone a” 
uncontaminated, upon the criterial 
measures of his choice. However, this 
facet is, simultaneously, a source of 
smug delight and of challenge to the 
behavioral scientist. For example, perus- 


ing the chapter on *Maternal Emotions" 
the reader is impressed not with the 
volume of relevant research, which is 
considerable, but with the possibility 
that such maternal factors have been 
operative in even the most exemplary 
studies cited in the chapters on “Nutri- 
tion", “Maternal Age,” “Maternal Fa- 
tigue,” “Maternal Dysfunction,” and the 
rest. (But conversely, each of these lat- 
ter factors could have been operative, 
in whole or in part, in any of the 
studies purporting to show the signifi- 
cance of the maternal emotional state 
for the development of the fetus.) Only 
rarely are educational, social, and eco- 
nomic factors not complicated in the 
studies which give the basis to Mon- 
tagu's work. But these are factors which 
Montagu did not specifically consider! 


de LAST section, three chapters, 


deals with the natural conclusion, birth, 
the foregoing 


and summarization of 1 
i i i ance 
with reflections upon the pignincane 
i "€ - vith 
and future of it all. By contrast w j 
preceding chapters, 
] in nature 


foundation. 
atedly the 


the immediately i 
these are more. philosophica 
and have little empirical 

Through them appears repe pue 
more familiar psychoanalytic pose " 
the author, clearly in his discussion a 
of the birth process, per se. 
* Evolutionary Considera- 
tions" goes even further into ppm 
of speculation; nevertheless, of the h > 
st is the most interesting. 


chapters, this las d gd 
As a whole, Montagu $ Prenatal 
en s author has 


fluences indicates that it oe 
read widely, but not deep y. krieg 
often, Montagu's descriptions P p A 

coverage of only the initial studies ? 
hi re r even 

not those which have refined, or e 
: s. For 

refuted, the first proposed relations 
sed but scan his presen- 
ce of prenatal or 


the influence 
The last on 


amples one nc 


i en 
s on the influ ! 
wo or on the histopathol- 


or on the implica- 


c 
tati 
neonatal 

kernicterus, 
ogy of kernicter eee 
) of irradiation and fallout for fetal 
ions 


in the final chapter, on the 
death." If 


show 


anoxia, 


growth, or; 
phenomenon 
Montagu attempted, 
that prenatal influences. exist, he 
succeeded, but perhaps too well. 
reader upon completion of the 
can only marvel that so many human 
beings have achieved the state of at 


of “voodoo 
merely, to 
has 


The 


tome 


least apparent normality. 
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State of the Art Today. New 
York: University Publishers, 
1961. Pp. xi + 249. $5.50. 


F. Rand Morton and others 


Programming of Audio-Lingual Lan- 
guage Skills for Self-Instructional 
Presentation. Selected Work- 


Papers Presented at the First 
Conference of Language Pro- 
grammers, Apri, 1961, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1961 


(Publications of the Language 
Laboratory, Series. Preprints and 
Reprints, Vol. VI). Pp. xxxi d 
121. $2.00. 


Fernand Marty 


Programing a Basic Foreign Lan- 
guage Course: Prospects for Self- 
Instruction. Roanoke, Virginia: 
Audio-Visual Publications (Box 
5497). 1962. Pp. 69. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Jonn B. Carrout. 


Of the multiple authors of the first. of 
these three works, Holton is assistant 
professor of Foreign Languages at Sacra- 
mento State College, California; King 
is president of Magnetic Recording In- 
dustries, Inc. and Manager of the Edu- 
cation Electronics Division at Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge, Inc.; Mathieu 


is chairman of the Department of 


Foreign Languages of Orange County 
State College, California, (and also 
edits MLabstracts, which contains ab- 
stracts of articles on foreign language 
teaching); and Pond teaches in the 
Foreign Language Department of the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. F. Rand Morton, senior author 
of the second work, is associate profes- 
sor of Spanish, and formerly was di- 
rector of the Language Laboratory at 
the University of Michigan; he also 
taught English in Chile some time back, 
and Spanish at Harvard University. 
Fernand Marty is associate professor of 
Modern Languages and director of the 
project on self-instruction in French at 
Hollins College, Virginia, The reviewer, 
Carroll, is Professor of Educational 
Psychology in the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University, where 
he also directs the Laboratory for Re- 
search in Instruction. Author of The 
Study of Language, and editor of 
Whorf's collected writings (reviewed in 
CP, Mar. 1957, 2, 57-58), he has previ- 
ously reviewed several books for CP. A 
man of many talents, he is outstanding 
as a psychologist and psychometrician 
who is also recognized as an authority 
in linguistics; avocationally he plays thi 
piano with near concert-pianist pro- 
ficiency. His early work under B. F. 
Skinner at (1937-40) pre- 
sages his current interest in programmed 
instruction, especially in the teaching of 
languages. Currently he is field testing 
a program for Mandarin Chinese using 
a rather complex audio-visual instruc- 
tion device of his own design, which he 


calls “AVID.” 


Minnesota 


ETER the swing to an "oralaurar 


or “audio-lingual”) approach in 
foreign language (FL) teaching during 
World War II, it was a happy Citiim- 


stance that magnetic recording 
techniques soon developed to the point 
that, starting. about 1949, it became 
feasible to establish "language labora- 
tories’—that is, rooms full of booths 
where students could individually listen 
and respond to language tapes. Sales of 
language laboratory equipment boomed 
after the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 enabled many schools and 
colleges to buy it with government 
funds. FL teachers at all levels found 
themselves under pressure to develop 
materials that could be used in their 
language laboratories, because for vari- 
ous reasons commercial 


tape 


organizations 
were slow in meeting the demand for 
such materials. Even before the bur- 
geoning of “programmed learning” 
(PL) as inspired by Skinner, Crowder, 
and other psychologists, the creators of 
language teaching material were think- 
ing seriously about optimal methods of 
preparing, organizing, and presenting 
such material. Without using the terms, 
and without full and conscious appreci- 
ation of the concepts, they employed 
immediate reinforcement, discrimination 
learning, and minimal-step program- 
ming. Their emphasis on linguistic 
analysis of the material to be taught 
was in essence directed toward the 
specification of terminal behavior, with 
the added feature that the terminal be- 
havior in an FL was explicitly contrasted 
with the behavior represented by the 
Student's native language habits, 

Sound Language Teaching (the title 
seems to be a deliberate pun) represents 
an effort to formulate the results of 
practical experience in planning, man- 
aging, and utilizing language labora- 
tories and in developing suitable learning 
materials for them. Oriented chiefly to 
the problems of language teaching in 
the high school, it is long on helpful 
hints, very short on theory or even 
concrete statements as to what language 
laboratories can 


actually accomplish. 
Part I, almost half the book, is written 
with the optimism that one might ex- 
pect from a manufacturer of language 
(King), and is 
with hardware, 


laboratory equipment 
concerned mainly 
laboratory management, etc. Parts II 
and HI, written by experienced foreign 
language teachers, describe and illus- 
trate various kinds of language labora- 
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tory exercises that have been found 
helpful and practical, e.g. "shift drills,” 
“substitution drills," “translation drills, 
and the like. Many of these drills have 
features in common with the tasks set 
in the more recently developed self- 
instructional programs, but the authors? 
concept of programming is here limited 
to “the art of preparing exercises and 
instructions" (p. 134). The "automated 
lesson can be any lesson in which all 
the instructions and materials are on 
tape. An essential feature of conven- 
tional language laboratory instruction 
is the control exercised by the teacher 
or an assistant through monitoring of 
students’ performances and the provi- 
sion of any corrective suggestions that 
may be deemed necessary, In the 
opinion of these authors, FL pronuncia- 
tion cannot be taught by machine 


alone. 
Further, they view the language labora- 
tory chiefly as an adjunct to classroom 
instruction. Normally, new structures 
and vocabulary items are presented first 
in the classroom; only afte: 
the student go to the 
tory for drills on these items. Sound 
Language Teaching may be taken as an 
approximate description of 
cedures that are curre 
language laboratories 
United States, 


rwards does 
language labora- 


the pro- 
nt in hundreds of 
throughout the 


The possibility of learning a second 
language largely through self- 
has existed ever since 
graph records becam 
thirty years ago (L 
etc.). Some of the 
ably 


instruction 
courses on phono- 
e available some 
Linguaphone, Assimil, 
5€ courses are re: 
satisfactory; others 
more than quick-sale item 
tain a very limited 
material, are 


ason- 
are nothing 
s which con- 
amount of language 
poorly programmed, and 
never present the language in anything 
like — normal conversational — « 
Nevertheless, none of these cours can 
be regarded as representing PL in the 
full sense of the term, 


O.. of the 


velop a 


speed. 


earliest attempts to. de- 
behaviorally-engineered pro- 
gram for a foreign language was the 
work of F. Rand Morton as described 
in The Language Laboratory as a 
Teaching Machine (1960). “Morton 
frankly approached ; 


t a language as a 
Series of specifiable behaviors: phono- 


lexical 
for 


logical, grammatical, — and 


(among others). Spanish phonemes 


example, were to be learned as distinct 
from English phonemes by a process of 
discrimination learning followed by a 
process of operant shaping; grammati- 
cal patterns were to be learned at first 
without meaningful content as respon 
to other patterns which normally elicit 
them. Morton’s experimental work took 
place in 1953-54, with apparent marked 
success, in the Spanish department at 
Harvard, quite independently of the 
work that was going on in the psy- 
chological laboratories there. 


S 


By 1961, however, programmed in- 
struction in FLs had One 
could cite at least a score of serious at- 
tempts to program FL instruction; FL 
teachers had begun to import the meth- 
ods of PL wholesale, and psychologis 
sallied into the FL field to apply their 
new-found instructional methods. The 
series of symposium papers in Program- 
ming of Audio-Lingual Language Skills 
for Self-Instructional Presentation ex 
hibit the many facets of these develop- 
ments. Unfortunately, most of them 
are essentially progress reports, and few 
details of actual accomplishments. or 
field trials are given. Morton's sensi- 
note of 


“arrived.” 


introduction sounds a 
buoyant optimism which 
throughout the symposium: language 
programmers are confident that they 
herald a new day in FL teaching. The 
composition of the symposium was 
about half linguists and FL teachers 
(Stanley Sapon, Paul Pimsleur, Waldo 
Sweet, Theodore Mueller, Alexander 
Lermontoff, and C. C. Harris were 
among those present) and half 
chologists (of whom Dale Brethower, 
George Geis, John Cook, Evan Keislar. 
Eugene Rocklyn, Harlan Lane, John 
Gilpin, and Irving Saltzman had papers 
published in the volume under review )- 


tive 
carries 


psy- 


The linguists are at their best when 
they discuss linguistic problems of n 
gramming; the psychologists are at their 
best when they discuss principles of be 
havior as applied to FL programming 
A wholly adventitious theme of the 


conference, raised at every opportunity» 
was the question of whether the use of 
the paired associate model by some 
psychologists (including some of the 
operant conditioning faith) is appro- 


priate in audio-lingual language pro- 
gramming. Supporters of this model 
found themselves very much on the de- 
fensive, but the controversy failed to 
penetrate the question of what is being 
paired: is the FL expression being 
paired with an English expression, or 
with a referent or a mediating experi- 
One hopes, at any rate, that 
further conferences of 


language programmers, to ri solve this 


enc 


there will be 
and other questions as well as to pro- 


vide reports of further progress. 


A wore the participants in the Ann 
Arbor symposium was Fernand Marty, 
an FL professor at Hollins College. Al- 
though his work was reported orally at 
Ann Arbor, it appears in published form 
only in a separate monograph, Pro- 
Basic Foreign Language 
for Self-Instruction. 
Marty’s diligent experimentation on 
laboratory and self-instruc- 
carried on for more 
; serious attention. 


graming a 
Course: Prospects 


language 
tional techniques, 
than ten years, mer 
An earlier publication by Marty, 
Language Laboratory Learning. (1960), 
i the same ground as 
Teaching but in a 
satisfactory Way. 
ars it has been 


covers much of 
Sound Language 
more thorough and 
Yet, Marty himself conside 
made obsolete by his more recent work 
on PL. “The programer’s goal is 
maximum efficienc 2 says Marty (p. 
1). "If we accept this definition of pro- 
it conclude that the 
textbooks are 
authors did 


graming, we mu 
present foreign language 
d since their 


not programe: : 
consistent. ef- 


not make an avowed or $ 
fort to maximize efficiency. ' 
Marty lays out principles underlying 
a French program scheduled for field 
testing in 1962. He feels that the 
nal behavior desired for a program 
arbitrarily, but must be 
Terminal 
first in 


termin 
cannot be set 
defined by. experim c 
must be described 


auditory phenomena exclu- 


entation. 


behavior 
terms of 
sively, and the 
form of the language- Structures should 
ented one at a time rather than 


en in terms of the written 


be pres 
in a mélange, as in some other pro- 


grammed courses. The program is at 
fault if the students make too many 
unexpected errors, but there are indica- 
tions that a shock-treatment of planned 
error-making is a good teaching device. 


After having tried out a system of total 
self-instruction for a year, Marty now 
favors a system of “partial self-instruc- 
tion”: the student spends up to 90% 
of the time on self-instruction and the 
rest of the time in small groups with 
the teacher, who himself 
chiefly with corrective phonetics and the 
encouragement of free expression within 
carefully controlled limits. Experimenta- 
tion has shown, according to Marty, 
tech- 


concerns 


better. results. when translation 
niques are employed (a partial answer 
to the. paired-associate controversy? ). 
Marty provides the reader also with 
lengthy details about actual program- 
ming techniques, and about some of the 
audio-visual equipment he is develop- 
ing. It is evident that the ideal of 
maximum efficiency in PL, which may 
mean less work for the student, means 
more work for the programmer and 
equipment designer. There is a good 
prospect that this diligence will be re- 


warded. 
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On the Impact of Stimulus Impact 


Donald W. Fiske and Salvatore R. Maddi 


Functions of Varied Exp 
Pp. v + 501. $10.60 


erience. Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 1961. 
(trade) $7.95 (college). 


Reviewed by Jacon O. Sines 


Donald Fiske, one of the two authors, 
did graduate study at Harvard and the 
University of Michigan, and received a 
PhD in 1948 from the latter. From Ann 
Arbor he moved to the University of 
Chicago where he is now a professor of 
, With Lowell Kelly he co- 
authored The Prediction of Perform- 
ance in Clinical Psychology (1951). He 
is the 1962 President of the Midwestern 
Psychological Association. Salvatore 
Maddi, Fiske’s co-author here, is a 1960 
PhD from Harvard and a 1962 Assist- 
ant Professor at the University of Chi- 
cago. He has been a USPHS fellow and 
a clinical psychology fellow at the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center. Jacob O. Sines, 
the reviewer, received his PhD from 
Michigan State University. A couple of 
years later he joined the organicists at 
the Washington University School of 
Medicine where he was engaged in 
research in EEG, stress, and physiologi- 
cal psychology, with particular interest 
in Malmo's concept of activation. He 
emerged from St. Louis, after four 
years, as a Diplomate in Clinical Psy- 
chology and with a good start on his 
two present and major interests—be- 
havior genetics and objective methods 
for the prediction of behavior. In the 


psych ology. 


Department of Psychiatry of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s Medical Center, 
where he is now an associate professor 
and Chief of the Psychology Section, he 
is doing something about both of these 
interests. 


us highly significant book deals 
To the critically important func- 
tion of variation in stimulation in main- 
taining level of activation. (The con- 
cept, level of activation, is used by the 
authors to designate a state of central 
nervous system excitation, probably in 
the reticular formation.) Variation in 
stimulation serves as one of the basic 
determiners of level of activation and a 
great deal of behavior is interpreted as 
the organism’s efforts to increase or de- 
crease stimulus impact, the activating 
property of stimulation. 
Eight major propositions convey the 
conceptual framework which is offered. 
As the authors point out, some of the 


concepts involved are familiar ones 
which have been stated by others 
(Hebb, 1955; Malmo, 1958; Bindra, 


1960) or are generalizations based on 
well known empirical findings. The au- 


thors’ preliminary integration of them. 


SaLvaTORE R. Mappi and 
Doxarp W. Fiske 


and the novel aspects of their formula- 
tion of such notions as optimal (nor- 
mal or characteristic) level of activation 
and impact, are significant contributions 
to the rapidly changing concept of mo- 
tivation. 

Impact is determined by variation, by 
intensity, and by meaningfulness of 
stimulation. While the latter two varia- 
bles, intensity and. meaningfulness, might 
be considered adequate to explain the 
"stimulating" effect of stimulation, the 
authors effectively point up the awk- 
wardness of theory which follows from 
the reliance on two variables 
alone when one attempts to explain 
exploratory behavior, play, and alterna- 
tion behavior. 


these 


A comprehensive analysis of the de- 
terminers of behavior must account for 
behavior that occurs in the absence of 
specific motivations traditionally 
sidered drives. By ; 


con- 
developing care- 
fully the theoretical utility of the con- 


cept of variation in stimulation the 


authors are able to explain behavior 


which is not classically motivated, and 


+H 


they thereby avoid opening the theoreti- 
cian’s Pandora’s box which would be 
the result of postulating an exploratory 
drive, as some current theorists advo- 
cate. 

Frequent and essential references are 
made to the concepts of optimal, nor- 
mal or characteristic levels, although 
the authors never do come to grips with 
the problems of defining these notions 
in the specific. It turns out, however, 
that in their conceptual scheme there 
are levels, not a level, of activation 
which are optimal, normal or character- 
istic. There may be an optimal level of 
activation for each different task facing 
an organism. Likewise, the stage in the 
sleep-wakefulness cycle determines in 
large part what a normal or character- 
istic level of activation may be at a 
given time of day. Even further, though 
not essential to their point of view, 
Fiske and Maddi note that individual 
organisms themselves may have optimal 
or normal levels of activation that are 
idiosyncratic. 

In the event that all of these aspects 
of activation level were to be considered 
at one time, behavior could be viewed 
as the organism's active impact-modi- 
fying efforts, resulting in oscillatory ap- 
proaches to a baseline activation level 
on whose relatively long range regular 
cycles there are superimposed a variable 
number of irregular undulations. 

For all of its complexity, a concep- 
tualization of this sort may well allow 
greater ultimate simplicity and accuracy 
in the prediction and control of be- 
havior than would be possible without it. 


A FORMAL theory of behavior is not 
offered in this book. The conceptual 
framework reflects at all times the au- 
thors’ concern with the important func- 
tion of variation in stimulation in main- 
taining the economy and efficiency of 
behavior. The hope is expressed that 
more precise 


from this framework a 
theory may arise. 

The authors have paused at a number 
of points in their discussion, sometimes 
to speculate on the relevance of their 
concepts to topics not directly consid- 
ered, such as learning and sensation, 
sometimes to offer quite specific pre- 
dictions based on their conceptual 
Scheme. These tentative extensions be- 


442 


yond the intended coverage of the book 
enrich the effort considerably. 

The eight contributed chapters were 
not selected as hard-hitting and incisive 
support for the authors’ position. A 
wide variety of topics is covered and 
the book amply satisfies the stated hope 
that the variation in stimulation experi- 
enced by the reader “contribute to his 
interest and enjoyment, especially as he 
notes the common elements and themes 
underlying the diversity 


The authors have indicated that their 
- ++ conceptualization is an attempt to 
use one set of propositions to interpret 
a number of topics and thereby to iden- 
tify their essential interrelationships." 
As mentioned above, the range of topics 
is wide. The reader is able to consider 
the effects and value of variation in 


stimulation in relation to exploratory 
behavior and play in young organisms, 
performance during monotonous tas 
reactions to restricted stimulation, aes- 
thetic appreciation and finally sleep and 
dreaming, as well as other topics. 
There is great variability in the ade- 
quacy with which the a 
tual scheme is able 


> 


uthors’ concep- 
to comprehend the 
numerous phenomena considered. Ex- 
ation be- 
to be most thoroughly 
compatible with the authors formula- 
tions. On the other hand no attempt is 
made to integrate the discussion of 
sleep with the conceptual scheme, al- 
though a number of possible rel 
ships are suggested between char; 
tic level of waking activation 
of sleep or level of 
sleep. 


W HILE the lack of formality and 


specificity may frustrate 
need for closure, 


ploratory behavior and altern 
havior appear 


ation- 
acteris- 
and depth 
activation during 


the reader’s 


di it should maintain his 
anticipation and interest at a high level. 


The authors. quite rightly point out on 


that specificity and 
ion have given v 


siveness in this preliminary conceptuali- 
zation. The authors’ intent has been 
implemented well and broadly if not in 
exquisite detail—they have presented a 
massive defense for the fundamental 
importance of variation of stimulation. 
In doing so they have amplified the 
concept of activation which threatens 


several occasions 
preci 


y to comprehen- 


to unseat drive as the concept without 


which a compleat theory of behavior 
cannot do. 

A notable high point of enjoyment in 
reading this book y the chapter con- 
tributed by J. R. Platt, a physicist. In 
his consideration of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion Platt takes the reader on ~“ 
sort of ramble through a number of 
fields, from natural science on the one 
hand to aesthetic criticism on the 
other,” a ramble well worth taking for 
members of APA Divisions 3, 7, and 
12, as well as 10. 


a 


This book was designed to serv 
basic 


text in advanced undergraduate 


and graduate courses in motivation, ex- 
ploratory behavior, and curiosity. It is 
more likely to be used as one of several 
texts in such courses, along with others 
providing a more systematic treatment 
of learning. As it is, this volume will 
surely succeed in spurring not only re- 
search but also theoretical attempts to 
make a smooth integration of observ- 
able behavior and current neurophysio- 
logical information. The authors have 
effectively demonstrated that the im- 
portant function of variation in stimu- 
lation can not be ignored in psychologi- 
cal theory. 


The Other End 
of the Life Span 


Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin 
(Eds.) 


Psychopathology of Aging. New 


York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. 
Pp, v + 321. $9.75. 
Reviewed by Ivan N. Mensut 


Paul Hoch and Joseph Zubin, cditors 
of the present volume, are old hands at 
editorial collaboration, having worked 
together for the last fourteen years on 
the series of reports coming from the 
annual conferences of the American 
Psychopathological Paul 
Hoch is commissioner of mental health 


for the State of New York, Joseph 


Association. 


Zubin is chief of psychiatric research 
(Biometrics) of the New York State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene. Ivan 
Mensh, the reviewer, besides being a 
ready, willing and able reviewer for GP 
(this is his sixth review), is head of 
medical psychology at the School of 
Medicine at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles and has a long his- 
tory of involvement with gerontological 
matters. He has carried out research in 
the area, has directed research in the 
area, has consulted on research in the 
arca, has reported to a number of con- 
gresses on research in the area and, 
finally, is President-elect of the APA 
Division of Maturity and Old Age. 


American Psychopathological 
Association has lived through 50 
vears since the inauguration of its first 


Adolf Meyer. Since 1948 it 
each or- 


HE 


president, 
has held annual conferences, 
ganized around a central theme. The 
1960 conference, at the 50th annual 
meeting, rounded out a theme begun in 
1954 with a conference on the psycho- 
pathology of childhood. Hoch and 
Zubin express that theme in their edi- 
torial preface ". . . two most crucial 
problems in psychopathology today arc 
two ends of the life span." 


at the 
around four 


The conference was built 
of investigation—epidemiology, 
] and sociological studies, 
and 


areas 


psychologi 
psychophysiology and 
ms of clinical practice and man- 


nt. The report of the conference 
two major insights into the 
the aging process. First, the 


genetics, 


proble 
ageme 
provides 
study of 
fact that nearly one-half of the reports 
jresented come from projects having 
USPHS support indicates the scope of 
federal aid in gerontological research. 
Local support of research still lags far 
behind the demand for services to the 
aged, few of which have been evalu- 
ated in any systematic, objective way. 
Second, there is the impressive range 
of the ongoing work on aging. This 
book presents an extensive array of ex- 
perimental investigations, including re- 
from a number of nationally 


ports ? 
to this 


known gerontological teams; 
array, the work of Welford’s group in 
England adds the international touch; 
and, finally, there are clinical reports 


to provide stimulating material for 
readers who deal with geriatric patients 
in clinical rather than research interac- 
tions. 

Represented among the studies are 
the Kansas City Study of Adults; the 
New York State study of city and state 
hospitals, homes for the aged, and nurs- 
ing homes; the work of Gantt’s Hopkins 
group; contributions from the Boston 
Age Center of New England; a report 
from Simon’s team on its study of aged 
males entering the San Francisco Gen- 
eral Hospital; the NIMH Study of 
Healthy Elderly Men; Kallmann’s ap- 
plication of his twin and sib genetic 
studies to samples of the senescent of 
New York State; the Duke University 
project of Busse et al; and Wechsler’s 
presidential address on intelligence, 
memory and the aging process. 

Several contributors discuss their re- 
search findings and theoretical orienta- 
tion in the framework of one of the 
more recent theories of psychological 
and social behaviors related to “disen- 
gagement.” This process is seen as 
cither a one-sided or a mutual, either 
ve, phenomenon of 


an active or a pas 
older individuals in relation to their 
peers and to younger members of their 
social system. It might have been pre- 
dicted that two of the investigators of 
disengagement find themselves in dia- 
metric conflict; one of them finds dis- 
engagement associated with pathologi- 
cal adjustment, while the other reports 
data suggesting disengagement may be 
a normal, adjustive behavior among 
older citizens. 

Finally, one notes with satisfaction 
the statement of caution, by several 
members of the conference group, con- 
cerning the use of incomplete data and 
the consequent dangers in interpreting 
such data. This caution highlights one 
of the problems in 
gerontological research and especially 
in geriatric studies—the generalizations 


most significant 


too frequently drawn without regard to 
the errors of inadequate initial sampling 
and of the vitiating effects of attrition 
by motivational changes, injury, disease, 
and death of older subjects. 


Tools for 
Brain Research 


Ray S. Snider and William T. 


Niemer 


A Stereotaxic Atlas of the Cat 


Brain. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1961. Pp. 132. 
$12.50. 


Ray S. Snider and John C. Lee 


A Stereotaxic Atlas of the Monkey 


Brain. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1961. Pp. 130. 
$12.50. 


Reviewed by W. I. WELKER 


Ray S. Snider, MD, who led the work 
on both of these volumes, is Professor of 
Anatomy at Northwestern School of 
Medicine, and is especially noted for 
his neurophysiological studies of the 
cerebellum. William T. Niemer, who 
worked with him on the cat brain, is 
Professor of Anatomy at Creighton 
University Medical School and John C. 
Lee, collaborator on the monkey brain, 
is Associate Professor of Psychiatry at 
the University of Chicago Medical 
School. The reviewer, W. I. Welker, 
took his PhD in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1954 and since 
then has been fulltime in neurophysio- 


logical, neuroanatomical and behavioral 
research. He is now an assistant profes- 
sor at the University of Wisconsin and 
works there in the Laboratory of Neuro- 
physiology. 


EN 'EREOTAXIC atlas of the brain has 
two main uses: (1) as a guide to 
the placement of the tip of a mechani- 
cal probe into a particular locus within 
the brain by means of a stereotaxic in- 
strument, and (2) as a descriptive, pic- 
torial guide to the vz 


rious major fiber 
and cellular structures within the brain. 
Both these uses are designed to promote 
a more accurate and thorough under- 
standing of structures and functions ot 
the nervous system. The cat and monkey 
atlases published by Prof, Snider and 


a 


his colleagues were prepared to achieve 
these ends. 

When used for stereotaxic purposes 
an atlas specifies the position of any 
particular neural structure in terms of 
three numbers. These numbers refer to 
distances from the three standard. planes 
(coronal, sagittal and horizontal) which 
are defined by skull landmarks when 
the animals head is fixed within the 
stereotaxic instrument in the prescribed 
manner. As experimental tools, a stereo- 
taxic atlas and instrument can be used 
to place electrodes into the brain in 
order to produce lesions, record electri- 
cal activity, stimulate neural masses, or 
inject chemicals. The extent to which 
these tools accomplish these aims accu- 
rately and reliably depends on the care 
and skill with which the atlas is used 
as well as prepared. Final judgment 
regarding the adequacy of a stereotaxic 
atlas must await its successful experi- 
mental use by investigators in various 
laboratories. 

With respect to these problems, the 
authors discuss several sources of unre- 
liability in electrode placement when 
using a stereotaxic atlas. They indicate 
for the reader the great care that has 
been used in the preparation and check- 
ing out of a wealth of experimental 
and normal material in the preparation 
of these atlases. Both volumes are unique 
in that they give a more extensive stere- 
otaxic and photographic coverage of 
both upper and lower brain stem re- 
gions for the cat and the monkey than 
do any other available atlases. "They 
represent a completion of the work 
originally envisaged and begun by Prof. 
Ranson and his colleagues at North- 
western University. 


A comparison of specific centrally lo- 
cated cerebral landmarks in these atlases 
with those in either the atlas prepared 
by Jasper and Ajmone-Marsan (1954) 
for the cat, or that by Olszewski (1952) 
for the monkey, indicates differences of 
0.5 mm or less. 


E MANY students of the brain, the 
second use of an atlas mentioned above 
is more important than the first. Thus, 
an atlas indicates the three dimensional 
various cellular and 
fiber structures, and shows what they 


organization of 


144. 


look like under low power magnifica- 
tion. Moreover, this use of an atlas is 
not restricted to the particular species 
for which it is prepared since all mam- 
mals have essentially the same number 
and types of nuclear and fiber struc- 
tures. The atlases reviewed here seem 
well suited for this type of use. 

Both atlases have been similarly pre- 
pared. The plates consist of photo- 
micrographs of a series of coronal sec- 
tions from over 60 regularly spaced 
levels from animal type. The 
format on opposing pages is conveni- 
ently balanced so that sections from the 
two sides of the brain are on opposing 
pages, one stained for cell bodies and 
the other for myelinated fibers. All sec- 
tions are enlarged to about 10X actual 
size, and although not intended to show 
accurate cytological details, the major 
cellular and fiber patterns are visible. A 
useful alphabetical list of all anatomical 
terms is included, with cross references 
to those plates upon which the struc- 
tures are located. Moreover, each pl 
is accompanied by a list of the m 
cerebral structures located there. 

In point of criticism, a more realistic 
impression of the external morphology 
of the brains depicted in the introduc- 
tion to atlas would have been 
achieved if photographs of actual br: 
had been used instead of ; 


each 


ate 
ajor 


each 


ains 
sS draw- 
ings. The reviewer also considers it un- 
fortunate 


that black lines were used to 
connect the center of identifiable 


nu- 
clear regions or fiber 


bundles with the 
appropriate labels in the margin. These 


connecting lines detract from the gen- 


eral appearance of the atlases as well 
as obliterate those portions of the brain 
tissue which lie beneath them. They 
thus tend to make perception of the 
configuration of some of the 
tures more difficult, 


Despite these few de 
both 


brain struc- 


tracting features, 
atlases should prove to be useful 
contributions to t 


parative studies o 
function. 


he literature of com- 
brain structure and 


UJ 


Foresight is the last gift of gods to men. 


ALFRED Norta WHITEHEAD 


ma) 


Symbols that Bite 


Weston LaBarre 


They Shall Take Up Serpents: Psy- 
chology of the Snake-Handling 
Cult. Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1962. 
Pp. 208. $3.75. 


Reviewed by JouN. AnsENIAN 


The author, Weston LaBarre, is a Yale- 
trained anthropologist and is very prob- 
ably the only one of such who is also a 
Fellow of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation. His period as Social Science 
Research Council Fellow at the Men- 
ninger Clinic undoubtedly has a connec- 
tion with the latter fact. He is now 
Professor of Anthropology at Duke Uni- 
versity and is the author of The Human 
Animal (1954). The reviewer, John 
Arsenian, learned about snakes as or- 
ganisms while he was growing up on 
New England farms and about snakes as 
symbols during his formal education in 
the Boston area, which culminated with 
his PhD at Harvard. He is now Director 
of Psychological Research at the Boston 
State Hospital and he helps keep that 
institution out of the category of snake 
pits. He also maintains official contact 
with graduate students from both Har- 
vard and Boston Universities and re- 
ports that he occasionally sneaks a non- 
snakey idea into their heads. 


AS it in hortatory hyperbole that 

Jesus addressed his disciples on 
the powers of faith to cause men to 
speak with new tongues, heal the sick 
and give grace to those who take up 
serpents and drink any deadly thing? 
This book is about those disposed to 
take literally these sayings— particularly 
about those who take up serpents. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions of about equal length, the first of 
which deals with the origins and spread 
of the snake-handling cult in Southern 
United States. Beginning with a natur- 
alistic description of a cult meeting, it 


collates eye-witness, magazine and. news- 
paper accounts prompted by the sensa- 
tional aspect of snake-handling along 


with the cult's contentions with the law. 
verbal sketches of cult 
preache people and practices, in- 
cluding items on the deaths of some 20 
“victims.” George W. Hensley, founder 
of the cult—and probably its 17th 
fatality after about 45 years of snake- 
handling—was nipped in his 70th year. 
“I know I am going to go. It is God's 
will.” October 1961 marks the last re- 
ported death by snake bite in this book 
with the note: "The snake-handling 
cult is still vigorous at present in some 
places” (49). 

There are ten stunning photographs 
which capture the fascination of the 
mixed audience for the serpents, the 


style of handling them, trance reactions 
and the marked 


There are 


of some communicants, 
informality of meetings, accompanied 
by accordion and guitar with cult leader 


and serpent in intimate contact with 


those of the flock who so desire. 

The second section labeled “the sym- 
bolism” is wonderfully erudite on snake 
cults in Africa and the Near East. But 
the third chapter seems inappropriately 
titled “Religion and Psychiatry” as it, 
too, is loaded with snake lore with only 
passing reference to psychiatry. There 
is a lurking premise that prelogical ele- 
crept into Western religions, 


ments have 


rituals and beliefs—remember the ser- 


pent’s part in the eviction of the primal 


pair from paradise? 


This reader was 
that “man has more myths by far about 


snakes than about any other single ani- 
mal” (92) and the author’s detailing of 
the multiplicity of symbolizing €x- 
pressed in world folklore about snakes 
is arresting: the creator, death, light- 
ning, rain, fertility, immortality, the 
familiar phallus, sin, and evil. 

In the last section on “the people” 
the author begins with the salient ques- 
tion; “What are they like, psycholog- 
ically?” His one-chapter concentration 
in depth on one cult leader appears 
unconvincing, perhaps because of the 
fragmentary and 


surprised to learn 


preconceptualized, 
second-hand interview material. Two 
chapters which follow use the same bio- 
graphical data to penetrate and illumi- 
nate the psychology of a snake cultist 
and psychopathy and culture. Here the 
author's scholarship serves him less well 
because of the slippery nature of the 


concept of “psychopath” which LaBarre, 
uncharitably, brings to bear. 

Despite the author's deft skill with 
psychoanalytic constructs the resulting 
image seems like a skeleton between two 
classic, pious frauds, Elmer Gantry and 
Journeyman Jones. The wretched lot of 
the poor whites attracted to snake-han- 
dling is documented in the last chapter 
and is conceptualized in terms of repres- 
sion and pathologic derivatives. It would 
seem more to the point to have asked 
some representative practitioners what 


the cult meetings meant to them—what 
of their fascination, frenzy, terror, hyp- 
notic trance and ecstacy? What of their 
snake-handling? What of their religious 
experience of fellowship, purgation, and 
salvation? 

If it seems viperous to suggest that 
these questions remain unclearly an- 
swered, do not recoil from Weston La- 
Barre's fascinating, intricately woven 
little book: it startles, stirs deeply, 
wiggles wonderously, and is alive after 
you have dispatched it. 


Guidance for Counselors 


C. H. Patterson 


Counseling and Guidance in Schools: A First Course. New York: Harper, 


1962. Pp. vii + 382. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Ducavp S. ARBUCKLE 


C. H. Patterson, the author, received 
his PhD degree at the University of 
Minnesota and is now Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois. Be- 
fore and since his graduate work he has 
served in the Air Force, has worked ten 
years for the Veterans Administration, 
and with all, has produced six children 
and five books. The reviewer, Dugald 
Arbuckle, is a former Canadian who 
did graduate work at the Universtiy of 
Chicago and who, on his way to his 
present professorship in education at 
Boston University has held positions at 
Washington State College, Colorado 
State College, New York University, 
Gammon Seminary, Brigham Young 
University, the University of Hawaii, 
University of Texas, and the Central 
College of Washington. He belongs to 
21 assorted organizations including the 
Alpine Club of Canada, and has been 
president or chairman of most of them. 
He, like the author, has produced five 
books, all in the area of counseling. 
The number of children is exactly the 
same as the number of books. Among 
his latest books ave Guidance & Coun- 
seling in the Classroom. (1957), Coun- 


seling: An Introduction (/96/) and 
Pupil Personnel Service in American 
Schools (1962). His approach to coun- 
seling is client-centered. 


3 pres book consists of 18 chapters 
organized into five parts: Introduc- 
tion, Qualifications for Counseling and 
Guidance, Basic Counseling Services, 
Counseling Special Groups, Relation- 
ships with other Personnel Services, and 
Improving Services. 

In an over-all survey of the book, it 
is clear that the author writes from his 
own particular client-centered or self- 
actualizing frame of reference, although 
he appears at times to be stretching 
this frame so far as to make it all things 
to all men. He shares the semantic dit- 
ficulties encountered by other writers in 
the field and the organization of his 
material appears to be somewhat con- 
fused; he does not appear to this re- 
viewer to have 


achieved, any more 


successfully than. have other writers 


coes ' in 
this field, his stated objectives of em 
phasizing principles and problem 

s 


rather than procedures and techniqu 
eS, 


Me presents several chapters howeve 
OT. 


up 


that are both new and excellent, and 
he has achieved an unstated objective 
of writing an excellent book on client- 
centered counseling and its relationship 
to certain pupil personnel services in 
the schools. In the following paragraphs 
the reviewer will attempt to cite the 
evidence that led him to these ap- 
praisals. 

At several points in the book, the 
author presents the  client-centered 
counselor as a rather dominating per- 
son, although this is surely not the 
counselor as Patterson actually sees him. 
In Chapter 10: “Occupational Infor- 
mation in Counseling," for example, the 
author says . . . “He presents informa- 
tion...” (p. 180), then on the next 
page he states “The use of information 
. .. for the purpose of directing the 
client to a specific goal . . . violates the 
principles of self determination." 
Patterson, possibly unwittingly, gives 
the impression that the client-centered 
counselor can function as such in practi- 
cally every phase of vocational and other 
personnel services. This in turn, may 
be due to the author's failure to dif- 
ferentiate with enough clarity between 
guidance and personnel services on one 
hand and counseling on the other; he 
uses "counseling and guidance" as a 
single term. Actually, the author is 
discussing | client-centered counseling, 
and other guidance and personnel serv- 
ices are referred to only in terms of 
their relationship to  client-centered 
counseling. This is quite reasonable, but 
the uninitiated student may get a rather 
narrow impression of just what consti- 
tutes guidance and personnel services. 
Thus Chapter 8, *Educational-Voca- 
tional Counseling," presents an excel- 
lent discussion of the relationship be- 
tween information and counscling, in- 
cluding client-centered counseling, but 
in Chapter 10, *Occupational Informa- 
tion in Counseling," the author, while 
making minimal reference to occupa- 
tional information services, conveys the 
impression that he is writing about 
services, even though they all come 


under the umbrella of counseling. 
Chapter 12, “Personal Counseling,” is 
another illustration of semantic confu- 


sion. Although the field of the author is 
personal counseling, and although he is 
talking counseling 


about personal 
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Do T 


throughout the book (what is client- 
centered if not personal?), he devotes 
only 12 pages to a chapter on personal 
counseling. Again, the uninitiated 
reader may come to the conclusion 
certainly not intended by Patterson that 
there is a sharp difference between edu- 
cational and vocational counseling on 
one hand and personal counseling on 
the other. 

The organization of the material in a 
book is, of course, the personal prefer- 
ence of the author, but “disjointed” was 
the feeling this reviewer had as he read 
the book. The content of some chapters 
does not bear too much resemblance to 
the title of the chapter, parts of some 
chapters would appear to more logically 
fit into other chapters, some of the 
chapters are not related to the titles of 
the “Parts,” and some chapters seem to 
be misplaced in the book. 


Chapter 3, “Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Guidance Services,” for 
example, discusses counseling relation- 
ships, and the conflicting functions of 
counselors and other personnel, 
many of the problems and issues in 
organizing and administering à person- 
nel services Program are discussed in 
Chapter 16, "Relationships with Other 
School Personnel? and Chapter 17, “Ex. 
traschool Relationships.’ 
Chapter 16 might been 
found in the chapter discussing the 
teacher in guidance, while other parts 
might have been a Separate chapter de- 
scribing the functions of c 
nel workers 
counselor. 

Chapter 11, 


but 


' Some parts of 
better have 


ertain person- 
Other than the School 
"Group Activities in 
Guidance" bears little resemblance to 
Part III, Basic Counseling Services. 
Again, the author leaves a confused in- 
pression, in that he is actually discus- 
sing a few of the group activities that 
may be part of a personnel services pro- 
gram, but he refers to them as if they 
were counseling services, In Part IV. 
Counseling Special Groups, the author 
agrees that there js little to disci 
the subject of counseling 
excellent chapters on the 
measurement and the 


uss on 
and writes two 
problems, the 


identification of 
the gifted, the underachiever and the 


handicapped child. 
There is a surprising lack of reference 
to the child, and it is not until one gets 


to Chapter 13, “Some Problems in 
Counseling in Schools,” that we read a 
bit about the problems of the child and 
his need for counseling. Actually, a 
good part of this chapter is concerned 
with the concepts that the child has of 
the counselor, and his relationships 
with him. 

The author, in the preface, posed a 
difficult problem for himself in indicat- 
ing that he would write about problems 
and issues, rather than techniques and 
methods. Patterson does discuss, with 
good reason, what might be done about 
some of the problems and issues, and 
the book is strengthened because he 
does so. The book is weakened, how- 
ever, because of his lack of attention to 
the theoretical and philosophical con- 
cepts underlying counseling and. person- 
nel services. This book is on the “what” 
and the “how,” and it is the "why" on 
which little emphasis is placed. Yet, 
despite all this, the reviewer feels that 
Patterson has written an excellent book 
for at least two reasons. One, he has 
presented concise evidence which indi- 
cates that the client-centered counselor 
can function most effectively as a school 
counselor. Two, several chapters, such 
as Chapter 4, “Selection for Counscl- 
ing and Guidance," Chapter 6, “The 
Teacher in Guidance," Chapter 8, 
"Educational-Vocational ^ Counseling," 
Chapter 9, “Testing in the Guidance 
Program,” and Chapter 18, “In-Service 
Training and Research,” are as good if 
not better than anything yet seen in the 
literature, 


W 


The idea common in scientific and 
other intellectual circles that science has 
nothing to do with values has been un- 
fortunate and damaging, for it has 
tended to exclude the possibility of any 
scientific understanding of human ex- 
perience itself. Science, apart from its 
bractical exploitation, is no more mate- 
rialistic than the humanities or religion 
and is just as much concerned with the 
ultimate meaning of things whether of 
matter or mind. 


— Norman JouN BERRILL 
Man’s Emerging Mind 


uJ 


Booxs ro COME 


pwarp BENNETT, James Degan, 

Joseph Spiegel, 54 assorted special- 
ists from a wide variety of disciplines 
and McGraw-Hill have all joined skills 
and forces to produce a volume, 


Human Factors in Technology, due to 


see the light of day before 1962 ex- 
pires. Historically, the volume began at 
the fourth annual meeting of The 


Human Factors Society, a conclave held 
at MIT in 1960. When regarded retro- 
spectively a decade from now it prob- 
ably will be seen as the first volume to 
s view of 


present in one place an ov 
the wide range of scientific and engi- 
activities involved when man 


necring : 
mind to the understanding— 


puts his did 
and rearranging—of the interplay be- 
tween himself and his modern tech- 
nology. 

Human factors research burgeons. So 
does mathematical psychology; and not 
unrelatedly. CP reported recently (CP, 
Aug. 1962, 7, 290) that Stanford Uni- 
versity Press plans to produce annual 
volumes entitled Studies in Mathemati- 
cal Psychology. Still more recently (CP, 
Sept. 1962, 7, 325) there was the re- 
port that Wiley had on its way a book 
by Robert Bush, Eugene Galanter and 
Duncan Luce to be launched under the 
title of Handbook of Mathematical Psy- 
chology. As far as CP now knows the 
intelligence from Stanford still stands. 
But the earlier report on the Wiley ven- 
ture was a large understatement. Bush, 
Galanter and Luce are not producing 
a volume on mathematical psychology. 
They are doing at least five volumes— 
three of a Handbook and two of re- 
lated readings. The first Handbook vol- 
ume, as the editors began to collect 
(and to write) material, soon grew too 
heavy for any but muscular readers. 


(Apparently it is not yet possible to 
write with | mathematical 
about mathematical psychology.) So the 
one volume fissed into two. And still 
there not in- 
cluded; volume three was started. Vol- 
ume I of the Handbook will appear in 
the spring of 1963, Volume II a month 
or three later, with Volume III planned 
for mid-1964. The books of readings 
will probably appear along with the 
first two volumes of the Handbook. CP 
will begin at once to search for re- 
viewers who can write in non-technical 
English about books in technical Eng- 
lish about mathematical matters. 


concision 


was nutritious material 


CP's readers may already have seen 
the new book by Lois Barclay Murphy, 
The Widening World of Childhood: 
Paths toward Mastery. It is published 
by Basic Books and is one of a series 
to come out of the longitudinal studies 
conducted by Dr. Murphy and her col- 
laborators at Topeka, Kansas. The 
book, as did others in the series, copes 
with normal coping, and brings addi- 
tional longitudinal data to bear. There 
are still other books to come ere this 
"Topeka story is complete. 

Also coming in the arca of child psy- 
chology is a new title (Wiley, Jan. or 
Feb., 1963) with a familiar ring, Six 
Cultures: Studies of Child Training. 
The book grows out of a cross-cultural 
study planned by (and here's the fa- 
miliar ring) John Whiting, Irving Child 
and William Lambert. Beatrice. Whit- 
ing, who was persuaded by CP to talk 
about the book, reports with what is 
very probably misplaced modesty that 
her role in the book was that or^ 


cor- 
respondent and coordinator." The work 


will present comparable data on child 

training in six cultural settings, with 

New England, USA, one of the six. 
Another the child 


area is a book of readings, Research in 


contribution in 


Child Psychology, which Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston persuaded David 
Palermo and Lewis Lipsitt to compile. 
Among the aims of its editors is that 
of poinüng up the experimental con- 
tributions coming from child psychology 
into the general literature. The book is 
due in the spring of 1963. 

Albert and Bernice Lott, also work- 
ing with Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
will spawn a spring book which they 
think, without absolute certainty, will 
be titled Negro and White Youth: A 
Psychological Study in a Border Statc 
Community. The uncertainty about the 
title is due to the fact that it has to 
satisfy the authors, the publisher and 
Theodore Newcomb, H, R & W's 
psychological editor. The psychological 
study is primarily a comparative one 
of the goals and attributes of Negro 
and white high school seniors. The bor- 
der state is Kentucky. The Lotts do not 
confine their collaboration to the pro- 
duction of research monographs: a sec- 
ond child will appear soon after the 
book hits the book store. 

Somebody, perhaps Ted Newcomb 
among others, has been very busy at 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. A third 
spring title will be Leon H. Levy's 
Psychological Interpretation, a book its 
author hopes will help psychologists 
recover from their unreasonable avoid- 
ance responses to diagnostic interpreta- 
tion; interpretation, he feels, has an es- 
sential continuity with other intellectual 
activities and should not be denigrated 
but—or at least until—understood. The 


book will be cognitive in orientation, 


will have no unconscious. 

D. A. Rethlingshafer has done a 
book, Motivation as Related to Person- 
ality, which McGraw-Hill will bring out 
early in 1963. The author interviews 
herself as follows: "Why another book 
on motivation? Because the field is so 
complex that it needs not only one but 
many more. Moreover, it needs books 
on different areas in motivation until 
finally this complicated field will dis- 
appear, ié, as motivation; Then ‘on 
will have books not on motiv 
On sensitization, on 
as well as drive, 
tives and on oth 


ation but 
tension, on drive: 
on rewards, on inc 
Uo related topics” 


=E ES 


en 
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On 
Knowledge, Skill and Management 


Paul R. Lawrence and 7 Associates 


Organizational Behavior and Administration: Cases, 
search Findings. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey 
1961. Pp. xxv + 910. $7.95 (college) $10.60 (trade) 


Concepts, and Re- 
Press and Richard D. Irwin, 


Reviewed by Warren G, BENNIS 


All eight of the men who worked to 
produce this book were, at the time of 
its conception and preparation, mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University. The theme of their 
collaboration was their shared concern 
for the creation of a solid social science 
basis for managerial behavior. Warren 
G. Bennis, the reviewer, makes a total 
of at least nine individuals who share 
such a concern and such an aspiration. 
Dr. Bennis first became interested in 
organizational and managerial matters 
when he encountered Douglas Mac- 
Gregor at Antioch College. He came to 
MIT for his PhD, then went for three 
years to Boston University before 
coming back to MIT, where he now 
holds an appointment as Associate Pro- 
fessor in the School of Industrial Man- 
agement. The academic year of 61-62 
he spent at IMEDE, a management de- 
velopment school associated with the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland. 
He co-edited, with Kenneth Benne and 
Robert Chin The Planning of Change 
(1961), a book reflecting his interest in 
the problems of adapting organization 
and organizational change to changing 
technological demands. In a related 
area, he is now preparing a manuscript 
on sensitivity training as an instrument 
in managerial and organizational de- 
velopment. 


HE eight men who prepared this 
Yos have managed to put together 
1) an enormously useful and integrated 
set of social science readings (drawn 
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mainly from social psychology and 
sociology), and 2) an array of case 
studies, all designed to educate students 
of business toward more personal 
competence in dealing with the social 
realities they will confront and for the 
social skills they will require 

How this formidable task h 
accomplished can be 
if we examine the 
of the role of the 
Their conception 


as been 
put in perspective 
authors’ conception 

modern manager, 
marks a significant 
social change, for it no longer fe 
the owner of a f. 
factory 


atures 
airly simple, repetitive 
enterprise who can 
business” unhampered by 
social systems such as - 
governments. Rather, 
ager is viewed as bein 


"run his 
restrictive 
unions and 
the modern man- 
ris g at the center of 
an intricate and complicated soci 
vironment co; 


sumers, 


al en- 
nsisting of employees, 
shareholders, 
unions, suppliers, and 
mention only the m 
boundaries, 


con- 

government, 
competitors—to 
1 Ost important social 
The pattern of relations, 
and transactions between the 


and these relevant social insti- 
tutions determine to 4 l 


interplay, 


manage 


7 arge extent the 
key clements in the manager's role, And 


i ve a i 
f we add to this. cat's cradle some 


equally profound factors such as 1) 


‘ k the 
increasing size and scope of business 
organizations, 2 


2) the fact that 
to use Berle’s phrase, 
“power without property,” 3) 
creased utilization. of scie 
acceleration of the rate of change, 4) 
the increased Professionalization of 
management and accompanying interest 


most 
managers, 
anager, have 
the in- 


nce and its 


in "management science, 5) the grow- 
ing concern with the “human side of 
enterprise,"—if we look at all these 
factors, then we may understand the 
perplexity as well as the complexity of 
the manager's role. 

The book falls 
Which reflect this conception. The first 


into. two sections, 
half covers what Roethlisberger calls 
the “social territory of the admin 
trator.” These three social are 
Work Group Behavior, Intergroup Be- 
havior (which Lazarsfeld in the Fore- 
word, claims “is the most exciting of 
the whole collection”) and Organiza- 
tional Behavior and the Wider Culture. 
The other half encounters the dynamic 
components: the ways in which the 
manager operates, transacts, and negoti- 
ates within these structures. This section 
includes the manager in his supervisory 
capacity, as an Agent of Organizational 
Change, and as a Diagnostician for 
Remedial Action. 


T. 


itie 


arcas 


authors acted in three capac- 
:¿ as compilers, as summarizers, and 
as authors. In the first instance they ex- 
cerpted articles from the general litera- 
ture; as summarizers, they rewrote and 
transplanted articles and booklength 
theories, such as Turners masterful 
rendition of Homans’ theory or Sciler’s 
treatment of Intergroup Behavior. 


Finally, as authors, they wrote fresh 
syntheses of various papers, Clark’s re- 


formulation of “motivation in work 
groups” being a prime exemplar. 
A typical section, that on Work 


Group Behavior, demonstrates the au- 
thors’ approach. This section includes 
the classic Hawthorne experiments, 
Homans’ general theory of social inter- 
action, a number of morale and pro- 
ductivity studies, some sociometric anal- 
yses, material dealing with the effects 
of technology on behavior, and the 
question of motivation in work groups. 
The institutional settings are varied 
and include industrial-factory groups, 
bomber crews, restaurants, insurance 
companies, scientific laboratories, and 
others, 

Over half of this section's 215 pages 
are made up of 12 case studies of four 
types: cases that describe administra- 
tive situations, cases designed for drill 


nnouncing TR 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Donald J. Lewis, Rutgers, The State University. It emphasizes the 
scientific and experimental nature of psychology. Attempts to present 
psychology clearly and understandably, but without any sacrifice in 
rigor or precision. Includes a chapter on research methodology—en- 
courages student research. Treats operant conditioning procedures and 
principles. Integrates chapters on social psychology and personality 
into the scope of general psychology. Employs principles of experi- 
mental psychology to unify all areas of psychology. 

Forthcoming: Spring, 1963, approx. 360 pp. Price to be announced 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTATION: 


A Rationale and Guide to Team Practice 


Norman Tallent, Veterans Administrative Hospital, Mass. Focuses on 
the psycholosists responsibility to fellow team members and to pa- 
tients, Examines the major theoretical and practical foundations of 
diagnostic psychological consultation. Deals with the definition of the 
psychologists mission, the approach to assessment which the psychol- 
ogist takes, and the effective recording of findings in the psychologi- 
cal report. x 
January, 1963, approx. 320 pp. Text price: $6.95 


READINGS IN CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd ED. 


Vayne Dennis, Brooklyn College. Offers a collection of outstanding 
contributions to child psychology, intended to provide a first-hand 
acquaintance with important researches in this field. Includes pub- 
lications by Arnold Gesell, Kurt Lewin, Jean Piaget, Lewis M. Ter- 
man, and many others. 

January, 1963, approx. 464 pp. Text price: $6.00 


TEST SCORES AND WHAT THEY MEAN 


Howard B. Lyman, University of Cincinnati. Presents a unique clas- 
sification of nearly all types of test scores, showing the logical rela- 
tionships among them. Provides an introduction to principles of tests 
and measurements, basic test statistics, attributes of the good test, pro- 
files, and also gives suggestions for test interpretation. 

January, 1963, approx. 240 pp. Text price: $3.75 


QUANTITATIVE NATURALISTIC RESEARCH 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


John M. Butler, University of Chicago 
Forthcoming: Spring, 1963, approx. 170 pp. Text price: $5.00 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 


in the use of concepts, cases which re- 
bort research efforts, and cases that deal 
with responsibility in administrative ac- 
tion. There are also an admirable num- 
ber of sequential cases; i.e. cases which 
are presented in chronological time-slices 
that may be used to encourage a hypo- 
thetical and experimental attitude in 
the classroom. The *Changing Cage," 
for example, is a case in five stages. 
Here the behavioral effects caused by 
the relocation of an office group into a 
more visible and permeable situation 
are vividly described in terms of morale, 
performance, group functioning and 
motivation. 

These sequential cases are magnifi- 
cent crucibles for applying a diagnostic 
and clinical orientation to administra- 
tive situations; they are also a danger- 
ous and exciting game, for the utility of 
concepts can be starkly evaluated by 
their predictive yields. 

The only criticism I would make 
about the selection of cases is the em- 
phasis on the rank-and-file worker and 
first-line supervision and relative neglect 
of the upper stratosphere of managerial 
life. Even with this possible defect, the 
cases, for the most part, provide deep 
shafts of illumination into industrial 
life, a life that social scientists seldom 
encounter in the typical research reports 
where spartan outcomes, rather than 
complicated processes, are accentuated. 

This, then, is the general structure 
of the volume: a set of cases which 
provide an empirical kaleidoscope of 
life in organizations, with all of its 
Sweaty complexity, and a set of useful 
concepts which can be employed to 
filter and predict from a wilderness of 
data. These are the two main pivots of 
the book: an instinct for institutional 
realities and a conceptual thrust. 


L SS tangible, also important, and 
certainly pervasive is the authors’ con- 
cern with "skill" or the dialectic be- 
tween "knowledge AND skill." An edu- 
cator, particularly one working with 
ional students, must worry about 


profe: 


that common disease, the split vision 
between substantive knowledge and wise 
action. Can we teach wisdom? This 
volume enjoys a certain success—in 
bridging knowledge and skill—through 


its diagnostic orientation to adminis- 
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trative action, brought off by case analy- 
sis cum concepts. 

But there is still another bridge be- 
tween knowledge and skill which the 
authors strangely neglected. I am re- 
ferring to the classroom behavior gen- 
erated by case discussions and its 
relevance for administrative action. No 
one utilizing the case method can avoid 
observing how this method unleashes a 
powerful microcosm of behavior with 
many compelling analogies to man- 
agerial life. Sometimes, in fact, the 
student interactions can completely 
eclipse the actual case under discussion 
and make it seem like interesting 
shadowplay. I am referring to the 
leadership struggles, influence attempts, 
communication patterns, decision-mak- 
ing, and security operations which the 
students experience and demonstrate 
during the case discussion, 

One example will illustr 
During a cl 
unhappy 


rate this point. 
assroom discussion on the 
effects of conformity, a 
student was attacked for holding un- 
orthodox views on this subject. While 
denouncing conformity in Aschen tones, 
they were practising what they de- 
nounced. Theory AND Practice? Skill 
AND knowledge? Cannot the personal 
transactions which occur during case 
discussions, as part of the learning proc- 
ess, be utilized to replace the vicarious- 
ness of the case in order to approximate 
more closely the social realities the 
student will encounter? 

More specifically, I would hope that 
the authors, in future editions, would 
augment the book with readings and 
cases relevant to classroom behavior, 

I think it is unnecessary to comment 
on the selection of read 
say that they seem to 
right balance between “c 
recent research. I have only one quibble 
along these lines and that is when an 
excerpt is abridged so severely that the 
meaning of the research is difficult to 
understand. Rather Somewhat longer 
and fewer papers than a series of one- 
page research. summaries would have 
communicated more, 


All in all I think the authors have 
succeeded in building a Scientific ap- 
proach to management and in helping 
to delineate a new concept for the role 
of the manager. I suspect that this book 


ings except to 
have caught the 
lassics’ and more 


will be more widely used than the au- 
thors anticipated, for it certainly has 
relevance in all those professional 
schools (such as medicine, law, nursing) 
where social science is taking on greater 
salience. The authors have managed to 
get skill and knowledge on one skewer, 
with only a little nervous strain, and 
that is something of an achievement. 


Handicapped Families 
of the Handicapped 


J. Tizard and Jacqueline C. Grad 


The Mentally Handicapped and 
their Families: A Social Survey. 
Maudsley Monographs, No. 7.) 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1961. Pp. x + 146, 28s. 


Reviewed by BERNARD FARBER 


J. Tizard, the senior author, is a New 
Zealander who received a B. Litt, from 
Oxford University and a PhD in psy- 
chology from the University of London. 
He is presently a psychologist on the 
Scientific Staff of the Medical Research 
Council of the Institute of Psychiatry 
of Maudsley Hospital in London where 
his major interest falls in the area of 
social psychiatry. His collaborator here, 
Jacqueline Grad, is a sociologist with a 
PhD from the University of London 
who is now connected with the clinical 
bsychiatry research unit at Graylingwell 
Hospital in Chichester. The reviewer, 
Bernard Farber is like Dr. Grad a soci- 
ologist with an interest in inter-personal 
relations in families with mentally re- 
tarded children. He is Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology at the University of 
Illinois and also holds an appointment 
in the Institute for Research on Excep- 
tional Children. He has published ex- 
tensively on the efforts of families to 
cope with mentally retarded children. 


IZaRD and Grad in order to throw 
Tus on the problems faced by fam- 


ilies of severely handicapped persons, 


conducted a study, using the survey 
method, of a sample of London fami- 
lies of severely retarded children. Use 
of survey technique to describe social 
problems is an honorable tradition in 
England. Nineteenth century 
concentrated upon social effects of pov- 
erty. The twentieth century finds Eng- 
land a "welfare state" and surveys are 
likely to focus upon the relief of physi- 
cal and mental illness. If we regard 


surveys 


this survey as consonant with the Eng- 
lish tradition, we ought not expect a 
highly theoretical investigation, but in- 
stead a clear description of the health 
and emotional problems faced by these 
families. 

Unlike most American studies involv- 
ing families of handicapped children, 
the Tizard and Grad investigation was 
based upon a probability sampling pro- 
cedure. The survey sample consisted of 
150 families with “idiots and imbeciles” 
at home and 100 families with a simi- 
larly retarded child in an institution. 
Because of the sampling procedure, the 
Tizard and Grad data provide corrobo- 
ration for findings in other samples. 
For example, the present authors found: 

1. Mongols are not more docile than 
other kinds of severely retarded indi- 


viduals. 

iblings of a retarded child in an 
institution sometimes display more men- 
tal health problems than do siblings of 
a retarded child at home. 

3. Families with a retarded child at 
home are found to be more limited in 
their social contacts than are families 
with a retarded child in an institution. 

4. On the average, mentally defective 
children, including Mongols, tend to be 
born to older mothers than do other 
children. 

5. Having a mentally retarded child 
tends to deter mothers from having an- 
other child. 

Thus, the Tizard and Grad social 
survey not only presents much intrin- 
sically interesting description but also 
confirms findings of other investigations. 
Indeed, Tizard and Grad, by introject- 
ing vignettes to illustrate family prob- 


lems vividly, have avoided the dull re- 
porting characteristic of most survey 
research, 

The present study is marred by two 
difficulties. The first difficulty lies in the 


samples selected. The second difficulty 
lies in the analysis of data. 

The first problem has to do with the 
comparisons between families with a 
retarded child at home and families 
with a child in an institution. Much of 
the discussion is based on relative dif- 
ficulties of home families and institu- 
tion families. However, as the authors 
themselves recognize, to compare family 
problems when the child is at home 
with problems when the child is insti- 
tutionalized is to ignore selective factors 
in institutionalization. Instead, if we 
are to understand the peculiar problems 
faced by families with a retarded child, 
it is necessary to contrast retarded-child 
families with families in which all the 
children are normal. We could then 
judge not only the harshness of prob- 
lems associated with the presence of a 
defective child either at home or in an 
institution but also the different types 
of problems. Assuming the impossibility 
of undertaking a longitudinal investiga- 
tion, Tizard and Grad probably would 
have portrayed family problems more 
adequately had they tried to match re- 
tarded-child and normal-child families 
on the basis of characteristics existing 
prior to the birth of the retarded child. 

'The second criticism. of the Tizard 
and Grad presentation is that their 
analysis did not distinguish between 
problems of families with a defective 
child as compared with families with a 
defective adult. It is possible, for ex- 
ample, that family problems of the 
home group are concentrated among 
the younger children whereas problems 
of the institution. group are concen- 
trated in families with older children 
(or vice versa). Simply comparing home 
and institution. families would not re- 
veal age-concentrations of problems. 
Clarity of description of family prob- 
lems might have been increased had 
analysis been. performed by age of the 
child. 

Within the limitations of the descrip- 
tive survey, Tizard and Grad have 
achieved their aims. The monograph is 
well-written and clear; the research was 
well planned and was executed with 
care. 


Theory of Scores 


Herbert Solomon (Ed.) 


Studies in Item Analysis and Pre- 
diction. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 
310. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Cuartes T. Myers 


Herbert Solomon, who edited this vol- 
ume, did his graduate work at Columbia 
and Stanford Universities, receiving a 
PhD in psychology from the latter in- 
stitution in 1950. He has been head of 
the Statistics Bureau of the Office of 
Naval Research, and has taught at Co- 
lumbia University. Presently he is Pro- 
fessor of Statistics and Education at 
Stanford University. Earlier he edited 
Mathematical Thinking in the Measure- 
ment of Behavior (7960). The reviewer, 
Charles T. Myers, studied in the area 
of guidance at Columbia, and studied 
psychology at Princeton. He has been 
a test administrator of the Johnson 
O’Conner Research Foundation, and 
since 1947, with a year off in 1950 
as a research scientist at the University 
of Texas, he has been with the Test 
Development Division of ETS. He says 
he is neither a mathematician nor a 
statistician; his research has been in the 
development of spatial relations tests 
and nonverbal reasoning tests. His most 
recently published article is “A Note 
on the Standard Length of a Test,” 
Psychometrika, 7961, 26, 443-446, 


T ONE were to shout very loudly at a 

telegraph key, it is conceivable that 
the air waves would move the key 
produce a signal miles ; 
tion of the telegr; 


and 
away in the reac- 


1 aph sounder, It is ve. 
unlikely, however, th 


bear 


ry 
at this signal would 
much resemblance to the sound 


used to activate the kev. A much more 
valid. transmission of signals vis 
achieved by translating the message i i 
Morse code and interpreting es 
produced by the sounder, ' 
should be of intere 
business 


the code 
This parable 
those whose 


€ struments 
communic 
score 


st to 
Is to deal with th 
by which 
translated 


test nae 
ations are 


later 


into units and 
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interpreted as descriptions of the com- 
municants. These communications are 
inexorably limited by the numerical na- 
ture of the instrument of communica- 
tions, the test score. Thus the subject 
matter of the present book, score theory, 
is of crucial importance to the art of 
making and using tests. 

A theory based on a chemical anal- 
ysis of milk would not appropriately be 
called a theory of mammals. Corre- 
spondingly it seems inappropriate to 
call a theory based only on a mathe- 
matical analysis of scores by the name 
test theory. Therefore we prefer to use 
the phrase "score theory" for the sub- 
ject matter of this book. On the other 
hand, it appears that since the work of 
Carl Brigham very little effort has been 
spent on developing a theory for any 
other aspect of testing. Score theory is 
the only theory of tests. 

Regrets have been expressed that test 
score theory has not had a greater effect 
on test practice. It is possible that the 
effects of score theory have been more 
pervasive than is commonly recognized, 
but it does appear that there has been 
some unnecessary lag in these effects. 
This lag may be attributed in part to 
two influences: failure of testing practi- 
tioners to understand testing theorists, 
and failure of theorists, when they are 
understood, to convince the practitioners 
that the conclusions of theory were 
worth the risk and the cost. One risk 
appears to be that the assumptions 
necessary as a basis for theory are not 
close enough to the real world. 


Ts BOOK exemplifies some of the 
problems in communication between 
theorists and practitioners. Most of the 
book is written in mathematicians’ jar- 
gon which tends to limit communication 
to the brotherhood in the tradition of 
the Pythagoreans. The use by non- 
mathematicians of Latin abbreviations 
such as op. cit. in footnotes is perhaps 
no sillier than the mathematicians’ way 
of introducing and defining symbols 
only in the running text, but it probably 
does less harm. An index of symbols on 
a fold-out 
problems of 


solve all 
but it 
persons 


page would not 
communication, 
number of 


could double the 


who would read the book with under- 
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standing. If the ability, Y, to read this 
book is a random variable distributed 
N(0,1) and if y is a real number such 
that individuals having Y < y can 
hardly profit from reading the book, 
then y is a regrettably great positive 
number. In other words, most of the 
book is difficult to read. On the other 
hand, the chapters by Lazarsfeld and by 
Solomon demonstrate that it is possible 
to communicate score theory clearly 
and effectively. 

Chapter One of the book forms an 
unfortunate introduction in that it deals 
with a problem that appears trivial 
from the point of view of the practi- 
tioner. It is stated here as a paradox 
that when all items inter-correlations 
are 1.0 and certain other conditions are 
true then the “validity” of the test 
cannot exceed .7979. It is clear that in 
this case this “validity” coefficient is a 
point-biserial coefficient which has a 
maximum value of .7979 in the stipu- 
lated conditions. It is not so clear why 
this is considered a problem. It appears 
to the practitioner that the author has 
gone to a great deal of trouble to dem- 
onstrate through complex m 
something that was unavoidable as well 
as uninteresting. This "paradox" is un- 
interesting because in pr 
tercorrelations never 
also because validity 


athematics 


ractice item in- 
approach 1.0 and 


us does not mean to 
the. practitioner, nor to the APA Com- 
mittee on Test Stan 


dards, what it has 
been used to 


mean here. Such theo- 
retical developments make 


tioner skeptical that theory is much 
concerned with his problems. But it 
should be stated that this chapter pro- 
vides a necessary introduction to de- 
velopments in later chapters, 

. This is not intended to imply a re- 
Jection of theory, There are cert 
plenty of unanswered the 
tions for which answers are needed, For 
example, how should one design a test 
to measure growth instead of Status. 
How should one compute the reliabil- 
ity of a program when parallel forms 
are used interchangeably, Or what can 
be said about the structure within at 
item when in theory items have always 
been treated as the indivisible í 
test material, It m 
isa prerequisite to 
of these questions. 


the practi- 


ainly 
oretical ques- 


atoms of 
ay be that this book 
the solution of some 


This book contains much that is new 
and it represents a commendable and 
impressive mathematical 
labor. We deeply value this effort and 


sincerely hope that its conclusions will 


amount of 


soon be rewritten in simpler language 
and tested in practical applications. 
Those who wish more information 
about this book should consult the re- 
view by Frederic M. Lord in Psycho- 
metrika. 


Free Floating 
Approach to Anxiety 


Walter J. Garre 


Basic Anxiety: A New Psychobio- 
logical Concept. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1962. Pp. 123. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Lawrence S. ROGERS 


Walter J. Garre, the author, is a phy- 
sician who began his medical training 
in Vienna and finished it in Chicago. 
"After ten years of medical practice, he 
entered the field of psychiatry and is at 
present Senior Psychiatrist at the 
Camarillo State Hospital, California. 
The reviewer, Lawrence S. Rogers, 
took his doctorate with Otto Klinc- 
berg at Columbia in 1940. Since that 
time his primary area of interest has 
been psychotherapy. He has done it, 
has taught it and has administered 
others in performing it. Since 1947 he 
has been Chief Clinical Psychologist of 
the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the VA 
Hospital in Denver. Presently he is also 
Associate Clinical Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the Colorado School of Medi- 
cine. He has served as President of the 
Colorado and Rocky Mountain Psycho- 
logical Associations and of the Division 
of Psychologists in Public Service of 
APA. He is the current Chairman of 
the Colorado State Board of Psycholo- 
gist Examiners. 


To is a most unusual book. The 


tone is set in the preface, where 


Dr. Garre states: "conclusions derived 
from observations of the attitudes, 
ideation, and reactions of large cross 
sections of the human population will 
still reflect. only the basic attitudes of 
the observer, who can only see what he 
is emotionally free to see.” Thus he dis- 
poses of psychology as the science of 
behavior. Equally jolting is the state- 
ment that a field of comparative psy- 
chology does not exist. 

Since Dr, Garre feels that observa- 
behavior cannot be 
but one ap- 


tions of human 
objective, there can be 
proach: "serious and honest introspec- 
tion," While recognizing the dangers, 
he feels that he has become self-objec- 
tive, and is therefore holding out his 
ideas, theories, and philosophies for the 
examination of others. 

For those reared in the rigorous tra- 
dition of behavioral science, such state- 
ments can represent cither heresy, scien- 
tific naiveté, or a deliberate attempt to 
be different. Since Dr. Garre is a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Psychi- 
atry and Chief of Psychiatric Services 
at ‘the VA Hospital in San Francisco, 
assumes he is aware of the 


the reviewer 
literature on anxiety and 
neurosis; but he clearly has chosen to 
only his own ideas. Conse- 
there is no bibliography, no 
nor are rescarch 


voluminous 


present 
quently 
index, no r 
findings or clinical case material pre- 
sented to support his ideas. No refer- 
l is made by Dr. Garre to other 


footnotes, 


ence 
writers in the field. " 
However, if the reader is willing to 
Ye 

take the book on the level of one man’s 
ction, he will be rewarded by a 
s con- 


introspe i ; 
fascinating experience. Dr. Garre t 
cept of basic anxiety is not new as his 
title says it is, Over twenty years ago 
Karen Horney described basic anxiety 
in much the Nor is Dr. 
Garre's concept of basic anxiety psycho- 
biological, at least not in the tradition 
of Adolph Meyer. But what is new and 
different is Dr, Garre’s capacity for 
bold and ingenious thinking developed 
from his concept of basic anxiety. 


H postulates that every 


mother shows to some degree à lack of 
acceptance of her off-spring, and a re- 
sentment toward her role of mother and 


same way. 


human 


wife. The child senses these feelings in 
the mother, and the emotional experi- 
ence resulting from this threat is de- 
fined as basic anxiety. It can be mani- 
fested in three forms: one, the fear 
that the child will actually be destroyed 
by his mother; two, the fear that the 
mother not protect him from 
danger; and three, the fear that the 
child might be abandoned. Children 
experiencing primarily the first form, it 
is postulated, will later develop or be- 
come especially vulnerable to disorders 


will 


involving the sympathetic division of 
the autonomic nervous system, 
youngsters experiencing ' predominately 
the third form of basic anxiety will be 
especially vulnerable to disorders in- 
volving the parasympathetic nervous 
system. The fear of not being protected 
tends to lead to an undue sensitivity to 
external irritants, and children would 
thus tend to show later allergenic reac- 


while 


tions not only in the epidermis, but also 
in the respiratory tract and gastro- 
intestinal systems. 

The key to the development of basi 
anxiety is the emotional climate be- 
tween the parents. If the child is really 
welcome in the household and the 
parents have a good relationship, the 
child will not be used for emotional 
support by either parent, and there will 
be less basic anxiety. While the role of 
the father is not overlooked, it is cer- 
tainly minimized by Dr. Garre, both 
in this discussion and subsequent parts 
of the book. 


The author believes strongly that the 
mentally ill make a substantial contri- 
bution to the satisfactory functioning of 
the so-called mentally healthy. For ex- 
ample, he feels “to the degree that one 
child can satisfy the demands of the 
mother, these same demands no longer 


must be made of any other available 
member.” It would be interesting to 
test this general hypothesis to see how 
often there are families where only one 
child becomes emotionally disturbed, 
and the others remain 
stable. Mental health administrators 
(and others) will be challenged when 
Dr. Garre questions “whether it is mere 
coincidence that emotionally far from 


emotionally 


adequate individuals so predominate in 
the administration to the needs of the 
emotionally deprived.” 


His ideas about drug addiction, train- 
ing for psychotherapy, and juvenile de- 
linquency are unconventional and star- 
tling. Psychotherapists are likely to be 
impressed by the author's clinical per- 
ceptiveness, but may question many of 
his ideas. Dr. Garre, for example, feels 
that one cannot be a good psychothera- 
pist unless he has suffered the effects of 
emotional disorder, and has been suc- 
cessfully treated. Further, his ideas of 
the tripartite functions of the psycho- 
therapist based on the three forms of 
basic anxiety seem to oversimplify the 
therapeutic process. 

The chapters vary greatly as to style 
and content. Some are pregnant with 
interesting. ideas, others are virtually 
barren. In spite of its many shortcom- 
ings, this book should have a wider 
audience than it will probably get. It 
could serve as an excellent source of 
ideas for theses for graduate students. 
Bold and unorthodox thinkers should be 
heard and their ideas tested. 


Nurses Spoon Fed? 


Jennifer M. Jarvis and John Gibson 


Psychology for Nurses. Springfield, 
Il.: Charles C Thomas, 1962. Pp. 
131. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Dorris M. Spree 


Jennifer Jarvis, the first of the two 
authors, is Senior Clinical Psychologist 
at St. Lawrence’s Hospital in Cater. 
ham, Surrey, England. John Gibson, a 
physician, is Consultant Psychiatrist and 
Physician’s Superintendent at the same 
hospital. He is also an Examiner to the 
General Nursing Council. The 


E reviewer 
Dorris Speer, 


is a registered nurse 
is now Assistant Professor of Psychi 
Nursing at the ; 


who 
atric 
University of Oregon 
School of Nursing. In the practice f 
her profession. she has served both 
staff nurse and as a head nurse i 
has worked both in a state Bosbial ve 
ting and in open Psychiatric E 
general hospitals, 


and 


wards in 


As a teacher she hay 
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worked at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels with both established 
and aspiring psychiatric nurses. Withal 
she maintains a steady conviction that 
mental health workers at all levels can 
profit from a knowledge, both concep- 
tual and personal, of behavioral science. 


HE authors, Jennifer M. Jarvis, 
T B., Diploma in Psychology, Clini- 
cal Psychologist and Dr. John Gibson, 
Consultant Psychiatrist of St. Lawrence 
Hospital, England, indicate that the 
aim of their work is to present a simple 
account of human psychology for nurses. 
However, lack of theoretical content, 
over-simplification of material and the 
lack of clinical application make it un- 
suitable to the professional nurse in 


this country. Educational requirements 
of the professional nurse in the United 
States are higher than in England. For 
instance, in our collegiate program of 
nursing, a minimum of thirty. term 
hours is required in the social sciences. 
Fourteen of these credit hours are in 
Introductory Psychology, Introduction 
to Child Behavior and Abnormal Psy- 
chology. Therefore, we do not find it 
nec for students to use 
"watered down" psychology texts spe- 
cifically for nurses. Even in the diploma 
programs, which are more service ori- 
ented, a minimum of six credit hours 
in psychology is required. 

While this book could be at the right 
level of difficulty for a non-collegiate 
program, practical nurses or other non- 
professional nursing groups, it has 
severe limitations in this application, 
also. Despite allegedly directing their 
book to nurses, the authors seem to 
have forgotten nursing and the hospital 
except for an occasional referral to the 
student nurse. Over-simplification rather 
than the selection of relevant material 
seems to be the method of justifying 
the book as appropriate for nurses. 'The 
book's platitudes and truisims do not 
give the reader a level of understanding 
which would enable her to develop 


sary our 


flexible responses to patient behavior. 
Such psychological concepts as motiva- 
tion, learning, perception, and the un- 
derstanding of their relation to behavior 
are sketchily and inadequately handled. 
The book does help the nurse to recog- 
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nize patients reactions to stress but 
neglects the equally important task of 
helping her learn how to counteract 
those processes which are detrimental 
to the patients welfare. 

The chapters on ‘Reactions to Ill- 
ness,” "Psychology in Medicine," *Psy- 
chology in Education? and “Psychology 
in Industry” deal with topics which 


could be most useful to nurses. How- 
ever, the lack of relevance in the ma- 
terial presented gives the impression 
that the book has been written only to 
develop an appreciation of the broad 
scope of the field of psychology. For 
example, the authors comment ^that in 
hospitals, work study has many appli- 
cations, but it has to be remembered 
that a hospital is not a factory." In 
what way, then, does the work study 
relate to the hospital? Does it have 
implications for nursing? Similarly, the 
chapter on “Educational Psychology” is 
centered around elementary education, 
but does not present material relevant 
to the nurse despite the fact that health 
teaching of children and adults is an 
integral part of nursing. For example, 
the nurse does health teaching of hos- 
pitalized patients to prepare them for 
self-care at home, (treatment or medi- 
cation regimens for patients with dia- 
betes, colostomies, dermatological con- 
ditions). Active teaching is also per- 


formed by the public health nurse in 


the community and group classes 
conducted by nurses 


clinics. Concepts from e 


are 
in out-patient 
1 ducational psy- 
chology certainly would be applicable 
but are not presented, Also, in the 
material presented on the general de- 


velopment of the personality there is 
no explanation of how illness and hos- 
pitalization add to, or influence 
ments of the individual 
periods of life, ( 
Justment techniq 


mal 


adjust- 
at particular 
*.&, psychological ad- 
ues and conflicts nor- 
to adolescence and how these 
conflicts can be intensified by illness 
and disease. How does the behavior of 
hospitalized adolescent reflect such con- 
flict?) 

This book offers a 


á * “speaking ac- 
quaintance 


with Psychological termi- 
nology, a rather didactic definition of 


such terminology, a limited description 


of methods of testing and an over-sim- 
plified description of human behavior. 


An explanation of the relevance of the 
subject material to nursing is not to be 
found. If a professional nurse in this 
country is to utilize books in psychology 
her basic 

concepts 


"for nurses" to increase 


knowledge of psychological 
and their application in the field of 
nursing, a more challenging book is 
nec ry than the one presented by 


Jennifer Je and Dr. John Gibson. 


Amor Vincit Omnia 


John E. Mayer 


Jewish-Gentile Courtships: An Ex- 
ploratory Study of a Social Proc- 
ess. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1961. Pp. vii + 240. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by InviNG SARNOFF 


The author, John E. Mayer, is a soci- 
ologist with a 1959 PhD from Columbia 
University. He is now a member of the 
Sociology Department at Hunter Col- 
lege and maintains a working relation- 
ship with the Institute of Welfare 
Research of the Community Service So- 
ciety of New York City. Irving Sarnoff. 
the reviewer, received his PhD in psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan 
in 1951. He stayed on at Michigan for 
a while, moved to London for a Ful- 
bright year, then came back to Yale 
University. From Yale he went to the 
School of Applied Social Sciences at 
Western Reserve University and, after 
dropping the present review into the 
mail from Cleveland, moved to New 
York and to the position of Professor 
of Psychology in New York University. 
His first book, Personality Dynamics 
and Development, to be brought out by 
Wiley in the fall of 1962, gives a good 
indication of the central core of his 
interests. 


ITH EXCEPTIONAL zeal, Dr. Mayer 
Wi out to track the vagaries of 
an obstinate Cupid—an intransigent 
pixie who insists upon shooting his ar- 
rows at the most unlikely of partners. 


Eschewing the more manageable objec- 
tive of uncovering determinants of such 
"static? variables as marital choice and 
satisfaction, Dr. Mayer sought to cap- 
ture nothing less than the evanescence 
and change of courtship itself; its shift- 
ing and its fresh 


breezes and doldrums; its tides and cur- 


moods caprices; 
rents. 

Using a loosely structured, individual 
cvehicle of research, 


interview as its bas 
attempts to locate and de- 
the social 


this study 


major turnings in 
process that culminates in marriage for 
individuals who were initially reluctant 
to woo their mates. Given this reluct- 
ance, how does a relationship develop 
encounter to 
from 


nter- 


scribe 


from the couple's first 
their wedding? How do they pass 


the stage of meeting to that of 
to that of “involve- 


est? and, finally, 
ment”? 

Although he might 
answers to these que: 
kinds of improbable 
Jewish-Gentile ones be- 
nt interest to him. 


have pursued the 
stions by ‘studying 


other couples, Dr. 


Mayer chose 
cause of their inhere y 
amely, his study sheds some light 
Accordingly, his study shed 
on à contemporary social phenomenon, 
while illuminating the general wa ys in 
reluctance to associate 
with members of a given group may 
be transformed into. deep friendships. 
c ; (42 
His initial sample of 45 couples (42 
married and 3 engaged) was obtained 
in New York City and its environs; and, 
ners proved to be unavail- 


since 4 partr 1 
able for an interview, the gleanings of 
a total of 86 


which | initial 


the study are based upon 
individuals. 

Since his study is meant to be purely 
exploratory, the author makes no at- 


tempts to obtain precise and reliable 


ements of variables, collect nor- 
test a priori hypotheses 
Instead, he per- 


measur 
mative data or 
a rigorous fashion. 
mself the greatest possible free- 
out the types 
that 


in 
mits hi 
dom in secking to tease 
of social and influences 


helped to move reluctant individuals 
toward the altar; and, conversely, the 
social obstacles that arose in the path 


events 


of the ongoing relationship, as well as 
the means by which the individuals 
concerned. dealt with and transcended 
them. For example, the author probed 
into the impact of parents and friends 
on the progress of the courtship—re- 


vealing, among other things, how the 
opposition of parents and friends often 
led the beleagured individuals to utilize 
devices of dissimulation and withdrawal 
in order to protect their relationship. 
Because of the complexity of his sub- 
ject and the fluidity of his approach to 
it, Dr. Mayers presentation is neces- 
sarily characterized by a good deal of 
discursive speculation, punctuated by 
f 
from his inteviews. It must be kept in 
mind, in this regard, that Dr. Mayer 
was attempting to reconstruct the proc- 
ess of courtship entirely from the remi- 
It should also 


scinating and vivid verbatim excerpts 


niscences of his subjec 
be recognized that Dr. Mayer's orienta- 
tion was primarily sociological rather 
than psychological. On the other hand, 
the psychologically sophisticated reader 
may discern fruitful possibilities for 
applying various psychological theories 


to an elucidation of the phenomena de- 
scribed. For instance, Festinger's theory 


of cognitive dissonance could be appro- 
priately brought to bear in connection 
with the ways in which reluctant indi- 
viduals change their attitudes after they 
decide to marry someone whom they 
had habitually regarded as taboo. 

Dr. Mayer ends his work with a hy- 
pothetical “case history” of a reluctant 
swain—a composite picture drawn to 
illustrate and synthesize a host of dis- 
crete factors previously mentioned in 
the book. Although this portrayal is 
pleasurable to read, it also dramatically 
testifies to our present inability to form- 
ulate firm generalizations about the 
course of true love. Thus, as behavioral 
scientists, we may feel frustrated by this 
study. However, as members of the 
human race, we 


can take heart in one 
of its pervasive implications: these suc- 
cessful courtships remind us that our 
most precious emotion is capable of 
melting the incrustations of custom and 
prejudice. 


Is Demonstration Proof? 


William C. Cruickshank, Frances A. Bentzen, Frederick H. Ratzeburg and 


Marian T. Tannhauser. 


A Teaching Method for Brain-Injured and Hyperactive Children. Syracuse, 


N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 


1961. (Syracuse University Special 


Education and Rehabilitation Monograph Series 6.) Pp. xxi + 576. $7.95 


Reviewed by CHARLES R. STROTHER 


William Cruickshank, principal author 
of the present book, is Professor of 
Education and Psychology at Syracuse 
University, Dean of the University’s 
Summer Session and Director of the 
Education of Exceptional Children. The 
reviewer, Charles R. Strother, did his 
doctoral work with Seashore and Travis 
at the University of Iowa, and for 
twenty-five years or more has concerned 
himself with the understanding and 
treatment of handicapped children. In 
the thirties, he established a speech and 
hearing clinic at the University of 
Washington and for several years in 
Washington he also directed a mobile 
clinic for the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Back in lowa again, 


in the 1940s he was Chief Psychologist 
for the Iowa Hospitals and for ‘the 
Crippled Children’s Service. He has had 
consultative relationships with a large 
number of both national and local or: 
ganizations and institutions concerned 
with crippled children. Since returning 
to the University of Washington he fas 
donned three hats: he is Professor of 
Psychology, Professor of Clinical Psy. 
chology in Medicine, and Dish oi 
The Multidisciplinary Pilot School Í 
Brain Injured and Mentally 
Children. 


or 
Retarded 


T A WELL-DESIGNED 
controlled field study 
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and carefully 
conducted in 


5 


the Montgomery County, Maryland 
public schools, Professor Cruickshank 
and his collaborators have attempted 
to test the effectiveness of an educa- 
tional program, based on principles de- 
rived from the work of Strauss and 
Lehtinen, for hyperactive children. 
The educational program involved: 
1) reduced environmental stimuli; 2) 
reduced space; 3) a structured school 
program and life plan; and, 4) an in- 
crease in the stimulus value of teaching 
materials designed specifically for the 
experimental group. Forty children 
with IQ’s above 50 (mean IQ = 80), 
and ranging in age from approximately 
7 to 11 years, were selected on the basis 
of having shown hyperactive, aggressive 
behavior and educational retardation. 
They were divided into four carefully 
matched groups, in each of which there 
was an equal number of children with 
diagnosed brain injury and children 
showing similar behavioral and psycho- 
metric patterns but without any con- 
clusive evidence of brain injury. The 
two experimental groups were placed 
in specially designed classrooms in one 
school; the control groups were placed 
in typical special education classes in 
two separate schools. The four teachers 
were matched in terms of teaching 
strength and professional maturity. 
Teachers of the experimental groups 
were given six weeks of training in the 
special methods to be used, Teachers 
of the control groups were free to use 
methods of their choice, within the 
limits of the policies of the Department 
of Special Education. An extensive bat- 
tery of tests was administered at the 
beginning and the end of the academic 
year. At the end of the first year, the 
experimental groups were dissolved and 
all children were placed in regular 
special education classes. Tests were re- 
administered at the end of the second 


year. 
The general results may be briefly 
stated. There were no significant 


changes in IQ scores for either the ex- 
perimental or the control groups. On 
s, the experimental 


visual-perceptual tes 
groups showed significantly 
gains during the first year but these 


greater 


gains were not maintained during the 
second year. Changes in educational 
achievement during the first year could 
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not be measured because hyperactivity, 
distractibility, perseveration and 
bility to follow directions made it im- 
possible to test a sufficient number of 
children at the beginning of the year. 
By the end of the second year, all 
children were testable and 
had shown significant 
academic achievement, 

Current interest in the establishment 
of special programs for the so-called 
“brain-injured” child make this. study 
a timely one. The book thoroughly de- 
scribes the instructional materials and 
educational methods used and the 
amount of detail will be stimulating 
and useful to teachers of special edu- 
cation classes. The clinical and school 
psychologist will find much of interest 
in the psychometric data, in the histo- 
ries and in the diagnostic summaries, 
A more thorough. experimental study 
of an educational program for the hy- 
peractive child in a public school set- 
ting would be difficult to devise 
even more difficult to conduct, 
fessor Cruickshank and his 
have done an impre: 


ina- 


all groups 
improvement in 


and 
Pro- 
associates 
i ssive job in bringing 
this complex, multidisciplinary rese 
to a successful conclusion, 


O.. of the basic Problems of re- 
search in this field is the problem of the 
criteria to be used to define the popula- 
tion, The authors are well aware of this 
pitfall and discuss it at some length; but 
they do not succeed in circumventing it 
The design called for the selection of 
children who "were characterized 


arch 


; by 
hyperactive, aggressive behavior and 
who were educationally retarded,” 


These were to be divided int 
groups: 1) those with clini 
nosed neurological and medic. 
of brain injury, and 2) those 
behavior and learning disabilities but 
without conclusive evidence of 
nervous system damage. 
Plicit definition of hyperactivity is that 
used in the neurologic attain 
“If the child responded to the examiner 
and appeared interested 
nation procedures, he Was not classified 
as hyperactive,” By this criterion à con- 
siderable number of the subjects were 
not hyperactive, What different criteria 
of hyperactivity Were used by other 
participants in the study 


9 two sub- 
cally diag- 
al evidence 
with similar 


central 
The only ex- 


al examination: 


in the exami- 


is nowhere 


made explicit, “Aggressive” behavior is 
not defined and was apparently judged 
on the basis of anecdotal evidence avail- 
able at the time of the initial screening. 
The following statement is also puzzl- 
ing: “While neurological examination 
and pediatric history supported the fact 
that brain injury was undoubtedly pres- 
ent, the Diagnostic Team members 
were frequently reluctant to agree that 
a brain injury or other form of central 
nervous system disorder did actually 
e 


” Because of this disagreement, no 
attempt was made to compare data for 
the brain-injured and the “not-pre- 
sumably-brain-injured” group. 


A SECOND major problem is the very 


great range and variability of inter- and 
mitra-individual 
children, 


differences in such 
The differences are so com- 
plex that a criti test of the differen- 
tial effects of particular instructional 
methods is difficult, both theoretically 
and practically. The authors discuss the 
possibility of defining more homogene- 


ous groups, both for research and for 
instructional purposes, on the basis of 
sub-test response patterns. 

While the recognition of 
these. problems and of the uncontrolled 


authors? 


variables that may have been involved 
led them to look upon this as a “demon- 
Suation-pilot study" and to interpret 
their results with caution, they still af- 
firm their confidence in the effectiveness 
of the method used. The proper verdict 
is probably the Scotch verdict: “Not 
proven,” The period of only one year, 
as the authors recognized in the begin- 
ning, may well be too short a time to 
determine the effectiveness. of special 
training. Since the skills in which these 
children are defective are basic 
perceptual-motor skills acquired by nor- 
mal children at a relatively carly age, 
this type of training may prove to be 
more effective with younger children. 
Any form of individual or group psy- 
chotherapy or counseling for parents or 
children was intentionally avoided. 
While significant gains were made iin 
out any therapy, these gains might s 
have been greater or more rapid if some 
of the emotional factors present in al- 
most all cases could have been dealt 


most 


with more directly. 


Managing Lights and Sights 


H. C. Weston 


Sight Light and Work (2nd edition of Sight Light and Efficiency) London: 
H. K. Lewis, 1962. Pp. xii + 284. Pounds 3.5.0. net. 


Reviewed by Ricuarv H. HENNEMAN 


The author, H. C. Weston, is a Fellow 
and Past-President of the British Illu- 
minating Engineering Society. He has 
done extensive research on various vis- 
ual problems relating to industrial effi- 
ciency and has worked with both the 
Medical Research Council and the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in Great Britain. The reviewer, 
Richard Henneman, is an experimental 
psychologist who studied nth. Prank 
Geldard at the University of Virginia 
and then went to Columbia University 
for his PhD under Woodworth. During 
World War II he served in the AAF 
Aviation Psychology Program and, for 
a time immediately after the war, as an 
aviation psychologist with the newly 
formed USAF Strategic Air Command. 
He came to the University of Virginia 
in 1947 where he is now Professor of 
Psychology. He is currently interested in 
research on response biasing in visual 
perception and an attempted experi- 
mental distinction. between "stimulus 
determined” perception and “observer- 
determined” perception, the latter being 
defined in terms of biased responses. 


uis book, Sight, Light and Work is 
Lite second edition of a work pub- 
lished in 1949 by the same author under 
the title, Sight, Light and Efficiency. 
The stated objective of the earlier edi- 
tion was to provide an account of the 
inter-related visual variables determin- 
ing work efficiency, an account which 
might serve as the basis “for the best 
management of sight and sights in 
work." "The three classes of visual vari- 
ables discussed were: (1) the visual ca- 
pacities of the worker; (2) the visual 
tasks involved at work; and (3) the 


characteristics of the illumination pro- 
vided in the workplace. The first edition 
was written from an essentially practical 
standpoint, being designed to guide the 
effective management of illumination, 
task facilitation, and the protection of 
sight at work. 


Mr. Weston has effectively accom- 
plished this same goal in the revision. 
His work succeeds in integrating infor- 
mation from several fields of investiga- 
tion pertaining to the sense of sight in 
the industrial job situation. Numerous 
principles and some techniques have 
been gathered from anatomy, physiology 
and medicine; from phy. 


cal optics and 
illuminating engineering; from industrial 
engineering and applied experimental 
psychology. Within the covers of a 
single volume of moderate size, (280 
pages) the author has presented a clear 
and relatively non-technical treatment 
of the principal factors contributing to 
visual efficiency in the industrial work- 
place: the visual sense, the testing of 
visual capacities, and the protection of 
sight; the principal characteristics of 
environmental illumination and their 
measurement; the sensory capacities and 
the illumination requirements de- 
manded by a wide assortment of indus- 
trial tasks. Recognized, though hardly 
stressed sufficiently, are individual dif- 
ferences in visual efficiency, in prefer- 
ences for illumination and in work out- 
put. These industrial *facts of life" 
make it peculiarly difficult. to draw 
broad conclusions relative to work effi- 
ciency. 


The author has amply illustrated his 
principles with a variety of factory 
tasks, especially in the chapte: à 


rs describ- 
ing the sensory re 


quirements of various 


occupations. He includes an abundance 
of pictures, diagrams, charts and graphs 
illustrating the details of the principles 
and devices described. The topics are 
presented to the reader in broad gen- 


eralizations, with little emphasis upon 
the difficulties, complexi 


ies and incon- 
sistencies which plague this type of in- 
dustrial research. Critical discussion of 
opposing theoretical considerations is 
noticeably lacking. Perhaps a more 
careful citation of experimental evi- 
dence would have been desirable in the 
treatment of some topics, notably in the 
chapters on task facilitation and en- 
vironmental color. In the chapter on 
task. facilitation there is scant reference 
to the extensive research on visual dis- 
plays of various types, a shortcoming 
of the book that seems particularly un- 
fortunate. No research support (if in- 
deed, any such exists) is presented im 
the disci 


on of the effects of environ- 
mental color on job satisfaction or job 
performance. 

American readers will probably note 
the scant attention given in Weston's 
book to relevant research conducted in 
the United States, especially that re- 
lating to equipment design, job simplifi- 
cation and the learning of motor skills. 
Inclusion of some of these studies would 
have strengthened materially the chap- 
ter on the facilitation of visual tasks. 
This reviewer wondered mildly at the 
order of the chapters, but this 
feature of small importance. 

In spite of some definite limitations. 


some of them perhaps inevitable 
guidebook to pr 


is a 


in a 
actical industrial man- 
agement, Mr, Weston has achieved a 


remarkably successful integration of 
principles and procedures from a num- 
ber of diverse fields of study. His book 
should provide a mine of useful infor- 
mation to a wide variety of readers in- 
terested in a non-technic: 
the complex factors 
determination of visu 


al account of 
mteracting in the 
al work efficiency, 


Prince: I 
Speak again. 

King: Thy wish 
that thought. 


never thought to 


hear you 


was father, Harry, to 


Winuiam SHAKESp 


W 


EARE 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place for 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let your criticism be 
ad verbum, not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism merit more 
than half the space of the text 
criticized—never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 

| CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF CHARACTER: 
A REJOINDER 


I gather that Professor McGuire (CP 
Oct., 1962, 7, 388) feels that I did 
not express sufficient enthusiasm in my 
review of The Psychology of Character 
Development (CP, June, 1962, 7, 223- 
224) and that my inclinations toward 
other methodological approaches to 
moral behavior caused me to fail to rec- 
ognize fully the book's significance. If 
his dissent consisted merely of a more 
optimistic view of the book in question, 
I would not impose upon CP's readers 
à defense of my own opinion. I feel con- 
strained to reply, however, to what I 
consider to be distortions of my original 
reservations, quotation of comment out 
of context, and certain misrepresenta- 
tions of the study by Peck et al. It is 
always more pleasant to be enthusiastic 
than to be ambivalent, but I find, after 
à new search of the book and of my own 
reactions to the points raised by Pro- 
fessor McGuire, that I am not disposed 
to retract anything I wrote. 
Perhaps the central point that needs 
to be made is that the questions raised 
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vA 


in the review dealt primarily with con- 
ceptual issues and only briefly with points 
of methodology. They were addressed to 
the “character of character” and much 
less to the character of the author's 
methods. It was pointed out, for exam- 
ple, that the distinctions and similarities 
which they drew between the various 
"dimensions" of moral character were 
difficult to comprchend without a more 
formal analysis of the nature and prop. 
erties of internalized moral responses, 
This difficulty is only highlighted when 
one attempts to make a comparison be- 
tween their work and the closely rea- 
soned, detailed analyses of morality made 
by Piaget. The review also observed, 
while recognizing the assets of the broad 
assessment used by the authors, that the 
specific developmental 
moral dispositions could 
ferred from correlations between adol- 
escent behavior and patterns of family 
interaction expressed in terms of con- 
sistency and trust, My resery: 
not about the generality of the Concepts 
and variables used, but rather about 
what I perceived as their failure to il- 
luminate the processes of derivation of a 
pid Poni. Phenomenon, Other 
studies of the relationsh; 

character and ate onines pem 
h 3 action have 
Biven attention to such Processes, and 
certainly developmental Psychologists fa- 
miliar with the Studies of Miller and 
rg Maer conflict and defense, 
: > Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (Pat- 
erns of child rearing, 1957), or Whiting 


a ^ ning and bersonal- 
Uy, 1953) will find it Strange to read 
Professor McGuire's Statement that we 
are " poe the book under discussion 
as the first to concern jt, i 

h i self with 
relationships, hod 


antecedents of 
not easily be jn- 


‘ations were 


As to the methods used p, 
I do not think that 
view would give a 
Presume that I am 
myself used almost a 


by Peck et al., 
anything in the re- 


astonished, however, at the procedure 
of having individual judges make their 
ratings after they had reached a con- 
sensus through group discussion about 
each subject. The only exception to this 
procedure actually represented in the 
final report was in a few ratings of 
Developmental-Task Achievement, and 
the judges were already in the midst of 
arriving at a consensus of all other as- 
pects of the data when these 
pendent" ratings were made. 

It is somewhat interesting that, among 
the many limitations which I ascribed 
to a “Darwinian” approach to moral de- 
velopment, Professor McGuire should 
single out what was noted as an other- 
directedness in the authors’ description of 
rational-altruistic behavior on the part of 
Ralph, their illustrative case. Professor 
McGuire's dissent here touches upon the 
subtle problem of defining what is 
“good” or “right” in terms of the social 
estimates of one’s peers. I am still per- 
suaded that the authors, in presenting 
Ralph at the pinnacle of psychogenetic 
Stages of morality, tried to make natural 
philosophy Out of what is their own 
brand of moral philosophy. It is true 
that Ralph appears to stand up to visi- 
bly unjustified attacks upon himself or 
others, but he clearly has social support 
in the two or three instances described. 
We may infer, from the distinction which 
Pect et al. make between rational- 
altruistic and irrational-conscientious be- 
havior, that Ralph would respond dif- 
ferently in the absence of social support. 
Their portrayal of the irrational-con- 
Scientious person speaks for itself: “This 
is the person who judges a given act 
according to his own internal standard of 
right and wrong—conformity to the 
group code is not the issue. Rather, it 
is conformity to a code he has internal- 
ized and believes in. If he approves of 
an act he sees as honest, he carries it 
out whether or not the people around 
him approve.” Apparently, Ralph is too 
“well-adjusted” to respond in that fash- 
ion. I continue to have the conviction 
that the authors have confused socio- 
metric status with moral stature. 

Justin ARONFREED 
University of Pennsylvania 


In 


Tf we learn to dream we may find out 
the truth; but let us avoid publishing our 
dreams before they have been tested by 


wide-awake intelligence. 
— FnrEpRICH Aucust KEKULE 
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frequent, liberal quotations from original sources. 


brought to life by 
1962; 828 pages; $9.00 text 
Ttatroducton (tO 
the Statistical Method 


Foundations and Use in the Behavioral Sciences 


by KENNETH R. HAMMOND, University of Colorado 
and JAMES E. HOUSEHOLDER, Humboldt State College 


Solid mathematics wedded to meaningful psychology to produce a text 
both valuable and interesting! —Roman S. Gawkoski, Marquette University 
1962; 431 pages; $7.00 text 


paucational Psychology 
An Application of Social and Bebavioral Theory 
by LOUIS M. SMITH and BRYCE B. HUDGINS 
both of The Graduate Institute of Education, Washington University 
Spring 1963 


Flements of Psychology 


by DAVID KRECH and RICHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD 
both of the University of California, Berkeley : 
758 pages: $7.00 text f 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22 
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Don’t miss these new Books of SPECIAL Interest 


L] PSYCHOLOGY: A Study of a Science 


Study II. Empirical Substructure and Relations With Other Sciences 


Volume V. The Process Areas, The Person, and Some Applied Fields: Their Place 
in Psychology and in Science 


Volume VI. Investigation of Man as Socius: Their Place in Psycholog 


gy and the 


Social Sciences 


ited by SIGMUND KOCH, The fifth and sixth volumes in this vast, seven volume inquiry into 
e Cue Volume V and VI the status and tendency of psychological science. Study II seeks an 
available in January, 1963. increased unde 


rstanding of the internal Structure of psychological 
Science, and its place in the matrix of Scientific activity. 


L] PROBLEM-SOLVING DISCUSSIONS AND CONFERENCES: Le 
Methods and Skills 


By NORMAN R. F. MAIER, Methods of leadership in management 
University of Michigan. of i 


McGraw-Hill Series in Management. a new kind of conferenc 
Available in January, 1963. ip i i 


adership 


. pbper-class 
g ; S 1n many courses in the areas of 
psychology and business administrati k 


ration. It is an especially valuable 
cutives, 


[3 MOTIVATION: as Related to Personality 


By DOROTHY RETHLINGSHAFER, Emphasizing changes in 
University of Florida. mental approach. It consid 


MeGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. stresses stud 
Available January, 1963. 


Dok uses the experi- 
4 i [ Pproach to motivation, but 
Ear com ene human subjects. The book is organized around 
t Tp S arousa a A ; and drive. In addition, 
j 7 ce as mo: ivationally determined. Illustra- 
tions are drawn from both industry and clinica] observations. : 


L] TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMING: An Introduction to 


Auto-instruction 


By EDWARD FRY, Describes, 
Loyola University. i 


pictures, classifies 
Available January, 1963. 


ncludes detailed descriptions on how 
evaluate, and utilize ! 


Te comments on programming from many major 
leaders in the field plus the author's own summary and synthesis 
of programming ideas. 


[O] MEASURING ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


By DARRELL B. LUCAS, This is not just 
New York University, and b; 

STEUART HENDERSON BRITT, (1) , Measurement of advertising messages, (2) Measure, 
Northwestern University. vertising media. It offers a i i : 
MeGraw-Hill Series in Marketing and search methods current] 


Advertising. Available in January, of advertising, whether 
1963, 


!Itisa Serious attempt 
tion about: 
ment of ag. 
g i ne principal re- 
Y m use and will be of value to all Sidonio 
in college or business, | 


Send for coptes on approval 


McGraw -Hill Book Company, Inc. MH 330 W. 42nd St, New York 36, N y. 


Volume II 


l of 
Research in Psychotherapy 


dings of the Second Conference on 
at Chapel 


Procee 
Research in Psychotherapy held 
Hill, N. C., in May 1961. Leading research 
nd psychiatry deal 


| workers in psychology a 


with selected research issues and assess new 


| research developments. Their efforts place 


in psychotherapy more squarely 
ogical research concerned with 


research 
within psychol 


understanding interpersonal processes. 


| The psychotherapist's 
contribution to the treat- 
ment process 


Measuring personality change 
in psychotherapy 


Definition, measurement, and 
analysis of significant 
variables 


The book is a follow up of Research in 


Psychotherapy, published by the American 
Psycho. sz.eal Association in 1959, which re- 
ported on the First Conference on Research 
in Psychotherapy held in Washington. D. G., 
in 1958. 


Hans H. Strupp 
Lester Luborsky 
Editors 


Contributors 


Barbara J. Betz 
Jack Block 
Edward S. Bordin 
John M. Butler | 
Kenneth Mark Colby 
Jerome D. Frank 
Ernest A. Haggard 
Leonard Krasner 
Henry L. Lennard 
Daniel J. Levinson 
Maurice Lorr 
Lester Luborsky 
Morris B. Parloff 
Laura N. Rice 
Irwin C. Rosen 
Nevitt Sanford 
George Saslow 
David Shakow 
John M. Shlien 
üchard S. Siegal 
William U. Snyder 
Jan Stevenson 
Hans H. Strupp 
Alice k. Wagstaff 


329 pp. 
plus Indexes 


$3.50 


Order from 
ee 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA 


1333- 16th st, TION 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


BOOKS 


A January publishing event: 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT: 
The Psychology of Effective Behavior 

LOUIS S. LEVINE, San Francisco State College 

€ A psychologically sound and systematic statement of 


the concepts, principles, and research data that pertain 
to the development of the healthy personality 


€ Designed for the introductory course; provides a ` 


basic frame of reference, and relates it to the entirc life 
cycle 
9 Illustrated with twelve “pictorial essays” 


© Approximately 500 pages; $6.50 (tent.) 


Other Books Presenting A Broad Viey of Psychology: 
PATTERN AND GROWTH IN PERSONALITY Gordon Allport, Harvard 


University (1961; 517 pp.; $7.50) 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY (4 essays in a single volume) 
Models of Attitude Change: Roger Brown, Harvard University 
Contemporary Psychophysics: Eugene Galanter, 
Ethology: An Approach toward the 

Complete Analysis of Behavior: Eckhard Hess, The University of Chicago 
Emotion: George Mandler, University of 
(1962; 362 pp.; $2.50 paper) ` 


SYSTEMS AND THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


J. P. Chaplin, University of Vermont; T. S. Krazy; La — € 
11960; 488 pp; $6.50) y 0j - Krawiec, Skidmore College 


University of Washington 


Toronto 


THE PROFESSION OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IVilse B. Webb, University of Florida 
(1962; 290 pp.; $1.50) : 


HOLT, RINEHART & WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Aven 1e, New York 17 
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